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CHAPTER  I. 

OUTWARD    BOUND. 


The  Parmegian  and  her  Passengers. — Fine  Weather  at  Sea. — About  the  Decks. — 
Captain  Jones's  GaHantries. — Captain  Jones's  Dignity. — Astronomy  Lessons. 
— Varieties  of  Life. — Father  Terry. — A  Negro  "Jubilee"  Troupe. — A 
quadroon  Beauty. — Mr.  Sclby. — Plans  and  Prospects. — Introductions. — The 
Selby  Family. — The  Holies  of  the  Ship. — Emigrant  Types. — Eating  and 
Drinking. — In  the  Smoking-i'oom. — Yarns  and  Songs. — Flirtation  by  Moon- 
light.— A  Change  of  Scenery. — Foggy  Weather. — Icebergs. — The  Bears  of 
Antieosti. — A  Concert  on  Board. — A  Love-lorn  Swain. — Mr.  Charles  Donald. 
— Up  the  St.  Lawrence. — In  Port. 

Five  days  out  from  Liverpool ;  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  land ;  a 
clear  blue  sky,  flecked  with  slowly-moving,  snow-white  clouds  ;  a 
sea  just  broken  into  ripples ;  what  little  wind  there  is,  with  us.  It 
is  a  cheerful,  an  exhilarating  day. 

Everyone  is  on  deck.  There  has  been  little  illness  on  the  passage, 
and  all  are  well  now;  so  we  are  thoroughly  enjoying  ourselves. 
Leaning  against  the  rail  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  crack  Allan  liner,  the 
Parmesian,  watching  the  groups  seated  about  me,  talking,  laughing, 
reading,  and  the  continual  stream  of  walkers  passing  me,  it  is  not 
easy  to  realize  from  appearances  that  but  few  of  us  are  altogether 
on  pleasure  bent.  An  Atlantic  liner  heading  West,  especially  in 
spring,  is  always  full  <  people,  the  majority  of  whom  are  anxious, 
though  generally  hopeful.  No  question  about  that  being  the  case 
with  us. 

Let  me  describe  the  passers-by.  Some  of  them  I  know  already ; 
for  five  days  at  sea  is  quite  long  enough  to  make  friends  in.     Oh, 
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yt's !  I  know  quito  well  with  whiit  olijcct  a  nuinlu'i' of  uiy  follow 
voyagers  arc  Itouud  lo  Canada:  Honu;  fow  for  jduasuro,  ccrtainl)', 
but  nine  luuitlrod  out  of  the  thousand  on  Itoard  aro  ^,'oiu^'  "  to  Itottor 
thtMnsi'lves;"  at  any  rat(>,  thoy  hoix*  ho. 

The  ahii)  ht-avi's  j;ontly  as  alio  idoii^hs  hor  way  ihu' West ;  there 
is  just  enough  ujotiou  to  make  it  necessary  for  that  brij^ht  Euglish 
girl  to  tdinjjf  ti^jhtly  to  the  youn)^  fellow  who  is  convoying  hor  up 
and  down  the  ample  deck.  I  had  a  talk  with  her  this  morning. 
She  has  never  been  to  sea  before.  She  is  L;oin<^  to  some  [»laco  in 
Manitoi)a  to  visit  her  brother  for  two  yc-ars,  and  I  told  her  that 
she  would  not  conn;  back  then,  I  thoUf,'ht ;  for,  if  she  likod  it,  »/k; 
could  easily  arrange  to  stay. 

And  her  companion  ?  Well,  ho  says  he  is  going  out  to  "  tako  up 
land."  Asked  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  it,  ''  Oh !  farm  it,  of 
course,"  he  replies.  What  has  ho  boon?  In  an  office  in  London, 
but  he  is  siek  of  such  work.  Ho  is  a  fine  numly-looking  young 
fellow  of  ci;;hteen  to  twenty.  He  means  well,  and  his  hopes  run 
high.  He  tells  me  he  purposes  coming  home  every  few  years,  and 
doesn't  think  he  will  be  at  all  lonely  out  there.  We  shall  see 
by  and  by;  for  I  am  going  to  find  out,  just  to  satisfy  myself  and 
a  few  others,  wha*-  happens  to  such  young  men  and  maidens  in  the 
"land  of  promise." 

After  these  come  two  others,  a  mother  and  her  daughter,  surely 
English ;  and  they  both  look  bright  and  hopeful.  What  are  they 
going  for?  "To  see  my  son,  who  is  farming  in  Canada,"  the  mother 
tells  me  sabsecpiently.  "  Whereabouts?"  I  inquire.  "Oh  !  in  Mus- 
Icolca."  And  when  I  say  I  know  Muskoka,  and  speak  in  praise  of 
its  picturesqueness,  she  is  delighted.  Just  as  though  a  man  could 
live  on  the  picturesque  in  Canada ! 

After  them  Captain  Jones  conies  gaily  along,  a  lady  on  each  arm, 
laughing,  talking,  and  shouting  with  glee.  For  our  gallant  Captain 
is  splendid  company,  an  excellent  story-teller.  Sea-sick  ladies 
forget  their  woes  when  he  holds  out  a  gold-laced  arm,  and  they 
never  refuse  to  take  it.  He  rushes  them  round  the  deck  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  picks  up  another  and  another  pair.  And  so, 
by  and  by,  it  is  all  smiles  and  jollity  where  Captain  J>mes  has 
been.  Yes,  a  most  popular  man  is  our  Captain,  and  he  knows  it, 
revels  in  it.  How  many  times  he  has  crossed  I  forget,  but  for 
thirty  years  ho  has  been  going  backwards  and  forwards. 

"  Monotonous  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  he  says.  "  Most  of  the  passengers 
are  nice  ;  many  are  capital  people.  There  is  always  something  new 
and  fresh  on  board." 
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rjiit.  now  \w  '\H  f rafting  two  ladit's  iirouiiil.  Ho  siuldtMily  drops 
tbt'in  into  ii  soat,  ruHlu's  »ii>  on  to  the  l)ri<l>^i',  Nays  a  word  or  two 
to  the  ofHccr,  and  \n  down  u^'ain,  j)ii;k8  up  another  lady,  and  coni- 
nionces  very  dccjoroiisly  marching  hor  voimd.  Who  is  she?  Ask 
tho  Captain,  and  ho '11  say — 

"  Sho  ?     Oh !  that 's  Lord  Lovell's  dau^httT." 

Yon  800,  if  he  said  8iini>ly  Minn  Tiovoll,  wo  should  not  l)o  so 
impressed  with  his  ^'randeur. 

Last  Sunday  at  (yluireh,  when  the  saloon  was  full  of  w»>rshipper8, 
and  two  (der<,'ymon  were  ready  to  conduct  tho  sorvipo  in  full  eanoni- 
cals,  the  last  arrival  was  our  resplendent  Oajitai  i,  glittering  in 
blue  and  gold,  epaulets,  cocked  hat,  and  a  real  sword  l»y  his  side. 
A  way  had  to  ho  made  to  a  spot  near  the  niizon-niast  for  him  to 
perform  his  devotions,  in  earnestness  I  verily  believe,  but  in  tho 
dignified  style  of  n  (ioiumander,  not  only  of  the  famed  Pantu'tiian, 
but  of  the  K.N.R.  (lt(.yal  Naval  Reserve). 

Captain  Jones  is  great  on  astronomy.  From  his  pulpit,  tho 
bridge,  he  holds  forth  to  a  crowd  of  admiring  passengers  below 
him. 

''  Do  you  see  thiit  star  ?  Well  now,  tluit  is  Sirius.  It  is  twtdve 
billions,  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  five  hundred  and  forty 
millions,  eight  hundred  and  three  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-/(w<  miles  from  this  earth  !   ' 

"Oh!  never  mind  the  tivo  miles,  Captain  dear,"  siiys  a  voice  from 
under  the  bri<lge.  Does  that  put  him  out?  Not  a  bit  of  it;  ho 
goes  over  it  agniu  "  jwit,"  and  explains  with  many  learned  wordx  hoio 
he  knows  that  is  the  distance.  Then  he  tells  the  way  in  which  he 
is  going  ,0  use  that  star  to  verify  the  ship's  position  ;  and  then  one 
or  two  of  the  "  nicest  girls  "  are  called  up  to  the  bridge,  are  allowed 
to  look  through  his  sextant,  and  he  shows  them,  confidentially,  "  how 
it  is  done." 

But  I  am  wandering.  After  the  Captain  and  Lord  Lovell's 
daughter  have  passed  me,  come  along  a  loving  couple,  in  a  sort  of 
"  come  under  my  plaidie  "  style ;  a  young  man  and  woman.  They 
are  one  of  our  bridal  pairs,  that  we  are  sure  of ;  we  have  several 
other  couples  in  the  saloon  whom  we  suspect.  No  doubt  they  are 
congratulating  themselves  mightily  on  their,  so  far,  successfully  dis- 
guised honeymoon  trip  "  across  the  Western  Ocean." 

After  them  comes  another  pair,  a  parson  puffing  at  a  briar-root  and 
talking  rapidly  to  another  man.  He  is  a  good  man,  a  good  preacher 
too,  and  many  of  thi;  young  people  on  board  are  proud  to  say  "  We 
are  going  out  under  Mr.  Murray's  care." 
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Thou  follow  more  youiij?  pooj.li',  a  couple  of  •*  liounit»  Hii»lilancl 
liVHHHts "  I  hIiouM  say,  on«  vi'ry  prt'tty,  one  very  sciiMiMc-lookin^'. 
Ah  !  they  Ml  Itoth  l)o  wolcoiuotl  in  CaJKary,  on  the  Western  Prairies, 
whore  they  toll  nie  they  are  K^'i'if?- 

Now  comos  a  ooiiplc  oi  iniddle-a^oil  men  ;  Ht-rions,  hut  very  plen- 
Bant. looking,  talking',  too,  in  a  most  animated  way.  As  they  pass  mo 
I  hear  one  say,  "Thirty  years  in  Victoria."  His  companion  re- 
sponds—"  An<l  I  some  twenty  in  New  Zealand."  They  are  evidently 
comparing  notes. 

Then  follows  a  l»ig  jovial-looking  Catholic  priest.  It  is  Father 
Terry.  The  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  passage  he  spoke  to  no 
one,  just  walked  the  decks,  with  eyes  on  Bri!viary,  hut  lately  he  has 
become  quite  sociahle.  With  him  is  a  tall,  gaunt,  happy-looking 
individual,  who  told  mo  yesterday  that  he  is  going  out  in  charge  of 
"  Waifs  and  Strays."  This  gentleman  is  never  witho\it  a  cigar  iu 
his  mouth.  He  doen  not  snu)ke  it  though  ;  it  is  consumed  by  the 
breeze,  which  is  always  prevailing  t)n  deck.  For  our  ship  is  travel- 
ling at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  h<»ur,  hence  there  is  always 
"  quite  a  breeze."  But  a  right  good  man  is  our  tall  friend,  the 
Honourable  Arthur  Welldon ;  of  whom  Captain  Jones  usually  speaks 
as  "  Lord  Maliaivers' brother."  And  then  more  young  people  pass 
me,  and  then  some  elderly  ladies;  and  another  clergyman  with,  I 
supiiose,  his  wife ;  then  another  bridal  pair.  Round  and  round,  and 
up  and  down  they  go,  a  bright,  a  cheerful  throng.  I  wonder  what 
many  of  our  Htay-at-home  friends  would  say,  could  they  see  us ;  not 
much  suffering,  so  far,  on  our  voyage. 

But  presently,  from  the  saloon  stairway,  issues  laughter  and  a 
loud  voice.  You  can't  mistake  that  laughter,  if  you  have  ever 
heard  a — well — a  "nigger"  laugh;  nor  is  that  rich,  rolling,  peculiar 
tone  possible  but  from  "  a  lady  of  colour."  Yet  when  the  speaker 
steps  on  deck,  it  is  a  magnificent  woman  Ave  behold.  If  she  would 
but  hold  her  tongue,  if  she  would  but  be  a  little  quieter  when  she 
laughs,  she  would  be  perfect.  A  really  beautiful  woman  is  Miss 
Sophia  Marter.  She  is  not  black,  nor  has  she  woolly  hair.  In 
carriage,  in  figure,  in  physiognomy,  in  i>hysique,  and  in  complexion 
too,  she  is  really  a  most  striking  person,  and  all  the  young  white 
fellows  seem  to  be  of  that  opinion.  One  rushes  for  her  chair,  and 
one  produces  a  rug,  and  another  offers  his  arm  to  the  charming 
quadroon  ;  so  I  follow,  to  see  what  comes  of  it.  I  find  that,  iu  the 
most  sheltered  place  abaft  the  house,  out  of  all  wind,  in  the  full 
sun,  whose  rays  are  tempered  to  the  complexions  of  the  group  by 
sundry   parasols   and  sunshades,   is  a    bevy  of  "Bredren";    black 
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moKtly,  viM'y   lilnck  some  luv,  a  few  "yoUow  pooplo,"  but  all  aur* 
roiimlctl  aiul  waittul  on  l»y  tlu'  _>'iuiiv,'  wbito  nu'ii. 

Our  cnj^a^iii),'  t'ru'iulH  art-  a  *' Jultilco  troupt,'"  ^'oiiij;  honic,  and 
ai'«>  tlir  niiiHt  int(>i-f8tiii^  to  look  at,  tliu  niout  uoJHy,  au<l  apparently 
the  happic'Ht  people  on  board.  The  big^eitt  and  blackeat  of  thu 
party  is  the  leader.  A  very  |j;n'at  swell  bo  io,  no  doubt.  He  Hitri  iu 
tbo  niidrit  of  blH  troupe  like  a  Grai'd  Turk  in  Ium  bareiii,  and  iti  fed 
with  choice  Handwiches,  with  Hoft  and  cooling'  drinks,  with  dainty 
fruits  and  eoiit'ectionu.  So,  altogether,  be  is  iiaviii^  8Uuh  a  ^rund 
tinio  of  it  that  there  is  no  wonder  lu^  Htill  feels — 

"Do  rockin'  of  de  ship,  which  causes  nie  some  nawshea,  sab  ! " 

I  guess  that  "nawshea"  will  last  out  the  passage !  Farther  aft, 
there  is  one  group  of  "young  men  and  maidens"  playing  shuffle 
board,  and  another  rope  quoits  ;  and  always  then-  is  a  procession 
walking  up  and  down,  round  and  round  the  deck. 

Now  I  take  my  seat  Ijcside  a  man  with  whom  T  have  become 
quite  friendly  since  I  came  on  board.  He  makes  room  for  me  as  I 
light  my  pipe,  and  says — 

"Let  us  go  on  with  what  wo  were  talking  about  a  while  ago. 
You  have  had  some  experience  of  both  North  America  and  Australia, 
and  I  expect  you  have  known  a  good  many  such  cases  as  mine.  Do 
you  really  think  my  plan  is  good?  Or  do  you  believe  it  would 
have  been  wiser  if  I  had  realized  all  my  property  in  England  and 
had  brought  it  out  now,  and  had  decided  to  settle  down  at  once 
for  good  and  all  when  we  get  to  Canada.  This  trip  will  cost  me 
quite  d£400.  I  am  not  rich,  and  yet  I  confess  that  I  have  not, 
from  the  beginning,  felt  enough  certainty  of  our  liking  the  country, 
to  determine  finally.     I  had  rather  *  look  before  I  leap.'  " 

To  which  I  make  answer — 

"  I  think  you  are  doing  wisely.  This  outlay  is  a  good  investment ; 
for  if,  in  the  end,  you  do  decide  to  settle  in  Canada,  you  will  thus 
have  gained  such  a  knowledge  of  the  country  that  you  will  be  able 
to  say  certainly,  here  I  should  like  to  live,  and  there  I  would  not. 
For  Canada  is  such  a  big  country,  there  is  such  a  great  variety 
in  the  different  parts  too.  I  have  known  many  instances  in  which 
people  with  some  means  have  gone  out  to  a  certain  part,  whither 
interested  persons  at  home  have  recommended  them,  and  there  have 
settled,  knowing  only  the  one  place.  Almost  invariably  they  have  been 
disappointed  and  have  mostly  come  to  grief.  I  have  always  advised 
anyone  contemplating  such  a  move  as  yours,  with  or  without  means, 
to  settle  nothing  absolutely  at  home,  nor  until  they  have  been  some 
time  in  the  country.     One  who  has  means,  like  you,  can  move  about 
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and  '  prospect.'  He  who  has  not,  can  as  well  get  emijloyment  in 
one  place  as  another.  I  say,  let  either  look  about,  and  only  take  up 
laud  and  really  settle  down  when  he  is  sure  that  he  has  found  the 
place  to  suit  him ;  and  even  a  few  mouths  residence  in  the  country 
will  help  him  to  decide.  Certainly,  I  think  you  are  doing  a  very 
wise  thing." 

Then  he  goes  on — "  And  I  have  to  think  of  the  likes  and  dis- 
likes of  the  girls  too.  Tom  was  enthusiastic,  and  would  long  since 
have  had  me  sell  all  my  property  at  home,  and  write  out  to  Canada 
to  buy  laud  and  have  a  house  built  ready  for  us.  If  I  had  done  that, 
we  should  now  be  going  to  settle  in  the  Great  North-West,  without 
knowing  more  about  it  than  steamship  and  railroad  companies 
publish  in  their  pamphlets,  and  laud  agents  advertise  for  our 
informatiou." 

"True  enough,"  I  rejoined;  "admitting  that  most  of  what  we 
read  in  such  publications  is  true,  there  is  as  much  equally  true 
which  is  not  found  in  them,  and  which  only  hard  experience  can 
teach.  But  really,  the  greater  part  of  the  troubles  and  disap- 
pointments which  surround  new  settlers,  especially  those  who  go 
with  a  little  money,  could  be  avoided,  if  they  would  not  be  in 
such  a  hurry  to  buy  land  and  settle.  It  is  so  in  Ontario,  which 
province  I  kno^v  well,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  ia  the  North-West 
Territory  and  in  British  Columbia  we  shall  find  the  same  fact  holds 
good." 

And  then,  for  a  little  while,  we  wandered  ofE  into  recitals  of 
incidents  and  adventures  of  the  past.  He  had  lived  a  life  of  quiet 
retirement  in  an  English  country  town,  and  I  have  lived  a  somewhat 
roving  life  in  various  lands,  so  that  each  was  able  to  interest  the 
other.  But  now  his  two  daughters  ceased  their  walk  and  joined  us. 
I  must  describe  these  good  people,  shortly,  for  their  story  is  inter- 
woven closely  with  what  1  have  to  tell.  They  added  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  and  interest  of  my  journey,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  what 
experience  I  had  had  in  the  past,  helped  a  little  to  the  happy  settle- 
ment which  we  all  think  now  will  result  from  our  trip. 

Mr.  Selby  is  a  thorough  Englishman,  somewhat  over  fifty.  He  is 
yet  as  hale  and  hearty  as  most  younger  men.  He  has  passed  his  life 
in  a  provincial  town,  where  he  appears  to  have  hitherto  held  a  part- 
nership in  some  manufacturing  business,  where  very  little  more  was 
required  of  him  than  to  receive  an  income,  moderate,  but  enough  to 
keep  him  and  his  in  all  the  refinements,  if  not  the  luxuries,  of 
life.  But  now,  from  what  I  can  make  out,  his  connection  with  this 
business  has  to  be  given  up ;  I  don't  know  why,  but  so  it  is.    He  has 
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to  retire  from  the  business  with  some  few  thousands,  not  enough,  he 
thinks,  to  kee])  up  the  style  they  have  been  used  to.  And  so,  having 
had  an  idea  for  many  yefirs  that  he  would  like  to  emigrate,  he  is 
now — very  sensibly,  I  think — on  his  way  to  see  what  Canada  is  like 
before  deciding  whether  to  reduce  expenses  at  home  or  to  begin 
life  over  again  in  a  new  country.  He  ai>pear3  to  l)e  a  vory  genial, 
open-hearted  man,  full  of  information,  a  great  reader,  has  much  love 
for  nature  and  for  natural  history  and  country  pursuits  generally, 
talks  of  being  a  fair  shot,  enjoys  a  walk  and  a  talk,  and  is  a  very 
pleasant  companion.  Most  of  the  young  fellows  ou  board  seem  to 
like  him  as  well  as  the  elders  do,  which  means  much.  Ho  tells  me 
his  wife  died  some  years  ago;  since  then  his  daughtei*  Maud  has 
been  housekeeper.  Maggie,  the  younger  girl,  has  loft  school  only 
two  or  three  years.  Both  of  them  are  just  as  good  examples  of 
English  girls  as  could  be  found. 

Maud,  the  elder,  is  about  twenty-four,  tall  and  fair,  with  clear 
grey,  truthful  eyes.  You  cannot  call  her  beautiful,  and  yet  her  ex- 
pression of  good  nature  and  good  sense  makes  hers  a  pleasant  face  to 
look  upon.  Her  easy  walk  and  cari'iage,  the  pose  of  her  head,  the 
action  of  her  hands,  and,  beyond  all,  her  voice,  mark  her  as  the  young 
gentlewoman. 

Maggie  is  the  beauty,  so  her  father  and  sister  think.  I  'm  sure, 
too,  judging  by  the  attention  she  receives,  and  the  heads  that  turn  as 
she  passes,  most  people  agree  with  them.  I  know  I  do.  1  don't 
pretend  to  be  able  to  describe  her.  If  you  can  fancy  Millais' 
"  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  "  grown  up,  I  think  you  have  her  portrait. 
She  is  shorter  than  her  sister,  and  of  a  merrier  disposition.  Her 
pretty  mouth  is  generally  curved  in  smiles,  and  hor  eyes  respond 
to  every  touch  of  oddity  or  comicality  which  passes  before  them.  She 
also  has  the  clear  and  bell-like  voice  which  marks  her  sister.  No 
slang  does  either  permit  herself,  and  yet  they  are  both  first-rate 
and  amusing  talkers. 

When  these  two  charming  girls  joined  us,  they  were  not  alone. 
Two  or  three  of  the  young  men  accompanied  them,  and  the  talk 
became  general.  Then  the  son,  Tom  Selby,  came  up,  and  when  I  have 
said  a  few  words  about  him,  the  family  portraits  will  be  complete. 

Tom  is,  I  know,  just  twenty-one,  a  tall,  good-looking,  blue-eyed 
fellow.  He  wears  close-cut  curly  brown  hair,  and  a  short  moustache. 
He  is  very  quiet-mannered,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  walk  arm-in-arm 
with  his  father,  as  I  had  often  seen  him  do,  nor  to  trot  his  sisters 
round,  with  evident  enjoyment,  too ;  rather  a  rare  trait  in  many 
young  Englishmen  of  to-day,  I  grieve  to  see.     I  have  a  notion  '^  om 
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is  rather  troubled  with  want  of  decision  of  character,  but  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  judge  him  yet.  As  we  journey  on,  I  shall  perhaps  think 
differently.  Just  now  he  strikes  me  as  being  like  a  certain  pro- 
minent politician,  possessed  of  "an  open  mind."  I'm  sure  he  has 
great  capabilities,  and  already  I  like  him  well. 

After  a  little,  Tom  and  I  walk  to  the  end  of  our  promenade,  and 
looking  aft  over  the  steerage  we  see  there  every  space  covered  with 
human  beings,  who  are  mostly  "  resting,"  On  a  hatchway,  fenced 
round  with  rope  like  a  prize-ring,  are  twenty  or  thirty  young  girls 
attired  alike  in  blue  dresses  and  scarlet  woollen  hoods,  with  a  lady 
in  charge  of  them.  Very  pretty  and  very  proper  they  all  look.  They 
are  orphans,  or  "rescued"  waifs,  and  are  being  taken  out  to  be 
"  settled."  Near  them  is  a  mixed  group  with  an  accordion,  sing- 
ing and  beating  time ;  "  Salvation  Army  "  people,  I  hear.  Here  and 
there  a  few  men  are  playing  cards,  and  groups  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, parties  of  young  and  old,  are  everywhere.  From  the  East  End 
of  London,  I  should  say,  most  of  them  are,  and  as  many  of  them  are 
continually  eating,  it  is  very  amusing  to  watch  them.  I  suppose  the 
majority  have  never  had  so  good  a  time  before,  plenty  of  food, 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  and,  for  all  the  steady  ones  at  any  rate,  the  best 
of  prospects  ahead. 

I  was  upon  deck  this  morning  about  six,  when  to  hear  the  racket 
in  that  part  of  the  ship  was  very  funny.  One  fellow  was  shouting 
"  Water-creases  !  "  another  "  Fish  alive,  oh !  "  and  many  other  of  the 
various  street  cries  so  familiar  at  home  were  to  be  heard.  One  was 
repeating  in  the  solemn,  hoarse  tones  of  the  gutter  huckster,  "  Ownly 
a  penny — ownly  a  penny  ;  a  cock  and  a  hen  in  a  box,"  «&c.,  &c.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  not  a  new  hand  at  that  performance. 

At  the  other  end  of  our  promenade,  we  overlook  the  intermediate 
and  second-class  passengers.  Here,  barring  the  room  to  move  about, 
is  the  same  sort  of  thing  going  on  as  among  us  saloon  people — sing- 
ing, flirting,  spooning. 

But  now  a  bell  rings,  a  very  welcome  sound.  It  is  first  bell  for 
dinner,  and  we  are  glad,  for  we  are  always  hungry,  and  our  seven 
meals  a  day  are  always  well  attended. 

"  Seven  meals ! "  you  exclaim.  Well,  yes :  for  at  7  a.m.  coffee 
and  tea  is  to  be  had,  biscuits,  and  bread  and  butter  too,  and  oome 
make  as  hearty  a  breakfast  then  as  plenty  do  ashore.  Then,  at 
8.30,  the  regular  breakfast  is  served,  and  a  good  one  it  is.  Every- 
thing, from  fruit  and  porridge  up  to  the  most  elaborate  breakfast 
dishes.  At  1  p.m.  we  have  luncheon,  usually  two  kinds  of  soup,  and 
a  great  variety  of  cold  dishes,  and  at  4  there  is  afternoon  tea  and 
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cakes  for  all  who  wish  it.  At  6  there  is  dinner,  and  after  that  tea 
again ;  and  up  to  10  you  can  order  what  you  please,  and  it  is  just 
astonishing  the  quantity  of  poached  eggs,  sardines  on  toast,  Welsh 
rarebits,  hot  lemonade,  &c.,  those  poor  stewards  have  to  worry  with 
until  11  p.m.,  when  lights  are  put  out  in  the  saloon. 

Biit  the  bell  rings  for  dinner,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  hasten 
down  and  take  our  seats ;  and  then,  for  nearly  ai  hour,  there  is  a 
rattle  and  a  clatter,  and  a  very  lively  time  for  all,  the  stewards 
especially. 

What  do  we  have  for  dinner,  you  perhaps  ask.  Everything  that 
is  good,  and  generally  a  magnificent  appetite,  for,  you  understand, 
we  are  having  a  splendid  passage.     It  is  not  always  thus,  alas ! 

After  dinner,  more  walking  and  smoking,  and  talking  and  flirting, 
and,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  spooning  ;  for  anyway  the  night  is 
cool  and  rugs  are  very  comfortable,  and  one  good  big  one  is  plenty 
for  two,  you  know. 

And  then  I  pay  a  visit  to  the  smoking-room,  where  are  gathered  a 
company  of  men  who  generally  pass  their  timy  talking.  A  few  play 
whist,  but  there  is  nothing,  on  the  Allan  steamers,  at  any  rate, 
worthy  to  be  called  gambling. 

It  is  surprising  what  an  interesting  lot  of  people  one  meets  in 
the  smoking-room.  Assembled  this  evening  are  some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  men  at  least,  a  dozen  of  whom  are  old  travellers.  Here  is  one 
who  has  been  for  thirty  years  in  Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island,  a  most 
interesting  and  intelligent  man,  and  he  tells  us  much  that  is  new 
about  the  place  we  hope  ere  long  to  see.  By  his  side  is  one  who 
has  been  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  service,  and  who  is  returning 
now  from  the  first  six  months'  leave,  after  having  been  for  twenty- 
one  years  at  one  of  the  Company's  factories  in  the  far  north. 
During  that  time  he  had  rarely  seen  a  white  man,  only  once  a  year, 
at  any  rate.  He  tells  me  of  his  life  up  there,  and  speaks  of  his  wife 
and  children,  and  I  say — 

"  Tour  wife  must  find  it  very  dull." 

And  he  replies,  "  Oh,  she  has  her  children,  and  she  has  got  used 
to  it." 

But  when  he  leaves  his  seat  to  get  a  light,  my  neighbour  whispers, 
"  Squaw  !  " 

I  say,  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

And  he  replies,  **  Why,  his  wife  is  a  squaw — an  Indian.  Don't  you 
understand  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  see!  "  I  remark  in  astonishment.  Yet  he  seems  a  man  of 
breeding,  is  well  read  and  quite  civilized. 
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Farther  on  sits  a  fine  young  Scotcliman,  "  a  rancher"  in  Alberta. 
He,  too,  tells  me  much  about  that  part.  He  has  two  sisters  on  board, 
who  are  going  to  s^jend  a  year  or  so  with  him  in  his  distant  home. 
They  will  be  welcomed  there,  for  white  girls  are  scarce  in  the  far 
iVortli-West. 

Then  there  is  the  Colonel,  a  rare  good  sort;  he  is  simply 
going  on  a  triji  for  change  of  air  and  scene.  His  duties  lie  in  a> 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  the  work  is  most  trying,  and  he 
thinks  a  three  months'  tour  in  Canada  will  bo  a  rest.  A  very  quiet 
man,  he  smokes  vast  quantities  of  tobacco,  never  speaks  on  politics  ; 
but  when,  as  is  rarely  the  case  in  the  smoke-room,  "  Home  Rule  "  is 
mentioned,  only  to  be  scoffed  at  as  a  i^iece  of  folly  which  no  one 
who  knows  the  world  believes  in  for  a  moment,  and,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  a  witty  or  a  wise  remai'k  is  made  aneut  it,  then  you  will 
see  the  colonel's  eyes  sparkle,  and  may  feel  quite  assured  as  to  what 
his  views  are.  Another  man  is  going  to  Japan.  He  has  been  often 
backwards  and  forwards  by  various  routes,  and  now  is  trying  this 
one ;  and  he  says  that  if  the  accommodation  is  anything  like  what 
the  advertisements  promise,  this  way  through  Canada  will  be  a 
favourite  one  to  the  Far  East. 

Here  is  an  Englishman  who  was  in  Canada  some  twenty  years  ago. 
He  speaks  of  things  out  there  in  a  way  that  makes  Canadians  laugh, 
he  having  no  idea  how  they  have  gone  ahead  there  since  the  National 
Policy  has  been  the  order  of  the  day.  Then  one  of  the  party  who 
is  declared  to  be  a  good  singer  is  urged  to  tune  up.  His  friends 
warn  us  to  desist,  though  admitting  he  can  do  it  well.  Therefore,  of 
course,  we  urge  him  all  the  more,  until  at  last  he  starts  this  very 
doleful  ditty — 

One  blew-bottell  sat  on  a  milestone, 
Tew  blew-bottells  sat  on  a  milestone. 
Three,  &c. 

One  blew-bottell  flew  off  the  milestone. 
Tew  blew-bottells  flow  off  the  milestone — 

and  so  on  ad  lib. 

This  exasperating  song  he  keeps  going  in  sjjite  of  everything, 
threats  included,  till  we  are  all  driven  out  of  the  room  on  deck. 

All  the  time  Mr.  Selby  has  been  with  us,  drinking  in  informa- 
tion. He  tells  me,  by  and  by,  that  it  seems  very  hard  to  judge, 
from  what  he  hears,  which  is  the  best  part  of  Canada  to  live  in, 
what  is  the  best  business  to  engage  in,  and  what  will  be  best,  gene- 
rally speaking,  for  him  to  do.  I  tell  him  nothing  could  be  wiser  than 
just  what  he  is  doing,  going  to  look  about  for  himself,  and  so  form 
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his  own  judgment.  Tlieu,  when  hitei*  on  we  are  taking  a  last  look 
round  on  deck,  we  still  hear  many  a  gay  exclamation  and  happy 
laugh,  for  all  the  cosy  corners  are  still  occupied,  and  all  the  '>ung 
people  appear  to  be  enjoying  the  glorious  moonlight. 

I  take  a  short  walk  with  one  of  my  young  lady  acquaintances. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  it  ?  "  I  inquire. 

"  Oh,  it 's  splendid  !  Why,  I  have  always  dreaded  the  sea,  and  I 
find  it  most  delightful.  The  only  drawback  is,  it  will  be  so  soon 
over.  We  are  more  than  half-way  across  already,  and  to-morrow  the 
Captain  says  we  shall  be  near  the  Banks,  and  the  laud  should  be  iu 
sight  next  day.     I  wish  it  could  last  a  month." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  let  us  hope  you  will  be  able  to  say  the  same 
to-morrow  night.  It  is  very  enjoyable  now,  I  don't  deny ;  but  wait. 
We  have  a  good  way  to  go  yet,  you  know." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     Is  there  any  danger  ?  " 

"  Danger !  Oh,  no  ;  but  if  all  be  well,  you  and  I  will  have  a  walk 
to-morrow  night,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  as  fine  as  it  is  now." 

And  then  to  bed,  "  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep." 

I  awoke  about  six  next  morning.  It  was  very  quiet,  and  one 
could  but  just  detect  the  motion  of  the  screw,  so  easilv  does  the 
Parmesian  travel.  But  for  the  rushing  of  the  water  past  her  side, 
it  would  have  been  very  hard  to  tell  we  were  moving.  xVud  so,  as  I 
lay  half  awake,  I  heard  for  the  first  time  that  voyage  a  most  un- 
earthly roar  on  deck.  The  fog-horn — alas !  I  knew  it  well.  In 
another  minute  again  it  bellowed  forth,  and  the  engines  stopped. 
Then  the  electric  bells  began  to  sound  for  the  stewards,  and  the  fact 
was  made  known  below  that  there  was  dense  fog  all  round  us. 

Being  an  old  stager,  I  knew  I  ^ould  do  no  better  than  remain 
where  I  was,  and  trust  for  safety.  However,  I  know  several  men 
went  on  deck,  but  they  soon  gladly  came  below  again. 

All  that  day  we  were  enveloped  iu  a  dense  wet  fog.  The  routine 
of  the  ship  went  on  as  usual,  while  every  minute  the  dread  fog-horn 
yelled.  There  was  no  pleasure  in  being  on  deck,  and  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  wander  from  saloon  to  music-room,  from  there  to 
smoke-room,  and  back  again.  At  night  it  was  the  same.  But  when 
I  awoke  next  morning  the  fog-horn  was  still.  I  went  on  deck,  and 
found  there  was  a  partial  clearance.  We  were  on  the  "  Flemish 
Caj),"  and  going  ahead  full  speed.  Shortly  after,  we  passed  close 
to  a  fishing  schooner  at  anchor.  She  had  a  number  of  small  boats 
down,  and  the  men  in  them  were  catching  halibut  in  fine  style ;  and 
then  we  saw  some  ice.  It  cleared  up  more  and  more,  and  by  the 
time  breakfast  was  over,  and  all  had  gathered  once  again  on  deck, 
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hoping  for  a  bright  day,  wo  were  surrounded  by  fifty  or  sixty  bergs. 
Till  noon  it  was  a  brilliant  enough  sight ;  but  then  the  fog  shut 
down  on  us  once  more,  the  fog-horn  howled  again,  and  the  engines 
were  stopped  dead.  It  was  a  dry  fog  this  time,  however,  and  a  few 
feet  up  it  was  still  a  brilliant  day  ;  for  we  could  see  the  sun  shining 
brightly  on  our  mast-heads. 

Father  Terry,  walking  disconsolately  up  and  down  the  deck, 
remarked  to  me  he  hoped  at  any  rate  it  would  be  clear  when  we 
passed  Anticosti,  for,  said  he — 

"A  friend  of  moine,  passing  there  lately,  saw  two  bears  come 
down  for  a  dhrink,  and  I  would  like  to  see  that  same  meself." 

"Oh,  then,  bears  drink  sea-water  in  Anticosti,  do  they?" 

"Faith,  then,  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "but  that's  what  me  friend 
tould  me." 

"Travellers  see  strange  sights  indeed,"  said  I. 

This  night  a  concert  had  been  got  up,  and,  in  spite  of  outside 
troubles,  it  was  a  great  success.  We  had  some  very  good  music 
from  the  Jubilee  singers.  The  mail  agent  recited  "  There  was  a 
sound  of  revelry  by  night,"  with  a  fine  old  brogue.  Miss  Selby 
gave  us  one  or  two  beautiful  songs,  and  so  did  pretty  Maggie.  But 
our  "Blew  Bottell"  friend  came  out  in  grand  style,  and  fairly 
brought  down  the  house.  I  heard  it  was  an  original  composition  he 
sung  ;  anyway,  I  had  not  heard  it  before.  To  the  tune  of  "  In  the 
Gloaming,"  he  sang,  with  a  very  charming  voice,  the  words — 


On  the  steamer,  (3  my  darling,  when  the  fog-liorn  screams  and  blows, 

And  the  steward's  j^entlo  footstep  softly  comes  and  softly  goes, 

Whe      he  passengers  are  groaning  in  the  midst  of  pain  and  woe, 

Will  you  think  of  me  and  love  me,  as  you  did  not  long  ago  ? 

In  the  cabin,  0  my  dai'ling,  think  not  bitterly  of  me, 

Tho'  I  rushed  away  and  left  you,  in  the  middle  of  your  tea : 

1  was  seized  with  sudden  longing  just  to  gaze  upon  the  sea, 

It  was  best  to  leave  you  thus,  dear,  best  for  you  and  best  for  me. 

When  he  finished,  the  applause  was  so  enthusiastic  that  it  brought 
in  the  Captain  from  the  bridge,  who,  in  oil-skins  and  sou' -wester, 
gave  us  a  few  hearty  words,  and  then  skipped  upon  deck  again. 
Result,  some  d610  for  the  Liverpool  Sailors'  Orphanage. 

Next  noon  we  found  we  had  made  but  a  very  few  miles,  and  my 
fair  friend  of  an  evening  or  two  before  said  to  me — 

"  I  wish  we  were  there." 

The  next  day  it  was  no  better,  and  the  grumbling  about  that  ship's 
decks  was  amazing.  One  would  have  thought  it  was  tho  Parinesian's 
fault,  or  at  any  rate  the  Allans',  or  the  Captain's.     All  deck-walking 
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amonejst  the  youncfor  people  had  ceased,  and  there  was  no  cosy  dry 
corner  to  be  lound,  iur  the  dry  foq;  had  turned  to  a  wet  and  very 
cold  one.  The  fun  and  tlio  flirtations  had  to  bo  confined  to  the 
saloon,  or  to  the  music-room,  and  did  not  appear  to  answer.  The 
smokinpf-room  was  always  full,  and  whenever  the  fog-horn  was 
longer  than  usual  in  howling,  someone  went  outside  to  take  a  look, 
and  so  hour  after  hour  wore  on. 

Don't  su])poso,  however,  that  evei'vone  is  miserable,  that  all  our 
passengers  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  ashore  ;  not  a  bit  of  it.  I  was  walk- 
ing this  morning  with  a  youth  who  confided  to  me  that  he  could  go 
on  sailing  thus  for  ever. 

I  may  as  well  explain  here,  that  I  was  tolerably  sure  this  young 
man  was  so  confiding  to  me  because  he  saw  that  I  was  very  much  ia 
Mr.  Selby's  society,  and  that  I  appeared  to  be  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  his  daughters.  It  was  already  "Maud"  and  "Maggie" 
between  us.  For,  amongst  other  queer  coincidences  which  have 
happened  to  me  time  and  again,  one  of  the  queerest  was  that,  a 
couple  of  days  ago,  Mr.  Selby  discovered  that  I  was  related  to  him  ; 
a  long  way  off,  no  doubt,  but  still,  as  he  chose  to  recognize  it,  i  did 
not  object  to  accepting  the  position,  for  I  foresaw  that,  with  such 
a  genial,  pleasant  family,  I  might  look  for  much  pleasant  intercourse 
on  our  journey  aci'oss  to  the  Pacific. 

This  young  fellow  with  whom  I  was  talking  is  named  Charles 
Donald,  and,  from  the  first  day  on  board,  it  was  quite  clear  he  had 
been  mightily  struck  with  Maggie  Selby.  Every  day  since,  and 
every  evening  too,  he  has  been  her  close  attendaiit.  Wet  or  dry,  fog 
or  fair,  there  is  Master  Charlie  on  the  look-out,  hanging  about  the 
saloon  stairway  if  she  is  below,  or  watching  a  chance  to  get  beside 
her  if  she  is  already  on  deck.  A  very  good-looking  fellow  is  this 
Charlie.  Maggie  does  not  ajjpear  at  all  indisposed  to  accej^t  his 
attentions,  and  there  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  incline  to  a  pretty 
girl  like  her.  He,  however,  is  really  in  downright  earnest,  one 
can  but  see  tJiat.  Maggie,  I  think,  treats  it  as  a  joke  merciy.  As 
a  consequence  of  all  this,  he  has  shown  me  more  than  once  that  he 
would  like  to  talk  to  me  in  a  confidential  way,  and  now  this  ro- 
mantic  touch  about  "  sailing  thus  for  ever  "  breaks  the  ice,  and  I  let 
him  talk.  It  all  comes  to  this  ;  he  is  head  over  ears  in  love,  &c.  &c. 
Well,  I  show  myself  to  be  very  sympathetic,  though  I  hope  I  talk 
sensibly  to  him,  for  I  don't  believe  it  is  a  bit  of  use  going  dead 
against  young  people  when  they  think  they  are  in  love.  Of  course 
I  reason  with  him,  and  I  talk  of  ways  and  means,  and,  before  long, 
find  him  admitting  the  absurdity  of  his  thinking  of  such  a  thing. 
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Fo",  mark  you,  this  young  man  is  going  out  to  join  one  Jack  Hardy, 
who,  ho  tells  me,  has  got  a  quartei'-section  of  land  soniewhero  near 
Broadview,  on  the  Prairies,  where  he  is  living  by  himself.  He, 
Charlie  Donald,  is  taking  out  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  to  join 
his  friend  and  to  buy  stock,  and  those  two  are  going  to  live  toge- 
ther there  and  farm.  This  is  all  the  prospect  he  has  in  life,  not  a 
bad  one  for  him  alone,  doubtless.  But  to  ask  a  girl  like  Maggie 
Selby  to  join  him  at  it !  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  says,  "  of  course  it  in  absurd," 
aud  I  perfectly  agree  with  him.  He  remarks  next  that  he  has  often 
heard  of  men  making  quite  a  splendid  home  in  America  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  To  which  I  can  only  demur, 
with — 

"  Wait,  my  boy,  wait ;  you  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 
I  think  I  (Jo.  I  pioi)Ose  staying  some  days  in  or  near  Broadview 
before  long,  and  I'll  como  and  see  you;  then  you  can  tell  me  what 
you  think  about  it  all." 

No  doubt  this  good  fellow  sees  the  sense  of  what  I  say,  but  he 
talks  to  me  about  it  whenever  he  has  the  chance.  I  like  him  im- 
mensely ;  yet  I  hope  he  does  not  think  that  I  am  likely  to  help  him 
urge  his  suit,  or  that  I  am  foolish  enough  to  persuade  Maggie  or  any 
other  girl  to  listen  to  him,  for  the  present. 

However,  the  next  day,  at  noon,  the  fog  suddenly  rolled  away,  and 
we  had  it  clear  and  bright  riglit  up  to  the  end  of  the  voyage.  We 
had  some  hours  in  field  ice  off  Gaspe,  a  weird  enough  experience. 
We  saw  Anticosti,  but  Father  Terry  was  not  in  luck  with  bears. 
We  saw  white  whales  and  right  whales  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawren^  e, 
and,  generally,  we  had  a  very  good  and  enjoyable  trip  up  the  rivi  r. 
Then,  on  a  l)eautiful  morning,  the  eleventh  day  from  Liverpool,  we 
arrived,  and  were  made  fast  alongside  the  wharf  at  Point  Levis, 
opposite  Quebec. 

It  is  just  astonishing  how  frienuly  we  had  got  in  eleven  days,  how 
anxious  we  all  we;e  to  help  each  other,  how  sorry  to  part.  1  don't  mean 
merely  our  own  party,  myself  and  the  Selbys,  and  Charlie  Donald — 
it  would  have  been  natural  enough  for  us — but  people  to  whom  one 
had  hardly  spoken  during  the  passage  were  now  on  quite  friendly, 
almost  loving,  terms  with  us  and  everybody  else,  and  partings  were 
quite  touching.  And  I,  who  have  made  this  passage  often  before, 
and  am  quite  at  home  in  Canada,  find  myself  greatly  in  request. 
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Getting  Ashore.- -First  Tronblos. — Tlio  Bagsfaj^-c  Difficulty. — .\  Friouil  in  Noocl. 
—A  Quebec  " 'Bus."— The  St.  Martin's  Hotul.— Our  Rocoption.  — The 
"gentlemanly*'  Clerk. — Sky  Parlours. — Amply  provided  with  eic(|/ nccea- 
sary. — Kcmonstrances. — An  "elegant"  Dinner  d,  la  Parhienne. — Faiui.shed 
Traveller.'*. — My  Toik-t  Glass. —  Paternal  Cares. — A  Dotrimi  utul. —  Conversa- 
tion thereon. — The  Colonel's  Dessert-spoon. — Seeing  Quebec. — More  Omnibus 
Experience. — Off  to  Montreal,  and  glad  to  go. — '  Canadian  Jlinstrols." — 
Better  Quarters. — Disgraceful  Roadways. — An  enlightened  [rish  i}oot-l)lack. 
Strange  Arguments  lor  Homo  Rule. — ilontreal  and  its  Peoi)le. — The  young 
Couple  in  Disgrace. — A  "  Colonial  Sleei)or." — Master  Charlie  packed  off. 


Of  all  the  l)acl  inanagement  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  witness,  I 
think  what  I  saw  thiit  clay  at  Point  Levis  and  Quelieu  heats  all.  It 
appeared  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  the  6.  T.  R.,  starts  from 
Point  Levis,  whilst  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  C.  P.  R.,  does 
so  from  Quebec  across  the  river.  So  the  troubh;  was  to  divide  the 
lugpfage  (which  now  became  "  baggage  ")  properly,  and,  after  that 
was  done,  there  came  the  Customs  to  pass,  and  that  vms  a  teaser  to 
many. 

It  is  true,  all  packages  were  addressed  by  order,  and  we  had 
been  furnished  with  conspicuous  labels  to  put  on  them,  stating  by 
which  route  we  were  going.  Yet  it  seemed  as  if  none  of  those 
handling  the  goods  could  read  ;  for  they  paid  no  attention  at  all  to 
either  labels  or  addresses.  Most  of  these  men  were  French  Cana- 
dians, or  Irish,  and  a  horrid  mess  they  had  made  of  things  ten 
minutes  after  the  hatches  wex'e  off  and  the  donkey  engine  had  begun 
hoisting  from  the  hold. 

Miss  —  Liver])ool,  I  will  call  her,  for  she  hailed  from  there, 
came  to  me  in  great  trouble.  She  had  "  heaps  "  of  baggage.  Men 
from  the  shore  and  men  on  the  ship  were  hauling  and  shoving  things 
about,  speaking  to  her  an  unknown  tongue.  Some  of  her  goods 
■were  being  loaded  into  a  tender  on  one  side,  and  other  articles  were 
being  dumped  on  the  wharf  on  the  other.     No  one  appeared  to  be  in 
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much  authority,  and  she  could  not  niako  anyone  attend  to  hi-r.  I 
did  my  best  to  hclj)  her,  hut  with  small  success.  By  and  hy  she  told 
nie  she  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  man  there,  who,  whe  had 
been  assured,  could  help  her  ^'reatly  out  of  just  such  :i  fix  as  this. 
She  showed  me  the  letter.  It  was  addressed  to  a  jH^rson  named 
Moran,  but  then  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  leave  the  spot  to  find 
him.  Just  at  that  moment  a  very  strange  thiuj^-  happened,  for,  as  I 
read  the  name  ]\Iorau  in  the  letter,  I  heard  some  of  the  labourers 
shouting  it  out,  and  he  who  seemed  to  respond  appeared  to  be 
in  some  kind  of  authority.  He  was  certainly  a  ntugh-looking  cus- 
tomer enough  ;  but  old  experience  has  taught  me  not  to  think  too 
much  of  appearances  in  Canada,  and  in  other  lands  as  well.  So, 
when  I  told  her  I  dared  say  that  might  be  the  man,  she  was  afraid 
to  speak  to  him.  But  I,  hoping  to  do  her  a  good  turn,  got  near,  and 
asked  him  if  he  know  this  lady's  friend.  He  said  he  did,  and  then 
I  made  him  come  and  speak  to  her.  He  came,  he  read  his  letter, 
shook  hands  with  her  and  with  me,  and  in  five  minutes  all  her 
troubles  ceased.  Said  he  at  parting,  "  And  when  you  get  across  to 
the  C.  P.  K.  just  mention  my  name  to  M;.  Morrison,  and  he  will  put 
you  through." 

Then  I  and  my  friends  crossed  in  the  ferry  to  Quebec,  where  all 
•  as  in  equal  confusion.  Heaps  upon  heaps  of  baggage ;  crowds  of 
emigrants  jierched  all  over  it ;  a  string  of  hundreds  waiting  to  get 
up  to  the  ticket  office  to  have  their  coui)ons  stamped  ;  a  broiling  hot 
day;  people  talking  and  arguing;  babies  crying;  English,  Scotch,^ 
Irish,  German,  and  French  jabbering  at  once  ;  and  tlie  only  man  in 
uniform  present  a  policeman,  who  kept  shouting  out,  "I  tell  yez  to 
be  (piite,  an  it  '11  all  come  right."  No  doubt  to  strangei's  it  was  a 
terrible  time.  All  the  confusion  could  have  been  easily  avoided  by 
a  very  little  system,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  few  uniform  caps,  or 
badges,  to  show  the  people  who  were  connected  with  the  railway. 

We  were  naturally  anxious  to  escape  from  the  wretched  turmoil 
too,  but  where  was  our  baggage?  Amongst  the  packages  piled 
around  we  had  a  hard  time  to  discover  it,  and  when  found  what 
were  we  to  do  with  it  ?  Tired,  hungry,  hot,  and  dusty,  we  were  on 
the  point  of  leaving  it  to  its  fate,  for  as  it  was  all  addressed  we 
knew  it  would  be  safe,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  for  Morrison. 
I  found  him,  and  this  is  what  occurred — 

*'  What's  the  trouble  ?  "  he  asked,  and  I  told  him. 

"  That  all !  Come  on.  Wbere  are  you  going  V  Here,  I'll  check  it 
for  you.  Customs  House  officer!  Oh,  well — do  you  wajit  to  see 
himr"' 
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'•  Ct-rtaiuly  not ;  bvit  we  thought " 

"  Oh,  wo  don't  mind  thowi'  fellows  hero.  Hero  are  your  cliecks. 
Off  you  go!      S()-h)iig  !      Ghid  tj  have  hcou  ol'  use  to  you." 

Thus,  in  about  ten  minutes,  with  a  shake  gf  the  hand,  I  was  oiY 
with  my  friends,  and  ilutt  troubh'  was  past. 

Don't  tell  mo  that  letters  of  introduction  are  uselesH.  Why,  Miss 
Liverpool's  letter  saved  us  all  iiours  of  worry. 

Then  wo  got  into  the  Hotel  'bus,  which  was  waiting — and  oh,  that 
'bus!  It  was  not  my  lirst  experience  of  such  i\  vehicle,  nor  my  first 
drive  along  an  American  road,  but  my  friends  had  not  tried  either 
before.  Such  a  rattle  and  jerk  with  which  we  started ;  such  ruts  and 
gullies  which  we  were  galloped  through  ;  such  logs  and  rubbish  we 
were  hurried  over;  such  springs  and  seats,  such  dirt  and  dust,  and 
heat  and  snow!  We  were  quickly  into  the  city  though,  a  quaint  old- 
world  place  enough;  and  then,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  we  drew  up 
at  the  St.  Martin's  Hotel. 

Before  we  got  there  though,  a  man  stepped  from  the  road  on  to 
the  back  of  the  'bus,  and  i»ut  his  hand  in  at  the  back  of  the  window, 
and  said  — 

"  Fares,  fifty  cents." 

Said  I,  "  My  fine  fellow,  who  are  you  ?  " 

To  which  he  politely  replied — 

*•  It  don't  make  no  odds  who  I  am  ;  pay  your  fare — fifty  cents  !  " 

I  asked  the  people  at  the  hotel  afterwards  if  this  was  all  right. 
They  told  mo  that  it  was,  and  that  the  man  was  "  Bill."  A  queer 
country  !     My  friends  wore  finding  it  to  be  so  already. 

"  But,  gintlemen,"  said  the  "  giutlemau  "  who  drove  the  'bus,  '*  won't 
you  walk  right  into  the  Kotuuda  and  register?  I  guess  there  ain't 
no  time  to  lose." 

With  much  trepidation  we  entered.  We  had  heard  so  much  of 
this  hotel,  all  the  way  from  Liverpool,  that  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  it  was  not  so  "  awfully  "  grand  after  all.  In  fact, 
the  Rotunda  was  just  an  ordinary,  circular  room,  paved  with 
marble,  and  of  no  great  size.     Then  we  "  registered." 

The  clerk  condescended  to  turn  the  book  round  to  us,  but  he  spoke 
not.  The  Colonel  wrote  his  name  and  address  in  it  first,  then  I  did, 
then  Mr.  Selby  and  his  fan:'ly,  then  Father  Terry  ;  about  a  dozen  of 
us  altogether.     When  we  had  done — 

"  From  Eurrop  ?  "  said  the  clerk. 

"  From  England — yes,"  we  replied. 

"From  Eurrop  V  "  he  repeated  interrogatively  ;  so  we  admitted  the 
offence.     Then  calmly  and  very  slowly,  and  with  much  examination 
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of  a  chart  which  huii^,'  lu'hiiul  \\\\\\,  he  |»ut  ti^'uros  to  cacli  of  onr 
nain<>H.  VVIu'ii  this  was  done,  ho  Htruck  a  hell,  ami,  hxikiiig  np  to 
the  (••'iliti^,  waited  in  di^'iiifit'il  roposc  till  a  man  caino.  lit;  turned 
tliL'  buuk  ti»  thin  pfTMnn,  pointed  j,'racet'nliy  to  the;  row  of  tif^'ures,  then 
picked  up  a  newHpiip<;r  and  a  half-conHninod  ei^'ar,  which  he  lit. 
Finally,  he  turned  his  liack  to  ub,  sat  down,  and  roHuniod  hin  ori^'inal 
occupation  of  Hniokin<,'  and  reading  the  newa. 

Father  Terry  said,  "  Be  Japers  !  " 

Tlie  Colonel — well,  his  moustache  iairly  curlod  up  with  scorn,  and 
he  said — "My  fine  boy,  if  I  had  yo  in  Skibhereen,  but  I'd  show 
ye  !  "  However,  he  said  this  snltn  voce,  mind  you,  for  we  had  an 
idea  this  dandy  clerk  had  not  8prun<,'  far  from  County  Cork.  Such 
was  our  welcome  to  Canada  ! 

"  My  friends,"  said  I,  "  I  'm  almost  a  Canadian,  lot  me  welcome 
you.  Quebec  is  not  the  whole  of  Canada,  neither  is  the  St.  Martin's 
the  only  hotel  in  it.     But  it  will  do  for  one  nifjht." 

And  thiit  sleek  clerk  did  not  move  a  hair,  but  calmly  smoked  on 
and  read  the  news. 

"  Porter,  show  us  to  our  rooms !  "  we  said  in  dud^'eon.  Then 
the  porter  took  us  up,  up,  up,  and  the  hi<^her  we  went  the  more 
"  wrathy  "  we  got,  esi)ecially  the  Colonel. 

On  the  topmost  floor  of  all,  the  porter  unlocked  some  rooms.  I 
went  into  but  one,  it  was  mine  ;  and  it  was  enough.  There  was  a 
window,  but  not  a  blind  ;  there  was  a  floor  but  not  a  carpet ;  there 
was  a  wooden  chair,  there  was  a  bed,  also  a  jug  and  a  basin,  and 
that  was  all,  absolutely  all ! 

Well,  then'  was  some  pretty  "tall  "  i.  .„uage  used  on  the  top  floor 
of  that  hotel  during  the  next  few  minutes,  and  then  the  porter 
spoke. 

"  Well,  I  guess  them's  all  the  rooms  we 've  got  vacant.  You'll 
get  no  others."  Then  he  left,  but  I  think  most  of  us  were  down  to 
the  V  Tice  quicker  than  he  was,  and  we  surrounded  that  clerk  with  a 
clamour  which  made  him  pay  attention,  but  that  was  all  we  got  from 
him. 

We  told  him  we  imtst  have  this  and  that.  He  promised  everything. 
I  said — 

"  I  want  a  blind  m  my  window." 

"  Oh,  a  curtain  you  mane,"  said  he. 

"  Call  it  what  you  please;  I  want  a  window  covering.  Also  I  want 
a  looking-glass ;  I  want  water,  towels,  soap  ;  I  want  a  tumbler,  and 
a  lot  of  things ;  and  we  all  want  better  rooms." 

But  this  latter  none  of  us   got.      We  had  to  put  up  with   the 
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arrani,'t'uionts  luiulo,  and  at  3.50  doU.  or  14a.  por  day.  How  tho 
Solby  KU'ls  fared  I  never  distinctly  know ;  but  they  had  aoiiui  dark 
experiences  I  reckon. 

Dinner  was  ready,  and  wo  ]>artook.  It  consisted  [iriiieiitally  of 
some  very  "line  and  larj,'e"  swallow-tail  coats  antl  pants  and  bijf 
limp  wliito  neckties  to  match.  There  was  also  a  beautiful  bill  of 
fare — I  be^^  i)ardon — Menu,  The  courses  came  in  slowly  and  de- 
parted (luickly.  The  dishes  were  bo  j,'randly  named  we  were  half 
afraid  to  venture,  but  we  chose  tliosc;  wo  thought  we  were  familiar 
with,  and  failed  to  recognize  them.  We  got  enough  to  eat,  however, 
of  some  kind  ;  to  this  day,  we  don't  know  what. 

Father  Terry  remarked,  "Sure  I  expected  that  the  Gresham,  in 
Dublin,  woidd  be  nothing  to  this,"  and  he  was  right,  though  in  an 
opposite  sense. 

This  St.  Martin's  Hotel,  you  must  understand,  is  supposed  to  be 
conducted  on  the  European  plan  ;  that  is,  they  mean  the  Parisian 
plan.  We  were  much  struck  with  the  stylishness  of  the  waiters,  and 
of  the  whole  affair  generally  ;  so  much  so,  that  wo  made  up  our 
minds  to  advise  one  or  two  Parisian  hotel-keepers  we  know  (in  Paris) 
to  adopt  the  St.  Martin's  stylo  forthwith. 

Then  we  went  out  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  sat  awhile  ou 
Dufferin  Terrace. 

"  Faith,"  said  Father  Terry,  "  this  bates  St.  Martin's  Hotel." 

It  was  indeed  a  grand  scene  that  stretched  before  us.  We  were 
high  up  over  the  river.  At  our  feet  lay  old  Quebec,  with  its  quaint 
buildings,  its  wharves  and  cui'ious  craft  lying  by  them.  Across  the 
river  was  Point  Levis,  and  up  and  down,  to  right  and  left  of  us,  was 
no  doubt  tho  most  picturesque  view  in  America.  But  what  a  pity 
it  is  they  do  not  sweep  Dufferin  Terrace  up  sometimes  ! 

Then  we  went  to  the  Depot  (the  Railway  Station),  thinking  we 
might  meet  again  some  of  our  Parmesian  friends,  and  we  did.  Some 
of  them  were  still  struggling  with  their  baggag(;.  There  was  a 
special  train  to  start  for  the  West  some  time  that  night,  and  they 
were  all  to  go  with  it.  But  they  were  hungry,  and,  it  being  past 
meal-time  at  the  hotels,  they  could  get  nothing  to  eat.  We  met  two 
of  our  newly-married  pairs,  and  woebegone  they  were,  for  they  were 
hungry  now.  So  some  of  us  volunteered  to  go  about  the  town  with 
them,  hoping  that,  for  love  or  money,  food  could  be  procured.  But 
the  best  we  could  do  was  cakes  and  lemonade,  at  a  sort  of  German 
confectionery,  and  then  we  left  them.  We  met  some  of  the  lady 
passengers,  too,  and  they  wanted  to  join  us  at  St.  Martin's  Hotel. 
We  were  not  sorry  to  have  to  tell  them  there  was  no  room,  which 
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resulted  in  their  going  to  a  real  French  Canadiiiu  House,  where,  for 
half  our  char<^-es,  they  had  quaint  but  comfortable  entertainment. 

When  I  got  buck  to  my  room  that  night,  I  found  soaj),  water,  and 
a  towol,  but  nt'ither  blind,  looking-glass,  nor  drinking-glass.  Where- 
upon 1  marched  down  to  the  office  in  the  "  Rotunda,"  and  inter- 
viewed the  "gintlemanly  clerk"  once  more.  He  got  angry  this 
time,  and  said  the  looking-glass  in  the  "  wash-room  "  was  good 
enough  for  me.     I  h-iJ  one  of  my  own,  luckily. 

"But  I  want  a  drinking-glass,"  said  I,  "and  I 'm  bound  to  have 
one. 

"Arrah,  what  for?"  said  he. 

"  That 's  none  of  your  business,"  said  I,  "  but  have  one  I  will." 
Then  ho  gave  in,  and  said  he  'd  send  one  up  to  nie. 

By  and  by,  a  boy  came  up  to  my  room,  walked  in  and  examined 
all  the  things  I  had  taken  from  my  bag,  looked  carefully  at  my  wash- 
stand  and  its  arrangements,  and  then  said-r- 

"  And  yez  want  a  glass  ?" 

Then  he  retired,  and  shortly  came  back  with  an  ordinary  tumbler,  a 
goblet  on  a  foot,  and  a  lager-beer  mug.  He  held  these  out  to  me, 
ard  remarked — 

"  Will  ye  chuse  the  wan  ye  want?  " 

I  went  to  bed  that  night  tired  enough.  Fortunately  there  was  a 
bolt  upon  my  door,  so  I  felt  safe  from  intrusion.  I  believe  if  they 
could  have  got  in  they  would  have  had  a  crowd  of  the  natives  (Irish) 
to  see  the  "  Quare  man,  who  couldn't  schlape  widout  a  drinking-glass, 
bedad !  " 

But  before  I  went  to  bed,  Mr.  Selby  and  I,  smoking  a  i)ipe 
together,  had  something  like  the  following  conversation. 

"  I  say,  what  is  that  young  Donald  doing  here  ?  He  said  that  he 
was  going  on  as  quickly  as  he  could  to  his  place  out  West ;  doesn't 
his  train  go  on  to-night  ?  What  is  he  stopping  here  for,  at  heavy 
cost,  too  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  "  be  tells  me  he  is  in  no  such  great  hurry  as  all  that. 
He  would  like  to  travel  with  us  as  far  as  he  can." 

"  He  certainly  is  a  very  prepossessing  young  man,"  continued  Mr. 
Selby.  "  The  girls  like  him,  and  so  does  Tom ;  but  really,  he  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  little  too  attentive  to  Maggie.     What  think  you  ?  " 

To  which  I  could  only  say  that  it  would  be  over  in  a  very  few 
days,  and  that  I  could  hardly  blame  him  for  getting  as  much  pleasure 
as  he  could  from  the  society  of  such  girls  as  the  Misses  Selby,  and 
that  I  didn't  believe  any  harm  would  come  of  it,  and  so  on. 

Before  we  parted,  however,  Mr.  Selby  got  me  to  promise  that  I 
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would   find  out  as  much  as  I  could   about  Donald's    [losition   and 
antecedents,  adding — 

"  One  can't  be  rude  to  him ;  and  yet,  if  he  is  goin*jf  to  stay  with  us 
till  we  arrive  at  Winnipeg,  for  eight  or  ten  days  more  I  suppose,  one 
would  like  to  know  some  little  more  about  him  than  we  do." 

In  the  morning  there  was  a  terrible  to-do  on  oiu*  floor.  I  peeped 
out  and  saw  the  Colonel  in  his  pyjamas,  prancing  up  and  down  the 
passage,  blessing  in  no  niggardly  spirit  two  of  the  hotel  boys,  who, 
pale  and  trembling,  stood  ready  to  retreat  when  he  gave  them  a 
chance.  The  Colonel's  pyjamas  were  in  colour  startling — broad  bars 
of  brilliant  orange,  purple,  and  white.  I  doubt  if  those  youths  had 
ever  seen  such  a  dress.  His  long  moustache,  unkempt,  was  cui'liug 
fiercely  up.  His  eyes  sht)t  fire,  as  he  muttered  maledictions  and 
horrible  threats. 

Each  boy  held  out  a  spoon — a  gravy-spoon  one,  a  tea-spoon  the 
other — while  the  Colonel  stami)ed  and  groaned  and  swore. 

"  It 's  a  DESSERT  spoon  I  want,  by  all  that 's  great !  Don't  you 
know  what  a  dessert  spoon  is  ?  How  many  more  journeys  are  you 
going  to  make  up  and  down  the  stairs  of  this  beggarly  establishment, 
just  to  provide  me  with  a  spoon,  a  syoon,  a  dessert  spoon,  you 
idiots  ?  Down  you  go  again,  and  if  I  don't  get  what  I  want  in  three 
minutes,  I'll  have  your  blood  !  " 

They  were  glad  enough  to  go  out  d  the  raging  Colonel's  presence. 
And  in  a  minute  they  returned,  br'nging  with  tliena  large  handfuls 
of  spoons  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  So  the  Colonel  selected  what  he 
wanted  and  was  appeased.  Yet  I  could  hear  him  growling  to  himself 
for  half  an  hour  afterwards,  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head.  When  we 
all  met  at  breakfast,  he  explained  that  he  had  felt  a  touch  of  the 
gout  coming  on,  and  had  been  put  to  considerable  trouble  to  obtain 
a  dessert  spoon  to  take  some  medicine  in. 

*'  By  Jove,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  think  these  people  know  what  a 
dessert  sjwon  is;"  and  I  had  to  agree  with  him  that  most  probably 
they  didn't. 

A  large  party  of  us  sallied  out  later  on  to  see  Quebec,  and  ^ve  had 
a  merry  time.  Charlie  Donald  was  radiant,  and  I  can't  say  with 
truth  that  Miss  Maggie  looked  s^  bit  displeased  at  his  company. 
The  Colonel  Avas  rather  grumpy.  Maud  said  he  was  "  Peter  grievous." 
Break-Neck  Stairs  he  looked  at  with  disgust.  Little  Champlain 
Street  too ;  and  as  for  Mountain  Hill,  he  raged  to  have  to  climb  up 
there.  However,  we  actually  got  him  up  into  the  citadel,  and  there 
he  sat  down  ou  one  of  the  bastions  and  was  content.  The  rest  of  us 
saw  Wolfe's  and   Montcalm's   monuments,  and  Montgomery's  too,  I 
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believe.  At  any  r.att',  we  saw  all  the  show  places,  and  then  we 
returned  for  lunch.  The  Colonel  wouldn't  stir  out  again  after  that 
meal  was  over,  and  the  last  we  saw  of  him  he  was  growling  audibly 
at  the  beasth'  climate,  and  the  country,  aud  at  Canada  generally. 

Mr.  Selby  said  to  me,  "  I  'm  quite  sure  I  should  not  like  to  live 
here." 

Et  was  over  ninety  in  the  shade ;  yet  in  every  narrow  alley  and 
shady  "orher  there  were  heaps  of  snow.  Nothing  green  was  visible, 
no  tree  in  leaf,  aud  yet  it  was  about  the  middle  of  May ! 

No  doubt  at  all  Quebec  is  a  most  picturesque  city,  but  we  were 
not  sorry  to  leave  it.  So  we  paid  our  bills  and  thanked  the  cour- 
teous clerk  for  the  great  attention  he  had  failed  to  pay  us,  which 
seemed  to  astonish  him  a  good  deal,  and  then  we  left  in  the  same 
rickety  old  'bus  we  came  in.  That  is  to  say,  we  got  into  it — and 
waited. 

"  Now  then,  driver,  why  don't  you  start?  " 

No  reply. 

"  Say,  driver,  the  train  leaves  in  five  minutes.  Get  on,  will 
you?" 

Still  not  a  sign. 

Mr.  Selby  tried  giving  him  a  touch  of  English  politeness,  and 
then  Tom  tried.  They  might  have  been  speaking  to  a  wooden 
man. 

Then  I,  the  only  old  Canadian  resident  present,  said  I  would  give 
him  a  few  words  in  a  style  which  would  wake  him  up,  and  I  did.  I 
let  him  knoAv  that  all  his  passengers  were  not  "  Greenhorns  "  (new 
comers),  as  he  supposed.     Then  said  he — 

"  Och,  why  didn't  ye  say  yo  lived  in  Canady  ?  Sure  then  I  'd  attind 
to  yez  at  oust.  We  have  hapes  of  the  granest  peoile  come  across 
from  bey  ant,  and  I  niver  spakes  to  thim  more  nor  I  cn^i  hllp.  Don't 
I  know  when  the  kyars  goes  out,  sure,  as  well  as  any  man,  and  I'll 
get  yez  there  in  time  ;  but  'tis  the  Governor  we  're  waiting  for.  We 
can't  lave  widout  the  Governor,  d'ye  moind  ?  " 

'«  What  Governor?  "  I  asked. 

"Why,  who  but  the  Governor  of  Canady,  av  coorse?" 

"  le  tiuit  so  ?  " 

"  lo  it  a  lie  ye  think  I  'm  telling  yez  ?  But  here  he  comes ; 
hurry  up,  we  're  ofP,"  and  into  the  'bus  got  Lord  Alexander  Russell, 
Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Canada.  That  was  quite  near  enough 
for  Paddy  on  .he  box. 

On  the  way  "  Bill  "  put  his  hand  into  the  'bus  and  demanded  his 
fifty  cents  each  again. 
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What  a  blessing  the  cliecking  system  is  ou  the  railways  in  America. 
We  had  no  anxiety  about  our  belongings.  Just  tue  two  or  three 
brass  labels  in  our  purses,  and  our  goods  were  safe  until  we  claimed 
them  in  Winnipeg ;  nothing  to  look  after  but  what  they  call  there 
"  personal  baggage,"  i.e.,  what  one  can  carry.  There  are  no  porters 
there,  as  in  England. 

The  St.  Lawrence  was  in  flood,  I  cannot  say  very  much  in  favour 
of  the  scenery  bv'tween  Quebec  and  Montreal;  certainly  there  were 
bits  here  and  there  which  were  fine,  but  as  we  saw  it  that  day  it  was 
not  enchanting. 

The  train  stopped  during  the  evening  beside  a  swamp,  and  I  called 
attention  to  a  peculiar  noise,  a  continuous  hum-m-m,  varied  with 
sounds  which  seemed  to  shape  themselves  into  "  More-rum,  more- 
rum,  more-rum,"  oft  repeated,  whilst  at  intervals  broke  in  a  sharp 
and  squeaky  voice  "  You-wou't-get-it,  you-won't-get-it."  My  com- 
panions were  much  puzzled,  and  more  so  when  I  told  them  it  was  the 
far-famed  Canadian  minstrels;  that  is,  the  frogs.  All  through 
Canada  in  spring,  near  water,  that  noise  never  ceases  at  night. 
Farther  on,  the  train  standing  near  some  thick  woods,  we  heard 
distinctly  the  noise  of  "  Whip-poor-Will."  And  then  we  got  to 
Montreal. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Hall  is  a  good  hotel,  really.  No  doubt  there  are 
some  customs  which  differ  from  ours.  As  in  all  American  hotels,  it 
seems  too  much  as  if  one  were  being  dealt  with  by  machinery. 
Usually  tl'  ;  clerks  are  entirely  devoid  of  politeness  and  urbanity,  as 
Mark  Twain  so  frequently  complains  of  in  his  works.  But  the  clerk 
here  is,  or  was,  a  capital  fellow.  He  always  had  a  decent  word  to 
say  to  one,  and  was  anxious  to  help  to  '.'lake  things  pleasant,  espe- 
cially when  he  knew  we  were  from  England.  The  rooms  are  com- 
fortably furnished  ;   there  is  an  elevator,  and  the  meals  are  good. 

At  breakfast  next  morning,  on  the  bill  of  fare,  we  found  "  New 
York  soles,"  which  we  incredulously  ordered.  They  were  fish,  no 
doubt.     Said  I  to  our  attendant — 

"  What  is  this  ?  " 

He  pointed  to  the  bill  of  fare  and  smiled. 

I  said,  "  What  part  of  the  Old  Country  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  From  Dover,"  said  he. 

Then  again  I  asked,  "  What  fish  is  this  ?  " 

And  then  he  answered,  "  Dabs!  " 

After  that  he  became  our  friend,  and  bore  us  buckwheat  cakes^ 
and  Johnny  cakes,  and  scrambled  eggs,  milk  toast,  and  many 
favourite  Canadian  niceties,  which  I  was  glad  to  enjoy  once  more 
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myself,  and  to  see  my  frieuds  taste  too.     He  served  us  well,  for  I  had 
said  to  him — 

"  I,  too,  have  come  from  Kent,  and  not  two  weeks  ago." 
Thei'e  are  some  very  fine  buildings  in  Montreal,  both  public  and 
private.  I  like  the  private  streets,  the  shady  trees,  and  the  pretty 
houses.  But  oh  !  the  roads,  the  horrid,  rutty,  dirty,  muddy,  dusty 
roads,  unswept  for  months  surely.  Do  they  ever  sweep  them,  I 
wonder  ?  To  a  person  straight  out  from  England  it  looks  almost 
absurd  to  notice  ladies,  really  as  elegantly  dressed  as  you  will  see 
them  anywhere  at  home,  picking  their  way  amongst  it  all.  The 
Selby  girls  wre  very  much  amused  at  it;  their  father  seemed 
annoyed. 

We  drove  n  the  Mountain,  and  round  it,  and  through  the  ceme- 
teries, and  froiu  the  "look-out"  saw  Victoria  Bridge,  and,  from  that 
side  of  the  Mountain  which  looks  away  from  the  city,  we  were  much 
struck  with  the  English  aspect  of  the  landscape.  I  said  it  looked 
like  the  Weald  of  Kent,  as  seen  from  Sutton  Valence. 

Another  time  we  went  to  the  "  Windsor  Hotel,"  and  gazed  with 
awe  at  the  sumptuous  dining-hall. 

"  Remark  the  beautiful  painted  ceiling,"  said  our  Car^dian  guide, 
which  we  did,  and  admitted  it  was  "fine."  Then  we  walked  in 
Dominion  Square,  saw  where  the  Ice  Palace  is  built,  and  admired  the 
Place  d'Armes,  and  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  Nelson's  monument ; 
and  we  visited  some  really  elegant  shops,  and  altogether  we  very 
successfully  tired  ourselves  out. 

Another  day  we  visited  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  which  is  the 
largest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  America,  they  say,  except  one  in  Mexico. 
It  is  like  most  Roman  Catholic  churches,  much  decorated.  Of 
course,  we  went  up  the  tower  and  had  a  good  view.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Father  Terry  did  not  at  all  fi-aternize  with  any  of 
the  hundreds  of  priests  we  saw  about  the  streets.  As  for  nuns, 
there  seemed  no  end  to  them.     Our  friend  remarked — 

"There's  a  sight  too  many  of  them;  they  '11  ate  each  other  up." 
A  bootblack  hailed  me  on  a  street  corner  with  the  usual  "  Shine, 
Sir,  shine!     Tin  cints  (5id.)."      I  said,  "  I'll  shine."     Then,  in  an 
alcove  in  the  wall,  behold  a  sort  of  bench  of  stone  some  thi-ee  feet 
high  ;  on  that  a  wooden  chair,  well  stuffed.     On  this  throne  I  sat  in 
comfort  whilst  my  friend  polished  me  off,  he  standing  nearly  upright. 
But  when  he  touched  my  boots  he  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 
"  Sure,  them  's  ould  couuthry  built." 
I  said,  "  They  are." 
"  An'  have  ye  bin  there  lately  ?  " 
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"  Only  late  last  night  did  I  arrivo  in  Montreal." 

"  And  did  yo  see  ould  Ireland  lately  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  few  weeks  ago." 

"  And  how 's  the  poor  ould  sod  ?  " 

"  Well  enough,"  said  I ;  "  as  charming  still  as  ever." 

"  An'  how's  the  boys?  "  queried  he. 

"  Boys — what  boys  ?  " 

"  Och,  sure,  you  know  the  boys  who  is  going  to  set  things  right  in 
Oirland." 

"  Oh  !  those  boys.  Thei/  're  all  well ;  they  are  having  a  fine  time, 
thanks  to  the  money  you  and  your  sisters  are  continually  sending 
them  from  here." 

"  I  'm  mighty  proud  to  hear  it.  Ah,  the  poor  ould  sod  !  "  he 
soliloquized.  "  Sure,  it 's  a  bad  day  she  *s  having  now,  bad  cess  to  the 
Shpaniards ! " 

"  Spaniards  !    What  do  you  mean  ?    What  have  they  been  doing  ?  " 

"Och,  sure,  d'ye  moind,  'tis  the  Philistians  I  mane." 

"  Well,  they  have  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  others." 

''  But  'tis  hard  times  there  is  there  now,  anyhow,"  he  continued,  as 
he  brushed  away. 

"Aye,  you  're  right  enough  there,"  said  I. 

"  Ah,  be  the  powers,  'tis  O'Brien  and  Parnell  and  the  likes  o' 
thim  will  save  her  yit.  'Tis  a  free  countrie  ould  Ireland  will  be 
directly  ;  they've  amost  got  enough  money  now,  they  say,  to  finish  her 
off,  and  then  the  Philistians  may  look  out."  Subsequent  conversations 
with  this  very  intelligent  bootblack  convinced  me  that  he  really 
understood  that  some  nation,  whom  he  called  Philistines  or  Spaniards 
indiscriminately,  are  the  tyrants  who  cause  all  the  trouble  and  dis- 
tress in  Ireland.  He  seemed  to  have  no  dislike  to  the  British 
Government.  "  Sure,"  said  he,  "  isn't  it  British  Government  here  ?  " 
He  blamed  it,  however,  for  not  clearing  the  country  of  these 
"tyians."  Pai'nell,  he  seemed  to  think,  was  a  sort  of  governor  of 
Ireland,  who  needed  money  to  help  the  head  government  to  do  its 
duty,  and  he  considered  every  friend  of  Ireland  should  subscribe 
every  cent  he  could  sjjare  to  this  good  cause. 

From  more  than  one  Hibernian  servant-girl  in  Canada  I  heard 
explanations  of  the  state  of  the  case  showing  at  least  as  great 
ignorance  as  this. 

Montreal  is  using  the  electric  light  very  generally.  It  did  not 
strike  us  as  being  very  successful ;  the  lamps  are  hung  too  low,  and 
they  are  dazzling. 

We  were  struck  with  the  peculiar  contrast  there  is  between  the 
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ancient  and  the  modern  in  this  city.  We  would  come  to  a  group  of 
houses  md  pcoi^le,  old  French,  of  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and 
a  few  minutes  after  would  be  amongst  people  and  their  residences 
as  advanced  in  all  modern  refinements,  in  appearance — in  reality,  too 
— as  the  san..  classes  are  in  Paris,  New  York,  or  London.  Many 
thousands  of  people  in  Montreal  do  not  speak  one  word  of  English. 
There  are  more  there  who  do  not  speak  one  word  of  French.  The 
two  races  go  on  side  by  side  without  much  intercourse,  either 
in  business  or  socially.  This  sharp  distinction  interests  whilst  it 
surprises  a  stranger. 

Many  of  the  modern  business  streets  are  fine.  Some  of  the  build- 
ings are  magnificent,  but  we  taought  the  great  number  of  hanging 
signs  and  advertising  arrangements  spoilt  them  much.  There  was  a 
tawdry,  an  untidy  look  almost  every wliere.  A  very  few  hours  of 
street  peregrinations  satisfied  us,  so  we  took  suburban  walks. 
Wherever  we  went,  Master  Charles  Donald  was  with  us. 

I  more  than  once  advised  him  to  go  and  leave  us,  and  at  last  he 
said  he  would  start  for  the  West  the  following  day.  Mr.  Selby  was 
very  much  pleased  when  I  told  him  of  this  decision.  Maggie  joked 
a  good  deal  about  it  that  day,  but  I  fancied,  and  I  am  sure  Charlie 
did,  that  she  put  on  a  great  deal  of  this  apparent  lightheartedness. 

We  took  a  long  walk  together  the  day  that  Charlie  was  to  leave 
Montreal,  up  to  Mount  Royal,  w4i':»re  we  were  told  we  should  find 
plenty  of  Ti'illiums.  It  was  really  too  early 
in  the  year  to  enjoy  woodland  walks ;  the 
roads  and  jnitlis  were  mud.  But  we  ga- 
thered a  quantity  of  these  lovely  Canada 
lilies  (Trillium  (jrandifloncm,  "Trail"). 
They  are  the  earliest  of  Canadian  flowers. 
What  we  found  that  day  were  white.  In 
Ontario,  I  have  met  with  them  pink,  and 
occasionally  purple. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  city,  Charlie  and 
Maggie  wandered  off  by  themselves,  and  did 
not  appear  at   the  hotel  till  long  after  the 

rest  of  us.     Mr.  Selby  was  annoyed,  and  took  the  young  man  on 
cue  side  and  talked  to  him,  I  expect  rather  seriously.     Maggie,  too, 
was  in  disgrace ;  but  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  be  long  angry 
with  them. 

We  all  went  to  the  depot  to  see  him  off  that  evening,  about  nine. 
Naturally,  as  we  were  soon  to  travel  in  a  similar  train,  along  the 
same  road,  we  were  much  interested,  in  the  carriages  especially. 
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Charlie  was  going  in  the  "  colonist  sleeiDer  "  ;  a  new  arrangement 
to  me,  but  a  very  good  one.  'S.cond-class  fare  entitles  a  passenger 
to  use  this  car.  There  is  an  arrangement  to  turn  the  seats  into 
sleeping  couches,  whilst  from  above  is  lowered  another  sleeping 
shelf.  The  idea  is  based  on  the  ordinary  first-class  sleeping-car,  but 
in  this  case  there  is  no  upholstoiy  or  bedding.  A  few  blankets,  how- 
ever, make  these  beds  comfortalile  enough  for  the  hardy  colonist,  in 
posse  or  in  esse.  There  is  a  lavatory,  and  drinking  water  in  a  cistern. 
Passengers  can  eat  in  the  dining-car  with  the  first-class  passengers, 
and,  in  a  word,  there  is  ample  provision  for  ^'teir  comfort  and  neces- 
sities. 

Of  the  first-class  "  sleopiug-car,"  I  shall  have  more  to  say  w^hen 
we  are  on  the  road  to  the  West  ourselves. 

We  were  all  very  sorry  to  part  with  this  young  fellow,  who  had 
endeared  himself  to  us  during  the  fortnight  we  had  been  together  by 
many  little  traits  of  character.  No  doubt  Maggie  felt  the  parting 
more  keenly  than  we  did,  but  she  kept  up  bravely.  At  last  he  got 
off,  hanging  on  to  the  last  platform  of  the  cars  till  they  were  out  of 
sight. 

For  a  day  or  two  after  this  Miss  Maggie  was  very  full  of  fun  and 
good  spirits,  and  Mr.  Selby  and  her  sister  wei'o  quite  certain  there  was 
nothing  serious  in  this  episode.  Still,  I  thought  I  knew  differently, 
while  Tom  told  me  he  was  sure  there  was  more  in  it  than  met  the 
eye.  He  talked  to  me,  indeed,  as  if  he  qui^e  iioped  Charlie  Donald 
would  press  his  suit.  For  this  lad  Tom  had  quite  made  up  his  mind 
that  life  in  the  North-West  Territory  was  his  ideal.  Already  he 
talked  of  vast  fields  of  grain,  of  herds  of  cattle,  of  days  of  sport 
amongst  the  moose  and  bear  which  scoured  the  plains,  and  his  father 
£>"metimes  seemed  to  agree  with  him.     But  I  kept  saying — 

"  We  'd  better  bide  a  wee." 

Business  of  some  importance  kept  mo  in  Montreal,  and  the  Selbys 
were  good  enough  to  say,  as  they  were  in  no  hurry  really,  they 
would  wait  for  me  ;  but  at  last  the  evening  came  for  us,  too,  to 
move  on. 

We  had  procured  sleeping-car  tickets  to  Winnipeg  at  the  R.  R. 
office  in  the  hotel,  which  cost  us  8  dols.  each  =  36s.,  and  entitled 
us  to  the  use  of  the  car,  as  a  sitting-room  by  day  and  a  "well- 
appointed  sleeping-room  at  night."     See  advertisements. 
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low  Motel. —  iJiickwood.s  ht'onoiny. — -iTiiriitivo  ^laiinora. 
Settlors  (it  Homo. — Astonisliing  tho  NativoH. — Oirls'  Opinions. — On  the 
Track  nj^ain. — "  Whore  uro  wo  now  'f" — Tii(>  old  'l\)to-roa<l. —  liiivnt  Forosta. 
— Along  Liiko  .Siiporior. —  Hoauties  of  tlio  Sconery. —  I'orl  Arthur  and 
Thunder  Hay.— Fort  William.— Tho  Koewutin  District. — Timber,  Gold  and 
Silver,  fJn.mo.— Tho  Lake  of  the  Woodn.— AVe  enter  Muuitoba.— Tho  lied 
River.—  Arrival  at  Winnipeg. 

It  is  very  strange  how  fond  they  are  in  Canada,  and  also  in  the 
United  States,  of  using  initials,  or  contractions,  to  designate  persons 
and  institutions  of  all  sorts.  To  a  new-coiner  this  custom  is  very 
puzzling.  I  am  convinced,  that,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  too, 
it  is  a  mistake,  es]jecially  when  employed  in  labelling  goods  for  ex- 
portation. To  speak  or  write  of  many  public  comijanies  and  railways 
thus  is  comprehensible  and  useful  enough.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  is  always  shortened  into  C.P.R.  ;  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
into  Gr.T.R. ;  and  the  Bank  of  Britisli  North  American  into 
B.B.N.A.  But  when  they  treat  institutions  and  companies  only 
locally  'jnown  in  this  way  it  is  absurd.  I  noticed  once  some 
l>ackages  of  goods  for  foreign  market  marked  like  this — 

The  jE.  D.  Smith  Man.  Co.  Oshawa  Out.  Can. 

New,  who  but  the  really  initiated  could  k' ow  that  meant  "The 
..ffineas  David  Smith  Manufacturing  Com  any,  Oshawa,  Ontario, 
Canada"?  They  always  write  England,  Eng.  Province  of  Ontario 
is  Ont.  Province  of  Quebec  is  P.  Q.  Manitoba  is  Man.  Some  of 
these  contractions  are  time-saving  and  excusable,  but  many  of  them 
are  certainly  not  so. 

But  the  letters  C.P.R.  sufficiently  describe  the  line  of  railway  we 
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ar»'  UDW  to  tnivel  so  fur  on,  iuul  N.VV.T.  is  a  suitable  curtailniout  of 
North-West  Territory,  that  «,'r('at  stretcli  of  country  lying  hetweon 
Manitoba  and  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  I  shall  uso 
them  :n  the  future  to  save  priuters'  ink. 

Returning  to  our  proeeetlings.  We  were  on  the  platform  of  the 
depot,  the  Montreal  Terminus  of  the  C.P.R.  Quite  a  gathering 
of  Canadian  friends  were  there  to  see  us  off,  and  say  "  Good-bye  "  ; 
and  sharp  at  8.20  p.m.,  the  conductor  of  our  train  cried,  "  All  on 
board  going  West,"  and  we  were  off. 

They  are  most  particular  to  have  all  trains  on  the  C.P.R.  punc- 
tual, or,  as  they  call  it,  "  on  time,"  at  starting  and  arriving  at  the 
termini.  I  say  but  little  now  about  the  time  they  keej)  at  interme- 
diate  stations. 

And  so  we  were  off  at  last,  commencing  our  long,  long  journey 
West.  We  went  at  once  into  the  "  sleeper,"  by  which  name  is  under- 
stood the  sleeping-car,  and  also  the  passengers  who  travel  in  it.  For 
examjile,  at  a  stopping-place,  when  out  of  the  train,  a  person  on  the 
platform  might  .sk,  "Are  you  a  'sleeper'?"  meaning,  "Are  you 
a  passenger  in  the  sleeping-car?  " 

Nothing  can  be  more  luxurious  than  the  sleeping-cars  on  the 
C.P.R.  For  the  first  few  miles  we  were  fully  occupied  in  examining 
thoroughly  and  admiring  greatly  the  many  appliances  for  comfort, 
as  well  as  the  great  taste  displayed  in  the  decoration  of  this  carriage. 
There  was  but  one  j^assenger  besides  our  party  of  five,  and,  as  he 
appeared  to  be  a  very  meek,  retiring  individual,  we  practically 
had  it  to  ourselves.  The  coloured  attendant,  or  porter,  was  polite — 
very  different  to  former  experiences  of  mine  on  American  railroads. 

This  car  was  lined  with  beautifully  carved  mahogany,  and  was 
ui^holstered  with  rich  green  plush.  There  was  much  plate-glass  about, 
mirrors,  and  brass-work.  The  floor  was  richly  carpeted,  and  the 
seats  were  formtd  like  sofas.  The  windows  were  double  and  very 
large,  and  the  height  of  the  car  seemed  considerable  compared  with 
English  railway  carriages.  At  each  end  was  a  dressing-room  and 
a  lavatory,  and  at  the  rear  a  bath-room,  though  that  is  almost  use- 
less, being  too  small  by  far.  Last  of  all,  there  was  a  cosy  smoking- 
room  and  lounge.  Electric  bells  were  attached  to  every  seat,  alsa 
in  the  smoke-room,  communicating  with  our  attendant.  A  continual 
supply  of  water  for  drinking  and  for  washing  purposes,  with  fresh 
towels  as  often  as  we  wished,  were  obtainable.  Indeed,  nothing 
seemed  forgotten  to  render  travelling  as  little  tedious  as  possible. 

It  would  have  been  much  better,  however,  if  the  motion  had  been 
easier.     This  car  shook  and  heaved  and  rolled  and  pitched  like  a  ship 
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in  a  heavy  sea.  It  was  iinjiOHsiblo  to  Htaiid  without  holding  oii  to 
somethiii},'.  I  wonder  wo  woro  not  "  soa-sick."  This  continued  for 
somo  hours,  but  gradually  the  motion  became  easier,  or  else  wo  got 
accustoiULHl  to  it.  It  was  dark  very  .shortly  after  we  left  Montreal, 
and  then  the  car  was  well  lit  with  many  hanging  lamps;  but  as  wo 
were  tired,  and  uothiu^  was  to  bo  seen  outside,  wo  soon  had  our  beds 
made  up. 

There  being  so  few  of  us,  we  all  had  lower  berths — a  great  advan- 
tage, 'i  ho  making  of  the  beds  was  great  fun  for  the  Selby  girls, 
who  took  much  interest  in  all  the  clever  arrangements,  praising  the 
provision  made  for  our  comfort,  and  declaring  that  the  bedding  was 
first-rate.  So,  when  all  was  done,  the  curtains  hung,  and  everything 
complete,  we  men  left  tho  ladies  and  went  to  the  smoke-room  to 
indulge  in  a  quiet  pipe,  after  which  wo  also  "  went  to  bed."  And  I 
think,  considering  it  was  tho  first  experience  of  the  kind  my  com- 
panions had  ever  had,  and  a  long  while  since  I  had  travelled  so,  that 
we  all  enjoyed  a  very  fair  night's  rest. 

I  could  see  nothing  of  Ottawa,  which  we  passed  about  midnight, 
from  my  window.  I  merely  detected  electric  and  gas  lights,  and 
signs  of  a  big  town.  When  I  awoke  at  daylight,  I  found  wo  were 
travelling  rapidly  and  smoothly  along  what  I  knew  to  be  the  Ottawa 
valley.  I  lay  ther-  for  an  hour  or  two  watching  the  landscape  we 
rushed  through  ;  and  rough  enough  it  was — some  timber  cutting,  a  few 
saw  mills,  and  the  C.P.E.  stations  being  the  only  signs  that  we  were 
in  an  inhabited  land  at  all.  By  and  by  we  rose,  our  beds  were  neatly 
folded  out  of  sight,  and  the  car  assumed  its  e"ery-day  aspect  again. 
We  soon  all  gathered  on  the  rear  platform  to  enjoy  the  novel  scene — 
which  it  was  to  my  companions,  though  not  new  to  me.  One  could 
not  call  it  beautiful,  or  even  picturesque,  scenery.  It  was  just  mile 
after  mile  of  rough,  rocky  land  covered  with  shabby,  scraggy  trees, 
old  rotting  logs,  and  bushes.  Here  and  thex'e  were  stagnant  patches 
of  water,  swamps,  and  bogs.  Sometimes  we  ran  beside  the  river, 
flowing  swiftly,  with  rocky  hills  upon  the  farther  side — tho  Lauren- 
tian  Hills,  in  fact — but  nothing  wonderful  at  all  to  see.  About  8 
o'clock  we  reached  Mattawa,  where  it  was  rockier  still,  with  big 
boulders  strewn  about — a  wilderness,  indeed.  Here  they  put  us  on 
a  "  dining-car ; "  shortly  after  which  a  white-coated  waiter  came 
through,  announcing  "  Breakfast  is  ready  in  the  dining-car,"  and  we 
were  not  long  before  we  were  seated  therein. 

Of  course  the  Selbys,  the  girls  especially,  were  delighted  with  all 
the  novelties  they  were  experiencing.  The  sleeping  arrangements 
took  their  fancy  immensely,  and  now  the  "  dining-car  "  received  its 
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meed  of  praise.  Both  the  \(\v\h  looked  charming'  thiH  morning,',  and 
I  must  say  I  felt  j^jratified  at  beinj,'  ideiitilu'd  with  their  inirty,  for, 
when  a  number  of  Canadians  came  in  frtun  the  first-class,  car  to 
breakfast,  Ma;^-;.^ie's  charming  face  and  manner  and  Miuid's  pocu- 
liiirly  refined  style  wore,  I  could  see,  attracting'  much  attention.  I 
heard  a  whisper,  more  than  once,  "  They  're  English."  There  were 
some  Canadian  ladies  amongst  the  breakfasters,  and  charming  they 
■were  too.  However,  there  was  something  irresistible  about  these 
English  girls  which  could  not  be  denied.  I 'm  sure  Mr.  Selby  felt 
proud  of  them  that  morning,  if  ho  never  did  before. 

This  our  first  meal  on  a  railway  train  merits  some  description.  So, 
as  it  is  the  same  experience  we  shall  meet  with  daily  during  our 
journey  across  Canada,  or  so  they  say,  I  may  as  well  describe  it 
now. 

The  "diner"  itself  is  just  as  handsome  in  its  way  as  the 
"  sleeper."  On  either  side  a  passage,  nicely  carpeted,  is  a  row  of 
tables ;  some  seat  two,  some  four.  At  one  end  is  a  kitchen,  which 
must  be  very  perfect  in  its  arrangements,  for  they  appear  to  be  able 
to  do  any  kind  of  cooking  in  it,  from  baking  fancy  bread  and  cakes 
and  roasting  moat  to  all  the  niceties  that  one  could  find  "ashore." 

They  talk  of  a  train  in  America,  and  in  Canada  too,  as  they  woulo. 
of  a  ship.  It  is  "  All  aboard !  "  where  in  England  it  would  be  "  Take 
your  seats!  "  and,  consequently,  "  Get  on  board,"  "  Come  on  board," 
&c.  They  say  "  Ship  some  freight  ";  for  the  goods,  you  see,  become 
"freight"  here.  It  is  a  "  freight  train  "  which  is  loaded  with  goods. 
One  speaks  of  "ahead"  and  "astern"  of  the  train;  so  why  not 
"  ashore,"  to  keep  up  the  metaphor  ? 

The  table  furniture  of  the  dining-car  is  quite  complete,  the  service 
excellent,  and  decidedly  better  than  in  Uxost  hotels  in  that  country. 
The  waiters  are  polite,  there  is  no  hurry,  the  cooking  is  excellent,  and 
the  charge  is  uniformly  75  cents  (88.)  ;  considering  everything,  a 
most  reasonable  charge. 

The  bill  of  fare  does  not  vary  greatly,  except  with  the  season  and 
locality.  For  example,  here  in  Ontario,  the  white  fish  (very  deli- 
cious) and  lake  trout  take  the  place  of  salmon  farther  west  on  the 
the  Pacific  slope.  The  fruits  here  are  only  oranges  and  apples  now, 
but  as  we  draw  near  the  end  of  our  journey  we  shall  probably  find 
bananas,  apricots,  and  peaches. 

We  had  already  adopted  the  general  Canadian  custom  of  beginning 
breakfast  with  fruit.  Most  people  take  also  porridge  and  milk, 
usually  spoken  of  there  as  "  oatmeal,"  but  we  English  did  not  seem 
to  relish  it.     After  that  came  lamb  chops  (which  it  is  not  Canadian 
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uti(|Ui'ttt'  to  cull  ttiuttou),  fried  rhicktii  (you  mUHf  iiol  hhv  Joirl),  \»'v{- 
Btnik,  veal  cutli'tH,  hiiin,  which  last  is  fur  from  good  In  (juiiudii,  mid 
what  tbcy  call  Kii^IIhIi  l^rcakfiist  Imcoii,  which  is  Hcldoin  ho  ^dod  an 
what  we  are  accuHtomcd  to  in  Kii|^land.  KkK*^>  "'  ccuirsc,  in  every 
htyle,  various  kiuds  of  hread,  rolls,  Joliiiiiy  cakcH,  lnudi-wheat  cukes, 
and  l»uns,  with  coffee,  chocohite,  and  "  Kn^'lish  l)reakfaHt  tea."  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  we  had  a  very  fair  choice  of  viands,  and  I 
believe  that  wo  were  well  pleased  with  our  tirst  "  siinart;  "  meal  on 
wheels. 

That  the  Hidhys  might  l)e  aide  to  form   an  idea  of   what  a  settler's 
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life  18  iu  the  backwoods  of  Canada,  where  there  is  some  l)eauty  iu 
the  scem'ry  and  some  variety  in  the  life  and  emi»loynient,  instead 
of  the  terrible  monotony  of  it  in  the  deep  woods  away  froui  lakes 
and  rivers,  it  Avas  suggested  in  Montreal  that  wo  should  "  stay 
over  "  a  day  or  two,  at  some  place  at  or  near  Lake  Nipissing.  So,  by 
the  advice  of  the  conductor,  we  alighted  about  ten  o'clock  that 
morning  at  a  stoj>ping-place  near  North  Bay. 

He  shouted  out  to  a  man  in  the  distance,  "These  people  want  to 
stay  awhile.     Look  out  for  them." 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  day  when  we  found  ourselves  standing 
beside  the  track,  our  bags  and  bundles  with  us,  and  this  man  looking 
on.  We  told  liim  we  wanted  an  hotel,  and  he  said  the  nearest  was 
two  miles  away,  down  on  the  shore  of  the  hike.  This  was  not  very 
promising,  Init  as  there  is  only  one  train  a  day  each  way  on  the 
C.P.K.,  we  were  forced  to  find  some  quarters  for  one  night,  at 
least.  So  we  left  our  impedimenta  at  a  shanty  near,  and  took  what 
the  man  called  the  rutul  to  the  place,  which  proved  to  be  just  a 
rough  pathway  winding  amongst  the  stumps  and  logs,  through 
which  ruts  showed  that  thei'e  was  a  vehicle  of  some  kind  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Our  way  lay  through  rather  heavily  timbered  country,  nearly  all 
hardwood,  and  it  really  did  appear  as  if,  when  it  was  cleared,  some- 
thing might  be  grown  there.  We  very  soon  reached  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  a  pleasing  sight.  The  beach  was  very  like  a  sea  beach,  the  water 
clear  and  calm,  reflecting  several  islands  which  seemed  to  float  iu 
the  hazy  distance.  Thei'e  was  a  brightness  and  freshness  on  the 
shore,  along  which  we  strolled  some  distance,  until  at  length  we 
discovered  what  proved  to  be  the  "  hotel." 

I  think  we  rather  astonished  the  proprietor  by  asking  him  for 
quarters.  He  told  us  they  were  not  prejiared  for  boarders  yet ;  it 
was  too  early  in  the  season.     But  it  ended  iu  our  being  taken  in. 

This  house  had  been  built  but  one  year,  and,  to  our  notions,  it. 
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wiiH  liiinlly  to  lio  callocl  Imilt  thfii,  bcin^'  aboul  us  hH^'Iii  an<l  fni>,'ilo 
an  art'air  as  could  ho  put  togcthor.  Wo  woro  puzzU-il  uh  to  how  they 
could  kt'i'p  thomaolvoH  from  h'fi>ziu^'  during  the  long  cold  wiiitor. 
Thoro  wa8  not  a  vosligo  of  taMtu  iu  the  dcHign  of  tlic  |>laco;  it  was 
just  a  box,  divided  off  into  tloorH  and  rooms  iu  the  t!ln'a[M'8t,  flim- 
Hiest  way  posHiblo.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  metal  aliout  it,  except 
the  nailu  that  hold  the  boards  together  A  veraiuliih  ran  along  that 
side  fronting  on  the  lake,  roofed,  like  the  house,  with  shingles. 
These,  bo  it  understood,  are  roughly  split  si'ctions  of  |>ine  or  cedar 
logs,  and  are  about  the  size  and  thickness  of  slates. 

The  furniture  was  very  scanty,  plain  wooden  factory  ehaira, 
rocking  (jhairs,  tables,  and  a  wooden-seated  couch  or  two.  One  of 
these,  even,  was  on  rockers.  The  window-blinds,  or  sluules,  were  of 
stiff  grey  paper,  and  had  to  bo  rolled  up  by  hand  from  below  and 
pinned.  The  pins  constantly  broke  out,  and  so  then;  was  a  per- 
forated pattern  down  the  centre  of  each  blind.  The  windows  could  bo 
kept  open  only  by  propping  them  with  a  stick  or  log  of  wood,  and  if 
that  was  not  avi  liable,  a  boot,  your  hairbrush,  or  anything  at  hand. 
The  floors  were  uncarpeted,  and  tiio place  was  warmed  by  iron  stoves, 
the  i)ipes  of  which  meandered  cheerfully  about  the  house,  the  ends 
protruding  apj-arently  at  their  own  sweet  will  where  they  fancied  to, 
some  through  tlie  roof,  some  through  the  wall,  and  one  through  a 
window-i)ane.  There  was  little  attempt  iit  ornamentation  inside,  an 
advertising  sheet  or  two  with  gaudy  pictures,  a  few  paper  flowers  in 
vases  on  brackets,  a  looking-glass  or  two  of  the  commonest,  the 
stuffed  head  of  a  deer,  aixd  an  American  clock.  But,  of  course, 
there  were  numbers  of  elaborate  antimacassars,  spread  wherever  they 
could  be  i>nt.  This  was  the  sitting-room  I  have  been  describing,  the 
"  dining  hall"  was  simply  bare  of  everything  but  table  and  chairs, 
and  a  shelf  to  put  hats  on. 

Outside,  no  attempt  at  all  had  been  made  even  to  clean  things  up. 
Chips,  ends  of  logs,  broken  shingles,  all  sorts  of  (I'bria  remaining 
from  the  building  of  the  house,  which  cmild  have  been  cleared  up  in 
two  hours  with  a  rake  or  broom.  But  no  ;  there  it  was,  just  a 
dwelling-place  planted  amongst  stumps  and  logs  and  rubbish.  There 
was  a  log  barn  near,  and  a  shelter  for  some  horses.  A  bit  of  land, 
intended  for  cultivation,  was  surrounded  with  a  rough  snake  fence  ; 
but  stumps  and  logs  and  fallen  trees,  uproots  and  old  dead  weeds, 
were  all  its  crops  so  far. 

The  people  living  here  were  a  man,  his  wife,  two  or  three  big 
daughters  and  a  son.  We  found,  that  in  a  few  weeks  they  expected 
to  have  the  house  as  full  of  people  as  it  could  hold,  with  many  more 
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camped  near.  At  present  thoy  did  not  pretend  to  entertain  guests, 
but  as  we  wei'e  circumstanced  thoy  kindly  took  us  in  and  did  their 
best  for  us.  They  were  Canadians,  from  lower  Canada,  who  "ran" 
this  place,  and  did  a  little  "  fanning  "  besides.  That  is,  1  suppose, 
they  grew  a  tew  potatoes  and  oats,  to  provide  something  towards  the 
keep  of  the  "summer  boarders,"  and  I  quite  expect  they  would  soon 
be  doing  very  well.  It  was  a  very  good  example  of  a  pioneer 
Canadian  summer  hotel.  A  few  yeai'S  hence,  I  daresay,  a  fine  build- 
ing will  take  the  place  of  the  present  ramshackle  a~'ur,  and  it  will 
be  heard  of  as  a  fashionable  summer  resort. 

To  the  Selbys  this  seemed,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  very  primitive  and 
unpromising  affair,  but  I  told  them  I  expected  we  should  have  to 
put  up  in  far  worse  quarters  before  we  sigbted  the  Pacific,  and  as  the 
weather  was  tine  we  were  not  badly  oir.  They  sent  the  boy  with  the 
"  Expi'ess  waggon  "  to  fetch  our  left  luggage,  whilst  we  were  cruising 
round  examining  things. 

We  dined  at  noon,  we  supjx'd  at  six,  and  about  8  p.m.  we  heard 
that  the  landlord  and  his  ''  folks  "  reckoned  t(;  go  to  bed.  Between 
dinner  and  supper  we  did  a  great  deal  of  exploring.  Finding  they 
had  a  very  decent  boat,  we  rowed  out  into  the  lake  and  along  the 
shore,  and  thus  got  a  more  compreheusive  view  of  our  sur  oundings. 

Lake  Nipissing  has  only  been  visited  by  summer  tourists  quite 
lately.  Until  the  C.P.R.  came  through  it  was  practically  unknown, 
excejit  to  hunters  and  lumber  men.  This  lake  is  something  more 
than  fifty  miles  long,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  hroal.  At  i>re3eut  there 
are  two  or  three  settlements  around  it,  for  th-'y  aver  some  of  the  best 
farming  land  in  Ontario  is  upon  its  shores.  Already,  at  North  Bay, 
there  is  a  town  of  1,500  or  2,000  people,  with  good  stores  and  hotels, 
and  churches  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  much  more  than  two  years  since  the 
first  house  was  built.  Where  we  were  staying  was  a  still  newer 
settlement,  of  course. 

A  mile  or  so  from  our  hotel,  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake,  we  saw  a 
shanty  quite  newly  erected,  with  a  bit  of  land  chopped  and  fenced 
around  it,  all  among  the  stumps.  Here  lived  a  young  man  and  his 
wife,  who  had  only  been  settled  there  about  a  month.  They  were 
from  the  south  of  England,  of  the  labouring  class  at  home,  and  a 
very  decent  pair.  We  were  amused  and  pleased  to  see  the  way  they 
had  tried  to  beautify  the  inside  of  their  little  home.  Pictures  from 
the  Illustrated  Nfivs  were  the  principal  decorative  items,  but  there 
were  also  photographs  and  knick-nacks  from  the  old  homo  beyond 
the  sea ;  and  the  contents  of  the  two  big  boxes,  which  they  used  as 
tables,  were  sj)read  about  and  gave  an  air  of  comfort  to  even  that 
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poor  spot.  They  were  not  merely  hopeful,  they  were  delighted  with 
their  prospects,  for  though  admitting  they  felt  it  terribly  lontly 
sometimes,  yet,  as  the  man  said,  "  We  shall  have  neighbours  before 
long,  no  doubt,  and  every  stroke  of  work  I  do  is  for  myself  and 
missis ;  so,  please  God,  we  '11  do  well." 

We  tried  to  find  out  if  anyone  of  a  superior  station  in  life  had 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  anyone  who  had  come  there  with 
means,  or  who  was  proposing  any  large  undertaking  in  the  farming 
line,  but  could  not  hear  of  anyone  many  degrees  superior  to  these 
people.  A  few  storekeepers,  the  people  who  "  run  "  summer  hotels, 
and  the  C.P.R.  emploiji's,  were  the  "  swells  "  of  those  parts,  whilst  a 
lawyer,  a  doctor,  and  the  clergy  of  North  Bay  village,  were  the  heads 
of  all  society. 


A  settler's  FinST  HOME. 

M.'-.  Selby  and  Tom  prowled  about,  and  the  girls  and  I  did  some 
sketching  and  botanizing.  That  evening,  before  we  went  to  bed,  we 
had  some  fun  on  the  verandah.  I  expect  those  people  will  not  easily 
forget  us,  for  the  two  girls  sang,  we  told  some  stories,  performed 
some  simple  tricks,  and  generally  went  on  as  if  we  had  sop-ie 
children  to  amuse.  On  account  of  these  proceedings,  we  found  our- 
selves looked  upon  as  wonders  ;  and  I  often  think  they  took  us  for  a 
variety  entertainment  troupe  upon  our  travels.  The  whole  family 
was  gathered  there  with  us,  saying  but  little,  though  with  their 
astonished  eyes  and  ears  open  wide.  They  stayed  up  till  nine,  a 
wonderful  occurrence  so  early  in  the  season,  so  they  said. 

Breakfast  at  6  a.m. ! — to  which  none  of  us  descended.     About 
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eight  they  gave  us  food,  however.  All  meals  were  exactly  the  same 
— ham  and  eggs,  potatoes,  bread  and  butter,  fried  wheaten  cakes  and 
molasses,  dried  apple  sauce  and  pie.  The  coffee  was  a  most  mys- 
terious concoction ;  tea  a  little  better.  There  was,  however,  any  quan- 
tity of  first-rate  milk  and  butter.  The  charges  were  1  dol.  (4s.)  per 
day,  each  person. 

I  asked  Maggie  Selby  if  this  sort  of  life  didn't  make  her  hanker 
after  a  settler's  life.  She  said  it  didn't,  much.  "  And  yet  I  quite 
expect,"  said  I,  "  that  life  in  the  N.W  T.  is  not  so  comfortable  as 
it  is  here;  for,  at  any  ra';e,  in  these  pu.ts  they  have  abundance  of 
good  wood  and  water,  they  are  nearer  market,  the  winter  is  not  so 
long  and  cold,  there  is  much  more  variety  in  the  scenery,  and,  gene- 
rally, I  fancy  it  is  better  here  than  where  your  bi'other  wants  to  go 
and  live." 

Said  Maggie,  "Do  you  think,  then,  that  where  Charlie  Donald  has 
gone  to  settle  it  is  rough  like  this  ?  " 

To  which  I  could  only  reply — 

"  I  do  think  so,  but  we  must  wait  and  see." 

We  met  the  train  at  10  a.m.  that  day,  and  were  whirled  off  farther 
west,  not  sorry  we  had  stopped.  It  was  one  more  experience.  Mr. 
Selby  told  me  he  could  not  settle  in  the  bush.  What  would  he  say 
to  the  real  backwoods,  which  this  could  hardly  be  called  ? 

Not  far  west  from  North  Bay  we  came  to  broken,  rocky  land  again, 
and  then  to  miles  on  miles  of  flatter  and  most  monotonous  country, 
burnt  timber,  gaunt  dead  pine-trees,  swamps,  muskegs,  a  few  clear 
ponds  and  streams,  and  on  our  left  some  peeps  of  Lake  Nipissing. 
They  told  us  that  there  is  plenty  of  very  good  fishing  about  there — 
trout  and  black  bass  in  plenty  ;  and  no  doubt  fur-bearing  animals  are 
abundant,  too. 

We  passed  Onaping,  where  there  is  a  very  pretty  water-fall,  and 
Pogamasing,  Metagama,  Biscotasiug,  and  several  other  Indian-named 
stations,  but  all  so  little  remarkable,  so  very  much  alike,  it  is  useless 
to  describe  them. 

Just  as  we  left  Biscotasing  station,  Mr.  Selby,  who  was  standing 
out  (  the  ])latform  of  the  car,  lost  his  hat.  It  was  one  1'3  valued. 
He  was  for  stopping  the  train  by  pulling  the  cord  which  passes 
through  from  end  to  end  of  the  train,  overhead,  and  is  attached  to 
the  engine-bell.  As  he  was  about  to  do  so,  a  man  who  was  lounging 
at  the  station  caught  the  hat,  chased  the  train,  overtook  it  in  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  so,  and  handed  it  up  to  him.  We  had  no  chance  to  do 
more  than  wave  hir  thanks.  Trains  do  not  travel  very  quickly — • 
when  they  first  start,  at  any  rate — in  Canada. 
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The  conductor  fell  asleep  in  the  smoke-room.  When  he  awoke, 
someone  asked  him  where  we  were  then.  He  looked  out  of  the 
window,  went  out  to  the  platform,  and  laughingly  i-eplied  he  really 
did  not  know ;  he  thought  at  "  Woman  River,"  but  he  went  through 
the  train  to  ask  the  engineer  (the  driver),  who  of  course  would  know, 
and  then  told  us  we  were  very  near  Nemagoseuda.  I  think  this 
proves  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  sameness  about  that  country. 

Until  the  C.P.R.  came  through,  this,  too,  was  a  practically  unin- 
habited land.  The  stations  we  stopped  at,  from  time  to  time,  were 
mere  wood  and  water  depots  ;  a  shanty  or  two  of  logs  or  boards  to 
shelter  the  workmen  on  the  line  was  generally  all  that  was  to  be  seen 
there,  and  whenever  we  entered  into  conversation  with  the  in- 
habitants it  appeared  they  had  but  two  ideas — timber  and  mines. 

Beside  the  railroad  track  hereabouts,  we  often  noticed  the  old 
"Tote-road,"  which  we  hear  cost  nearly  as  much  to  build  as  the 
railroad  itself.  It  was  a  necessary  work,  though,  to  bring  in  men, 
machinery,  and  stores,  for  constructing  the  line.  Now  it  was  disap- 
pearing, its  value  past. 

We  had  more  passengers  in  the  "  sleeper  "  now.  Some  ladies  and 
children  had  joined  us  at  North  Bay,  coming  from  Toronto,  and 
were  en  route  to  join  their  husbands,  two  hundred  miles  back  from 
"  Medicine  Hat,"  a  long  way  west. 

On  the  whole,  I  'm  sure  we  spent  a  very  pleasant  day.  Here  and 
there  the  road  was  very  rough  ;  but  the  meals  were  good,  the  car 
most  comfortable,  and  there  was  always  something  to  see  outside. 
We  passed  most  of  our  time  in  the  saloon  at  the  end  of  the  car,  a 
great  part  of  it,  too,  on  camp  stools  on  the  platform.  The  Canadian 
ladies,  I  suppose,  considered  it  *•  not  proper  "  for  them  to  do  this, 
for  they  rarely  stirred  from  their  seats  inside.  Maud  and  Maggie 
Selby,  however,  were  with  us  all  the  time ;  and  perfectly  right,  too. 
It  was  very  hot  and  dusty,  but  our  coloured  porter  kept  us  well  sup- 
plied with  clean  water  and  towels,  and  whenever  we  came  inside 
brushed  us  down  ;  so  we  took  no  great  harm. 

For  a  long  time  we  had  been  passing  miles  and  miles  of  dead  burnt 
pine-trees,  sticking  up  gaunt  and  bare  from  ground  covered  with 
grey  granite  boulders,  interspersed  with  low  scraggy  bushes,  and 
everywhere  over  everything  lay  a  jumble  of  broken  and  burnt  timber 
of  every  conceivable  form  and  size.  At  intervals  were  groups  of 
ruined  shanties,  sod-roofed,  bark-roofed,  covered  anyhow.  There 
were  dug-outs  too,  broken  used-up  barrels,  old  boots,  old  bottles, 
rotting  clothes  and  rags ;  here  a  dirty  blanket  waving  from  a  bush, 
tliere  the  remains  of  a  dead  horse,  there  what  looked  like  a  dead  pig 
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— everything  under  heaven  of  a  dismal  aspect.  These  were  the 
remains  of  camping-places  of  the  '•  construction  hands."  Not  a  bird, 
not  a  flower,  was  visible ;  but  it  was  early  spring.  I  daresay  in 
summer  things  would  look  a  little  better. 

That  night  the  frogs  croaked  round  us  in  millions.  In  the  morn- 
ing, we  found  we  were  travelling  close  beside  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  A  great  change  had  come  over  the  scene ;  everything 
was  on  a  much  grander  scale — boulders  of  immense  size,  with  largo 
trees  growing  on  them;  hills  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude,  com- 
posed apparently  of  these  boulders  piled  one  on  the  other  ;  big  cedars 
and  pines  amongst  them  ;  more  colour,  too,  the  boulders  being  often 
tinted  with  bright  red  and  orange.   Big  mossy  knolls  were  often  seen, 


and  patches  of  soft  grey  knee-high  lichen,  pools  of  clear  water,  run- 
ning stream's,  sometimes  respectable  water-falls,  and  overhead  a  clear 
blue  sky,  while  to  our  left,  far  down  below,  and  visible  at  intervals, 
lay  the  beautiful  lake.  Now  we  passed  islands,  timber  covered, 
rocky  ;  then  we  came  to  quite  imposing  headlands,  red  and  grey, 
dipping  sheer  down  into  the  lake.  Sometimes  we  passed  great  fields 
of  ice,  stranded  in  the  bays  ;  then  more  islands,  headlands,  and  more 
ice,  for  miles  on  miles. 

The  ice  had  a  very  beautiful  efEect.  On  the  upper  side  it  was 
snow,  no  doubt,  which  shone  brilliantly  in  the  sun  ;  but  under  water 
it  was  a  striking  turquoise  blue.  The  water  was  so  transparent  we 
could  see  the  many-coloured  rocks  which  form  the  bottom  of  the 
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lake;  and  that,  with  the  ice,  the  overhanging  trees,  the  brilliant 
granite  bluffs,  all  reflected  on  the  surface,  with  the  wav^s  breaking 
on  the  beach,  gave  us  no  little  delight. 

About  sixteen  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Port  Arthur.  It  is  prettily 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  Called  "  Prince  Arthur's  landing  " 
when  first  settled,  about  18(17,  it  is  now  a  town  of  something  like 
4,000  inhabitants ;  and  since  the  opcixing  of  the  C.P.R.  has  assumed 
considerable  importance,  for  here  is  the  connecting  point  between 
the  railroal  system  of  the  North-West  and  the  inland  water  route 
of  Canada.  There  are  extensive  wharves  and  docks,  some  enormous 
grain  elevators,  one  of  400,000  bushels  capacity,  warehouses,  and 
stations.  Doubtless  there  is  some  very  pretty  scenery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  it  is  all  in  a  state  of  nature,  which,  in  Canada,  means  that 
everything  is  "rough."  Thunder  Bay,  with  its  islands  ai.d  capes, 
must  be  a  most  enchanting  locality  for  yachting  and  pic-nics ;  but 
when  we  arrived  the  weather  had  turned  cold  and  foggy,  so  we  saw 
little  of  it.     We  made  but  a  short  stay,  and  then  moved  on  west. 

Fort  William,  the  next  station  to  Port  Arthur,  is  ji  st  1,000  miles 
west  of  Montreal.  It  is  the  oldest  trading-post  on  Lake  Superior, 
and  is  upon  the  Kaministiquia  River.  The  railroad  people  are  making 
it  one  of  their  most  famous  points.  They  have  already  built  there 
what  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  grain  elevator  in  the  world,  which  has 
1,350,000  bushels  capacity.  Mount  Mackay  towers  behind  the  town, 
being  the  nearest  aj^proach  to  a  real  mountain  any  of  us  had  yet 
seen  in  Canada.     The  land  about  is  verv  ffood,  we  hear. 

But  soon  we  left  all  this  behind  us  and  entered  a  rough,  wild 
country  again,  where  the  timber  is  of  im]jortance.  Railway  ties,  or 
sleepers,  and  immense  quantities  of  cord-wood  (firing)  are  here  cut, 
and  mineral  wealth  also  abounds.  At  Savanne,  they  told  us,  there 
is  a  profitable  gold  mine.  The  rivers  hereabouts  are  certainly  most 
romantic  ;  and  there  is  every  inducement  for  fishermen  and  canoeists 
to  visit  the  part.  I  was  assured  that  there  is  plenty  of  deer  and  big 
game  in  the  woods,  and  that,  in  the  season,  ducks  and  geese  throng 
the  lakes. 

Through  this  kind  of  country  we  travelled  most  of  the  ensuing 
night,  passing  Rat  Portage  about  four.  This  town  contains,  I  believe, 
1,000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  on  the  r.orth  end  of  "  Lake  of  the 
the  Woods,"  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  the  North- West, 
which,  though  similar  to  all  the  smaller  Canadian  lakes,  has  peculiar 
beauties  of  its  own.  The  wild  fruits  of  the  country  are  exceedingly 
jjlentiful  here  in  the  fall,  cranberries  being  sent  away  in  quantities. 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  already  a  famous  play  place  for  Winni- 
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peg  folk.  At  Rat  Portage  all  camping  requisites  are  to  be  obtained, 
and  from  there  the  start  is  usually  made.  The  lake  is  full  of  islands. 
There  are  thousands  of  them,  principally  at  the  northern  end.  It  is 
seventy  miles  long,  and  about  the  same  width.  Coney  Island  is  a 
famous  camping-place.  The  very  best  of  canoeing  and  fishing  is  to 
be  had,  and  no  more  delightful  locality  for  the  young  people  of 
Winnipeg  and  Port  Arthur  to  spend  their  holidays  in  can  be  desired. 

As  usual,  gold  and  silver  are  said  to  be  very  common  in  this  part, 
ludeed,  if  one  is  to  believe  all  one  hears,  the  precious  metals  are  to 
be  found  all  over  the  Dominion  except  on  the  prairies.  There  must 
be  a  grain  of  truth  in  this ;  yet,  surely,  if  one  mine  out  of  a  hundred 
were  paying  well,  Canada's  wealth  would  be  untold,  and  there  ought 
to  be  an  end  made  of  that  talk  about  the  poverty  of  the  country 
which  prevails,  and  that  a  traveller  hears  so  m.uch  of.  In  the  east, 
particularly,  they  grumble  more  than  any  people  I  have  ever  heard. 

During  the  early  morning  we  gathered  again  on  the  platform  at 
the  rear,  stopping  there  until  the  cold  winds  drove  us  in.  We 
passed  Keewatin,  Deception,  Kalmar,  Ingolf — all  rocks  and  forest  as 
before.  We  hoped  when  we  left  Lake  Superior  to  have  done  with 
the  monotonous  procession  of  gigantic,  half-burnt  hop-poles  which 
seemed  to  have  been  th  dismal  feature  of  the  1,300  miles  we  had 
come ;  but  here  they  were,  in  gaunt  array — surely  one  of  the  most 
tiring  sights  imaginable. 

The  land  was,  however,  much  flatter  than  we  had  yet  had  it,  and 
we  saw  here  and  there  indications  of  prairie,  whilst  the  cord-wood 
and  railway  ties  stacked  along  the  track  side  proved  that  the  country 
thereabouts  is  far  from  valueless.  We  entered  the  far-famed  pro- 
vince of  Manitoba  at  Cross  Lake. 

Fourteen  hundred  and  two  miles  west  of  Montreal  we  arrived  at 
Selkirk,  the  station  nearest  to  the  oldest  colony  in  this  part  of 
British  America,  which  was  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Red 
River  in  1812,  we  were  told.  It  appears  to  have  been  very  slow  iu 
growth  until  the  C.P.R.  was  talked  of.  From  that  time  it  has,  with 
the  rest  of  the  province,  progressed  rapidly  in  importance. 

The  change  in  the  scenery  was  now  very  great.  At  first  it  seemed- 
a  great  improvement  too,  there  being  more  green  visible,  more  evi- 
dences  of  humanity ;  here  and  there  a  trail,  now  a  sort  of  house, 
some  fenced  land,  a  distant  view  of  what  might  be  a  church,  «onie- 
times  a  herd  of  cattle  ;  and  here  we  saw  our  first  "  cowboy  "  scouring 
the  plain.  Indeed,  there  was  always  something  of  interest  in  sight 
now  to  see  and  to  be  surprised  at. 

After  crossing  the  Red  River,  we  approached   Winnipeg.    The 
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country  hero  is  so  flat  one  is  disappointed ;  yet  it  was  very  clear  we 
were  nearing  some  place  of  very  much  o-reator  importance  than  we 
had  seen  since  >ve  left  Montreal.  About  ten  we  arrived  at  the 
Winnipeg  station.  Though  the  middle  of  May,  it  was  a  bitterly  colcl 
morning,  with  a  strong  wind  blowing.  We  heard  they  had  had  it 
scorching  hot  until  a  day  or  two  before.  One  could  well  believe  it, 
for  everything  was  parched  up,  and  the  dust  was  terrible.  Winnipeg 
is  1,423  miles  west  of  Moutr3al  and  430  miles  from  Port  Arthur. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    CITY    OB    WINNIPEG. 

Our  Arrival. — First  Impressions. — Geiiiul  Welcomes. — We  ai'e  Invited  to  Invest. 
— "  Lots."—"  The  Hoom."— Local  Politics  -Tlio  Manitoba  Club.— The  :\Iount 
Family,  their  Story  and  Difticulties. — English  Settloi's  in  Mnnitoba. — IJisap- 
liointment. — The  Buarding-house  in  Winnipej^. — "  This  will  not  do  for  us," 
— Tom's  Anticipations. — My  Sage  Advice. — An  E.xcursion  to  Stony  Mountain. 
— Our  "  rig." — "  Call  thai  a  Mountain  !  " — Penitentiary  and  Convicts. — The 
Last  Herd  of  Bnffalo  in  Canada. — Peojile  and  Shops  in  Winnipeg. — St.  Honi- 
face,  and  tl'e  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral. — I  leave  the  Selbys  and  go  on 
West. 

The  friends  who  promised  to  meet  us  at  Winnipeg  station  did  not 
turn  up  there,  so  we  five  were  rather  at  a  loss  when  we  landed  on 
that  spacious  platform  that  Sunday  morning.  We  found  a  room 
where  we  could  leave  our  luggage,  as  in  a  cloak-room  at  home  (ten 
cents  each  article,  though),  and  then  we  sallied  forth  to  make  disco- 
veries, getting  a  very  good  idea  of  the  city  before  we  found  our 
friends.  When  at  last  we  met  them,  we  went  to  the  hotel  where  it 
had  been  arranged  that  we  should  stay.  Though  then  exceedingly 
cold,  we  heard  that  only  a  few  days  before  it  had  been  93°  in  the 
shade. 

There  is  very  great  sameness  about  new  Amei-ican  and  Canadian 
towns.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  Winnipeg  is  its  Main 
Street,  which  is  about  140  feet  Avide,  and  extends  for  two  miles, 
having  on  either  side  fair  wooden  side-walks.  The  buildings  vary 
greatly  ;  some  are  good,  of  brick  and  stone,  notably  the  Post  Office, 
City  Hall,  and  Hudson's  Bay  Stores,  but  most  are  merely  wooden 
structures  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  The  road  is  bljck-paved.  that  is, 
cedar-logs,  cut  transversely  about  a  foot  long,  are  placed  on  end 
close  together,  with  gravel  rammed  between  them.  This  makes  a 
a  capital  carriage  way,  and,  strangely,  is  not  here  affected  by  the 
intense  frost  as  the  same  kind  of  paving  is  in  the  milder  east.    There 
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is  a  tram  lino,  a  street  railway,  on  the  crown  of  this  road.  The 
horse-cars  pay  well,  since  few  Canadians  will  walk  anywhere  when 
they  can  bo  carried  for  five  cents  (3d.). 

Our  advent  created  some  little  excitement.  Wo  had  I'oally  very 
few  acquaintances  when  we  got  there  that  morning;  by  night,  wo 
felt  we  had  many  friends.  It  is  not  often  that  two  such  girls  as 
Maud  and  Maggie  Selby  arrive  there  in  one  day,  and  the  young 
Englishmen  we  were  introduced  to  were  delit'htfully  ready  to  plan  all 
lands  of  pleasures. 

"Rigs"w^ere  offered — that  is,  horses  and  carriages;  teas  innu- 
merable wore  planned  ;  the  good  folks  about  St.  John's  at  one,  and  of 
Fort  Rouge  at  the  other,  end  of  the  city,  were  pi'ofuse  in  proffered 
kindness  ;  so  we  all,  the  young  folks  especially,  looked  forward  to 
no  end  of  a  good  time. 

Mr.  Selby — and  I,  too,  for  that  matter — at  first  seemed  rather  dis- 
appointed. So  much  is  always  being  said  in  Gauaela  about  Winnipeg, 
that  one  is  apt  to  expect  too  much.  It  is  only  after  staying  there 
awhile  that  one  begins  to  realize  what  a  wonderful  place  it  is,  and  to 
understand  why  those  who  live  there  pevinanoiatly,  and  have  seen  it 
grow  in  thirteen  years  to  what  we  see,  are  never  tired  of  expatiating 
on  its  manifold  beauties  and  wonders. 

Mr.  Selby  and  I  had  come  to  spy  out  the  land,  and  we  got  very 
much  perplexed  diiring  the  first  few  days  there.  One  man  would 
tell  us  "  everything  is  lovely  "  ;  another,  that  the  country,  and 
Winnipeg  especially,  is  "  played  out."  One  man  would  take  us  into 
his  oflice,  open  grand  schemes,  propose  big  investments,  aud  offer 
imfnense  profits  for  very  trifling  outlays.  Another  would  drive  us 
out  across  the  prairies,  to  see  what  he  described  beforehand  as  most 
lovely  spots,  "just  like  bits  of  England,"  where  money  was  to  be 
made  hand  over  hand.  When  we  got  there,  it  would  prove  to  be 
just  like  every  other  place,  lonely,  new,  and  un-English  in  the 
extreme.  Then  another  would  show  us  a  house  in  the  city,  and 
strongly  advise  us  to  double  our  money  in  a  few  weeks.  They  *'  went 
for  us "  in  such  a  way  that  Mr.  Selby  became  so  perplexed  and 
bothered  as  to  declare  he  hated  the  place.  But  we  found  one  good 
friend  there,  a  young  lawyer,  who,  when  he  saw  what  troubled  us 
so  much,  soon  put  things  right.  He  gave  it  out  that  we  had  not 
come  to  invest  in  anything,  and  it  was  truly  surprising  how  quickly 
we  had  peace.  Till  then,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  people  we  had 
met  had  talked  *'  lots  "  and  "  investments."  Indeed,  they  seemed  to 
have  them  on  the  brain.  Evidently  this  is  a  relic  of  the  "  boom  " 
which  was  in  Winnipeg  not  very  long  ago,  when,  surely,  people  went 
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marl  for  a  time,  if  all  we  hear  be  inw.  Tlir.t  time  is  passed,  and, 
whether  it  roaliy  did  ^'ood  to  Winuipog  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
Opinions  differ  on  the  point. 

Where  the  timber  business,  "the  lumber  trade"  of  Canada  is 
carried  out,  where  the  streams  and  lakes  provide  the  means  of  flout- 
ing tiie  logs  cut  back  in  the  "  timber  limits  "  to  the  saw  mills,  groups 
of  housLS,  villages,  have  sprung  up  besidf;  those  stream:?,  by  narrows, 
chuted,  and  saults.  All  the  winter,  and  late  on  into  the  spring,  the 
male  inhabitants  are  almost  all  away  from  homo,  first  cutting  out 
the  logs,  tlicn,  when  the  ice  breaks  up,  floating  them  down  tho 
streams  till  they  can  be  formed  into  "  tows  "  and  "  booms,"  that  is 
ti)  say,  big  ctdlections  of  floating  logs  sunoundei  by  ii  fence  of 
long  thin  timbers  and  chains  to  keep  them  together.  These  booms 
are  then  towed  or  hauled  down  past  the  villages,  out  into  the  big 
lakes,  and  so  to  tho  saw  mills. 

What  more  natural,  then,  than  that  the  villagers  shall  look  for- 
ward with  anxiety  to  the  time  when  the  sons  and  fathers  shall 
arrice,  when  the  houses  will  be  full  of  mirth  and  plenty,  the  stores 
v;ill  do  a  roaring  trade,  and,  alas !  th"  taverns  and  saloons  as  well.  So, 
as  might  be  expected,  there  is  great  excitement  when  the  long  wished 
for  boom  comes  along,  and  when  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  boom 
in  the  village. 

'I'his,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  expression  now  so  general  every- 
where. When  from  any  cause  an  jxcitement  arises  in  a  town,  gene- 
rally when  business  is  advancing  "  with  leaps  and  bounds,"  it  is  said 
the  town  is  "  booming,"  or  the  "  boom  is  in  the  town."  And  as  this 
results  usually  in  much  trade  in  "  real  estate,"  it  seems  to  me  when 
that  takes  i>lace  it  is,  ^ar  excellence,  "  a  boom."  I  don't  believe  such 
excitements  are  always  desirable ;  the  after  effects  are  often  severely 
felt. 

When  we  were  in  Winnipeg,  the  excitement  was  the  "  disallow- 
ance "  trouble,  it  is  a  long  story,  quite  uninteresting  to  an  out- 
sider; but  all  Winnipeggers  were  full  of  it,  some  for,  and  some 
against  it.  No  doubt  those  who  made  the  most  noise,  who  talked 
rebellion,  armed  resistance  and  other  terrible  things,  meant,  in  some 
way,  money  for  their  own  pockets,  although  their  cry  was  always  for 
the  good  01  their  beloved  city. 

In  the  Manitoba  Club  one  day,  a  person  was  making  a  great  to-do. 
"  Unless  the  Government  would  allow  this  railway  to  be  built,  the 
country  was  ruined,  Winnipeg  a  failure,  and  he  himself  had  no  more 
patience,  and  intended  to  clear  out  '  right  away.'  "  Some  people 
looked  as  if  the  loss  of  this  valuable  citizen  would  be  a  great  blow 
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to  Wiunipt'j,',  and  others  auulod.      My  ^ouujj  lawyer  frioiul  toKl  lue 
this — 

"Three  years  ago  that  man  came  hero  without  a  cent;  ho  han 
made  8,000  or  10,000  clols.  since,  and  now,  hocauso  Ihero  is  an 
end  to  hia  ^'amo  for  a  while,  he  threatens  all  those  terrors.  Let  him 
go ;  he  is  boiind  to,  as  soon  as  he  sees  he  can  make  no  more.  He 
cares  noth'ui,'  for  the  prosperity  of  this  city,  and  we  could  do  with 
still  fewer  of  such  fellows." 

A  deal  of  truth  in  this,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Selby  and  I  had  been  made  niember.s  of  the  Manitoba  Club. 
A  very  complete  and  comfortable  one  it  ih,  indeed ;  and  we  had 
reason  to  conf^jratulate  ourselves  on  our  good  fortune  in  becominj^ 
t'utitled  to  use  it. 

After  the  first  day  at  the  hotel,  we  made  our  homo  at  a  private 
boarding-house.  The  occasion  of  this  is  wortli  recountin<^,  as  it 
shows  a  phase  of  life  far  from  unusual  in  a  new  country. 

Amongst  the  two  or  three  people  the  Selbys  know  in  Canada  before 
they  arrived,  there  was  a  lady  who  loft  England  about  four  years 
ago,  and  was  now  living  in  this  city.  They  soon  found  ln-r  address, 
and  Mr.  Selby  went  to  see  her.  On  his  return  to  the  hotel,  he  told 
us  he  should  like  us  to  go  and  stay  at  her  house,  and  as  we  were 
not  really  very  comfortable,  we  willingly  went. 

Subsequently  I  found  out  her  history.  She  was  the  widow  of  an 
English  clergyman,  who  died  four  years  ago,  leaving  her  with  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  and  a  few  hundreds  of  pounds.  She  was 
not  young;  both  daughters  were  grownup;  her  sons  were  on  the 
verge  of  manhood.  She  bravely  made  up  her  mind  to  begin  life 
again,  for  their  sakes,  in  a  new  country.  Manitol^a  was  then 
"  booming."  The  sound  of  it  reached  even  to  the  quiet  English 
village  where  Mrs.  Mount  and  her  children  lived.  Her  idea  was  the 
same  as  that  with  which  nine  hundred  out  of  every  thousand  who 
emigrate  start,  namely,  to  "  take  up  land." 

They  were  unfitted  in  every  way  for  such  a  life,  but  no  one  was 
able  to  persuade  them  of  the  fact;  and  so  they  got  to  "Winnipeg, 
Only  staying  there  a  few  days,  they  hurried  on  a  few  miles  farther 
west,  and  not  very  close  to  the  "  track  "  (the  railroad)  carried  out 
what  they  had  come  to  do,  and  chose  their  land,  paying  for  it  right 
out.  Then  they  had  built  a  pretty  but  most  useless  sort  of  house, 
and  a  very  expensive  one  too,  also  purchasing  machinery,  cattle,  good 
furniture  (for  which,  depend  upon  it,  they  did  not  pay  the  lowest 
pri  i^s),  and  they  laid  in  a  ijood  stock  of  provisions. 

1l  is  quite  impossible  for  people  who  have  not  had  some  expe- 
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vii-ncu  tlit'iiiHclvt'H  to  fully  undui'btnucl  what  tbiH  t'aiiiily  suffered. 
Highly  ediKiiiteil,  never  used  to  work  of  any  kind,  absolutely  ij,'norant 
of  how  to  do  the  simph'st  thin^;  properly,  they  were  couipletoly  lost; 
and,  as  soon  us  the  excitement  of  the  settling,  the  building,  and  the 
buying  was  over,  began  to  realize,  [  think,  that  they  had  made  a  great 
mistake.  The  tirst  winter  passed  with  some  degree  of  comfort,  for 
they  had  plenty  of  food  and  firing.  In  the  spring  they  ouyht  to 
have  put  in  crops,  but  they  knew  nothing  about  it,  whilst  their  money 
was  vanishing  rapidly  and  they  could  not  afford  to  hire  help.  More- 
over, these  people  were  rather  "proud,"  or  so  the  neighbours  called 
them.  Perhaps  it  was  not  really  so;  but  they  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  be  "  hail,  fellow,  well  met "  with  every  person  round  them, 
as  is  the  custom  there.  Their  bouse  was  not  like  others,  open  day 
and  night  to  all  who  chose  to  enter,  with  food  and  bed,  without  so- 
much  as  asking.  Henoe  they  did  not  make  friends,  but  rather 
enemies  instead.  Thus  the  first  summer  passed,  and  so  little  had' 
been  grown  that  tliey  had  barely  enough  to  keep  them  through  the 
next  winter.  Then  the  cattle  strayed,  or  got  hurt.  The  cows  went 
dry,  thmugh  iguor.iut  attention,  or  want  of  any ;  and  when  spring 
arrived  they  were  in  a  miserable  plight.  Worse  than  all,  the  eldest 
son  soon  got  disgusted.  He  wandered  into  Winnipeg  more  often 
than  he  had  need  to,  got  into  loose  company,  drank  too  much  strong 
liquor — the  curse  of  this  and  every  other  land — and  quickly  went 
entirely  to  the  bud,  till  now  his  mother  did  not  know  really  where  he 
was,  or  if  he  were  living  or  dead. 

I  heard  from  people  who  knew  them  at  that  time  that  the  younger 
son  used  to  wander  about  the  farm  (?),  doing  a  little  bit  here  and 
there,  without  system  or  sense  ;  that  none  of  them  would  take  advice 
from  the  people  they  knew,  taking  more  trouble  to  make  the  few 
flower-beds  pretty  around  the  house  than  to  cultivate  the  land  and 
crop  it.  The  girls  and  their  mother  used  to  take  it  turn  about  to 
read  Shakespeare  or  Browning  and,  some  said,  Greek  plays  to  the 
other  two,  who  were  doing  the  scrubbing  and  the  cooking.  Gradually 
their  cattle  were  sold,  their  machinery  too,  and  the  third  autumn 
found  the  one  son  left  invalided.  He  had  lost  lieart,  and  no  wonder. 
Without  prospects,  with  no  ability  to  persevere  in  such  a  life,  he 
simply  "caved  in,"  as  they  say  there. 

After  that  there  was  no  one  to  work  the  land,  which  up  to  then  had 
given  them  such  a  bai'e  subsistence.  At  last  they  found  a  chance  of 
letting  it  "  on  shares,"  and,  bringing  in  their  furniture,  had  taken  a 
house  in  Winnipeg  a  few  mouths  before,  which  they  had  started  as 
a  boarding-house. 
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Poor  Mrs.  Mount  horself  liii-l  l>ravuly  Htruj^j^lcJ  tliroii^h  tho  four 
years.  Hit  dau^,'ht(5rs,  fiuo  yirls  too,  had  dout3  thoir  bust  to  keep 
thing's  going.  The  invalid  son  was  tho  drag  on  thtMn,  althtiugb,  no 
doul)t,  tin.'  tddor  sou's  t'ato  added  tho  8har[>ust  sting  of  all. 

When  wo  went  to  Mrs.  Mount's  house  she  had  hut  two  or  three 
permanent  hoarders,  and  we  knew  that  she  was  not  making  both  enJy 
meet.  Mother  and  daughters  were  doing  all  tho  work  between  them. 
So  when  Mr.  Selhy  found  out  that  our  stay  there  would  l)0  a  help  to 
them,  we  gladly  fell  in  to  tho  arrangement. 

It  is  very  probable  that  those  people  will  soon  bo  better  off,  and 
will  ultimately  do  very  well.  As  Mrs.  Mount  said,  "  It  is  a  eapital 
country  to  struggle  in."  No  matter  what  you  do  that  is  honourable, 
you  will  not  lose  caste.  Already  I  could  see  signs  of  dawning  better 
fortune.  Their  church  [xioplo  were  interested  in  them.  There  were 
rumours  of  openings  for  the  son,  if  ho  g'^t  back  his  health.  Que 
daughter  hoped  to  got  some  suitrjjje  situation,  and  so  to  bring  in 
dollars;  and  I  have  no  fear  but  that,  in  time  to  come,  they  will 
attain  to  some  degree  of  comfort  at  least,  and  if  the  elder  sou  could 
but  b(>  found  and  rescued,  they  may  even  reach  to  happiness.  But 
few  know  all  their  trials,  of  the  present  and  the  past. 

There  are  numerous  such  incidents  in  Canada  ;  but  there  is  always 
there  a  possibility  of  recovery,  and  a  hope  for  better  things. 

We  had  not  been  a  week  in  Winnipeg  before  Mr.  Selby  and  Maud 
were  quite  convinced  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  exchaitging 
life  in  England,  on  a  much  reduced  scale  even  from  their  old  st, ';», 
to  one  in  a  new  Canadian  city.  No  doubt  the  young  ones  enjoyed 
themselves,  but  they  were  sensible  and  knew  that  that  could  not  last. 
Maggie  was  full  of  the  life  on  the  prairie — we  heard  so  much  of  it — 
and  she  and  her  brother  were  most  anxious  to  persuade  their  father 
to  hurry  on  west,  to  settle  there.  Maud,  on  the  contrary,  saw 
nothing  bright  so  far  in  Canada,  nothing,  as  she  ti'uly  said,  that 
could  compare  with  life  people  with  even  small  means  can  enjoy  at 
home. 

About  this  time  our  first  letter  came  from  Charlie  Donald, 
addressed  to  me.  He  said  very  little  about  his  doings,  or  the 
country,  or  his  prospects,  but  he  was  anxious  to  know  when  I  was 
going  to  Broadview  and  would  see  him.  His  message  to  Maggie  was 
short  and  manly  ;  but  reading  between  the  linos,  it  was  easy  to  tell 
where  his  heart  was.  To  Maud  and  Mr.  Selby  he  sent  quite  loving 
messages  though. 

For  a  few  days  after  that  Maggie  was  very  quiet  and  subdued,  her 
thoughts  being  with  Master  Charlie  it  was  clear.      I  used  to  talk  to 
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her  those  days  a  great  deal.  She  tried  so  much  to  see  brightness  in 
the  life  that  young  man  had  before  him,  and  to  make  herself  believe 
that  she  would  like  it  too.  I  also  used  to  have  long  confabulations 
with  her  brother  Tom.  There  was  not  a  bit  of  romance  about  him  ; 
his  views  were  business-like  and  sensible.  But  to  both  of  them  I 
used  to  say — 

"  Wait ;  you  don't  yet  really  know  what  the  life  is.  Few  of  these 
people  here  to  whom  you  talk  have  any  notion  how  you  will  be  im- 
pressed. Tour  ideas  of  comfort  and  civilization  are  so  different  from 
theirs.  You  know  you  are  not  without  means ;  you  are  not  obliged 
to  put  itp  with  any  opening  that  may  occur,  to  take  the  first  offer 
that  may  turn  up.  Tom  can  return  to  Blankshire  any  day,  and  take 
a  post  which  will  give  him  an  ample  income  for  the  future." 

"  Oh,  ah !  "  interpolated  Tom.  "  Catch  me  sitting  on  a  high  stool 
in  an  office  all  day — for  that 's  what  you  mean.  No ;  I  '11  not  do 
that." 

"And,"  I  continued,  "think  how  you  would  feel  if  your  father 
was,  without  more  ado,  to  give  up  all  at  home  and  settle  some  such 
way  as  the  Mounts  did ;  and  suppose  in  a  few  months,  or  even  years, 
you  should  all  dislike  it,  you  would  then  surely  make  a  failure  of  it, 
much  as  they  did.  How  would  you  feel  then  ?  No ;  be  persuaded 
by  me.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  You  are  exceptionally 
fortunate,  have  the  means  of  really  examining  for  yourselves  before 
deciding  ;  therefore  I  beg  of  you  don't  do  so  until  we  have  seen 
what  the  Nor'-West  life  is,  and  have  seen  British  Columbia  too.  I 
really  do  not  know  what  it  will  prove  to  be  out  there ;  but  having 
lived  in  wild  countries  before,  I  do  most  strongly  advise  you  to  put 
off  awhile  all  thoughts  of  settling  this,  perhaps  the  most  important 
question  in  all  your  lives,  until  you  know  much  more  than  you  do 
now." 

Then,  after  such  a  preachment,  I  would  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Selby, 
who  seemed  to  be  quite  of  Maud's  opinion,  and  I  had  no  difficilty 
with  him,  except  to  beg  him  not  to  say  positively  yet  that  Tom 
should  not  settle  in  the  great  North- West,  and  that  Maggie  should 
not  keep  his  house  there  for  him. 

We  wrote  most  friendly  and  encouraging  letters  to  Charlie,  and  I 
told  him  I  purposed  soon  to  be  his  way. 

The  "  cold  spell "  had  passed  and  we  were  now  having  very  nice 
weather,  bright,  sparkling  sunshine  and  fresh,  cool  breezes.  The 
prairie  was  getting  greener,  and  the  few  trees  and  busho  .  at  Port 
Eouge  and  St.  John's  were  showing  signs  of  leaf.     Certainly,  if  the 
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weathei*  was  frequently  lik  >  thi°,  Lianitoba  would  be  a  very  enjoyable 
climate. 

One  morning  in  weather  such  as  this  we  arranged  to  take  a  trip  to 
Stony  Mountaiu,  some  twelve  miles  away,  to  see  the  herd  of  buffalo 
which  the  governor  of  the  Penitentiary  is  preserving  thereabouts, 
the  prospect  of  seeing  a  "  mountain  "  being  an  additional  induce- 
ment. And  we  were  going  alone,  and  to  manage  in  our  own  way  as 
best  we  could. 

The  first  move  was  to  obtain  a  "  rig,"  that  is,  a  carriage  and 
horses.  Going  to  the  '*  Livery  and  Board  Stables,"  I  found  a  man, 
apparently  an  ostler,  in  charge,  and  said — 

"  I  want  a  rig  ;  one  to  carry  five." 

Keturning  no  answer  to  me,  he  shouted  to  a  man  in  the  interior  of 
the  stables — 

"  Oh  !  Boss  !  there  's  a  fellow  here  who  wants  a  rig.  Which  one 
shall  I  give  him  ?  " 

The  boss  came. 

"Yes.     How  long?" 

I  told  him.  A  pair  of  horses  Avere  brought  out,  harnessed  very 
lightly,  as  we  should  consider  at  home,  then  put  into  a  vehicle,  a 
double  buggy.  Some  dusters  (that  is,  light  hoUand  sheets,  to  protect 
from  the  dust)  and  rugs  were  thrown  in,  ray  name  was  asked,  and 
I  then  was  off. 

Our  carriage  merits  a  short  description.  It  was  exceedingly  wide 
betw^een  the  wheels,  which  were  about  one  height,  back  and  front ; 
consequently,  thex*e  is  no  fear  of  locking  them,  as  with  our  vehicles. 
One  had  to  take  i^lenty  of  room  and  make  a  lan/e  circle  to  turn  round, 
and  to  beware  of  sharp  corners.  The  wheels  were  very  light  and 
spider-webby,  but  experience  soon  teaches  one  that  such  are  very 
reliable  and  strong.  The  body  hung  low,  the  seats  were  very  com- 
fortable, and  the  whole  affair  was  eminently  suitable  to  the  country 
and  the  work  to  be  done.  The  horses  were  yoked  very  widely  apart ; 
the  pole  or  "tongue  "  hung  very  low.     In  this  rig,  then,  we  started. 

Large  numbers  of  cattle  were  grazing  near  the  city,  the  railway 
line  being  protected  by  wire  fencing.  The  land  is  arable  and  good ; 
but  they  tell  us  that  the  owners  hold  it  "  on  spec,"  at  so  high  a 
figure,  that  farmers  cannot  buy  it.  These  lands  are  level  and  tree- 
less, except  along  the  river  courses,  which  have  been  washed  down 
deep,  usually  with  steep  banks. 

Knowing  the  general  direction,  we  drove  along  the  tri.il,  which  was 
not  I'lipleasant,  generally  soft  and  springy  turf  ;  and  we  soon  left  all 
vestige  of  the  town  behiud,  and  ahead  of  us,  all  round  us,  was  just 
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vastness,  flatness.  It  was  too  early  in  the  year  for  flowers,  and  the 
grass  was  only  starting  into  growth.  We  met  a  few  "  teams  " — 
pairs  of  horses  in  the  light-looking  waggons  of  the  country — laden 
with  various  produce  for  the  city,  and  sometimes  "  a  yoke  "  (fi  pair) 
of  oxen  doing  the  same  duty,  and  one  or  two  ox-carts — merely  one 
ox  harnessed  to  a  light  rough  dray. 

We  drove  merrily  along  for  what  we  took  to  be  about  eight  miles, 
and  then  began  to  look  out  for  "  a  mountain."  I  had  my  suspicions, 
which  were  confirmed  when  the  next  man  we  met  told  us  the  ridge  a 
few  miles  ahead  was  "  Stony  Mountain."  He  was  quite  serious,  and 
would  have  thought  us  very  rude  if  we  had  laughed.  That,  how- 
ever, we  did,  when  we  had  left  him  far  behind. 

"  Call  that  a  mountain  ?    How  absurd !  "  we  said. 

But  you  see,  in  that  flat  land,  any  rising  ground  is  called  a  hill, 
and  what  we  should  call  a  knoll,  or  very  light  eminence,  they  dig- 
nify with  the  appellation  of  "  mountain." 

We  found,  when  we  had  driven  close  and  on  to  this  one,  it  was 
certainly  not  more  than  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 

On  the  summit  of  this  "  mountain "  is  the  Penitentiary,  conspi- 
cuous to  all  the  country  round,  a  warning  to  all  evil-doers,  white  and 
red,  for  in  it  are  confined  some  two  hundred  convicts,  many  of  whom 
are  Indians. 

It  seemed  to  us  a  very  insecure  sort  of  building  for  such  a  purpose, 
there  appearing  to  be  no  wall  roumi  it,  and  hardly  even  a  fence. 
The  convicts  were  about  outside  at  various  occupations — gardening, 
brickmaking,  and  so  forth — though,  as  we  supposed,  under  guard. 

Inside,  there  was  not  very  much  to  see.  An  old  Indian,  a  chief 
they  called  him,  though  he  was  in  convict  garb,  of  course,  seemed 
happy,  as  keeper  of  some  bears  they  had  in  a  pen.  This  man  had 
been  concerned  in  the  late  "  Kiel's  rebellion."  I  believe  it  was  here 
the  celebrated  chief,  Poundmaker,  was  shut  up  for  some  time  before 
his  death. 

These  were  the  first  live  Indians  we  had  seen  "  upon  their  native 
heath,"  so  to  speak.  They  struck  us  as  being,  on  the  whole,  as  good- 
looking  and  as  clean  as  the  other  convicts,  and,  mind  you,  that  is 
not  saying  too  much  in  their  favour. 

On  Stony  Mountain  are  the  celebrated  quarries,  from  which  the 
building-stone  is  got  that  they  use  in  Winnipeg.  White  bricks  are 
made  there  also.  But  it  is  not  for  such  material  matters  we  came  to 
Stony  Mountain.  We  went  there  to  behold  the  country  around 
principally,  and  when  we  saw  it,  we  concluded  that  loneliness  and 
monotony  are  really  the  chief  features  of  the  landscape. 
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Another  thing,  and,  indeed,  the  principal  th^ng,  we  came  to  see, 
was  the  herd  of  buffalo.  So,  upon  the  mountain's  "  topmost  peak  " 
(fifty  feet  up),  we  stood  and  gazed  around.  A  warder  became  our 
guardian,  and  said  "  he  'd  find  them  buffaloes  right  away."  So  he 
did,  eventually,  pointing  out  to  us,  three  or  four  miles  off,  a  group 
of  black  specks,  which  he  declared  were  the  animals,  assuring  us  we 
could  drive  to  within  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  yards  of  them 
with  safety,  and  without  alarming  them. 

Taking  their  bearings  from  the  elevation  we  were  on,  we  drove  off. 
The  trail  proved  good,  no  obstacles  occurring  in  the  way,  and  in  a 
very  short  time,  we  came  up  with  the  herd.  Our  horses  snorted  a 
little,  while  the  buffaloes  stared  at  us,  much  as  tame  cattle  would, 
the  young  ones  trotting  towards  us ;  and  really  it  was  a  most 
commonplace  meeting  we  had  that  day  with  "  the  last  of  the  buf- 
falo." For,  it  seems  that  this  is  really  the  last  herd  in  Canada,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  is  a  single  straggler  extant  outside  of  it. 
There  are  about  sixty  in  the  herd;  and  although,  no  doubt,  it  is  a 
most  interesting  sight,  yet  they  looked  so  exactly  like  their  fellows  in 
"  the  Zoo "  at  home,  and  in  the  pictures  of  them  one  sees  the 
world  over,  and  they  were  so  very  ime,  that  I  don't  believe  we  half 
did  our  diity,  and  appreciated  them  as  we  otherwise  might  have 
done.  We  got  to  within  some  two  hundred  yards  of  them,  and  then 
they  lifted  up  their  shaggy,  fierce-looking  heads,  and  gazed  in 
wonder  at  us,  till  the  girls  got  *'  scared,"  and  we  had  to  drive 
away. 

When  we  got  back  to  Winnipeg,  a  man  remarked  to  us,  "  I  guess 
you  didn't  see  much  worth  looking  at ;  there  's  a  good  deal  more 
scenery  wanted  in  this  country,  ain't  there  ?  " 

Well,  there  is.     Even  a  Winnipegger  must  admit  as  much. 

It  is  but  a  small  place,  after  all,  this  city  I  am  telling  about.  Of 
course  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  mention  names,  since,  some  day,  I 
may  have  to  go  there  again,  and  so  I  must  be  careful.  I  might 
offend  some  by  too  scant  praise,  and  others  might  think  that  I 
piled  it  on  "  too  thick."  However,  this  I  will  say,  I  found  a  very 
large  proportion  of  good,  kind  people  there,  jjeople  who  have  lived 
in,  or  who  have  visited  other  lands,  and  who  know  what 's  what. 
There  were  others  we  met,  good  kind  folks  too,  who  yet  were  quite 
indignant,  or  appeared  to  be  so,  if  we  did  not  declare  right  off  that 
this  ten-year-old  city  was  far  ahead  of  any  other  place  we  had 
ever  seen  in  the  New  World  or  the  Old. 

There  are  some  wonderfully  good  shops  in  the  place.  The  Hudson 
Bay  Stores,  for  example,  are  very  like  the  Civil  Service  Stores  in 
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London ;  but  not  in  prices,  remember.  I  cannot  say  much  for  the 
hotels.  The  churches  are  really  wonderfully  fine,  and  represent 
numerous  denominations.  The  Salvation  Army  is  there  in  full  force, 
and  has  most  commanding  head-quarters. 

I  don't  kuow  how  old  St.  John's  Church  is,  which  is  in  effect  the 
Anglican  Cathedral,  but  it  resembles  an  old  English  village  church 
more  than  anything  else.  They  will  be  building  a  grand  new  cathe- 
dral soon,  no  doubt,  but  this  quaint  little  church  will  still  be  useful, 
and  I  hope  will  long  be  allowed  to  stand. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  very  complete  organization  at  Winni- 
peg. Across  the  river,  at  Boniface's,  stands  their  cathedral,  with  its 
tin-covered  spire,  their  archbishop's  modest  house  close  to  it,  their 
college,  and  the  Grey  Nun's  school  and  convent.  In  the  graveyard 
of  St.  Boniface  there  rests  the  body  of  Kiel,  the  unhappy  half-breed 
who  headed  the  last  two  rebellious  outbreaks  of  malcontents  and 
misdoers. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  has  a  very  fine  peal  of  bells.  In 
the  original  church,  which  \7as  burned  down  in  1859,  the  bells  were 
shattered  into  fi'agments.  Tliese  remains  being  collected,  were  re- 
turneu  to  London,  where  they  had  originally  come  from,  and  there 
the  bells  were  recast  and  sent  out  again  via  the  Mississippi,  being 
brought  up  overland  by  ox-teams  from  St.  Paul's  to  Winnipeg. 

Not  many  years  ago,  dogs  were  here  the  usual  locomotive  agents 
employed  during  winter  for  the  transit  of  men  and  goods.  Now 
things  are  altogether  changed.  The  only  dog-train  we  saw  was  one 
owned  by  a  half-breed  laundryman,  who,  to  advertise  himself,  col- 
lected soiled  linen  in  a  small  waggon  drawn  by  six  pairs  of  dogs. 

It  T  s  arranged  that,  as  I  had  to  pay  a  visit  to  BroadvieW; 
I  she  go  on  ahead,  the  Selbys  staying  on  at  Winnipeg,  to 
come  i)  r  me  by  and  by,  when  all  should  go  west  together  from 
therf .  '.  was  to  take  messages  to  Charlie  Donald,  and  had  orders  to 
tell  tnem  all  about  him  and  his  doings  when  I  wrote.  Maggie  was 
more  anxious  than  the  rest,  oxie  could  easily  see,  to  transmit  without 
actual  words  her  concealed  interest  in  him.  Mr.  Selby  talked  seriously 
to  me  about  this  love  affair,  for  by  this  time  even  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  something  more  serious  than  a  passing  flirta- 
tion. 

I  promised  him  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  persuade  Charlie 
not  to  go  to  extremes.  However,  Mr.  Selby  observed,  when  ending 
his  consultation  with  me — 

"  If,  in  time  to  come,  it  becomes  certain  that  those  two  are  really 
and  unalterably  attached  to  each  other,  then  something  will  have  to 
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be  done.  We  shall  have  to  find  some  opening  for  him  at  home,  I 
suppose.  We  htve  seen  nothing  yet  to  induce  us  to  live  here,  and  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  idea  of  any  of 
my  children  being  separated  from  me." 

That  Maud  thought  much  as  her  father  did  was  very  evident. 
Her  dislike  to  the  country,  and  to  her  sister's  predilection  for  poor 
Charles  Donald  was,  though  discreetly  veiled,  very  manifest  to  me. 

So,  about  the  end  of  May,  I  packed  my  bag  and  started  one  morn- 
ing  for  the  cars,  all  our  friends  coming  to  see  me  off. 

Naturally  enough,  I  felt  sorry  to  part  from  so  many  good  friends, 
but  soon  I  hoped  some  of  us  would  meet  again,  and  would  travel  on 
west  together,  as  it  had  been  proposed,  and  indeed  arranged,  that 
we  should  do. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ACROSS   THE    WHEAT    COUNTRY. 

Old  Shipmates. — An  Immigrant  Family. — "  Innocents  Abroad." — Portage-la- 
Prairie.— The  "  Beautiful  Plains."— A  Settler  from  Devon.—"  Wouldn't  I 
like  to  go  Home  again!" — Farmers'  Prospects. — A  New  and  Go-ahead 
Prairie  Town. — I  reach  Broadview. — How  they  welcome  Travellers  in  Canada. 
— The  Dining  Hall. — Poor  Prospects  of  Supper. — "It's  Real  Mean!" — The 
Servant  Difficulty. — Interviewing  "  the  Ladies." — Elegance  and  Hauteur. — 
Pleading  for  Food. — Softening  the  "Prairie  Flower." — Pie! — On  Charlie's 
Ti'ail. — Rough  Accommodation. — Looking  for  Meadows's  Farm. — A  queer 
Inhabitant. — Found  at  Last. — Bluffs,  Sleughs,  Shacks,  and  Dug-outs. — 
Meadows's  Home. — My  Friend's  Experiences  of  the  N.W.T. — Cattle  rt')-.sHS 
Wheat. — A  Drive  in  an  Ox-cart.— The  Town  of  Broadview. — The  Liquor 
Prohibition  Law. — New  Acquaintances. — Bruce. — Wild  Beasts  and  Birds. — 
Some  Skunk  Stories. — Insects  and  Flowers. 

The  train  was  certainly  two  hours  late,  and  was  impatiently  awaited 
by  a  crowd  of  people  on  the  platfo"'n  at  the  depot.  It  was  a  large 
crowd,  too — for  Winnipeg,  and  one  had  scarcely  room  enough  to 
move  about  freely.  Quite  a  number  of  "  Parmesians  "  turned  uj)  in 
the  throng,  and  there  was  a  constant  repetition  of  greetings,  the 
general  refrain  lieiug — 

"  Hello  !  you  here  ?  " 

«  Well,  what  do  you  really  think  of  it  ?  " 

A  few  of  these  old  shipmates  intended  to  remain  in  Winnipeg, 
more  of  them  were  going  farther  west,  and  of  these  some  meant,  as 
I  did,  to  go  right  through  to  the  Pacific  and  return  at  once.  I  took 
my  seat  in  a  first-class  carriage  this  time,  for  I  had  not  to  pass  a 
night  on  this  journey,  and  at  kngth  we  got  off.  The  carriage  was 
comfortable  enough,  but  not  so  grand  as  the  "  sleeper."  There  was 
more  company  in  it,  however,  though  one  had  to  go  into  the  "  colo- 
nists' sleeping-car  "  when  one  wanted  to  smoke.  The  appointments 
of  the  car  I  was  in — or  "  coach,"  as  the  new  style  is — were  good, 
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«'icept  that  the  backs  of  the  seats  were  too  low  to  be  as  comfortable 
as  one  might  have  wished. 

Finding  the  people  in  this  coach  not  particularly  interesting,  I 
moved  into  the  "  colonial  sleeper,"  where  there  seemed  better  pro- 
mise of  sociability.  Here  my  eyes  were  at  once  attracted  to  an 
Indian,  who  sat  silently  smoking,  yet  evidently  taking  pleasure  in 
his  surroundings.  I  suppose  he  was  a  swell  in  his  way,  judging  from 
his  get-up.  He  wo.e  ordinary  English  clothes,  but  in  addition  he 
sported  a  pair  of  gorgeous  new  mocassins  and  a  resplendent  scarlet 
blanket,  with  earrings  and  finger-rings  of  great  magnificence.  There 
were  several  families  in  the  car  unmistakably  fresh  from  the  old 
country.  As  I  passed  one  of  them,  a  man  touched  his  hat  to  me. 
Evidence  enough,  that  simple  act  of  courtesy,  of  the  new-comer.  I 
wondered  how  long  it  would  take  him  to  discard  his  old  manners  and 
adopt  the  new — that  is,  the  absence  of  any.     Not  long,  I  guess. 

This  man  proved  to  be  one  of  our  "  Parjuesians,"  though  I  did  not 
remember  having  seen  him  on  board. 

"  Well,  and  where  are  you  going  to  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  To  Rogina,"  he  replied  dismally';  adding,  "  How  long  before  we 
get  there  ?  " 

As  we  had  but  just  left  Winnipeg,  this  seemed  rather  a  stuind 
question  to  ask.     I  said — 

"  The  train  isn't  due  there  till  23.45,  you  know,  that  is  a  quarter 
to  twelve  midnight.  Besides,  we  are  two  hours  behind  time,  and  I 
suppose  there  '11  be  small  chance  of  making  that  up." 

I  thought  the  poor  man  would  have  shed  tears  when  I  had 
explained  this  to  him.  He  went  over  to  his  wife,  and  consul  ..>d  with 
her  and  with  a  big  daughter — a  more  sorrowful  and  hopeless-looking 
trio  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Strangers  in  a  strange  land 
they  were  indeed  '  I  joined  in  their  conversation,  and  soon  had  all 
their  little  story.  They  were  from  Bedfordshire,  and  belonged  to  the 
farm-labourer  clans  They  had  had  some  work  in  Montreal,  and  had 
earned  enough  to  pay  their  fares  west.  They  were  going  now  to 
join  a  brother  who  was  settled  some  miles  back  from  Regina,  they 
did  not  know  exactly  where.  Moreover,  they  Lad  sent  him  no 
definite  intimation  of  the  time  of  their  coming.  Worst  of  all,  they 
had  spent  every  farthing  of  the  little  stock  of  money  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  Montreal,  and  were  hungry  then.  The  last 
trouble  was  soon  got  over,  for  I  had  provisions  with  me,  and  procured 
them  some  coffee  from  the  dining-car. 

I  suppose  someone  had  been  chaffing  these  poor  innocents,  and 
cramming  them  with  Heaven  knows  what  all,  for  I  discovered  that 
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they  were  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  fancied  prospect  of  being  left 
by  themselves  on  the  lonely  prairie  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with- 
out food  or  refuge  or  assistance.  I  did  ray  best  to  relieve  their 
anxieties  on  this  score,  and  our  conversation  soon  attracted  others  of 
the  passengers.  Before  long  everyone  in  the  car  was  interested  in 
them  ;  they  were  cheered  uj),  well  fed,  and  I  believe  they  would  find 
quarters  at  Regina  until  the  brother  could  be  discovered.  Indeed,  I 
overheard  one  a  I  an^'  >,;  o.rering  engagements  to  the  man.  There 
seemed  to  be  ahiU/Si.  a  ■>mpetition  as  to  who  should  get  him.  And 
it  turned  out,  cur-  u.sly  i.':  ')Ugh,  that  everybody  in  the  car,  except  the 
Indian  swell,  hailed  irom  Ou:.  ^.ngland.  So  I  felt  that  what  farther 
help  I  could  have  given  to  these  poor  folks  was  no  longer  required. 

All  this  time  we  had  been  rushing  along,  at  a  very  fair  rate,  across 
the  dead  level  of  the  prairie.  Near  Winnipeg  there  seemed  to  be 
little  cultivation ;  but  herds  of  cattle  were  dotted  about  the  plain. 
We  were  seldom  out  of  sight  of  a — habitation ;  I  prefer  not  to  say 
house.  The  first  place  of  note  we  stopped  at  was  Portage-la-Prairie, 
a  town  of  stirring  and  prosperous  appearance.  It  was  a  clear  bright 
day,  the  sky  was  blue,  and  the  distance  still  more  blue  ;  near  at  hand, 
the  grassy  plam  shone  brilliantly  in  the  sunlight ;  there  was  a  brisk 
breeze  blowing,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  corresponding  liveliness 
and  "  go  "  among  the  people.  I  suppose  this  prairie  town  would  cover 
about  a  square  mile  altogether,  but  many  of  the  houses  stood  widely 
apart.  Among  them  were  some  very  nice,  well-built,  comfortable- 
looking  houses,  and  there  were  churches,  hotels,  stores,  windmills ; 
and  facing  the  track  stood  warehouses,  elevators,  and  factories — 
prosperity  was  evident  everywhere.  Hei'e,  too,  the  Manitoba  and 
North- Western  Railway  intersects  the  C.P.R. 

Beyond  this  point  we  passed  through  various  small  stations  and 
some  villages.  Chief  among  these  were  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 
(Why  will  they  go  on  imposing  names  already  attached  to  other 
towns  upon  these  new  places  ?)  Carberry,  next,  seemed  a  thriving 
place,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  cultivation  around  it ;  but  it  was 
flat,  dreadfully  flat. 

Out  on  the  platform  of  the  car,  where  I  had  gone  for  a  smoke 
after  dinner  in  the  dining-car,  I  dropped  into  conversation  with  a 
fellow-passenger. 

"  You're  just  out,  I  expect,"  he  said,  to  which  I  assented. 

"  Well,  Sir,  and  what  do  you  think  of  our  country  ?  " 

"  It's  a  great  country,  a  great  country,"  I  replied,  endeavouring  to 
assume  an  air  of  giving  a  wholly  original  answer  to  a  question  I  had 
never  heard  before,  or  was  likely  to  be  asked  again. 
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all.    Here  you  can 
•  off  now  after  four 


"  I  'm  glad  you  think  so,"  ho  went  on.  "  Wo  call  this  part  *  the 
beautiful  plains.'  I  'ui  from  the  old  country  myself,  and  have  only 
been  out  here  four  years.     Whereabouts  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"From  Kent,"  I  told  him. 

"  Ah,  well,  I  come  from  Devonsheer.  I  guess  that 's  not  far  off 
you." 

"  Why  no,  reckoning  distances  as  you  do  here.  But  now  tell  me. 
How  do  you  like  the  life  ?     What  are  you  doing  ?     Farming?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  responded  heartily.  "  I  came  out  here  with  my 
wife  and  six  children,  and  had  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  when  I 
arrived.  Now  I  've  got  a  quarter  section,  all  paid  for  and  in  crop. 
I  've  got  a  lot  of  cattle,  too,  and  I  'm  doing  wel^  I  like  it.  This  is 
the  best  wheat  country  in  the  world,  you  know, 

"  Wouldn't  go  home  again,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"To-morrow,  if  I  could." 

"  What !  I  thought  you  said  you  liked  it  J    ' 

"  Ah,  but  there 's  no  place  like  England,  aftei 
get  on  better,  no  mistake  about  that.  I  'n  tt" 
years'  work  than  I  should  have  been  in  a  lifetime  at  home.  Still, 
I  'd  rather  live  in  England,  of  course,  and  so  would  the  wife.  The 
women  have  to  suffer  most  out  here,  especially  at  first.  However,  if 
we  get  a  good  harvest  this  year,  I  reckon  we  shall  make  things  more 
comfortable.    Where  are  you  going?     Intending  to  settle  P  " 

"Oh,  no.     I  'm  only  making  a  trip  across  the  countr"         back." 

"  What !  going  right  home  again  after  you  've  been  ti      jgh  ?  " 

"  Yee." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  lucky  man !  Wouldn't  my  missus  like  to  have  a 
talk  with  you.  Shall  you  be  going  down  our  way  after  you  get 
home  ?  " 

"  Hardly  likely,  I  think." 

"  But  if  you  should,  anyhow,  just  go  and  see  my  old  father  and 
mother,  and  tell  'em  you  've  seen  me." 

So  I  took  down  names  and  addresses,  and  if  ever  I  find  myself  iv 
"  Devonsheer  "  I  shall  certainly  give  the  old  people  a  call.  This  man 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  information  about  Manitoba,  which  I  believe 
was  entirely  trustworthy.  His  accounts  were  very  interesting,  and 
seemed  to  show  clearly  that  wheat-growing  is  a  p.jfitable  industry 
here.  Southern  Manitoba,  he  said,  was  ahead  of  any  place  he  had 
ever  seen  as  a  wheat-growing  country.  He  wished  that  English 
farmers  could  really  see  for  themselves  what  is  being  done  there. 
He  said  that  in  winter  it  was  generally  very  bright,  clear  weather, 
and  that  the  cold  rarely  troubled  them.     From  the  middle  of  June 
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to  the  end  of  September,  nothing  could  be  bri^^hter  and  more  lively 
than  it  was  throughout  the  province.  He  was  phased  that  I  intended 
niiiklug  a  longer  stay  here  on  my  way  back.  Harvest-time  was 
short,  but  was  an  extremely  busy  and  anxious  period,  as  it  is  else- 
where. 

'•  If  we  don't  have  drought,"  he  observed  with  regard  to  it,  **  or 
frost,  or  grasshoppers,  we  generally  come  out  O.K." 

He  left  the  train  at  Brandon,  and  anyone  would  huve  thought  we 
were  old  friends,  so  impressive  were  our  farewells. 

This  Brandon  is  really  a  very  important  place ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  inhabitants  of  it,  and  all  the  country  thereabouts,  conrider 
it  so.  In  1881,  ^he  very  first  building  of  any  kind  was  erected. 
Seven  years  have  elopsed  since  then,  and  the  town  has  now  over  four 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  possesses  churches  and  chapels  of  various 
denominations,  more  than  a  hundred  stores,  seven  grain  elevators, 
with  a  capacity  of  above  sixty  thousand  bushels ;  three  banks, 
several  implement  factories,  eight  liotels,  high  and  common  schools, 
and  there  are  three  branch  railways  under  construction.  It  is  lighted 
by  electricity,  has  a  very  well  organized  fire  department,  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  of  graded  and  gravelled  roads,  has  a  mayor  and  corpo- 
ration, and  is  the  largest  grain  market  for  producers  in  Canada. 
Such  a  place  illustrates  well  how  they  go  ahead  in  the  great  North- 
West  of  Canada  ;  and,  bear  in  mind,  the  large  majority  of  these 
Brandon  folk  are  our  own  people.  They  are  not  Americans,  whom 
we  in  England  are  accustomed  to  suppose  the  smartest  and 
cleverest  people  in  the  world.  No !  Four-fifths  of  the  settlers  in 
Western  Canada  are  British-born,  belonging  to  the  farm-labourer  or 
artizan  class.  But  out  yonder  they  have  a  chance  to  show  what  they 
can  do ;  there  is  room  for  them  out  there. 

It  was  a  little  west  of  Carbery  that  the  plain  began  to  assume  a 
different  asj^ect.  Scattered  spruce  firs  gave  some  pretty  effects, 
though  they  soon  ceased  ;  but  there  was  a  more  park-like  semblance 
generally.  Clumps  of  trees  came  into  sight  frequently,  and  we 
passed  through  some  of  these  that  were  a  mile  or  two  in  extent. 
The  ground  was  no  longer  level,  but  rolling  and  undulating.  And 
as  we  swiftly  travelled  on  over  this  swelling  prairie,  the  motion  of 
the  cars  was  very  much  like  that  of  a  ship  at  sea.  Here  and  there 
were  jionds.  reflecting  the  blue  sky  in  their  still  depths,  and  all  around 
the  sere  yellow  grass  of  the  prairie  intensified  the  colouring  of  the 
scene.  We  passed  through  Verden,  Elkhorn,  Moosomin,  still  in  the 
same  kind  of  country.  Settlement  and  signs  of  habitation  gradually 
disaj^peared,  until  at  last  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  left  them  all  behind 
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us.  Wapolla  and  Whitewood  proved  to  be  mere  wayside  stations, 
and  I  began  to  ')o  fearful  lest  I  should  6nd  my  destination,  Rroad- 
vi'jw,  no  better  when  I  got  there.  And  I  had  reason  to  be  anxious 
and  uneasy  about  it,  for  it  was  past  twenty-one  o'clock  (nine  at 
night),  and  I  was  tired  and  hungry. 

At  last  we  came  to  Broadview,  and  here  I  and  my  baggage  were 
safely  landed.  I  was  much  relieved  to  find  that  it  was  an  inhabited 
place.  I  saw  a  large  white  brick  house  adjoining  the  platform,  with 
various  stores  and  dwellings  beyond.  But,  to  my  dismay,  I  could  st'o 
no  signs  of  Meadows,  who  I  had  hoped  would  have  met  me.  So  I 
began  making  inquiries,  and  found  that  I  had  created  quite  a 
sensation. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  Wheiv  are  you  goiug  to  ?  " 

"  Have  you  come  here  to  settle?  " 

Such  were  the  questions  with  which  I  was  plied  on  all  sides. 
Evidently  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  at  Broadview  was  not  an  every- 
day occurrence,  however  many  might  jxiss  it  in  the  train.  When  I 
explained  that  I  had  come  to  visit  Meadows,  plenty  of  people  assured 
me  they  knew  him,  and  offered  advice  as  to  how  I  should  find  his 
place.  But  it  was  useless  to  think  of  looking  for  it  that  night,  so  I 
inquired  if  I  could  get  quarters.  Certainly,  at  the  Dining  Hall,  I 
was  told  at  once  by  everybody.  Presently  the  manager  of  this 
establishment  appeared,  and  of  him  I  asked — 

'•  Can  you  give  me  a  bed  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes." 

"  And  some  supi>er  ?  " 

"Supper!  Why,  don't  you  know  what  the  time  is?  Supper's 
been  over  hours." 

"  Well,  call  it  what  you  like ;  but  something  to  eat  I  must 
have." 

"  Guess  you  'II  get  nothing  to  eat  in  this  town  till  morning." 

"What!  And  that  a  dining-hall!  Is  there  no  hotel  here?  Is 
there  no  place  whex'e  one  can  get  food  ?  " 

"  I  reckon  not  at  this  time  of  night.  You  should  have  come 
earliei'." 

"  It  was  not  my  fault  that  the  train  was  late.  Surely  such  cases 
must  occur  often  enough.     Have  you  got  no  food  ?  " 

"  Oh,  lots  ;  but  not  at  this  time  of  night.  No,  Sir.  This  is  not 
the  old  country ;  you  can't  have  things  as  you  like  here." 

"  So  it  seems;  but  surely  you  are  not  such  an  uncivilized  set  as  to 
allow  a  stranger  to  go  hungry  to  bed  in  this  grand  country  ?     Can't 
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you  ^'ivo  mo  anything  at  all  to  eat?    I'm  toj  faiuishoJ  to  bo  par- 
ticular." 

"No,  Sir,"  >,'rimly  replied  tho  manager  of  tho  C.P.it.  Diniuj; 
Hall.     ''  1  can  give  you  nothing  whatever  to-night." 

This  Htrn>e«l  a  very  extraordinary  arrau^'omeut,  and  to  nic  a  de- 
cidedly unpleasant  one.  I  stormed  and  raged  about  a  l>it ;  but  that 
only  made  them  all  laugh.  I  was  really  faint  with  hunger,  for  I  had 
not  supped  on  board  the  train,  exitecting  to  do  so  on  my  arrival  in 
port.  The  manager  looked  a  decent  fellow  enough,  and  I  thought 
he  8i)oke  with  something  of  a  Yorkshire  accent,  so  I  said — 

''  Come  now,  I  believe  you  are  an  Englishman  yourself  i*  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am,"  ho  replied,  with  a  laugh ;  "  I  'm  English 
enough." 

"  Well,  then,  what  would  you  have  thought  of  this  sort  of  thing,  if 
it  had  happened  to  you  at  home,  eh  r*  " 

"  Why,  I  expect  I  should  have  thought  it  real  mean." 

"  Ah  !     And  why  isn't  it  so  here  i^  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  came  up  close  to  me — 

"Look  here,  I  suppose  it  ain't  your  fault  you  don't  know  the 
ways  of  this  country.  Fact  is,  I  'm  sorry  to  treat  you  like  this  ;  but 
I  can't  help  myself.  It 's  the  servants.  They  're  our  'aiasters  and 
mistresses  here,  and  I  simply  dare  not  ask  one  of  them  to  serve  you. 
But  you  take  my  advice  ;  go  right  up  into  the  hall,  make  up  to  one 
of  the  young  ladies,  and  see  if  you  can't  manage  to  coax  her  into 
giving  you  something." 

So  I  presently  found  my  way  into  the  large  room  in  the  white 
brick  building  dignified  by  the  title  of  Dining  Hall.  Numerous 
tables  stood  about,  spread  with  knives  and  forks,  cruets,  «&c.,  and  at 
one  of  them  I  took  my  seat.  Up  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  a 
group  of  girls  were  gathered  round  the  stove,  gossipping.  These 
were  the  "  young  ladies."  I  suppose,  in  England,  one  would  have 
called  them  the  serv — but,  no;  I  dare  not  write  it,  even  at  this 
distance.  They  were  all  dressed  in  the  most  stylish  and  ultra- 
fashionable  manner,  their  hair  arranged  to  correspond  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  attire.     My !  weren't  they  just  dazzling  swells. 

After  a  little,  my  intrusion  was  noticed  by  these  superior  creatures, 
and  one  of  them  at  length  deigned  to  rise  languidly,  and  came 
sweeping  and  rustling  grandly  down  to  me.  With  cold  dignity,  she 
demanded  what  I  required.  Wlien  I  mildly  returned  that  I  was  in 
extreme  want  of  some  supper,  she  looked  positively  horror-stricken, 
while  her  elegant  companions  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  looked  at 
one  another  and  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  What  next,  indeed  !  " 
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"  You  wiint  siippor ! "  oxclaimoil  tho  oiij^a),'iu^  diimscl  licforo  mo, 
with  worlds  of  (liHiliiin  in  lu-r  voukj.  '*  Don't  vou  know  it  is  piist 
twenty-ono  o'clock?     Siii»i»('r  was  ovor  hours  iVf,'')." 

•'I  know  all  that,"  I  HiiiJ  inipationtly  ;  "bii;,  my  i^'ood  ^,'irl,  T  want 
food  of  Hoino  Hoi't — any  sort.     I  'ni  hun<,'ry." 

"Food!  at  this  timo  of  ni'„'ht!"  and  slio  dnnv  Inn'scif  m|. 
haughtily,  rcganliuj^'  u\t'  as  if  I  wt-n'  crazy.  I  [tiTci'lved  I  had  madi- 
a  mistako  in  my  modo  of  addn^ssin^  this  iliicht-ss.  That  ")j;ii'  I 
girl"  was  a  Had  hlundc'r  in  tact.  1  saw  I  must  resort  to  diploiuat'y, 
or  elso  coutinuo  to  starve.     So,  thou^di  inwardly  fuming,  I  comiit'lled 
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myself  to  plead.    There  was  no  help  for  it.     Putting  on  the  most 
d^iocted  and  humble  air  I  could  muater,  I  said — 

I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  " — observe  my  artfulness — "  but  the 
train  was  late,  and  I  have  eaten  nothing  since  the  morning.  I  am  a 
stran|_  'r,  just  out  from  England,  or  I  should  have  known  better  than 
to  cause  you  such  inconvenience." 

She  softened  considerably  at  this,  and  condescended   to  t.ye  me 
a  little  more  graciously. 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  stranger.     Well,  you  see,  we  mak*  it  a  rule  not  to 
serve  meals  except  at  the  proi)er  times." 

Thinking  I  was  yaining  ground,  I  ventured  a  little  farther. 
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"  Yes,  but  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception  to  it,  you  know  ; 
and  circumstances  alter  cases,  I  'm  sure  you  will  admit." 

What  woman  was  ever  px'oof  aj^ainst  proverb  or  axiom  ?  My 
prairie  princess  shook  her  head,  but  there  was  a  faint  smile  on  her 
face — a  very  pretty  one  it  was,  too — as  she  murmured  perfunctorily — 

"  That  may  be ;  but  we  can't  alter  our  regulations  to  suit  every- 
body.    It  would  never  do." 

I  began  to  think  she  was  yielding,  and  threw  as  much  persuasion 
as  I  could  into  my  voice  and  manner. 

"  But  I  am  not  everybody.  Surely  your  good  nature  will  allow 
you  to  oblige  a  famishing  man,  just  for  once  ?  " 

"  No,  no :  it  'b  really  out  of  the  question." 

But  her  manner  indicated  hesitation.  I  threw  all  my  forces  into  a 
final  effort.  Assuming  an  exaggerated  appearance  of  faintness,  and 
speaking  in  a  small  voice,  I  said — 

*'  I  know  I  'm  very  much  in  fault,  but,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  'm 
sure  your  kind  heart  must  plead  for  me.  Look  at  me;  I  'm  really  ill 
for  want  of  food.  Can  you  not  just  manage  to  oblige  me  so  far  as 
to  give  me  a  morsel  of  food  ?  My  friend,  who  stayed  here  a  night  a 
short  time  ago,  told  me  I  should  find  one  of  the  ladies  here  most 
kind" 

"  Then  you  have  friends  about  here  ?     Who  are  they  ?  " 

"  Meadows  is  the  name  of  one,  but  it  was  a  young  man  called 
Donald  I  was  referring  to." 

"  Charlie  Donald  !   My !  why  didn't  you  say  before  that  you  knew 

him?" 

"  Well,  it  never  struck  me,  you  see.  So  you  do  remember  my 
shipmate,  it  appears  ?  " 

"  Why,  certainly.  Of  course,  then,  since  you  're  to  be  a  friend,  I 
suppose  I  must  get  you  some  supper." 

And  she  hurried  off,  while  the  i*est  of  the  resplendent  sisterhood 
stared  at  me  and  at  her  as  if  something  very  extraordinary  had 
occurred. 

All  this  fuss  and  nonsense  ab^^ut  getting  a  mouthful  of  chance 
victuals,  in  an  establishment  the  only  raison  d'etre  of  which  was  to 
supply  the  wants  of  travellers  !  But  this  ie  a  fair  sample  of  the  way 
in  which  equality  and  freedom  come  to  be  construed  in  the  North- 
West  Territory,  and  in  like  places  elsewhere,  i'or  my  part,  I  prefer 
the  "  bloated  despotisms  "  of  Europe — when  I  am  hungry,  at  any 
rate. 

Presently  my  fascinating  friend  reappeared,  and  set  down  l»efore 
me  a  plate  of  "  pie"  and  a  cup  of  half-cold  coffee,  remarking — 
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"  There,  it 's  not  everybody  I  'd  do  as  much  for  •,  but  as  you  're  a 
friend  of  a  friend  of  mine  I  don't  mind  making  an  exception,  for 
once  in  a  way." 

"  For  this  great  favour  accept  a  thousand  thanks,  fair  lady,"  I 
ejaculated,  throwing  what  I  intended  to  be  a  look  of  rapturous 
gratitude  upon  her.  And  then  I  attacked  the  viands  as  only  a 
hungry  man  can  do. 

But,  reader,  have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  American  or  Canadian 


pie 


is  lik( 


lie. 


at  mine ; 


If  you  have  not,  I  '11  tell  you.  Take  two  slabs  of 
heavy,  sodden  dough ;  between  them  spread 
a  thin  layer  of  fruit,  or  what  not ;  place  the 
whole  on  a  plate,  and  half  bake  it.  The 
result  is  "  pie,"  according  to  Transatlantic 
notions.  It  was  with  visions  of  indigestion 
and  nightmare  before  me  that  I  went  to  work 
but  I  ate  it — T  had  to.  And  I  filled  up  interstices  with 
crackers  and  butter,  which  my  last  remark  had  produced  from  the 
comj^laisance  of  my  elegant  attendant.  And  then  I  was  mulcted 
in  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  for  this  unsatisfactory  repast.  Expensive, 
rather ! 

After  I  had  made  some  progress  with  my  meal,  my  fair  attendant 
drew  near  as  if  she  w'lhed  to  talk  to  me.  For  this  I  was  not 
sorry,  as  I  was  naturally  curious  to  ascertain  how  she  had  managed, 
in  so  short  a  time,  to  get  to  know  Charlie  Donald  apparently  so  well. 
"  Have  you  seen  Donald  lately  ?  "  I  asked  her. 
"  He  was  in  here  two  days  ago.  Does  he  come  from  the  same 
place  as  you  do  in  the  old  country  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  only  met  him  on  shipboard,  coming  across.  A  nice  young 
fellow,  isn't  he  ?  But  I  suppose  you  have  many  young  Englishmen 
of  that  sort  about  here  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  young  Englishmen,  but  I  don't  remember 
one  like  him  altogether.  I  guess  most  of  those  we  see  hereabouts 
are  not  much  account,  whatever  they  might  have  been  at  home ; 
pretty  rough,  you  know,  and  we  don't  take  much  stock  in  them." 

"  Well,  I  don't  believe  Charlie  Donald  will  deteriorate,  for  I  have 
a  very  high  opinion  of  him.     How  does  he  get  on,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say.     He 's  hardly  been  longenough  around  to  know  yet. 
I  think  he  must  be  pretty  dull,  for  he  's  just  batching  it  with  a  man 
named  Hardy  some  miles  out.     Do  you  know  him  as  well  r*  " 
"  No.     What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  " 

"Eight  enough,  I  imagine,  but  a  different  kind  to  the  other.  He 's 
a  good  deal  older,  and  seldom  comes  in  here.      There  isn't  much 
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society  here,  yet  there  are  two  or  three  people  about  glad  enough  to 
see  a  strange  face  around  occasionally.  It 's  a  terribly  rough  and 
'  lonesome  country,  so  it  is  a  groat  pleasure  to  meet  a  decent  young 
fellow  sometimes.  I  came  from  Ontario,  whore  things  are  very  dif- 
ferent.    Did  you  stay  in  Toronto  or  Hamilton  at  all  ?  " 

*'  Not  this  time.  But  I  know  them  pretty  well.  This  is  not  my 
first  visit  to  Canada  by  many.  I  have  many  friends  in  those  two 
cities." 

"  Do  you  know  Stratford  ?     I  come  from  there." 
•'  Why,  yes  ;  1  lived  there  many  years  ago." 

And  then  this  young  lady  mentioned  several  names,  some  of  which 
I  knew.  So  1)y  and  by  we  got  quite  friendly,  and  the  other  girls 
could  see  no  farther  reason  for  looking  on  mo  as  a  kind  of  wild 
animal.  And  I  congratulated  myself  that  I  had  already  made  at 
least  one  friend  in  Broadview. 

After  that  I  got  niv  baggage  in,  and  saw  it  safely  bestowed.  Then 
I  found  out  and  took  possession  of  the  bed-room  assigned  to  me. 
The  less  said  about  it  the  better. 

I  came  prepared  to  "  rough  it,"  but  my  experience  here  was  un- 
necessarily wretched,  and  there  was  no  rhyme  or  reason  for  it.  In 
this  grandly  named  "  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Dining  Hall"  one 
would  have  expected  decent  comfort,  at  least.  Instead  of  that  it  was 
all  wretched  and  miserable  in  the  extreme — not  an  encouraging  com- 
mencement to  my  sojourn  in  the  famous  No.  th- West  Territory, 

About  5  a.m.  I  was  aroused  by  the  shrieking  and  groaning  cf  a 
freight-train.  The  jtleasant  odour  of  cooking  assailed  my  nostrils, 
and,  as  I  was  still  hungry,  I  thought  it  expedient  to  get  up  and  pro- 
spect a  little  after  the  source  of  the  smell.  Descending  into  the 
room  of  pretentious  designation,  I  found  it  already  pretty  full  of 
people.  I  was  served  with  breakfast  by  the  same  girl  who  attended 
to  me  the  night  before,  but  now  it  was  with  pleasure  she  did  it.  Yet 
it  was  a  tasteless  and  tepid  meal,  such  as  one  gets  in  most  N.  W.T. 
eating-houses.  This  one  professed  to  be  under  the  management  of 
the  C.P.K.,  but  Avas  no  better  than  the  independent  ones. 

*'  Shall  you  see  Charlie  Donald  soon  ?  "  she  asked  me  when  there 
was  an  opportunity.     "  Have  you  come  to  stop  with  him?  " 

"Yes,  [  shall  see  him  soon,  no  doubt;  but  I  have  come  to  stay 
with  Lii  old  friend  of  mine  named  Meadows.  I  believe  he  lives  about 
four  miles  away.     xVre  you  acquainted  with  him?  " 

"I  know  him,  liut  not  where  hi-  lives.  I  guess  Mr.  York,  the 
manaj^or,  can  lell  you.  But.  I  say,  when  you  see  Mr.  Donald,  tell 
him  you  saw  me,  and  that  I  did  what  I  could  for  you  here." 
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"  Ob,  certainly  ;  but  you  must  let  mo  know  how  I  'm  to  uame  you 
to  him." 

"  Say  it  was  Lena  Lloyd,  for  that 's  my  name." 

So  I  said  good-bye  to  this  "  prairie-flower,"  and  after  breakfast  I 
began  more  inquiries  about  Meadows,  but  it  was  not  until  I  had 
encountered  an  intelligent  Scotch  store-keeper  that  I  got  comprehen- 
sible  directions  as  to  how  I  should  find  his  place.  I  started  off 
under  the  exhilaratiag  influences  of  a  fine  bright  sky  and  a  fresh 
breeze,  and  made  my  way  along  the  trail  shown  me.  After  crossing 
the  track  and  finding  a  cross-trail  as  dirorited,  I  trudged  on  into  the 
open  prairie,  leaving  all  signs  of  humanity  behind  me.  The  trail 
was  a  mere  path  wo.-n  by  pedestrians,  with  the  occasional  marks  of 
waggon-wheels  beside  it,  and  wound  about  to  avoid  bogs  and  bushes. 


ASKING  THE  WAY, 


The  prairie,  now  I  was  on  it,  appeared  less  ugly  and  monotonous  than 
I  had  expected.  The  ground  was  covered  with  vegetation,  but  not 
thickly  or  luxuriantly,  and  there  was  very  little  giuss  and  none  of 
the  turf  one  associates  with  it  in  England.  I  saw  but  one  flower  in 
bloom,  a  pale  blueish  anemone,  not  very  striking.  Here  and  there  were 
a  few  small  trees,  which  gave  the  scene  a  home-like  aspect.  But  the 
general  prospect  was  grey  and  melancholy,  and  I  could  scarcely 
believe  I  was  actually  wending  my  way  across  the  prairies  of  the  Great 
North-West. 

When  I  had  juado  some  two  miles  I  came  upon  a  new  feature. 
What  looked  like  a  heap  of  manure  rose  up  before  me,  and  beside  it 
was  a  big  square  packing-case.  A  trail  led  up  to  these  objects,  and 
I  approached  to  investigate  them.  Coming  nearer  I  saw  a  stove-pipe 
projecting  from  the  top  of  the  packing-case,  and  then  a  door  in  the 
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side  of  it.  I  should  say  the  concern  was  some  ten  by  eight  feet 
square. 

I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  presently  a  man  appeared.  I  was  quite 
taken  aback,  for  I  thought  it  was  an  Indian.  He  was  blacker  tha.. 
one,  and  appeared  to  be  encased  in  leather  garments.  These  turned 
out  to  be  of  canvas,  however,  merely  browned  by  smoke  and  saturated 
with  dirt  and  grease.  Evidently  strangers  were  an  unaccustomed  sight 
about  there.  This  grimy  individual  stood  and  stared  at  me  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  a  fellow-creature  before. 

"  Can  you  put  me  in  the  way  to  Meadows's  place  ?  "  I  asLed. 

"  To  Meadows's  place,  is  it  ?  Ah,  sure  thin,  I  can,"  he  replied,  in  a 
strong  Irish  accent;  and  he  gave  me  directions  how  to  find  a  trail 
which  would  lead  me  there.  Then  lie  shut  the  door  quickly,  as 
though  glad  to  be  alone  again. 

I  went  forward,  round  patches  of  trees  and  bushes,  but  not  a  sign  of 
life  visible  for  another  mile  or  two.  After  that  I  came  to  a  spot  where 
seven  or  eight  trails  met,  and  which  I  ought  to  take  now  was  more 
than  my  inexperience  could  tell 


me.  In  ;;he  middle  of  the  cross- 
ings a  stick  had  been  planted 
upright,  supported  by  black  sods 
thrown  up  around  it.  I  had  read 
somewhere  that  Indians  were 
accustomed  to  make  signs  of 
such  a  sort,  and  I  thought  pos- 
sibly Meadows  had  put  this  up 
as  an  indication  for  me.  But, 
after  long  puzzling  over  it,  I 
had  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  make  anything  of  it.  I  learned  sub- 
seqviently  it  was  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  old  Fort  Ellice  trail, 
the  highway  of  these  parts  before  the  railway  track  was  laid ;  for 
these  trails  are  the  only  kind  of  road  existing  as  yet  in  the  N.W.T. 

I  concluded  to  take  the  trail  which,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  was  a 
continuation  of  the  one  I  had  been  following,  and  along  which  I  pro- 
ceeded perhaps  another  mile  or  two.  Then  I  bethought  me  that 
Meadows  had  been  in  Australia  as  I  had,  and  so  I  went  up  a  bit  of 
risir.-^  ground  and  exercised  my  lungs  with  a  "  Coo-ee  !  "  such  as  we 
useu  to  signal  with  in  the  Australian  bush.  It  was  no  use ;  but  I 
w  alked  on,  and  trird  it  again  and  again.  At  last  came  a  most  wel- 
come Uiswer,  an  '_  then  a  man  came  running  towards  mo,  and 
Meadows  and  1  once  more  clasped  hands  together. 

I  was  close  to  his  place,  having  luckily  kept  on  the  right  trail. 
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As  we  walked  on  to  the  house,  I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  situa- 
tion  was  not  devoid  of  charm.  The  view  was  extensive  and  really 
pretty.  Hereabouts  the  prairie  was  by  no  moans  flat,  but  broken  by 
shallow  dells  and  gullies,  with  gentle  rising  ground  between.  The 
scone  had.  a  park-like  aspect,  being  diversified  by  plentiful  patches  of 
copse  and  grove,  "  bluffs,"  as  they  call  them;  while  in  the  bottoms 
were  numerous  "  sleughs,"  sedgy  pools  and  ponds  of  various  sizes. 

Meadows's  "  shack,"  the  local  name  for  a  shanty  or  any  habitation 
of  the  rough-and-ready  sort,  proved  to  be  of  the  kind  more  particu- 
larly known  as  a  "  dug-out."  I  will  attempt  to  describe  how  it  was 
constructed,  and  the  illustrations  will  shoAV  what  it  looked  like  as  I 
saw  it.  First  of  all,  a  suitable  hillock  was  selected,  and  a  trench  cut 
straight  into  it.  This  trench  or  passage  would  be  some  four  feet 
wide,  and,  starting  on  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  hillock,  pierced 
inwards  for  some  thirty  feet,  till  its  sides  were  five  or  six  feet  high. 
Here  a  larger  excavation  was  made,  some  fifteen  feet  square,  to  form 
the  interior  chamber  of  the  house.  Both  chamber  and  passage  were 
next  roofed  in  with  poles  as  rafters ;  on  these  was  laid  three  feet  of 
prairie  hay,  and  on  the  top  of  that  four  feet  of  thick  sods.  There 
was  a  door  to  the  passage  and  another  o  'he  room,  and  there  were 
actually  two  real  glass  windows,  these  ii.'ijs  being  all  that  had  cost 
Meadows  and  his  sou  anything  beyond  their  pecsonal  labour. 

Inside,  the  earthen  floor  had  been  stamped  and  worn  into  such 
uneveuness,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  spot  flat  enough  for  one's 
seat,  and  navigation  at  night  was  hazardous.  An  iron  cooking-stove 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  room,  its  pipe  being  carried  up  through 
the  roof.  At  one  end  was  a  row  of  three  wide  bunks,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  shelves  all  round.  There  was  a  big  rough  table,  and  the 
rest  of  the  furniture  consisted  of  three  cranky,  curious  articles,  known 
as  "  nor'-west  chairs,"  with  an  assortment  of  old  boxes,  cases,  and 
kegs.  This  dismal  hovel,  made  entirely  by  themselves,  was  the  home 
of  two  men  who  had  formerly  lived  in  affluence  in  England.  They 
said  it  was  warm  and  dry  in  winter,  however,  and  cool  in  summer, 
;ind  appeared  quite  satisfied  with  it  as  their  only  abode. 

The  agricultural  depression  in  England  had  ruined  these  folks 
some  years  ago.  They  came  out  here,  and  here  they  are  likely  to 
remain.  They  say  they  like  it,  and  see  bright  prospects  ahead.  I 
hope  it  is  so ;  for  to  enumerate  all  they  have  to  do  and  to  suffer  now, 
is  beyond  my  powers  of  description.  I  only  know  that  settlers  in  a 
new  country,  commencing  without  capital,  deserve  all,  and  more,  than 
the  success  they  eventually  achieve — if  they  do  achieve  it. 

Meadows  is  a  man  of  about  fifty  ;  his  sou  is  twenty -one.      Thev 
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arrived  here  in  the  spring  of  1884,  and  each  selected  liis  quarter- 
section  (160  acres)  of  land.  There  was  plenty  to  choose  from — hun- 
dreds of  square  miles,  in  fact.  I  should  mention  here,  that  any 
British  subject,  who  i«  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  may  select  and 
enter  ujton  a  homestead  section,  quarter  of  a  square  mile  as  surveyed 
and  numbered,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  Ion  dollars  for  registration. 
When  he  has  resided  three  years  on  this  homestead,  and  has  broken 
at  least  thirty  acres  of  prairie,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  a  free  grant 
of  the  section,  which  then  becomes  absolutely  his  own  property.  This 
ystem  prevails  in  Manitoba,  and  in  the  four  new  provinces  of  the 
N.W.T.,  namely,  Assiniboia,  where  I  now  was,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Athabasca.  1  speak  with  regard  to  the  Government  agricul- 
tural blocks ;  those  assigned  to  the  C.P.R.  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  are  disposed  of  on  different  terms. 

During  the  first  summer  on  their  land,  Meadows  and  his  son  lived 
in  a  tent.  They  constructed  their  "  diig-out,"  ready  for  the  winter, 
broke  up  some  prairie,  and  put  in  a  few  potatoes  and  oats.  When 
winter  came,  they  had  to  learn  how  to  cut  and  carry  firewood.  They 
finished  the  inside  of  their  habitation,  and  also  cut  firewood  for  sale 
in  the  village.  They  did  not  suffer  much  from  the  cold,  though  the 
frost  Avas  often  40°  or  50°  below  zero,  but  were  put  to  all  sorts  of 
shifts,  and  were  quite  alone,  not  even  having  a  dog  or  cat  for 
company. 

The  w  atuer  in  winter  is  generally  calm,  which  accounts  for 
people's  aldlity  to  stand  the  intense  cold.  If  a  blow  comes  on, 
however — a  "  blizzard  "  they  call  it — you  must  take  shelter  at  once, 
wherever  you  are,  or  you  v;ill  be  frozen  to  death  in  a  minute.  There  is 
no  damp  at  all ;  it  is  perfectly  dry  ;  and  cleaned  wbeat  is  not  harmed 
if  left  out  under  the  snow.  Dwellings  are  usually  roofed  with  sods, 
or  with  one  layer  of  tarred  paper.  People  wear  no  boots  in  winter,  but 
two  pairs  of  woollen  stoekinjys  and  mocassins.  On  coming  in,  they 
can  shake  the  snow  off  as  easily  as  if  it  were  dry  sand. 

When  spring  came,  my  friends  got  a  yoke  of  oxen  of  their  own. 
The  frost  goes  six  or  seven  feet  into  the  ground  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
surface  was  thawed,  they  began  to  plough,  and  put  in  some  twenty 
acres  of  grain  and  potatoes.  They  dug  out  a  capital  stable  for  their 
oxen,  and  added  a  pig  and  some  fowls  to  their  live  stock.  But  the 
summer  was  short ;  winter  came  x^^uin  before  harvest  was  ready,  and 
the  grain  crop  was  a  failure.  There  was  no  wheat  to  sell ;  oats  and 
barley  just  enough  to  feed  the  chickens ;  but  potatoes  sufficient  to 
keep  thena  alive  through  the  winter.  Not  a  cheerful  prospect ;  but 
thev  were  b"»UEfd  to  sticK  to  it. 
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The  second  spring  they  got  abo\it  forty  aoros  under  crop,  and 
worked  hard,  iioping  for  Honie  return  this  time.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  a  scorching  hot  summer,  the  sleughs  were  dried  up,  and  there 
was  rot  a  drop  of  rain.  Harvest  again  brought  them  nothing  more 
than  a  bare  subsistence  for  the  winter.  They  had  passed  through 
that  8<ason,  still  unflinchingly  struggling  on,  and  now  it  was  May.  I 
found  them  cheerful  and  hopeful,  however.  They  had  each  com- 
pleted their  three  years  of  residence,  had  got  the  requisite  thirty 
acres  apiece  broken  up,  and  accordingly  had  claimed  and  received  the 
deeds  which  made  their  land  their  own.  I  think  that  was  something 
to  have  done,  considering  *he  arduous  unceasing  labour  and  the 
terrible  privations  by  which  it  had  been  accomj)lislied. 

"And,  truthfully,  now,  do  you  really  like  it?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Meadows.  "  Wt  feel  quite  at  home  here,  and 
are  satisfied  we  did  wisely  in  coming.  We  like  the  climate,  and  find 
the  winter  no  hardship  at  all.  If  we  bad  but  two  ov  three  hundred 
pounds,  we  could  make  fortunes  in  no  time." 

"  And  as  you  haven't  ?  " 

"  It  will  take  longer,  that 's  all.  We  must  expect  hardish  times 
yet,  for  a  bit;  but  we  shall  improve  each  year,  and  come  out  all 
right  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten." 

"  By  growing  wheat?  " 

"  No,  no ;  you  can't  dej^ittul  on  wheat  in  the  North- West.  By 
cattle." 

"  You  think  cattle  will  pay  better  ?  " 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  If  they  don't,  we  may  as  well  all  say  good- 
bye to  the  country." 

"  Meantime,  being  without  capital,  1  suppose  you  must  still  rely 
on  grain  crops  to  some  extent?  " 

"  Unfortunately,  yes.  But  if  we  win  a  good  harvest  this  year,  we 
shall  be  able  to  buy  a  few  cows  and  make  a  start-  Then  things 
will  improve  by  degrees,  and  prosperity  be  more  certainly  ahead 
of  us." 

"  By  and  by,  too,  I  suppose  there  '11  be  more  people  about ;  so  that 
you  will  be  able  to  have  society  and  enjoy  life  more  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  there  '11  never  be  neighbours  close  together  as  at 
home.  We  have  some  now  within  a  mile  or  two,  and  that's  near 
enough." 

The  day  after  my  arrival  we  went  into  Broadview  in  the  ox-waggon, 
to  fetch  my  traps.  Buck  and  Bright  were  good  specimens  of 
diuught-oxen,  gentle,  obedient  animals,  as  tame  as  dogs.  They  do 
not  use  tlie  yoke  here,  as  in  Eastern  Canada,  but  rough  harness.  The 
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oxen  are  drivon  hy  word  of  command;  *' Haw !"  turns  them  to  the 
left,  "  Geo  !  "  to  tlio  riifht.  Th(!ro  aro  no  roins  ;  but  sometimes  a  line 
to  the  near  beast's  horn,  just  to  attract  his  attontion  with  if  he 
happens  to  go  to  sleep  by  the  way.  The  waggons,  though  strong 
and  handy,  are  lighter  than  any  used  in  England. 

I  enjoyed  the  drive,  though  it  was  slow  work,  of  course.  It  was  a 
bright,  breezy  morning,  like  an  English  spring  day.  Meadows 
talked  much  about  the  country  and  the  peoi)le,  and  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  interest  in  English  topics.  He  had,  I  found,  quite  fallen  into 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  country.  For,  out  here,  nobody  cares 
for  anything  beyond  merely  local  matters. 

I  noticed  many  holes  in  the  ground,  which  Meadows  informed  me 
were  the  burrows  of  prairie-dogs,  gophers,  and  badgers.  These  ani- 
mals are  very  tame — at  least,  if  you  are  riding  or  driving,  or  even 
walking  beside  an  ox  or  a  horse,  you  can  approach  quite  close  to 
them.  We  saw  a  prairie-dog  presently,  a  funny  little  chap.  He  sat 
bolt  upright  beside  his  hole,  and  stared  at  us  till  we  were  almost 
near  enough  to  touch  him  ;  then  he  turned  a  somersault  into  his 
burrow,  his  tail  wagging  a  1  ist  defiance  of  us  as  he  disappeared.  I 
have  often  watched  these  creatures  since,  and  regard  them  as  the 
merriest — perhaps  the  only  merry — things  on  the  prairie.  They 
never  walk,  they  waltz,  skipping  and  frisking  about,  and  seemingly 
getting  through  all  the  business  of  their  lives  in  a  dance.  We  saw 
but  few  birds,  and  those  were  not  remarkable. 

Broadview  did  not  improve  much  on  nearer  acquaintance.  I  found 
it  possessed  three  stores,  where  anything  or  everything  was  sold  or 
bought.  One  of  them  was  also  the  post-office.  There  were  a  ooujde 
of  bakers,  and,  1  believe,  a  butcher.  Once  there  was  a  doctor,  but  he 
had  gone,  leaving  the  only  decent  house  in  the  place,  the  only  one 
that  was  painted  or  had  an  attempt  at  garden  altout  it.  It  was  now 
a  boarding-house.  I  understood  there  was  a  lawyer  in  the  place, 
however.  Two  tumble-down  shanties  were  stvled  "hotels,"  but  as 
they  had  no  patrons  the  title  could  only  be  intended  as  one  of  cour- 
tesy, I  presume.  There  was  a  school-house,  and  a  place  of  worship 
— I  don't  know  of  what  denomination.  There  were  many  dwellings, 
rough  wooden  houses  of  all  sizes,  unpaiutcd,  and  devoid  of  gardens, 
many  dilapidated,  and  all  stuck  about  promiscuously  ;  for  of  road  or 
street  there  was  little  indication  visible  to  me.  Beside  the  track 
were  two  brick  buildings,  one  of  them  the  Dining  Hall  I  have  pre- 
viously mentioned,  the  other  known  as  the  C.P.R.  Round-house, 
where  arc  railway  workshops,  engine  sheds,  and  dei)ositories. 

I  should  call  Broadview  a  fair   type   of    the  villages   along  the 
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prairie  section  of  the  C.P.R.,  wero  I  not  foiirful  of  arousing  resont- 
naent.  Every  connnenccinont  of  u  town,  and  every  collectio  i  of  shan- 
ties,  deems  itself  tlu*  gem  of  the  whole  North-West,  and  ia  hi^,'hly 
indignant  at  praise  bestowed  upon  others.  Grfufell,  I  remember, 
was  excessively  proud  and  "stuck  up"  because  its  houses  wero  all 
brightly  j)ainted ;  Broadview  plumed  itself  on  its  simplicity  and 
disdain  of  all  "  nonsense."  I  daresay  it  was  prosperous  enough,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  anything  but  a  lively  place,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
call  it  my  home. 

What  they  lack  in  other  respects  they  make  up  for  by  the  niaguifi- 
cence  of  their  nomenclature.   I  found  in  Broadview  a  "  City  Bakery," 
an   "  Ice-Cream   Parlour,"  and  a   "  Billiard   Hall."      Now,   in   the 
N.W.T.  they  have  a  law  totally  ju'ohibiting  all  traffic   in  intoxicating 
drink   of  every  sort,  and  to  enforce  this  a  Mounted  Police,  over  a 
thousand  strong,  has  been  almost  exrlusively  organized.     What  utter 
and   preposterous  nonsense  it  is  to  make  laws  which   tliree-fourths 
of  the  citizens  break  whenever  they  can,  and  which  tlie  very  officers 
appointed  to  carry  them  out  are  bound  to  be  blind  to  evasions  of, 
will  appear  from  this.      In  the  Billiard  Hall  I  found  a  number  of 
peoj^e,  among  them  sevtral  policemen,  smoking  cigars  and  drinking 
sometliing  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  beer,     I  was  asked  to  try 
a  glass,  i)eing  told  it  was  merely  innocent  "  hop-beer,"  and  therefore 
not   prohibited  liquor.     I  drank,  and  could  ])ronounce  this  beverage, 
despite  its  euphemistic  title,  a  very  fair  ale  indeed.     I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that,  had  I  so  desired,  I  could  have  got  as  happily 
inebriated  upon  it  as  upon  the  "  bitter"  of  Bass,  and  in  as  short  a 
space  of  time.     Now  I  understood  how  it  was  that  so  many  inhabi- 
tants of  the  N.W.T.  are  said  to  be  hard  drinkers. 

I  now  made  acquaintance  with  various  citizens  of  Broadview. 
Among  these  was  "Judge  "  Smith  (any  n.mie  will  do),  who  was  the 
local  justice  of  the  i)eace,  or  resident  magistrate.  He  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, a  pleasant  and  intelligent  man.  Ho  told  me  he  had  for- 
merly been  editor  of  an  English  provincial  newspaper,  had  come  here 
in  search  of  health,  and  had  most  emphatically  found  it.  I  after- 
wards heard  something  of  him  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  a  curious 
phase  of  colonial  life.  Later,  in  the  summer,  this  gentleman — and  I 
use  that  title  advisedly — engaged  himself  to  a  party  working  on  the 
C.P.R.  in  the  mountains  in  the  capacity  of — coolc!  What  do  you 
think  of  that  for  a  legally-constituted  J.P.  ?  It  would  not  bo  con- 
sidered at  all  remarkable  or  extraordinary  out  there.  Any  occupa- 
tion is  deemed  equally  honourable — so  long  as  iu  is  sufficiently 
lucrative. 
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BRUCE. 


I  was  very  much  pleased  with  another  of  my  Broadview  aoquaint- 
ances,  Bruce,  a  hearty,  jovial,  wholesome-natured  Englishman.    He 

was  about  the  only  man  I  met  in  these 
parts  who  had  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
and  who  was  not  afraid  to  shout  it  out 
so  that  all  the  world  mij^ht  hear.  When 
he  knew  that  I  had  just  come  out,  he 
cried — 

"  You  're  an  Englishman,  are  you  ? 
So  am  I.     Shake  hands." 

When  he  presently  discovered  that 
I  had  been  in  New  Zealand,  where  it 
would  seem  he  had  lived  for  a  time, 
he  was  \iproariously  delighted.  Nothing 
would  do  but  that  Meadows  and  I 
must  pay  him  a  visit,  which  we  faith- 
fully promised  we  would  before  I  left. 

Two  trains  pass  Broadview  daily,  one 
going  east  early  in  the  morning,  one 
going  west  about  twenty  o'clock  in  the 
evening — when  it  is  punctual.  The  latter  is  the  event  of  the  day, 
and  all  the  rank  and  fashion,  tag-rag  and  bobtail,  Indians  and  pale- 
faces, too,  turn  out  to  see  it.  At  this  station,  time  aboard  the  train 
is  altered  by  an  hour.  Need  I  explain  that  for  every  thousand  miles 
travelled  east  (speaking  roughly)  an  hour  is  gained  ;  for  an  equal 
distance  westward,  an  hour  lost.  So  here  the  train's  time  is  ad- 
justed, put  back  or  forward  one  hour,  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
changing  from  "  prairie  time  "  to  "  mountain  time,"  or  the  reverse. 
Three  such  changes  are  necessary  between  Montreal  and  Vancouver, 
the  whole  distance  being  nearly  three  thousand  miles,  representing 
three  hours'  difference  in  time. 

Well,  I  stood  on  the  platform  among  the  elite  of  Broadview  during 
the  forty  minutes  or  so  for  which  the  train  remained.  I  stood,  and 
sauntered,  and  stared,  along  with  my  Broadview  friends,  endeavour- 
ing to  assume  the  calm  superior  airs  of  an  old  settler,  criticizing 
tourists  and  new  immigrants  with  all  the  assuiunce  I  could  muster. 
After  the  spectacle  was  over,  everybody  went  home.  Meadows  and  I 
got  into  our  ox-waggon  and  set  off  across  the  prairie,  Buck  and 
Bright  put  their  best  legs  foremost,  but  I  was  thankful  when  I  found 
myself  beside  the  glowing  stove  in  the  "  dug-out,"  for  the  evening 
had  turned  pretty  chilly. 
I  may  as  well  close  this  chapter  with  some  mention  of  what  I  saw 
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iiud  was  told  concerning  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  locality.  I 
am  not  a  naturalist,  and  I  am 
consequently  unable  to  employ 
scientific  nomenclature;  I  write 
merely  as  an  artist  and  an  ordi- 
nary observer,  so  the  reader  may 
skip  these  remarks,  if  disposed 
to  do  so. 

Bound  about  the  **  shack "  I 
often  saw  flocks  of  birds,  look- 
ing like  blackbirds  at  a  distance, 
but  with  longer  tails.  They  were 
of  several  species,  some  being  of 
dark  iridescent  hues,  very  beau- 
tiful; others  with  golden  heads, 
or  with  crimson  heads  and  wings, 
or  speckled  with  red  and  yellow. 
The  people  here  call  them  all 
"  buffalobirds,"  indiscriminately. 


It  appears  they  used  to  fol- 
low the  herds  of  buffalo,  be- 
fore ruthless  slaughter  had 
destroyed  them  all.  The 
birds  have  now  attached 
themselves  to  settlers'  cattle, 
and  may  be  seen  on  the  pas- 
tures or  about  the  cattle-sheds 
everywhere.  They  are  really 
called  by  naturalists  "Cow  Troopials.' 
Down  at  a  sleugh  near  by  I  obtained 
some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  birds, 
among  them  a  rosy  grosbeak,  two  species 
of  woodpecker,  one  an  eye-carrier,  or  high  carrier,  a  lovely  golden- 
winged  bird.  I  saw  hawks  now  and  then,  and  once  or  twice  an 
eagle.     Game  birds  are  very  plentiful,  biit,  it  being  the  breeding 
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season,  they  were  all  closely  hidden  in  the  "bluffs,"  and  I  saw 
none. 

Prairie-dogs  are  very  numerous,  as  I  have  mentioned.  Besides 
them  are  gophers,  a  smaller  burrowing  animal,  still  more  common 
(Hood's  Marmot,  I  believe).  This  name  "  gopher,"  by  the  way, 
is  misleading,  as  in  other  parts  it  is  applied  to  different  animals. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  given  to  the  grey  burrowing  squirrels,  of 
which  I  saw  plenty  here,  and  thought  they  looked  exactly  the 
same  as  the  grey  tree-squirrels  of  eastern  forests.  The  badgers 
I  saw  appeared  much  like  our  British  species,  but  are  less 
sharply  marked.  All  these  are  harmless,  innocent  creatures,  though 
in  parts  prairie-dogs  and  gophers  are  very  destructive  to  crops  of 
grain. 

Noxious  animals  comprise  the  common  wolf  and  the  black  or 
timber  wolf.  But  these,  as  also  black  and  brown  bears,  were  very 
seldom  met  with  in  this  district.  The  most  troublesome  beast  is 
the  cayote,  or  prairie-wolf.  He  is  a  cowardly  brute,  and  attacks  all 
weak  and  defenceless  creatures,  such  as  new-born  calves,  chickens, 
and  so  forth.  Cayotes  are  only  too  common,  and  seem  to  be  always 
l)rowling  about.  I  heard  and  saw  them  often,  and  once  or  twice 
sliot  one.  They  are  a  sad  nuisance  to  settlers,  much  as  foxes  are 
elsewhere. 

But  there  is  an  animal  dreaded  by  everyone  far  more  than  the 
fiercest  wolf  or  bear,  and  that  is  the  famous  skunk.  I  hardly  know 
a  more  beautiful-looking  creature  as  ho  trots  along,  deliberately 
indifferent  to  your  presence,  and  fully  aware  of  his  tremendous 
Ijower.  You  know  what  that  is,  of  course.  Whenever  I  saw  a 
skunk  I  carefully  got  out  of  his  lordship's  way,  and  so  escaped 
molestation.  Skunk  stories  are  rife  among  settlers.  A  family  near 
here  were  seated  at  dinner  one  day,  when  a  skunk  walked  calmly 
in  to  pay  them  a  visit.  Very  rashly  they  tried  to  drive  out  the 
intruder,  and  he  resented  the  indignity  by  making  use  of  his  peculiar 
weai)on.  It  was  a  notice  of  ejectment  of  the  most  imperious  kind. 
They  had  to  build  a  now  "  shack  "  afterwards,  for  the  old  one  could 
never  more  be  habitable ;  and  they  had  to  burn  or  bury  all  their 
infected  clothing.  Another  family  were  wiser.  A  skunk  bavuig  got 
into  their  cellar,  they  let  him  alone,  but  kept  ceaseless  watch  night 
and  day  until  it  suited  him  to  go  out  for  a  constitutional.  Then 
they  closed  up  the  hole  by  which  he  had  entered,  and  so  saved  the 
habitation  from  irreparable  disaster.  A  skunk  fell  down  a  well 
once,  and  could  not  get  out.  So,  in  revenge,  he  perfumed  it.  The 
owners  were  obliged  to  fill  the  well  up,  and  go  to  the  trouble  of 
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digging  another  at  some  distance.     Of  such  tales  everyone   here 
is  full. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  deer  on  the  prairie,  but  they  are  seldom 
seen,  and  settlers  are  mostly  too  busy  to  go  hunting  them.  Pi-incipal 
among  them  are  the  jumping  deer,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  red  or 
Virginian  deer  of   Ontario;    the  wapiti,  which   they  call  elk;    and 

the  true  elk,  or  moose.  But  at 
Moose  Mountain,  a  hilly  district 
some  fifty  miles  from  Broadview, 
I  could  not  discover  that  any  of 
these  noble  creatures  had  been 
recently,  if  ever,  seen. 

The  only  reptile  I  came  across 
was  a  black,  yellow-spotted  lizard, 
three  to  seven  inches  long.  I 
suppose  it  was  really  a  species  of 


newt,  eft,  or  sala- 
mander.   It  bur- 
rows, and  tliroAvs 
up   mounds    like 
mole-hills,  auJ  is 
frequently   turned    up  by  the 
plough.    As  there  are  no  earth- 
worms in  the    prairie    soil,    I 
conclude  that  all  these  burrow- 
ing  creatures   fulfil   the   office 
which  Darwin  has  told  us  be- 
longs to  worms  elsewhere.      I 
noticed  few   kinds   of    insects, 
except  flies,  in  the  North-West 
Territory.       Some     butterflies 
there    were,    species    like    the 
Oamberwell  Beauty  and  the  Swallowtail;  fireflies  in  hot  weather, 
and,  of  course,  mosquitoes  ! 

At  that  season  (spring)  the  only  flowers  visible  were  the  blueish 
anemones  I  have  alluded  to,  a  pale  yellow  vetch,  and  a  deep  orange- 
coloured  flower,  all  of  them  small  and  inconspicuous.     Fish  are  not 
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found  near  Broadview,  but  in  winter  Indians  bring  plenty  of  white 
fish  for  sale.  I  fancy  it  is  the  "  sucker  "  of  the  East.  The  bottoms 
of  dried-up  "  sleughs  "  were  now  thickly  encrusted  with  the  shells 
of  water-snails  which  had  perished  from  drought,  and  were  bleached 
from  exposure.  This  seemed  to  bear  out  the  assertions  of  Indians 
and  old  settlers,  that  the  last  year's  drought  was  without  precedent 
in  living  memory. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LIFE    IN    THE    NOR'-WEST. 

Moudows's  Neighbours. — A  Suuduy  Visitor.— FHoiid  Brown's  Loquacity.— 
Canadian  Hnbits.— Miserable  System  of  keepini;  Cattle.— Shiftless  Ways. 
— A  Prairie  Walk.— Fire-guards.— Ifardy  and  Donald  "At  Home."— Tlie 
House.— Charlie's  Cookery. — Prospects. — A  Chat  about  the  Love  Affair.- 
Despondency. — Cattle  i-vrmin  Wheat. — Bad  Seasons. — Nothing  lii^e  Cows. — 
I  enjoy  my  Life. — Want  of  Society.— Apathy  of  the  Settlers. — A  Drive  on  a 
"  Buckboard." — Jovial  Bruce. — His  comfortable  Home. — Why  the  Neighbours 
called  him  a  "  Crank." — The  Englisli  Style  and  the  Canadian  Stylo — a  Com- 
parison.— Nor'-West  Form.— The  Kesultof  Five  Years'  Work. — Lady  Dairy- 
maids.— What  Girls  can  do  in  the  N.W.T. — The  Price  of  u  made  Farm. — 
Brace's  Daughters. — Effect  of  the  Climate  on  Health. 

Meadows  had  few  neighbours ;  we  should  say  he  had  none.  The 
nearest  lived  a  mile  away.  He  was  a  Canadian  from  Quebec  pro- 
vince, with  a  wife,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters.  They  inhabited  a 
log  house,  situated  in  the  most  bleak,  bare  position,  and  had  to  go 
a  long  way  for  every  stick  of  fire-wood,  besides  being  without  any 
water  near.  He  was  always  going  to  dig  a  well  some  day.  Once  he 
did  start  one,  a  year  or  so  ago,  but  it  caved  in  before  he  came  to 
water;  so  he  said  he  guessed  the  boys  could  fet^h  it  in  a  "bar'l "  he 
had  rigged  up  with  wheels. 

The  first  Sunday  morning  I  was  at  Meadows's  place,  before  I  had 
turned  out  of  my  bunk,  a  man  walked  in,  said  *'  Good-day,"  and 
sat  down.  They  asked  him  a  few  questions,  which  he  answered  in 
monosyllables.  When  I  began  to  stir  in  my  blankets  he  looked  up 
in  apparent  surprise,  then  shook  hands  with  me,  and  stated  that 
having  heard  of  my  arrival  "  he  'd  come  to  bid  me  welcome."  I 
thanked  him  for  his  courtesy,  and  then  he  relapsed  into  silence. 
After  a  while,  when  I  got  up,  he  scrutinized  my  English  clothing 
and  my  mode  of  procedure,  and,  I  am  sure,  thought  my  ablutions 
were  a  great  waste  of  water. 
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In  the  meantimo  Meadows  had  ^'ot  breakfast  ready  ;  then  he  said, 
•*  Friend  Brown,  draw  up;  c     le  ou,"  and  Brown  "came  on." 

After  breakfast  there  wa^  uie  little  conversation  about  rains  and 
cropH,  of  wells  and  how  to  siuk  them,  and  when  I  got  tired  of  it  I 
took  a  book  and  sat  outside.  An  hour  went  by,  then  another,  and 
still  friend  Brown  sat  there,  and  he  "  kept  on  sayin*  nothin'."  At 
noon  Meadows  announced  dinner,  adding,  "  Friend  Brown,  draw  up," 
and  Brown  drew  up. 

After  dinner  Brown  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  I  guess  you  '11  like  to 
see  my  house  and  people ;  will  you  come  to  supper  on  Wednesday 
night  i* " 
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I  said,  "  I '11  be  most  happy."  Then  he  "shook  "all  round,  and 
slowly  went  away. 

Meadows  assured  me  this  was  his  usual  style,  in  spite  of  which  he 
is  not  a  bad  fellow.  He  is  a  prospering  farmer,  but  like  many  of  the 
Canadians  from  the  east  below  Quebec,  he  is  slow,  shiftless,  and  very 
self-opinionated.  Then  he  told  me  sundry  anecdotes,  illustrating 
the  dreadfully  old-fashioned,  stupid  way  in  which  so  many  of  those 
people  go  on  who  are  settled  in  the  N.W.T. 

The  fact  is,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  eastern  provinces  life  is  very 
hard;  the  inhabitants  have  just  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  make  a 
bare  subsistence.  They  know  about  nothing  more  than  they  can  see 
— the  sterile  fields  and  the  dense  forests,  the  ice  and  snow  which  shuts 
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them  up  for  more  than  half  tho  year.  There  they  resort  to  every 
stratagem  to  lighten  labour  and  cut  expenses  down  to  the  bottom 
cent.  Their  cattle  are  ill-fed,  wintered  anyhow  ;  if  they  be  but  kept 
alive,  it  is  I'eckoned  they  do  well.  Implements,  machines,  vehicles  are 
left  out  anywhere,  in  all  seasons.  And  so  they  lead  a  miserable, 
sordid  existence,  and  call  it  •'  the  custom  of  the  country."  So  when 
one  of  these  men  comes  to  the  Nor' -West,  he  goes  on  for  a  while  in 
tho  same  careless  way.  He  laughs  and  jeers,  at  first,  at  most  things 
that  he  sees  there,  especially  at  every  English  way ;  but  by  and  by  he 
sees  tho  sense  of  much  that  is  done  there,  and  follows  suit. 

That  Sunday  young  Meadows  brought  his  oxen  up  to  the  house, 
and  Brown  remarked,  "  Why,  they  're  beef ;  mine  ain't  half  so  fit !  " 

Said   Meadows,   "  They   worked   all   winter  too,   and   have  been 
'  breaking'  since  the  frost  allowed  it ;  but  we  feed  them  well." 

After  he  left,  Meadows  told  me  that  he  considered  the  way  the 
Canadian  settlers  use  their  cattle  is  simple  cruelty.  They  turn  them 
out  in  spring  like  skeletons,  if  they  turn  them  out  alive,  and  it  takes 
months  for  them  to  recover.  But  since  so  many  old-country  people 
have  settled  in  this  part  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  amouj^st 
those  who  are  able  to  do  differently.  Unfortunately  there  are  many 
there  so  poor,  so  short  of  help,  that  they  barely  scratch  out  a  living 
for  themselves,  and  such  folk  have  to  let  their  cattle  suffer  thus,  in 
spite  of  the  plentiful  wild  hay  which  only  costs  labour.  But,  of 
course,  that  is  the  scarcest  and  most  valuable  commodity  in  the 
country. 

Naturally,  I  was  not  long  with  Meadows  before  I  asked  about 
Charlie  Donald,  and  his  friend  Jack  Hardy.  '•  Oh,  yes,"  Meadows 
knew  the  latter  well,  called  him  a  neighbour,  though  he  was  about 
two  miles  away,  and  suggested  that  the  next  Sunday  evening  we  would 
go  over  and  see  them.  He  knew  that  Donald  had  arrived,  but  had 
not  seen  him  yet.  He  spoke  very  well  of  Hardy,  who  was,  he  said, 
like  most  people  there,  short  of  capital ;  but  for  that,  he  considered 
him  the  sort  of  fellow  to  do. 

Meadows  is  a  man  of  considerable  experience,  a  farmer  from  a  boy 
in  England,  and  now  he  has  had  nearly  four  years'  experience  of  the 
N.W.T.  He  is  a  capital  judge  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  knows  a  lot 
about  them.  I  was  anxious  to  make  Charlie  well  acquainted  with 
him  ;  so,  after  Brown  had  "  cleared  out,"  we  were  soon  ready  to  start 
off  to  see  these  youths.  I  proposed  taking  a  gun,  but  was  assured 
it  was  quite  useless ;  and  I  found  it  would  have  been  so,  since  we  saw 
nothing  living  but  a  prairie-dog. 
It  was  a  delightful  walk,  much  of  the  scene  being  like  some  parts 
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of  the  New  Forest,  Hainimhiro.  The  ^,'roiin(l  was  sparsely  covered 
with  ve>,'etation,  many  vetches  springing  up,  but  very  little  grass. 
We  kept  no  trail ;  hut,  knowing?  the  direction  of  their  j)lace,  went  as 
strai^'ht  as  wo  could  for  it,  across  the  prairie,  through  lihiffs,  ami 
over  dry  sleughs,  nearly  all  of  which  showed  signs  t»f  having  been 
burnt,  and  much  of  the  l)luff  was  scorched  too.  I  am  told  that 
nearly  every  fall  the  fire  runs,  and  those  who  recklessly  neglect  to 
make  a  "  fire-guard  "  suffer  dreadful  loss. 

**  Fire-guards  "  are  made  by  ploughing  some  ten  feet  of  ground 
all  round  what  it  is  desired  to  protect — house,  stabU',  hay-stack, 
barn — at  a  little  distance  off,  say  fifty  yards  for  a  homestead.  Pru- 
uent  people  have  two  such  guards  loughed,  one  inside  the  other, 
carefully  burning  away  the  vegetation  between,  and  so  secure  perfect 
safety.  The  ploughed  guards  must  be  kept  free  of  weeds,  for  when 
these  die  and  dry  to  tinder  in  the  fall  they  may,  if  left,  easily  convey 
the  fire  across. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  was  explained  to  me  as  we  trudged  across 
the  prairie  to  Jack  Hardy's  place.  At  length  we  came  to  a  very 
pretty  sleugh,  a  pond  of  perhaps  ten  acres,  surrounded  by  growing 
rushes  and  short  willow  bushes.  On  the  farther  side  of  this  was  a 
pretty  bluff,  a  smooth  green  slope  about  a  hundred  yards  wide,  lying 
between  the  trees  and  the  water,  and  there  had  been  erected  the 
house,  the  shanty,  hut,  or  "  shack."  Three  cows  were  tethered  by 
the  sleugh-side,  and  on  the  slope  some  poultry  made  things  look 
home-like. 

The  two  young  men  gave  us  a  warm  welcome.  Charlie  we  know. 
Jack  Hardy  proved  to  be  a  big  honest-looking  Englishman,  just  the 
sort  of  man  to  be  a  pioneer.  Unlike  most  nor'-westers  I  had  yet 
met,  he  was  clearly  not  afraid  of  soap  and  water;  his  dress  was 
rough,  no  doubt,  but  clean  aud  presentable,  and  he  gave  one  the  idea 
of  being  a  right  good  fellow,  which  I  'm  sure  he  is. 

The  house  was  merely  a  single  big  square  room,  about  sixteen  by 
eighteen  feet,  built  of  lumbei',  i.e.  sawn  boards.  It  had  two  good 
windows,  that  would  really  oi)eu  and  shut,  not  like  many  I  came 
across  there,  which  were  fixtures,  because  it  was  too  much  "  bother" 
to  make  them  work.  This  big  room  was  first  lined  with  tar-paper, 
then  with  boards  again,  and  then  with  brown  paper,  on  which 
coloured  pictures  from  the  GrajiJiic  and  other  periodicals  were  taste- 
fully arranged.  Overhead  was  a  loft,  and  underneath  they  had  a 
splendid  cellar.     The  roof  was  composed  of  shingles. 

Inside,  there  were  two  comfortable  proper  beds ;  at  the  other  end 
some  tables,  a  chair  or  two,  and  a  sort  of  sofa ;  some  book-shelves  and 
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a  clock  upon  tho  wuIIh,  and  iu  liiu  niidat  uf  all,  llit>  stove.  All  Itut. 
the  stove  ami  the  chairs  ami  the  clock,  thoy  told  me,  were  home- 
made ;  and  all  was  clean  and  neat,  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the  youn^ 
men  around  that  country  who  were  **  hatching;  it." 

The  first  question  I  asked  was  the  usual,  *'  How  do  you  like 
it?" 

Thoy  said  it  was  not  so  bad ;  some  day  [it  would  be  better. 
Hardy  felt  at  home,  he  had  j^ot  used  to  it ;  but  Charlie  was  too  new 
an  arrival  to  decid*'  as  yet.  They  both  admitted  it  was  lonely,  very 
lonely,  just  the  two  of  them,  and  they  never  saw  a  fresh  face. 

"  Oh,  come,"  said  I,  "  you  sometimes  go  into  Broadview  ;  that  *8 
u  change." 
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"  Oh,  yes,"  Charlie  laughed ;  "  that 's  a  lively  place,  and  no  mistake. 
There  are  not  half  a  dozen  people  there  one  can  talk  to." 

"  But  the  Dining  Hall ;  there 's  a  very  nice  girl  there,  whom  you 
know,  Charlie — at  least,  she  tells  me  you  do — Lena  Lloyd,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  her ;  she  was  very  good  to  me  when  I  arrived,  I 
like  her.    Did  she  treat  you  well  ?  " 

Then  I  told  them  the  story  of  the  way  I  was  served  on  my  arrival, 
what  Lena  said  and  did,  and  caused  much  laughter. 

Charlie  declared  she  was  the  only  person  in  the  village  he  had 
cared  to  speak  to  yet,  but  that  he  very  seldom  went  in  ;  the  fact  is, 
said  he,  "  We  have  no  time  to  waste  so." 

"  Charlie,  get  supper  ready,"  cried  out  Hardy ;  then,  turning  to 
me,  he  told  me  that  though  Charlie  had  been  there  but  a  fortnight, 
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he  had  taught  him  a  lot.  *' Already,"  laid  he,  "he  is  a  capital 
cook ;  he  can  milk,  make  butter,  and  bake  bread.  Ho  can't  chop  yet, 
but  I  Ml  soon  teach  him  that,  and  he  finds  some  diificulty  with  the 
bulls ;  but  he  '11  soon  be  a  regular  Nor'> Wester,  and  now  ho  '11  show 
you  what  he  can  do  for  supper." 

Charlie  himsolf  was  very  quiet,  but  he  went  through  his  duties 
well,  I  must  say.  He  produced  a  large  dish  of  fried  potatoes,  done 
to  a  turn ;  that  comprised  our  first  course.  Then  he  gave  us  some 
poached  eggs  and  cold  ham,  with  some  first<rate  bread  and  butter. 
"  Ho  made  the  bread  himself,"  said  Hardy. 

Of  course  there  was  tea,  and  after  that  we  lit  our  pipes  and 
strolled  about,  and  sat  on  logs,  and  "  yarned."  But  I  got  Charlie  to 
myself  awhile,  for  a  bit  of  private  gosuip. 

•'  Well,  Charlie,"  I  began,  "  what  do  you  think  of  your  prospects 
here  ?  What  wo  have  been  saying  is  all  very  well,  but  I  should  like 
really  to  understand  if  the  chances  of  prosperity  are  good." 

Charlie  replied,  "  I  am  too  lately  come.  I  don't  know  very  much 
about  it  yet ;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  will  be  years  and  years  before  I 
can  be  at  all  well  off.  It  will  take  me  a  long  time  to  learn  how  to 
work  here,  and  then  [  fear  that  it  is  not  certain,  work  how  I  may, 
whether  success  will  come  to  me.  I  hear  so  much  about  the  seasons ; 
weather  seems  as  precarious  here  as  at  home ;  more  so,  indeed.  A 
man  told  me  yesterday  that  if  we  have  another  one  like  the  last, 
there  will  be  an  exodus  from  the  N.W.T.  Now  I  am  here  and  look 
around  me  and  see  what  it  is,  really  what  a  great  piece  of  land  I 
own,  and  think  that  here,  and  out  of  it,  I  've  got  to  make  my  fortune, 
I  begin  to  fancy  I  've  done  wrong  in  coming.  Then  the  loneliness, 
the  utter  want  of  congenial  society,  the  roughness,  the  immense 
distances,  and  the  prospect  of  the  dreadful  winter.  Oh,  it  is  all  very 
fine,  when  I  was  at  home,  reading  about  this  sort  of  thing ;  but  I 
confess  the  reality  sometimes  appals  me." 

•♦  Not  the  sort  of  place  you  'd  like  to  bring  a  girl  like  Maggie  Selby 
to,"  said  I. 

"No,  no,  indeed,"  he  went  on  ;  '*  and  that  is  what  adds  greatly  to 
my  trouble.  I  have  been  buoying  myself  up  all  along  with  the  hope 
that,  when  I  got  here,  I  should  quickly  see  some  way  of  making 
money  fast  and  finding  success ;  but  now  I  see  things  as  they  really 
are,  and  know  that,  at  the  very  best,  years  and  years  must  pass 
before  I  can  say  I  've  got  a  home,  a  real  one.  No ;  I  shall  never  make 
a  home  here  fit  for  Maggie  Selby,  never." 

"Never  is  a  long  day,"  I  continued.  "You  are  both  young  yet  j 
things  move  very  quickly  in  this  great  country,  and  I  wouH  not  begin 
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to  despair,  if  I  were  you.  However,  so  far  as  concerns  Mag^^ie 
Selby  ;  toll  luo,  now,  have  you  Huid  anything  to  her  yet  P  " 

"  Well,  no,"  lie  answtr  i,  "  not  exactly.  We  have  certainly  paintoJ 
intMital  picturcH  to^other,  of  a  future  life  out  here,  and  I  think  it  is 
pretty  clear  to  each  of  us  bow  things  are." 

•*  Do  you  propose  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  her  ?  Don't 
you  think  it  would  be  a  proof  of  your  affection  for  her  if  you  let  it 
drop  ?  I  don't  think  she  is  •  terribly '  in  love.  I  fancy  that  with 
change  of  scene  she  will  soon  gut  over  her  little  romance,  whilst 
you,  with  hard  work,  and,  I  expect,  a  hard  life  too,  will  quickly 
forget  your  share  of  the  trouble.  You  cannot  think  of  bringing  her 
to  such  a  home  as  I/bis  ;  nice  as  it  is  compared  to  other  people's  here- 
abouts, I  don't  deny.  How  could  she  live  here  ?  She  is  not  used  to 
work — she  has  no  need  to;  she  would  be  useless  as  a  Nor'- West 
wife,  good  as  she  is." 

"  It 's  true,  quite  true,"  poor  Charlie  muttered.  "  I  know  all  this 
so  well ;  there  is  no  hope.  I  don't  intend  to  say  another  word,  but 
don't  think  I  '11  forget  her ;  not  a  bit.  Here  I  shall  see  no  one  but 
the  settlers  round,  and  sometimes  at  Broadview  I  '11  see  a  civilized 
woman  pass  by  in  the  train,  and  that  is  all.  No,  I'm  not  likely  to 
forget  that  1  was  once  by  Maggie's  side,  and  dreamt  of  being  by  her 
side  for  ever !  " 

"  Oh,  come,  that 's  nonsense :  you  '11  often  have  a  pleasant  talk 
with  some  woman — Lena  Lloyd,  for  instance.  She 's  a  nice  girl 
enough,  and  very  pretty  too ;  she  'd  make  you  a  far  better  wife  than 
Maggie  would  out  here,  being  used  to  the  country  and  tbo  ways. 
You'd  better  think  of  this;  I  fancy  you  could  soon  get  fond  of 
her.  eh?" 

•'  Not  I,"  he  cried ;  "  Maggie,  or  no  one.  I  *m  determined  on 
that." 

"You'll  forget  Maggie  soon.  The  chances  are  you  may  never 
see  her  again,  except,  perhaps,  for  half  an  hour  as  they  pass 
through." 

"  That  may  be ;  I  think  I  shall  though.  Yet  I  shall  not  forget 
her,  and  shall  never  give  up  hoping.  Besides,  Tom  writes  to  me  as 
if  he  would  like  to  come  here  too ;  if  he  does,  there  is  no  telling 
what  may  happen.  If  I  could  only  get  on  well  here,  I  would  try 
for  her  at  any  rate.  Why,  Lena  Lloyd — it  is  absurd  !  The  idea  of 
comparing  her  to  Maggie  Selby !  " 

I  let  the  lad  run  on  thus  for  a  long  time,  knowing  quite  well  that 
it  was  a  great  comfort  to  him  to  "  unload  "  his  mind  to  me,  as  he 
could  not  do  it  to  another  soul  in  Canada ;  but  the  more  he  talked 
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the  more  despondent  he  seemed  to  get,  so  I  brought  him  up  by  tell- 
ing him  that  this  way  of  looking  at  matters  would  not  do  much  good 
to  him  or  her;  that  he  could  only  mend  things  by  plucking  up 
heart  and  facing  the  actualities  of  life,  and  trust  that  if  he  should 
be  blessed  with  a  measure  of  success,  some  ha])piuess  would  surely 
come  his  way,  and  that  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  help  him. 

He  knew  that  I  was  to  tell  the  Selbys  all  about  him,  and  I  asked 
him  what  I  should  say  to  Tom  Selby.  He  begged  me  not  to  make 
things  out  worse  than  they  were,  but  to  persuade  Tom  against  taking 
up  this  life. 

Of  course  I  knew  that  Charlie  was  looking  at  the  darkest  side  of 
all  things,  just  because  he  couldn't  possibly  hope  to  have  Maggie 
Selby  for  a  wife;  so  I  paid  little  attention  to  his  hastily  formed 
opinions  on  the  prospect  a  settler  has  before  him  there.  By  and  by, 
we  jomed  the  others. 

Meadows  and  Hardy  had  been  having  a  long  conversation,  we 
found,  about  the  one  subject  of  inttrest  in  that  country,  "  the  pro- 
spects of  settlers."  I  had  told  Charlie  that  I  had  great  faith  in 
Meadows's  judgment,  and  should  rely  very  much  on  his  opinions 
about  such  matters  ;  and  very  soon  we  had  his  views.  These  were 
but  a  repetition  of  the  statements  he  had  already  made  to 
me,  and  which  I,  some  pages  back,  have  set  forth.  That  wheat- 
growing  is  not  reliable  in  that  territory,  and  that  money  can  be 
made  with  reasonable  quickness  and  not  in  an  unpleasant  way, 
rather  the  reverse,  by  cattle-breeding.  He  told  thoge  two  young  men 
his  views  in  detail,  and  his  conclusion  was  something  like  this : 
"  Any  man  understanding  the  business,  with  ^£200,  can  in  ten  years 
make  such  an  amount  of  money  that  he  can  live  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  comfort." 

I  am  not  prepared  to  put  into  print  the  calculations  my  friend 
made  to  prove  this.  But  what  1  heard  that  evening  at  Jack  Hardy's 
made  things  look  to  me  a  good  deal  brighter  than  they  did  before. 

Charlie  told  Meadows  straight  out  that  he  had  brought  .£200  with 
him,  that  he  and  Hardy  were  going  to  work  together,  and  that  they 
intended  to  do  as  most  settlers  do — "  break  prairie,"  put  in  wheat, 
and  rely  on  that.  To  be  sure,  they  were  going  to  buy  some  cows, 
but  till  then  they  had  not  thought  of  going  in  for  cattle  as  the  main 
business. 

Hardy,  who  unquestionably  knew  much  more  about  such  a  subject 
than  Charlie  did,  argued  that  the  wiser  way  was  to  keep  money  in 
hand  to  tide  over  bad  times,  better  than  to  sink  it  in  cattle.  He 
said  he  felt  sure  that,  if  they  had  a  few  good  seasons,  the  returns 
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from  wheat  would  be  so  large  that  they  would  make  money  faster, 
and  more  of  it,  than  in  any  other  way.  He  instanced  people  in 
Manitoba  who,  in  two  or  three  years,  had  made  very  large  sums  by 
growing  wheat  alone ;  and  he  ended  by  saying — 

"  Surely,  we  shall  not  have  seasons  like  the  past  two  have  been 
so  very  often;  but,  even  if  we  only  get  a  crop  of  wheat  once  in 
three  times,  it  will  pay,  und  that  is  the  safest  game." 

Meadows,  replying,  said  he  admitted  much  that  Hardy  had  said 
was  true. 

"But,"  said  he,  "you  are  evidently  resting  all  your  hopes  and 
arguments  on  the  recurrence  of  good  seasons.  Now,  suppose  we 
don't  have  them  for  a  few  years,  where  will  you  be  ?  Your  capital 
will  be  gone,  for  .£200  will  not  last  for  ever,  even  here.  Besides, 
we  really  do  not  know  positively  what  the  reliable  character  of  the 
climate  is  as  yet.  Much  that  is  said  about  it  is  only  conjecture,  I 
consider.  It  is  true,  the  first  season  I  was  in  the  Territory  was 
good  enough,  though  we  got  no  good  from  it,  arriving  too  late  to 
put  in  a  crop.  But  the  two  seasons  since  have  been  wretched  failures. 
Suppose  we  have  another  like  them  this  year,  how  many  farmers 
will  be  left  in  this  neighbourhood  ?  "  (Here  Charlie  looked  at  me, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  told  you  this.")  "  No ;  I  am  quite  convinced 
that,  instead  of  relying  entii-ely  on  wheat,  mixed  farming  is  a  wiser 
way  of  proceeding  hereabouts,  but  wisest  of  all  is  to  go  in  for  cattle 
and  their  produce.  Barley  does  well  here ;  I  think  it  will  pay  to 
grow  flax ;  we  know  potatoes  and  roots  do  well ;  and  if  the  C.P.R. 
would  only  take  what  we  raise  to  market  at  a  I'easonable  rate — which 
it  will  have  to  do  some  day  soon,  you  will  see — we  should  do  fairly 
well  out  of  some  of  the  crops  we  raise.  Out  of  the  lot  some  one  will 
surely  prove  a  success." 

"  But  look  here,"  he  went  on,  "  supposing  you  put  your  money, 
or  most  of  it,  into  cows,  there  will  not  ;be  such  a  mighty  big  mob 
that  they  will  take  all  your  time  to  attend  to  them  at  first.  You 
can  do  a  deal  of  work  upon  the  land  as  well ;  and  supposing  next 
harvest  you  get  no  crop,  and  when  spring  comes  you  rmtat  have 
money,  you  will  then  have  your  cows,  and  probably  their  calves 
beside  them.  They  are  always  saleable  if  kept  properly  during  the 
winter,  and  not  as  the  Canadians  do.  They  will  then  be  as  ^ood 
as  gold  to  you ;  and  what  have  you  lost,  or  what  will  their  keep 
have  cost?  Nothini;  but  tue  labour  of  cutting  hay,  which  is  usually 
ready  before  harvest,  and  that  costs  nothing  but  the  getting.  What 
will  it  cost  to  dig  out  a  stabler'  Only  labour.  I'll  tell  you  what, 
if  I  were  you,  1  should  take  a  few  days — you've  got  a  pony — ride 
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round,  and  buy  up  all  the  cows  you  can.  You  '11  get  them  dry  for 
thirty  or  forty  dollars  each.  Get  plenty  of  hay,  winter  them  well, 
and  they  '11  come  out  fat,  and  each  with  a  calf  by  her  side  in  spring, 
and  you  '11  get  fifty  dollars  each  for  them.  Of  course,  if  you  should 
get  a  good  crop  this  fall,  you  '11  be  well  off,  and  need  not  then  sell 
your  cows  in  spring." 

This  plan  seemed  to  strike  Hardy  as  not  at  all  a  bad  one,  and  he 
and  Meadows  had  further  sensible  talk  about  it.  They  became 
quite  enthusiastic,  indeed,  and  Charlie  talked  well  too.  But  the 
trouble  seemed  to  be,  how  could  these  two — Hardy,  who  had  some 
practical  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  Charlie,  who  had  none — 
undertake  to  cope  with  the  huge  amount  of  labour  required  ? 

Then  Meadows  carefully  explained,  for  Charlie's  benefit  and  for 
my  information,  how  they  should  get  hay,  and  how  they,  generally, 
ought  to  work  along.  He  ended  by  declaring  that,  with  the  cash 
they  had  in  hand,  they  should  surely  do  as  he  advised,  even  if  it 
became  necessary  to  hire  an  experienced  man  for  a  month  or  so 
to  help  them. 

And  he  laid  it  all  out  so  plainly  that  we  went  home  that  night 
in  very  good  spirits  about  the  prospects  of  the  two  young  men. 
Meadows  had  taken  to  them,  and  told  me  he  would  help  them  all 
he  could. 

So  the  next  day  I  wrote  to  the  Selbys,  recounted  my  adventures  so 
far,  described  the  life  Charlie  Donald  was  leading,  and  what  his 
future  prospects  were ;  yet  I  gave  them  fully  to  understand  that  it 
was  a  rough  enough  life  he  had  before  him  for  some  years  to  come. 
This  was  for  Miss  Maggie's  special  benefit. 

Three  or  four  days  after  that  I  had  a  letter  from  Tom.  I  did  not 
know  that  my  letter  gave  such  a  very  hopeful  account  of  matters, 
but  this  young  man  seemed  to  think  that  it  did,  for  he  wrote  asking 
me  to  inform  him  fully  on  some  points,  to  tell  him  how  much  money 
it  would  take  to  settle  well  in  that  part.  Moreover,  I  was  requested 
to  write  to  his  father,  begging  him  to  let  Tom  come  to  me  at  once. 
He  ended  by  assuring  me  that  he  was  tired  out  at  Winnipeg,  that  he 
would  never  return  to  "  office  work  "  in  England,  and  that  the  more 
he  heard  the  more  he  was  determined  to  settle  in  the  N.W.T. 

I  did  not  reply  to  this  at  once.  I  took  time  to  think  of  it,  and  in 
the  meantime  I  had  a  letter  from  his  father.  He,  too,  told  me  they 
were  getting  tired  of  the  city  and  wanted  to  move  on,  and  he  begged 
to  know  when  I  would  be  ready  for  a  start.  There  were  kind  mes- 
sages from  them  all  to  Charlie. 

All  this  time  I  was  enjoying  myself  fairly  well,  barring  the  dis- 
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comforts  of  the  "dug-out."  There  was  nothing  very  serious  to 
prevent  me  from  doing  so.  There  was  plenty  of  good  bacon,  eggs, 
butter,  milk,  and  bread,  with  tea,  of  course,  unceasingly,  hot  and 
cold,  and  always  strong.  I  saw  and  heard  and  sketched  much  that 
I  value,  and  generally  did  what  I  went  there  to  do.  Frequently  in 
the  long  twilight  evenings,  which  prevail  there  much  as  they  do  in 
England,  though  not  in  Eastern  Canada,  Charlie  and  his  friend 
would  wander  our  way,  and  quite  as  often  we  found  ourselves  at  their 
place. 

There  was  really  no  other  congenial  society  there.  In  Broadview 
I  met  no  one  I  cared  to  see  or  talk  to.  With  the  exception  of  Bruce, 
all  the  good  folks  there  seemed  to  be  of  the  most  common-place 
order.  Of  intellectual  society  there  was  absolutely  none,  so  far  as 
I  could  see.  It  was  of  local  gossip,  local  trifles  alone,  that  they 
talked ;  not  one  word  about  anything  like  sport,  or  fun,  or  any  kind 
of  enjoyment.  No  one  took  the  slightest  interest  in  the  fauna  or 
the  flora  of  the  country.  Nothing  much  was  ever  said  about  the 
Indians,  who  were  often  to  be  seen  about.  The  events  occurring  in 
the  old  world  did  not  occupy  men's  minds  a  moment,  nor  did  even  the 
occurrences  ten  miles  away.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  sordid 
cares,  the  incessant  requirements  of  the  land  and  animals,  with,  as  a 
rule,  but  one  pair  of  hands  to  do  all  the  work,  had  made  the  vast 
majority  of  people  I  met  the  most  uninteresting  set  it  had  yet  been 
my  lot  to  come  aci'oss  in  that  or  any  other  land.  Certainly  there  were 
exceptions,  but  only  two  or  three.  As  I  found  it,  so  I  describe  it.  I 
am  told  that,  in  some  other  parts  of  the  N.W.T.,  there  is  a  brighter, 
happier  class  of  people  in  existence,  who  sometimes  laugh  and  sing 
and  have  a  little  pleasure.  I  can't  say  myself  whether  it  is  true  or 
not,  for,  judging  by  the  inhabitants  of  various  parts  I  visited,  the 
Nor'-Westers  are  very  far  from  being  a  jovial  race. 

About  a  week  after  my  advent,  Meadows  and  I  went  to  pay  our 
promised  visit  to  Bruce,  who  met  us  in  Broadview  with  his  *'  buck- 
board." 

A  buck-board  is  simply  four  buggy  wheels  and  axles,  joined  by  a 
thin,  springy  flooring,  upon  which  the  seat  is  fastened.  It  has  a 
pole,  or  shafts,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  carriages  are  stronger, 
cheaper,  and  less  liable  to  breakages,  than  any  others,  being  without 
metal  springs;  indeed,  there  is  very  little  iron  about  them  except 
the  tyres.  They  are  almost  universally  used  on  the  prairies.  Bruce's 
was  drawn  by  one  horse.  I  can't  say  much  for  the  beauty  of  the  horse, 
which  was  really  an  Indian  pony.  Its  tail  was  long  and  ragged,  its 
mane  hung  in  straggling  locks,  and  I  expect  a  curry-comb  or  brush 
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had  never  touched  the  beast.  However,  it  was  a  f?ood  one.  The  way 
it  rushed  us  up  and  down  tlie  little  hills,  and  whirled  across  the  flats, 
was  fin<'.  Bruce  himself  was  full  of  fun,  shouting  to  his  pony, 
yelling  to  his  dogs,  and  driving  full  speed  away  from  track  and  trail 
to  show  me  round  the  farm  and  let  me  see  his  cattle. 

When  we  at  last  got  to  his  home,  his  good  wife  and  his  daughters 
were  seemingly  as  glad  to  see  "  the  Englishman  who  'd  just  come  out 
and  soon  was  going  home  again  "  as  he  himself  was. 

I  heard  that  the  neighbours  are  in  the  habit  of  laughing  at  the 
Bruces,  saying  they  are  too  high  in  their  notions  for  that  country. 
But  Bruce  himself  laughs  when  they  tell  him  he  has  been  foolish  to 
build  such  a  house,  and  to  furnish  it  as  he  has  done.  "  Look,"  they 
say,  "  at  the  extravagance  of  your  house-keeping.  Oh,  it  is  a  shame 
to  sink  so  much  money  as  you  have  done  in  simple  comfort." 

Well,  of  course,  in  comparison  with  the  habitations  of  most  people 
who  reside  on  the  land  and  make  their  living  on  it,  this  place  we  had 
gone  to  visit  did  seem  rather  a  gorgeous  affair.  Let  me  describe 
it,  and  then  let  me  tell  you  afterwards  what  you  or  I,  reader,  can 
buy  this  place  for  to-day ;  you  can  judge  then,  perhaps,  what  it 
really  is. 

First,  you  enter  straight  into  the  sitting-room  ;  there  is  actually  a 
carpet  on  the  floor,  and  proper  curtains  to  the  windows,  easy  chairs 
about,  a  sofa,  framed  pictures  on  the  walls,  which  are  covered  with 
proper  paper  hangings,  a  clock,  some  stuffed  birds,  some  wax  flowers 
under  a  glass  shade,  and  other  items,  relics  of  "  the  effete  civiliza- 
tion of  Eurrop."  In  the  dining-room  are  a  proper  table  and  chairs, 
and  we  ate  off  china  plates,  with  a  real  clean  tablecloth  beneath 
them.  We  had  silver-plated  spoons  and  forks,  and  we  had  tumblers 
to  drink  from.  There  was  mustard  in  a  proper  mustard-pot,  and 
pepper  in  a  castor.  Yes,  it  was  a  most  luxurious  style,  in  which,  as 
the  neighbours  said,  this  Nor'-West  farmer  lived.  Then  there  were 
real  bedrooms,  the  beds  had  sheets,  clean  towels  on  a  horse,  and,  yes 
— but,  oh  !  what  sinful,  wicked  waste  ! — a  bath-tub,  which  we  saw  was 
actually  used. 

No  wonder  that  the  ordinary  settler,  coming  into  such  a  house 
from  his  own  absurd  rough  style  of  living,  feels  a  little  cowed,  and 
tries  to  make  out  our  friend  Bruce  to  be  mad.  This  is  about  tJteir 
style : — 

A  box  of  boards,  or  logs,  or  turfs,  a  few  feet  square,  a  hole  in  the 
wall  covered  with  glass,  and  not  always  that ;  a  roof  of  turfs,  or  paper- 
covered  boards,  a  floor  of  beaten  mud ;  for  beds,  some  troughs  or 
shelves  roughly  propped  r.p  with  forked  poles  and  stakes,  old  flour 
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bags,  stuffed  with  leaves  or  coarse  wild  hay,  for  mattresses  ;  for  pil- 
lows, anything — o^  1  boots,  perhaps — some  worn-out  clothes,  or  a 
bunch  of  rushes.  Blankets  must  be  good  and  thick,  their  cleanliness 
is  quite  another  matter.  Sometimes  the  table  is  a  box  turned  bottom 
up,  a  barrel  set  on  end,  more  often  none  at  all ;  nor  have  they  chairs. 
At  times  we  saw  a  cross-cut  log  of  wood,  an  empty  box,  or  a  trunk 
brought  out  from  home.  Of  course,  there  is  a  stove,  usually  red  with 
rust,  if  not  black  with  grease  and  dirt.  They  do  all  cooking  in  a  f) ,,  ing- 
pan  and  a  kettle,  which  last  acts  as  teapot  too.  Sometimes  they  make 
some  bread  upon  a  board,  in  the  bottom  of  a  pail,  or  in  the  mouth  of 
the  flour-bag,  anywhere  they  can.  I  heard  of  one  who  made  it  in  an 
old  straw  hat.  Their  table  furniture  is  just  a  rough  tin  plate  or  two, 
a  pint  tin  mug,  well  battered,  sometimes  a  knife  and  fork.  Mustard 
is  mixed  upon  a  chip,  salt  in  a  match-box,  pepper — where  you  please. 

It  is  not  poverty  which  makes  them  live  thus,  invariably  ;  it  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  good  "Nor'- West "  form. 

Wonderful  to  relate,  too,  those  who  so  live  are  often  men  of  decent 
birth  and  breeding,  and  frequently,  alas  !  are  Englishmen. 

They  say  they  like  that  mode  of  life,  and  try  to  make  one  think 
they  speak  the  truth.  The  fact  is  simply  this  :  unused  to  work,  they 
find  what  must  be  done  taxes  all  their  powers.  They  must  do  some- 
thing on  their  land  or  starve,  and  so  they  do  just  as  little  as  possible 
in  the  house  beyond  merely  getting  food  enough  to  eat.  They  soon 
get  hardened  to  this  style,  and  jeer  at  those  who  "  go  for "  better 
things. 

Those  whom  I  thus  describe  are,  no  doubt,  principally  men  who, 
singly,  or  in  twos  and  threes,  are  "  batching  it."  But  I  can't  deny 
that  I  called  at  several  places  where  married  folks  lived,  and  found 
them  much  the  same,  grubbing  along  in  misery  and  dirt.  There  is 
no  possible  excuse  for  this,  and  I  felt  ashamed  when,  as  often  hap- 
pened, Canadians  said  to  me,  "  Oh,  you  ought  to  go  and  see  So-and-So ; 
they  were  swells  at  home.  At  any  rate,  they  're  countrymen  of 
yours !  " 

So,  when  these  kind  of  folks  came  to  see  fi'iend  Bruce,  they  must 
have  felt  ashamed,  and  so  tried  to  make  him  out  to  be  "a  crank" 
because  he  lived  in  such  comfort. 

And,  after  all  this  description,  I  must  explain  that  Bruce's  is  just 
an  ordinary  respectable  English  family,  who  try  to  live  as  people  of 
their  station  would  at  home.  They  have  a  nice  little  wooden  house, 
comfortably  furnished.  They  are  trying  to  make  a  garden  round  it, 
but  the  only  home  flower  they  appear  to  find  answer  yet  is 
mignonette. 
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And  hero  is  Bruce's  own  description  of  his  place,  which  he  wrote 
out  for  me. 

*'  My  farm  consists  of  320  acres,  secured  to  me  by  deed,  Crown 
patent.  Forty  acres  are  wire-fenced  and  in  crop ;  five  acres  more 
wire-fenced  for  calves.  The  remainder  as  yet  a  run  for  '  y  cattle, 
and  contains  plenty  of  hay  sleughs.  At  present  my  animals  can 
graze  for  miles  about.  I  have  a  cow-baru,  60  by  24  feci,,  with  loft 
above  to  hold  fifteen  tons  of  hay ;  a  good  horse-stable,  also  with  a 
loft,  and  a  first-rate  hennery.  My  house  contains  a  sitting-room,  a 
dining-room,  three  bed-rooms,  and  a  kitchen,  together  with  a  very 
well-equipped  dairy.  I  have  now  twenty  grade  cows,  a  '  pedigree  ' 
short-horn  bull,  ten  yearling  calves,  ten  two-year-olds,  and  three  fit 
for  the  butcher.  I  have  four  breeding  sows,  a  good  Berkshire  boar, 
and  forty  hens." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Five  years,"  was  his  reply.  "  I  brought  enough  to  stock  the  land 
and  build  a  house — about  two  hundred  pounds.  Since  then  I  've  got 
my  deeds,  have  enlarged  my  stock  to  what  I  tell  you,  and  have  got  a 
little  saved  besides." 

"  Have  you  done  this  all  alone  ?  " 

"  No !  no  ! "  Bruce  cried ;  "  the  girls  have  helped  me  do  it,  and 
Willie,  too — my  son.  He's  left  us  now,  and  gone  to  learn  a  trade. 
And  now,  too,  the  girls  are  married,  both  have  got  their  own  homes 
to  look  after ;  and  so,  as  a  rule,  the  missus  and  I  are  alone  here. 
Don't  like  it  a  bit ;  wish  I  could  sell  out  and  go." 

"  But,  stop  a  bit,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Mrs. 
Port  and  Mrs.  Starboard  " — they  sat  to  right  and  left  of  me,  so  those 
names  will  do — "  helped  you  to  do  all  this  r*  Wliy,  they  don't  look 
much  like  farm-hands,  do  they  P  " 

Of  course  Bruce  laughed  aloud  at  this,  and  so  did  the  two  ladies, 
Mrs.  Port  saying,  "  Oh,  yes ;  we  used  to  do  all  the  herding  and  the 
milking  and  the  butter-making,  while  father  and  Willie  used  to 
plough  and  attend  to  the  crops  and  cut  I'^.he  hay,  and  so  on  ;  and  we 
could  do  it  still,  if  needs  be." 

Then  she  went  to  the  piano  with  her  sister,  and  gave  us  some  really 
good  music ;  and  then  sang  a  song  or  two.  And,  indeed,  these  two 
"girls  "were  just  as  lady-like  and  sweet,  and  looked  as  nice,  as  if 
they  had  passed  their  lives  in  drawing-rooms  at  home. 

"You  remarked  just  now,"  I  said  by  and  by  to  their  father,  "  that 
you  wished  you  could  sell  out ;  do  you  really  mean  it  ?  " 

He  answered,  "  Yes,  I  do ;  for  see,  I  am  getting  on  in  life,  both 
girls  are   married,   Mrs.  B.  's   not   strong,  the  place  is  too  much 
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for  me,  and  I  can't  get  help.  I  like  it  well  enough,  and  if  I  could 
hire  someone — I  'd  pay  good  wages,  too — we  might  go  on  a  while 
longer  ;  but  as  it  is,  I  '11  sell  the  first  good  chance  I  get." 

Said  I,  "  Do  you  mind  telling  me  the  price  ?  Not  that  I  want  to 
buy,  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  such  a  place  is  worth  out  here. 
I  should  like  to  be  able  to  tell  people  at  home  too." 

Then  Bruce,  "  I  will  sell  the  whole  concern,  which  consists  of  what 
I  told  you  just  now,  for  4,500  dollars  (say  ^£900).  I  must  have 
2,500  dollars  (say  ^£500)  down,  the  balance  in  three  or  five  years  at 
seven  per  cent,  interest  per  annum." 

Then  he  went  on  thus  :  "  I  tell  you  this  is  a  chance  for  an  ener- 
getic Englishman  with  a  big  family.  Let  a  man  work  in  England  on 
the  amount  he  can  buy  this  place  for,  let  him  put  it  into  a  rented 
farm  there  for  three  or  five  years,  and  I  warrant  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  will  not  be  .£100  better  off,  for  all  his  work.  Now  let  him 
come  out  here  to  this  N.W.T.,  buy  a  place  like  this  already  made  for 
him,  paying,  say,  half  the  money  down.  In  three  years  he  will  easily 
have  paid  ofE  the  balance  by  the  cattle  alone,  saying  nothing  of  the 
crops  he  may  raise.  I  speak  from  experience.  I  am  ^  thorough 
English  farmer.  I  have  been  in  Manitoba  four  years,  and  here  I 
have  been  five,  and  I  ought  to  know." 

Here  Meadows  chimed  in  with,  "  I  'm  sure  you  do ;  no  one  around 
these  parts  better." 

Then  Bi:uce  went  on :  "  My  advice  to  people  at  home,  especially  to 
the  younger  ones,  is,  do  not  go  on  slaving  on  a  rented  farm  for  a 
lifetime,  when  you  can  come  to  a  country  like  this  and  be  land- 
owners right  away  ;  where  you  can  get  your  children  educated  at 
less  cost  than  at  home ;  where  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
good  market,  at  a  good  price,  for  all  your  produce.  I  wish  I  had 
the  chance  of  seeing  my  fellow-countrymen  at  home,  and  telling 
them  all  this." 

Certainly  I  was  not  able  either  to  agree  with  or  deny  all  that  he 
said,  but  Meadows  and  his  son  assured  me  all  was  true  enough.  I 
merely  repeat  these  statements ;  and  I  heard  many  to  the  same  effect 
when  I  was  in  the  country.  I  'm  sure  of  this — no  more — that  what 
these  men  told  me  they  believed  was  the  truth. 

Now,  whilst  all  ^this  talking  had  been  going  on,  the  two  younger 
ladies  had  left  the  room  and  were  absent  perhaps  an  hour.  When  they 
returned  it  was  nearly  six  o'clock,  so  Bruce  said  he  must  go  and  milk 
the  cows  and  skim  the  cream,  but  promised  to  return  very  soon, 
unless,  he  added,  "  You  'd  like  to  come  and  see  it  done." 

Then  his  two  daughters  laughed,  and  said,  "  Father,  it  is  all  done ; 
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wo  thought  it  would  be  fuu  to  do  it  once  more,  and  I  think  we  'vo 
done  all  right." 

Bruce  fairly  roavd  with  pleasure,  praised  them  up  sky-high, 
declaring  there  nevir  were  two  better  girls  than  his,  and  wishing 
their  respective  husbands  had  never  left  their  native  land  to  steal 
them  from  him.  Indeed,  he  generally  conducted  himself  in  a  way 
that  showed  how  proud  he  was  to  show  them  off  to  me. 

Then  we  had  tea,  and  both  the  ladies  there  were  just  as  nice  as  if 
they  had  never  seen  a  cow,  much  less  had  each  within  an  hour  milked 
eight  of  them,  and  "  fixed  "  things  in  the  dairy  too !  They  explained 
to  me  that  they  had  proper  milking  dresses,  with  suitable  over-boots, 
and  cuffs  round  their  wrists ;  that  the  dairy  work  itself  was  clean 
enough,  indeed,  nice  "  ladies'  work."  A  windmid  worked  their 
churn.  Cheese-making  was  the  heaviest  task,  but  their  father  helped 
at  that. 

Do  you  suppose  that  these  ladies  were  coarse,  rough,  and  different 
from  others  ?  I  declare  they  were  not ;  that  in  appearance,  conversa- 
tion, manners,  and  accomplishments  they  were  everything  that  was 
nice. 

One  of  them,  I  heard,  was  twenty-four,  the  other  twenty-five. 
They  had  been  well  educated  in  the  West  of  England  up  to  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age.  I  attribute  much  of  their  refinement  to  their 
comparative  isolation.  Doing  all  their  work  amongst  themselves, 
they  lost  no  self-respect,  picked  up  no  bad  habits  or  ideas,  as  they 
might  have  done  by  having  to  work  with  persons  socially  beneath 
them.  They  are,  I'm  sure,  a  credit  to  their  parents  and  their 
country. 

The  most  congenial  friends  they  had  made  since  they  had  come  to 
live  there  were  two  young  Englishmen.  One  of  these  was  the  son  of 
a  clergyman  at  home ;  the  other  had  been  in  a  mercantile  office  in 
London.  Both  had  ample  means,  but,  suffering  from  bad  health, 
had  come  to  the  N.W.T.  to  recover  it,  with  satisfactory  results.  So 
now,  each  of  these  gentlemen  had  got  a  good  place  some  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  away,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  Bruce  sisters,  and  had 
married  them  shortly  before  my  visit. 

I  only  met  one  of  these  two  men,  and  he  told  me  much  that  was 
interesting  about  the  life  he  led  there.  He  said  it  was  a  particularly 
healthy  country.  It  was  very  lonely  though,  especially  in  winter. 
Having  enough  income  from  other  sources,  he  took  little  interest  in 
the  produce  of  his  land,  and  seemed  contented  enough.  This  may 
do  very  well  for  a  few  years,  but  I  fancy  that  if  these  folks  have 
children  they  will  have  to  move    to  some  more  populous  part,  to 
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Bocure  better  education  for  tbem,  for  I  cannot  believe  that  the  N.W.T. 
is  suitable  for  such  people  as  a  permaueiit  home. 

We  went  back  in  the  buck-board  to  Broadview,  and  walked  the 
rest  of  the  way.  It  was  a  splendid  moonlight  ui>,'ht.  We  heard 
some  wolves  howling  as  we  drew  near  to  Meadows's  "  dug-out," 
but  found  all  safe  when  we  got  in,  and,  well  pleased,  went  to 
"  bunk."  And  as  I  laid  me  down  to  rest  that  night,  I  hit  upon  an 
idea,  of  which  more  anon. 
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When  I  emerged  from  the  burrow  next  morning — it  always  seemed 
like  that  to  me — one  would  have  thought  it  had  been  snowing.  All 
about  the  bluffs  it  was  white.  I  found  the  appearance  was  caused 
by  down,  exactly  like  flakes  of  cotton,  which  had  fallen  from  the 
poplars.  They  shed  this  during  a  few  days  every  spring.  These 
bluffs  were  composed  entirely  of  poplars,  rarely  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  At  a  short  distance  they 
resemble  silver  birch,  the  stems  especially  so.  The  wood  makes 
excellent  fuel,  and  it  answers  for  every  rough  purpose — log  buildings, 
fences,  stakes,  &c. 

The  under-brush  in  the  bluffs  is  composed  of  choke-cherry  and 
plum,  the  fruit  of  neither  being  worth  eating.  There  are  also  a 
large  number  of  suscatoon  bushes,  of  which  the  fruit  is  some^hing 
like  a  blueberry  or  huckleberry,  or  a  grocer's  currant,  but  does  not 
possess  so  much  flavour  even  as  that  tempting  fruit. 

Meadows  had  tried  gardening,  finding  that  most  annual  vegetables 
do  fairly  well,  roots  particularly.  Some  lettuce  seed  he  brought  from 
home  was  a  wonderful  success,  and  onions  also ;  but  rhubarb,  aspa- 
ragus, anything  that  has  to  stand  the  winter,  is  almost  a  failure,  I 
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think.  Thoy  tried  to  make  mo  believe  at  Winnipeg?  that  some  little 
sticks  of  rhubarb  were  fine,  but  I  could  not  agree  witli  that,  and  all 
I  saw  in  the  (T.W.T.  was  still  smaller.  It  is  possible  that  currants 
and  gooseberries  may  do.  I  think  it  probable  that,  in  course  of  time, 
certain  kinds  of  all  small  fruits  may  be  found  to  grow  and  thrive 
there. 

There  were  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  healthiness  of  the  country,  in 
spite  of  the  cold.  Chest  complaints,  they  declare,  disappear  like 
magic,  while  a  few  years  residence  in  the  country  will  make  weakly 
people  robust.  It  looks  like  being  true,  for  ])ersons  I  knew  in 
England,  who  were  anything  but  strong,  I  met  there  in  perfect 
health,  and,  as  they  styled  it,  "  as  hard  as  nails." 

Certainly,  I  don't  think  it  is  an  enjoyable  climate.  In  May  there 
was  quite  as  much  change  in  the  weather  as  there  is  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain.  Two  or  three  days  warm,  if  not  hot,  then  days  varying 
from  cool  to  bitterly  cold.  Moreover,  it  was  always  blowing  in  the 
day  time.  I  don't  remember  ever  being  able  to  use  my  sketching 
umbrella  without  elaborate  anchoring  and  guying.  But  the  nights 
were  usually  quiet,  and  almost  invariably  there  was  a  grand  display 
of  Northern  Lights.  There  were  frequent  showers,  the  sky  being 
seldom  clear  of  clouds.  One  could  almost  always  go  to  high 
ground,  look  around,  as  if  at  sea,  and  see  a  storm  raging  some- 
where. The  distant  prairie  always  has  a  sea-like  appearance,  the 
horizon  usually  sharply  defined,  like  an  ocean  hoi'izon  in  colour. 

For  five  months  of  the  twelve,  they  have  much  the  same  sort  of 
weather  as  we  have  in  England ;  the  rest  of  the  year  is  practically 
winter.  Four  months,  at  least,  the  intensely  cold  weather  lasts, 
when  the  thermometer  frequently  goes  down  to  40°  and  60°  below 
zero.  Theix  it  is  usually  calm,  but  if  a  blizzard  rages,  it  is  serious. 
Horned  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry,  have  to  be  closely  housed  and  fed  : 
horses  will  do  out  sometimes,  as  they  can  scrape  the  snow  away  and 
get  some  food,  and  they  are  much  hardier  than  cows. 

All  the  settlers  do  not  praise  the  climate.  One  man  told  me  that 
there  are  nine  months  winter  and  three  months  mosquitoes.  But 
that  is  as  much  an  exaggeration  as  to  say  it  is  a  charming  climate. 
It  is  simply  a  "  good  enough  "  one  for  those  who  are  doing  well 
there ;  bad  enough  for  the  rest. 

Young  Meadows  was  at  this  time  always  "  breaking  prairie."  I 
was  surprised  to  find  it  such  an  easy  task.  One  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
the  proper  plough  for  the  purpose,  was  used.  He  turned  over  a  sod 
about  two  inches  thick,  under  which  was  usually  black  soil.  Many 
sow  at  once  on  this  overturned  sod  and  harrow  in  the  seed ;  indeed, 
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K()iu»«,  "  to  Hiivt'  work."  HOW  their  ^raiu  on  tho  hart-  |tr;iirit',  turn  the 
fiirruw  ovtT  oil  it,  aii«l  rxpcct  a  crop.  SoinotiiueH  tiioy  gut  ono,  and 
8oiut.>tiiiu'8  tiiey  don't.  But,  I  boliovo,  tho  i>ro))t'r  way  is  to  leave  it 
al(»uo  all  Bunniior  and  winter,  "back  settiu)^"  it  in  Hpring — that  in, 
turning?  tho  eod  ovi'r  aj,'ain,  right  aide  up  once  more.  A  very  nice 
8('('d-bed  iH  thus  st'cured,  which  can  bo  cultivated  in  tho  usual  way. 
Thoy  have  a  ^M•oat  variety  of  machines  for  expediting  work  there, 
and  thoHe  are  Hurp*'iHin^dy  low-priced.  Men  could  not  farm  so  much 
us  they  do,  without  any  outside  help,  if  this  was  not  the  case. 

One  day,  when  I  was  working  near  the  house,  1  saw  a  man  drive  up 
in  a  light,  rickety-looking,  dirty  waggon,  with  a  "  span  "  of   horses, 
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which  were  as  wild  and  shaggy-looking  a  pair  of  animals  as  you  can 
imagine.  The  man  "  hitched  "  them  to  a  stump,  and  I  went  to  see  what 
he  wanted.  He  was  as  black  and  as  dirty  as  a  coal-heaver,  and  looked 
like  a  travelling  tinker.  All  his  clothing  was  ragged  and  of  a  dust 
colour.  He  had  an  old  high  boot  on  one  foot,  and  had  tucked  his 
trouser  into  that ;  on  the  other,  he  wore  an  old  broken  side-spring, 
out  of  which  his  toes  protruded.  His  hair  was  long  and  black.  I 
thought,  "  Well,  here  's  an  Indian,  no  doubt,"  and  began  to  speak  ta 
him  in  "  pigeon  English,"  or  something  like  it.  He  made  no  reply  to 
me,  and  did  not  even  smile.    Then  I  demanded,  in  plain  English, 
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d'ul  lu'  wiuil  to  sft'  Mr.  Mfii'lowH?  Ho  Hliook  \\\n  linitl.  \V»'II.  as  I 
didn't  ktitiw  what  tin-  i>ti(iuett<>  in  in  auch  ii  ouh*>  in  timse  [lui'ts, 
I  cooe'd  tu  M»'ailt»WH,  who  was  not  far  awav,  and,  K''*'"g  ^*»  nu'ut 
him,  I.  said  — 

'•  Hrrc  's  a  Nitchi  (ar.  Indian  brother)  at  last." 

When  \\v  saw  who  it  was,  hf  roan-d.  and  tlic  two  mon  shook  hands 
warmly.     Thi-n,  t\irniny  to  nn-,  Meadows  said — 

"  And  you  don't  know  him,  «'li  ?     Oh,  lor!  " 

When  I  heard  the  stranvfer's  voice,  it  seemed  familiar ;  hut  it  was 
a  lon^'  time  before  I  could  re.ilize  that  he  was  an  old  English 
acquaintance,  who  had  driven  twenty-five  miles  especially  to  call 
upon  me.  He  prided  himself  upon  bein;,'  "a  regular  Nor'- Wi'ster," 
and  really,  8t>  far  as  appearance  went,  his  desire  was  carried  (mt. 

Another  day,  an  Indian  really  did  come.  A  quiet,  decent-looking 
individual,  dn'ssed  nrij  much  better  than  our  last  visitor,  and  in 
•'  European  "  dress  too  ;  besides  which,  he  r«'ally  looked  as  if  he  washed 
his  face — sometimes.  He  won'  nmcassins,  and  big  pearl-shell  earrings, 
his  hair  being  plaited  into  a  tail  like  a  Chinaman's,  but  finished 
off  with  large  white  beads,     He  pointed  to  himself  and  stated — 

"  Me  yell(»wculf." 

Then  he  made  us  understand  he  wanted  some  drinking-water,  and 
that  he  had  a  squaw  and  papoose  near.  We  took  him  to  the  well, 
which  Meadows  has  very  nicely  arranged,  so  differently  from  most 
people  there,  and  the  Indian  looked  at  it  steadily  and  declared  it 
was  "  Shin,  shin,"  which  we  took  to  mean  that  he  approved  of  it.  I 
went  to  see  his  squaw,  and  found  he  had  a  very  nice  waggon,  drawn 
by  a  first-rate  yoke  of  oxen,  with  his  wife  and  baby  in  it.  They  were 
quite  respectable  looking.  The  woman  had  a  thin  line  tattooed  round 
her  mouth.  I  did  not  know  before  that  tattooing  was  practised  by 
the  North  American  Indians. 

Yellowcalf  said  they  wei'e  Chippewas,  civilized  Indians,  on  a 
journey,  but  we  could  not  make  out  where  to. 

Of  "  wild  "  Indians  up  to  this  time  I  had  seen  very  few.  There 
were  half-a-dozen  about  Broadview,  but  I  had  missed  them.  Once  I 
came  across  two  young  squaws  there,  who  seemed  to  be  swells, 
chief's  daughters,  princesses,  jjerhaps.  One  was  a  very  handsome 
girl,  very  red,  but  her  features  and  figure  were  good.  Her  companion 
was  much  darker,  almost  black,  and  she  had  a  very  savage-looking 
face.  They  were  both  resplendent  in  gay  blankets  and  skirts,  very 
handsome  leggings  and  mocassins,  brass  jewellery  glittering  in  the 
sun,  while  their  hair  shone  like  polished  jet.  They  strutted  up  and 
down  before  the  stores,  to  show  off  their  finery,  much  as  their  pale- 
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faced  sisters  would  do.  They  spoke  to  no  ordinary  citizens,  but 
when  a  C.P.R.  conductor  came  along,  with  his  gold-laced  cap  and 
brass  buttons,  they  considered  him  worth  notice,  and  talked  and 
laughed  with  him  freely  enough.  They  had  a  "  tepee  "  (a  wigwam)  on 
the  prairie,  not  far  off.     I  suppose  they  were  not  much  good. 

Letters  had  been  frequently  passing  between  me  and  the  Selbys. 
I  had  not  done  as  Tom  wished.  I  had  not  urged  his  father  to  let 
him  join  me ;  but,  in  my  last  letter,  I  had  proposed  that  they  should 
all  come  on  to  Broadview.  I  said  that  it  had  occurred  to  me  that, 
as  this  appeared  to  be  a  typical  N.W.T.  locality,  and  I  knew  several 
settlers  about,  as  well  as  Charlie  Donald  and  his  friend  Hardy,  that  a 
few  days  spent  there  would  enable  them  to  judge  pretty  well  how 
they  would  like  to  live  in  such  a  place.  I  undertook  to  make  the 
best  arrangements  I  could  for  their  comfort,  yet  I  warned  them  what 
to  expect ;  and  I  added  that  I  would  be  able  to  go  on  with  them 
by  the  time  their  visit  was  ended,  my  idea  being  that  if  they,  Maggie 
especially,  could  see  actually  what  the  country  was  like,  and  the 
settler's  life  as  it  really  is,  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  all  romance. 

I  told  Charlie  what  I  had  done  next  time  he  came,  and  he  was  de- 
lighted, and  began  to  thank  me. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  my  object  is  to  satisfy  our  friends  that  this  is  no 
place  for  them  to  settle  in,  aud  I  fancy  their  visit  here  will  put  an 
end  to  any  notion  of  the  sort  that  any  of  them  may  have,  Tom  or 
his  father ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  a  mighty  good  thing  for  you,  my 
boy,  to  have  this  dream  of  yours  ended." 

Then  Charlie  became  very  despondent.  However,  the  deed  was 
done,  and  he  began  to  calculate  how  soon  we  could  hear  their  deci- 
sion. So,  when  I  went  to  Broadview  two  days  after  for  letters,  he 
was  in  the  Dining  Hall,  if  you  please,  talking  to  Lena  Lloyd,  telling 
her  all  about  his  English  friends  who  were  coming  there,  he  hoped, 
and  about  the  English  girls.  I  guess  that  Lena  must  have  listened 
with  mingled  feelings,  and  she  may  have  thought  that  there  was  no 
chance  for  her  now.  She  asked  me  afterwards  if  I  expected  the 
party  would  stay  there  long,  and  when  I  said  it  was  not  likely, 
seemed  pleased.  I  expect  she  thought  that  if  she  had  him  alone  in 
that  wild  country  she  could  catch  him.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  her 
idea,  as  I  thought  it  was,  but  how  she  acted  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

In  due  time  I  heard  from  Winnipeg.  They  quite  approved  my 
plan,  and  had  arranged  to  arrive  in  two  days. 

Charlie  was  radiant,  and  I  was  rather  perplexed,  for  I  had  pro- 
mised to  find  them  comfortable  quarters.  Now  the  moment  had 
come,  I  felt  doubtful  of  my  success.     I  went  first  to  the  Boarding 
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House,  and  found  there  was  no  room  there ;  to  the  hotels  next — 
well,  they  had  no  accommodation  for  men,  let  alone  for  ladies.  My 
last  resource  was  the  Dining  Hall. 

It  should  have  been  the  proper  place  at  which  to  apply,  if  it  carried 
out  what  it  was  built  for ;  itnt  the  two  meals  T  had  had  there,  and 
the  night  I  had  passed  in  it,  discouraged  me.  However,  it  was  there 
or  nowhere  now.  Since  I  arrived  in  that  part  I  had  often  met  York, 
the  manager,  who  proved  to  be  not  a  bad  fellow,  and  I  had  also 
become  pretty  well  acquainted  with  Miss  Lena  Lloyd.  So,  when  I 
got  hold  of  York,  and  told  him  what  I  wanted,  he  said — 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  can  accommodate  them,  or  any  number  of 
people." 

"  Yes,"  I  explained,  "  I  know,  but  I  want  it  done  well.  Their 
rooms  must  really  be  nicer  than  mine  was,  you  know ;  the  meals 
must  be  served  up  in  a  rather  more  refined  style ;  I  'm  sure  you  know 
what  I  mean.  You  used  to  have  things  right  enough  in  the  Old 
Country,  I  think ;  why  can't  you  give  us  entertainment  something 
like  what  we  should  receive  at  a  little  country  inn  in  England  ?  " 

"  As  I  told  you  before,"  he  answered,  "  I  should  like  to  do  things 
so,  of  course,  but  I  can't  promise  unless  these  girls  like.  If  they 
will  do  their  part,  1  can  easily  arrange." 

"  How  would  it  be,"  I  asked,  "  to  get  the  four  together,  and  talk 
the  matter  over  in  a  friendly  way  ?     I  can  depend  on  Lena  Lloyd." 

He  agreed  to  this  ;  so  we  invited  the  four  fair  ladies  to  confer  with 
us,  and  I  explained  to  them  what  I  wanted  to  be  done. 

One  was  an  Irish  girl,  who  said  at  once — 

"  It  will  be  a  trate  to  see  rale  ladies  and  gintlemen  again." 

This  unlucky  speech  made  the  other  three  angry,  of  course.  Weren't 
they  real  ladies,  indeed ! 

There  was  an  English  girl,  too,  who,  I  am  ashamed  to  own,  was 
the  most  troublesome,  though,  as  they  say  out  there,  she  completely 
"  gave  herself  away." 

"  I  left  home  " — this  is  what  she  said — "  to  get  away  from  all  the 
nonsense  about  aristocracy.  I  am  as  good  as  anyone  else,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  be  anyone's  servant,"  with  a  lot  more  to  the  same  effect. 
It  was  very  clear  to  me  that  this  young  lady  had  been  a  servant  at 
home,  and  was  very  angry  that  she  was  really  a  servant  still.  But  I 
declared  nothing  more  would  be  required  than  that  my  friends'  rooms 
should  be  attended  to  properly,  and  that  meals  should  be  served  in 
some  degree  of  comfort,  something  like  English  style.  Lena  and  the 
other  two  seemed  to  enjoy  this  argument  between  members  o^^  a 
nation  which  they   considered  ever  so   much  beneath  them  in  all 
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civilized  uiatturs  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  Canadians  do  think  so,  I  am 
told).  When  Lena  said  she  was  ready  to  do  her  part,  whatever  was 
decided  on,  the  others  agreed  with  her,  though  it  took  a  lot  of  arguing 
to  get  that  stupid  English  girl  to  be  reasonable.  However,  after 
some  time  she  consented  to  do  her  part,  and  so  it  was  settled  that 
four  rooms  should  be  "fixed  up "  nicely,  and,  as  they  had  no  i)rivate 
room,  the  meals  of  the  Selbys  should  be  served  in  a  certain  corner 
of  the  Hall,  and  at  hours  when  the  station  hands  who  "  grubbed  " 
there  would  be  at  work. 

To  many  peojjle,  I  daresay,  the  trouble  I  took  about  this  matter 
will  seem  veiy  absurd.  I  can  only  say,  if  they  knew  what  I  do,  they 
would  not  think  so.  It  is  simply  marvellous  how  uucouthly  they  do 
things  in  many  such  i)laces  in  Canada,  east  and  west,  and  in  the 
United  States  it  is  very  much  worse. 

This  matter,  then,  being  arranged,  Charlie  and  I  left,  he  to  his 
shanty,  along  the  track  nearly  all  the  way,  I  with  him  till  it  was  time 
to  leave  it  for  the  trail  to  our  "  dug-out."  I  need  not  explain  that 
"  track  "  means  the  railroad  in  the  west,  and,  from  where  I  then 
was,  riglit  away  through  to  the  Pacific,  "  the  track"  means  the  C.P.R., 
the  one  line  of  railway,  the  one  road,  the  one  only  Avay  for  men  to 
communicate  with  each  other.  For  the  whole  distance,  say  1,200 
miles  west,  there  is  practically  no  other  means  of  getting  about — no 
waggon-road,  no  path,  even  ;  it  is  the  C.P.R.  or  nothing.  In  moun- 
tain parts  it  is  the  only  place  where  one  can  take  exercise  at  all.  If  a 
young  man  wishes  to  take  his  sweetheart  for  the  ideal  lover's  walk, 
it  has  to  be  done  "  along  the  track  ";  and,  when  you  know  how  a  track 
is  laid,  you  will  understand  what  a  funny  sight  it  is  to  see  a  lad  and 
lass,  arm-in-arm,  keeping  step  thus — two  short  strides,  then  a  long 
one,  then  almost  a  leap,  then  a  short  step,  then  perhaps  several  long 
ones,  no  regularity.  If  their  conversation  is  as  jerky  as  their  gait,  it 
must  be  lively. 

The  next  day  the  Meadowses  had  a  grand  clear  up  in  the  shanty. 
It  was  swept  out,  some  of  the  old  boxes  and  rubbish  were  turned 
adrift,  heaps  of  old  clothes  were  thrown  into  the  bluff,  the  chips 
and  garbage  round  outside  were  cleared  away  too,  and  everything 
made  as  shipshape  as  possible — a  preparation  in  case  the  Selbys 
might  like  to  come  there  and  have  a  look. 

Charlie  came  over  with  Jack  Hardy  that  day,  and  both  were  full 
of  grand  ideas.  The  Selbys  must  go  and  spend  a  day  at  their  shanty  ; 
they  must  be  driven  to  the  Eeserve  to  see  the  Indians ;  they  must 
go  the  Pipestone,  to  the  Qu'Appelle,  and  I  don't  know  what  more 
was  not  to  be  done ;  some  ideas  were  practicable,  some  not. 
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When  the  time  came  for  these  good  folks  to  arrive,  we  were  all 
at  the  station — Meadows  and  his  son,  Charlie  and  Jack  Hardy  ;  and 
Bruce,  hearing  that  we  had  English  friends  coming  to  stay  a  day 
or  two,  was  there  also  to  give  them  a  welcome.  He  hoped  I  would 
bring  them  up  to  his  place,  and  he  offered  everything  he  possessed 
to  help  to  make  their  stay  pleasant — horse?,  buckboards,  saddles, 
side-saddles ;  and  ended  by  assuring  me  that  i*  there  was  anything 
they  wanted  that  he  hadn't  got,  I  was  to  let  him  know,  and  he  'd 
beg,  borrow,  or  steal  it  for  them,  by  Jove  he  would  ! 

As  usual,  there  were  two  of  the  N.W.T.  mounted  police  on  the 
platform,  resplendent  in  scarlet  and  gold,  with  their  caps  on  their 
ears,  exactly  like  lifeguardsmen  at  home — as  tall  and  as  soldier-like — 
and  there  was  one  of  their  officers,  and  there  was  quite  a  crowd  of 
citizens,  for  it  had  got  about  that  some  English  swells  were  to  arrive, 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  no  one  who  could  be  there  that 
day  was  missing.  I  overheard  one  man  tell  another  it  was  "  as  good 
as  a  circus." 

After  about  half  an  hour's  delay  the  train  came  in,  the  engine-bell 
clanging  as  usual.  I  was  soon  "on  board,"  and  Charlie  was  not 
far  behind  me.  Evidently  they  were  pleased  to  see  him,  and  Maggie 
didn't  look  the  least  glad  of  the  party.  We  soon  had  them  out, 
their  baggage  seen  to,  and  they  were  quickly  introduced  to  all  the 
friends  around.     Then  we  ushered  ihem  into  the  "  Dining  Hall." 

York,  the  manager,  had  done  his  "  level  best " ;  and  they  told  me 
afterwards  that  they  were  much  better  off  than  they  had  expected, 
from  my  description.  So  that  was  all  right.  We  all  dined  together 
at  the  corner  table,  or,  rather,  took  supper,  as  the  inhabitants  call  it. 

Lena  waited  on  us,  with  the  others,  and  was  very  attentive.  I 
noticed  that  she  watched  Charlie  closely,  and  Maggie  too.  I  think 
she  clearly  saw  that  she  would  have  no  chance  whilst  the  English 
girl  was  there. 

The  following  three  days  were  lively  with  us  all.  We  brought 
the  ox-waggon  in  the  first  morning,  and  took  the  party  for  a  drive 
in  it.  It  was  a  novelty  to  travel  thus,  of  course,  but,  after  the  first 
mile,  we  scattered  off  to  right  and  left  of  the  trail.  There  was  always 
something  worth  examining — some  plant  or  flower,  a  bird  to  try  and 
approach  nearer  to,  or  prairie-dogs  to  be  watched,  and,  as  it  was 
a  glorious  day,  I  believe  all  much  enjoyed  the  jaunt.  We  took, 
generally,  the  trail  which  led  towards  Meadows's  "  dug-out,"  and  by 
slow  degrees  got  there. 

All  went  inside,  and,  whilst  they  gave  Meadows  great  credit  for 
his  ingenious  construction,  1  can't  say  that  anyone  expressed  admira- 
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tiou  at  the  cheerfulness  of  the  habitation.  The  stable,  a  "  dug-out," 
too,  as  most  N.W.T.  stables  are,  was  surveyed,  the  well-house 
admired,  and  all  the  ins  and  outs  and  coutrivances  ius]>ected  and 
exi^laiued.  A  very  good  insight  was  thus  obtained  by  those  interested 
into  what  has  to  be  done  by  a  jjoor  settler.  Maud  was  the  most 
outspoken  in  her  sentiments.  She  asked  me  how  they  could  live  in 
such  a  place,  and  if  such  a  mode  of  life  is  necessary  or  general.  I 
could  only  reply  that  poor  people,  there  as  elsewhere,  have  no  great 
chance  of  choosing.  She  said  she  could  never  feel  at  home  there, 
which  was  not  wonderful. 

Mr.  Selby  was  curious,  made  many  inquiries,  but  did  not  talk  as 
if  he  had  the  slightest  desire  to  be  a  settler.  Tom  seemed  to  have 
completely  lost  all  his  enthusiasm  from  the  moment  he  saw  the  "  dug- 
out," and  had  come  into  actual  contact  with  the  real  life  and  work  of 
that  country.  Charlie  and  Maggie  were  very  silent.  Yet  conversa- 
tion, which  was  ceaseless  between  the  elders,  seemed  to  prove  that 
the  prosi)ects  of  settlers  were  not  bad. 

We  picnicked  near  the  homestead.  Meadows  providing  tea  and 
good  bread  and  butter  and  milk.  He  got  great  praise  for  his  bread- 
making.  By  and  by  we  all  walked  back  to  Broadview  for  a  late  din- 
ner, taking  it  easily,  and  making  numbers  of  stoppages  on  the  trail. 

We  arranged  to  have  horses  the  next  day,  and,  taking  some 
provisions  with  us,  started  off  for  a  cruise  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. We  saw  several  settlers'  places,  but  called  nowhere,  and 
took  our  meal  on  the  bank  of  Weed  Lake,  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
village.  This  lake,  which  we  had  heard  much  of,  is  just  a  big  sleugh, 
not  in  the  least  picturesque.  The  views  around  were  admired  for 
their  vastness,  but  no  one,  except  those  amongst  us  who  lived  there, 
"  enthused  "  at  all.  Mr.  Selby  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  difficult 
to  feel  that  this  was  a  wild,  a  new,  a  practically  uninhabited  country ; 
for,  although  we  were  nearly  always  out  of  sight  of  human  life, 
yet  the  green  plains,  the  patches  of  water,  the  park-like  clumps  of 
small  trees,  gave  the  land  a  homelike,  if  not  a  very  picturesque  look. 
Still,  the  prevailing  feeling  was  loneliness. 

Our  day  was  to  wind  up  by  a  visit  to  Jack  Hardy  and  Charlie 
Donald's  place.  These  two  had  not  been  with  us  since  the  day  before, 
but  had  told  us  that  we  should  find  them  at  home,  and  we  were  to 
expect  a  Nor'- West  meal  there. 

The  Selbys  were  all  charmed  with  the  situation  of  the  shanty, 
which  looked  quite  cheerful  and  bright  that  afternoon  against  the 
sunlit  bluff  behind,  all  reflected  in  the  pretty  little  lake.  Every 
animal  the  young  men  possessed  was  tethered  near,  or  fed  around 
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the  place.  Some  bright  blankets  hung  about,  and  one  old  red  one 
was  hoisted  to  a  tree-top  for  a  flag  of  welcome  ;  so  it  \  ^  -vident 
that  the  boys  were  en  fete. 

Inside  I  noticed  that  the  beds  had  been  removed,  and  the  one 
big  room  tastefuUj  arranged.  The  table,  for  this  auspicious  occasion, 
was  much  enlarged  with  boards  and  boxes,  doubtless,  but  it  was 
neatly  done.  The  neighbourhood  for  ten  miles  round  had  been 
scoured  for  a  table-cloth,  for  spoons,  knives,  forks,  and  plates.  The 
stores  in  Broadview  had  yielded  up  their  choicest  delicacies ;  there 
was  a  table  spread  with  a  glorious  feast:  and,  as  we  were  all 
blessed  with  healthy  appetites,  we  soon  attacked  it. 

There  was  splendid  ham,  which  Jack  Hard'  had  cured,  the  best  of 
bread,  which  Charlie  had  made,  milk  and  t'am,  butter  and  eggs, 
tea  and  coffee,  and  no  end  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  fresh  from  their 
cans!  Hardy  was  a  capital  cook,  and  confectioner  too,  it  appear  •!, 
for  there  were  cakes  of  various  kinds,  buns  and  tarts,  enough  to 
satisfy  half  a  regiment.  Evidently  our  hosts  were  determined  to 
show  us  what  they  could  do. 

"  So  this  is  a  Nor'- West  meal,"  remarked  Mr.  Selby ;  "  do  you 
always  live  like  this  ?  " 

Jack  Hardy  laughed,  and  answered,  "  No,  not  always;  only  when 
we  have  visitors — rather  a  rare  event,  worse  luck  !  I  don't  believe  in 
all  the  time  I'm  settled  here  I've  had  a  dozen  ;  certainly  I've  never 
had  anyone  l)ut  a  neighbour  settler.  We  don't  see  very  many 
friends,  and  never  ladies." 

Hardy  and  Charlie  attended  to  us,  and  Bruce  was  there  to  keep 
things  lively.  We  regretted  that  Mrs.  Port  and  Mrs.  Starboard 
could  not  have  been  there  too.  We  had  great  fun,  and  I  think  none 
of  that  pai'ty  will  ever  forget  that  afternoon  and  evening ;  I  'm  sure 
those  two  young  men  will  not. 

After  supi>er,  whilst  we  elders  sat  out  in  front  and  smoked  our 
pipes  and  talked  of  our  surroundings,  the  young  ones  wandered 
round  and  saw  everything. 

The  cows  had  to  be  milked,  and  Charlie,  who  had  just  mastered 
the  difficult  art,  was  very  careful  that  Maggie  should  try  her 
hand.  Then  the  dairy  had  to  be  visited,  their  way  of  working 
shown,  and  their  contrivances  to  be  admired.  As  evening  drew  on, 
all  the  party  collected  round  the  little  home,  enjoying  the  beautiful 
sunset  and  the  scene  around  us,  which  was  undeniably  pretty,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  One  could  easily  believe,  that  in  time  to  come,  when 
the  land  is  fully  settled  with  prosperous  people,  when  such  gather, 
ings  of  friends  as  that  now  met  together  can  be  more  frequent,  can 
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be  possible  at  all,  that  this  may  be  a  very  pleasant  land.  But  it  is 
not  always  summer  there ;  and  I  should  dread  the  fearful  winter. 
However,  everyone  says  that  is  a  most  delightful  season  too ;  so  we 
must  trust  that  those  who  have  to  live  there  Avill  always  find  it  so. 

Charlie  and  Maggie  were  very  much  together,  and  apart  from  tbe 
rest  of  us  as  much  as  jtossible.  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Selby  thought 
about  it,  but  it  was  very  plain  to  me  that  those  two  young  people 
"Were  getting  very  fond  of  each  other.  1  noticed  that  Maud  seldom 
praised  anything  in  or  connected  with  the  N.W.T. ;  indeed,  she  found 
fault  with  everything  she  could,  without  being  rude.  But  Miss 
Maggie  was  very  inde|>endent,  and  made  sundry  rather  telling 
speeches.  She  said,  for  instance,  how  very  much  more  manly  she 
considered  a  life  such  as  these  two  nei'e  leading  compared  to  that  so 
many  of  their  class  at  home  Avere  living,  especially  those  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Great  Britain.  At  this,  and  at  several  such  remarks,  Charlie 
smiled,  but  Maud  looked  troubled. 

Jack  Hardy  and  Maud  sat  side  by  side  aAvhile,  and  she  told  me 
afterwards  that  he  had  tried  to  make  her  see  beauties  in  the  life  he 
had  adopted,  but  she  was  blind  to  them. 

As  for  Tom,  since  he  had  caught  sight  of  the  shanty  when  we  rode 
up,  he  had  been  in  great  spirits,  declaring  he  saw  nothing  but 
delights  in  such  a  way  of  living.  He  went  on  at  such  a  rate  that 
Charlie  had  to  try  to  bring  him  round  to  sense,  begging  him  to 
remember  that  it  is  not  always  thus ;  that  there  are  certain  very  hard 
nuts  to  crack,  some  terrible  experiences  to  undergo. 

"For  instance,"  said  he,  "this  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  a 
white  woman  within  a  mile  of  the  shack  since  I  have  been  here." 

Jack  Ha  .y  added  there  had  not  been  one  seen  there  since  the 
place  was  made. 

Tom  said,  "  Oh  !  that 's  no  great  matter." 

"  Well,"  said  Hardy,  "  if  you  had  the  experience  that  I  have  had, 
you  'd  tell  a  different  story.  When  you  have  to  do  everything  your- 
self, indoors  and  out,  you  soon  discover  the  worth  of  a  Avoman.  I 
have  been  here  alone,  at  times,  for  weeks,  and  never  saAV  a  human 
being.  I  have  lost  all  count  of  time,  forgotten  the  day  of  the  week 
even.  It  Avill  be  better  now  that  Charlie  has  arrived,  and  it  would  be 
better  still  if  all  of  us  here  noAv  could  often  meet,  were  neighbours 
really  •,  but  as  it  is,  one  may  live  a  lifetime  here  and  not  see  such 
another  gathering  as  this.  Nay,  there  never  will  be  such  another, 
what  do  you  say,  Charlie  ?  " 

Charlie  said  he  thought  it  quite  impossible. 

Mr.  Selby,  Briace,  and  MeadoAvs  had  long  conferences.      Already  I 
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heard  the  question  of  cattle-raising  being  warmly  discussed.  Facts 
and  figures  were  brought  to  bear,  and  Mr.  Selby  was  loginning  to 
believe  that  there  are  worse  prospects  for  a  man  than  what  the 
North-West  of  Canada  offers.  Presently,  however,  he  said,  '•  But, 
stop ;  we  '11  say  no  more  just  now,  for  if  that  sou  of  mine  were 
to  hear  all  this  I  should  have  no  peace;  he'd  want  to  settle  here 
at  once.  Certainly  I  begin  to  look  at  things  a  little  differently,  but 
I  'm  not  going  to  settle  here  myself,  and  I  don't  want  him  to  do  so." 

During  this  time,  Charlie,  Tom,  Maud,  Maggie,  and  Jack  Hardy 
were  talking  of  the  same  subject,  much  in  the  same  way,  and  laying 
plans  which  made  Maud  quite  miserable,  for  she  feared,  and  with 
very  good  cause,  that  this  sort  of  thing  would  result  in  a  permanent 
settlement  in  Canada,  which  prospect  she  had  great  dislike  to. 

For  my  own  part,  I  felt  very  sorry  that  I  had  brought  all  this  about. 
I  had  expected  that  what  they  would  see  there  would  have  acted  on 
them  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  it  appeared  to  be  doing. 
For,  to  my  judgment,  it  appeared  a  great  mistake  for  Mr.  S"  ">y  to 
attempt  a  settler's  life,  especially  in  the  N.W.T.  Then  I  b« -.ai  to 
say  all  the  hard  things  I  could  against  the  country.  I  told  what  I 
Knew  about  the  dreadful  winter.  Here  the  settlers  soon  settled  me, 
averring  that  they  liked  it,  and  that  they  had  never  met  a  person  who 
did  not.  I  spoke  of  the  loneliness.  Oh,  that  would  soon  be  all 
right ;  see  what  a  number  of  friends  we  have  about  us  even  now, 
and  every  year  will  improve  that.  No  ladies  !  Oh,  but  they  had 
heard  of  Mr.  Bruce's  daughters;  and  J  mentioned  Lena  Lloyd,  which 
caused  Charlie  to  look  quite  angrily  at  me.  I  talked  of  mosquitoes. 
"  Pshaw  !  "  they  said  ;  "they  're  only  gnats  ;  who  cares  for  gnats?  " 
To  which  I  answered,  "  I  know  them  well ;  those  don't  who  scolf  at 
those  entertaining  insects."    But  I  found  no  supporter  except  Maud. 

Then,  when  night  drew  on,  we  saddled  up  and  went  leisurely  back 
to  Broadview  with  them.  Meadows  and  I,  as  we  afterwards  trotted 
sloAvly  home  together,  had  a  long  long  talk  of  home  beyond  the  aea,  of 
distant  friends  and  other  days,  of  pleasures  past,  of  trials  and  diffi- 
culties in  that  new  land  where  he  was  fighting  so  hard  to  win,  of 
prospects,  hopes,  and  fears.  When  we  turned  into  our  bunks  that 
night,  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  one  thing  sure,  at  any  rate,  that 
in  the  Canadian  North-West,  a  man  who  is  short  of  means  has  a 
harder  battle  with  fortune  than  the  people  at  home  have  the  slightest 
idea  of. 

The  neit  day  was  to  be  spent  at  Bruce's,  so,  about  noon,  most  of 
us  gathered  at  the  Dining  Hall,  ready  to  escort  the  party  out. 

Jt  appeared  that   the  Selbys   had   visited  most  ^of  the  stores,  of 
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which  there  were  but  three,  though,  I  helieve,  and  the  'other  uotabh' 
iastitutious  of  the  village.  They  had  unanimously  concluded  that, 
whatever  pleasures  might  be  looked  for  in  a  rural  life  in  North- 
western Canada,  in  a  prairie  village  there  would  certainly  be  none  at 
all,  declaring  that  would  be  beyond  endurance.  Few  whom  they  had 
met  seemed  to  have  the  most  remote  idea  of  our  civilization.  The 
Canadians  were  generally  friendly  enough,  asked  no  end  of  questions, 
and  were  anxious  to  be  agreeable  ;  but  they  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  carry  ou  conversation  for  a  few  minutes  without  offending 
them.  If  the  Canadians  thought  any  remark  made  went  to  show  that 
there  was  any  place  or  people  under  heaven  more  beautiful,  civilized, 
or  refined  than  Canada  and  its  inhabitants,  and  especially  if  any 
place  was  thought  to  be  better  than  Broadview,  they  were  angry. 
What  a  blessed  thing  it  must  be  to  have  the  usual  Canadian's  power 
of  flattering  oneself  into  the  belief  that  the  spot  where  one  has  for 
the  time  being  settled,  is,  therefore,  the  best  place  in  the  world.  They 
usually  speak  of  the  world  as  if  they  knew  it  all  well. 

The  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Scandina- 
vians, were  all  very  worthy  and  respectable  folks  in  their  way  ;  but 
not  of  a  class  which  would  favourably  impress  such  people  as  our 
friends,  or  make  them  yearn  for  more  intimate  acquaintance. 

They  had  seen  a  few  farmers  about,  and  said  they  could  easily 
recognize  them  by  their  extremely  wretched  and  forlorn  appearance. 
But  that  was  hardly  fair.  A  few,  many  more  than  there  should  be, 
do  look  so  ;  usually,  if  not  invariably,  from  choice. 

"  Why  is  it,"  Maud  asked  me,  "  that  their  clothes  are  always  torn . 
tied  on  with  strings,  fastened  somehow  with  wooden  skewers?  Wh; 
do  they  always  wear  them  the  same  colour,  and  that  the  colour  of  the 
earth?  Why  are  their  waggons,  their  horses  and  oxen,  always  so 
wretchedly  dirty  and  rough?  Why  is  theii  harness  usually  broken 
and  patched,  or  tied  together  with  bits  of  old  rope?  If  we  were  to 
meet  one  of  these  settlers  on  the  road  at  home,  looking  as  he  does 
here,  we  should  put  him  down  as  a  starving  and  dangerous  tramp, 
and  yet  they  tell  us  these  are  n\ost  respectable  farmers.  Why  is 
this  ?  There  must  be  some  good  reason  to  cause  them  to  present  such 
a  deplorable  appearance.    It  says  very  little  for  the  country,  I  think." 

As  clearly  as  I  could,  I  explained  to  her  how  it  was.  Naturally, 
she  could  not  believe  that  people  would  dress  and  look  like  that  from 
choice.  She  was  certain,  she  declared,  that  those  who  lived  on  the 
prairies  were  in  a  very  wretched  state. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  day  at  Bruce's,  much  as  we  had  when 
Meadows   and  I  were  there  a  few  days  before.     Nearly  the  same 
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thiugs  were  said  and  done,  excei>t   that,  as  there  were  more  young 
people,  there  was  more  fun  and  joviality. 

Bruce  went  over  the  cattle  subject  again,  and  he  told  them  all 
about  his  place  ;  his  desire  to  sell  it,  and  why,  and  what  he  wanted 
for  it. 

Tom  Selby  heard  all,  and  it  was  plain  it  made  him  more  than  ever 
anxious  to  try  his  hand  at  a  settler's  life.  So,  ly  the  time  we  were 
ready  to  leave  that  night,  I  thought  I  knew  very  well  what  /t/s  i>lan8 
were.  His  father  told  me,  as  we  went  back  to  the  village,  that 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  had  very  much  impressed  him.  He 
declared  that,  if  he  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  younger,  nothing  would 
please  him  better  than  to  start  afresh,  settling  somewhere  near  where 
we  were  then;  for  he  felt  sure  that,  with  a  very  few  hundreds  of 
pounds,  and  a  few  years'  work,  sufficient  could  be  realized  to  bring  in 
a  very  excellent  income.  So  he  did  not  at  all  blame  Tom  for  wishing 
to  ti-y  it.  Clearly,  Mr.  Selby  was  looking  at  things  in  the  N.W.T. 
in  a  too  hopeful  way — very  much  so,  I  thought — but  I  persuaded  him 
to  do  nothing  yet,  for  I  still  held  with  his  going  the  whole  journey, 
and  deciding  nothing  till  we  had  seen  more. 

Everyone  had  assured  us  that  if  we  thought  the  country  there- 
abouts pleasant  then,  we  should  be  charmed  with  it  later.  They  told 
us  about  the  flowers,  and  the  shooting,  and  the  glorious  autumn 
weather,  and  we  had  to  promise  to  stay  there  again  on  our  way 
back  east,  later  in  the  year.  Then  we  should  see  the  harvest  ready, 
or  perhaps  cut,  and  we  should  see  the  Indians  on  the  Crooked  Lakes 
Reserve ;  and,  indeed,  a  number  of  plans  were  proposed  and  plea- 
sures promised,  if  we  would  but  come  again  later  on. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  "  stop  over "  here  and  there,  after 
getting  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  make  sketches  and  notes,  but  now 
we  were  strongly  advised  by  all  who  had  travelled  through,  to  make 
no  stay  yet,  but  to  go  right  on  to  Vancouver.  We  were  told  it  was 
still  winter  in  the  mountain  country.  Letters  we  had  received  from 
some  of  our  fellow-passengers  who  had  gone  on  ahead  bore  this 
out.  So,  after  much  consideration,  we  determined  to  act  as  advised, 
merely  resting  for  a  day  here  and  there  to  break  the  journey. 

When  I  got  in  to  Broadview  next  morning,  I  wa^^  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  Selby s  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  on,  just  as  soon 
as  I  was  ready  to  depart.  I  was  not  unprepared  for  this,  having  my 
gear  pretty  well  ready ;  so  I  hurried  back  to  Meadows's  shanty  to 
pack  up,  though  I  was  surprised  at  the  suddenness  of  the  decision. 

Cliarlie  I  left  in  the  village,  sore  distressed  and  much  perplexed. 
Mr.  Selby  had  said  privately  to  me  that  he  would  explain  all  when 
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wi'  had  got  away,  on  tbf  train.  For  ihvy  all  Heomrd  to  nie  to  bo 
very  serious  that  morning,  anil  I  felt  satisfied  a  grand  family  council 
had  been  held,  and  some  resolve  made. 

It  took  no  great  time  for  me  to  do  my  packing,  before  which  I  had 
my  hair  cut  as  short  as  possible.  I  was  so  sure  it  was  a  grand  idea, 
that  I  Avould  have  had  mv  head  shaved  if  I  could,  for  cleanliness  and 
for  comfort's  sake.  I  never  made  a  greater  mistake.  I  took  only  a 
light  waterproof  coat,  whilst  a  very  warm  one  would  have  been  a 
greater  comfort.  With  these  eiceptions,  all  my  plans  were  successful, 
and  I  had  no  trouble  with  the  small  amount  of  baggage  I  carried. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  station  the  train  was  in,  and  all  our 
friends  were  there.  Bruee  left  us,  to  get  home  with  all  speed, 
promising,  if  we  would  stay  »m  the  platform  of  the  '*  sleeper"  till  wo 
passed  his  place,  he  would  bid  us  "  good-bye"  there.  His  house  is 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  track. 

The  manager  of  the  Dining  Hall  was  on  the  platform,  with  Lena 
and  the  other  young  lady  waitresses.  She  told  me  that  the  Selbys 
had  not  given  them  as  much  trouble  as  many  a  "  drummer  "  (a  com- 
mercial traveller)  had  done  ;  that  it  was  really  ^uite  nice  to  attend  on 
them,  that  they  were  so  mucli  obliged  for  every  little  attention  paid 
"^hem,  and  that  they  went  on  just  as  if  they  were  visitors  and  not 
payir  ■  boarders.  I  told  her — she  was  a  Canadian,  yo\i  know — always 
to  think  of  English  gentlefolk  so,  because  that  is  the  way  they  always 
go  on  in  their  own  country.  Perhaps  I  was  drawing  a  rather  long 
bow,  but  when  one  is  in  the  colonies,  or  in  the  United  States, 
one  must  crack  up  England  and  the  English  when  one  has  a  chance, 
for  whenever  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  can  find  any  sort 
of  excuse,  they  say  some  pretty  hard  things  about  our  country  and 
our  wicked  ways.  So  the  Dining  Hall  episode  had  passed  off  well, 
to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  all  concerned ;  and  York  hoped  we  'd  come 
again  and  stay  awhile  before  we  returned  to  the  "  old  country."  Lena, 
no  doubt,  thought  the  less  she  saw  of  Maggie  in  those  parts  the  better 
it  would  please  her. 

Then,  when  the  forty  minutes  had  expired  which  the  train  usually 
stops  at  Broadview,  the  conductor  called  out,  "  All  aboard ! ".  the 
coloured  porter  of  the  "  sleeper"  was  ready  with  his  stool  to  assist  the 
ladies  up  the  steps  of  the  platform,  and  then  the  bell  on  the  engine 
began  to  toll,  and  we  moved  off  again  to  the  west. 
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ACROSS    AS8INIHOIA. 


liruco'n  Farewell  lo  uh. — Some  Fellow-piisscMiKorH. — Mr.  Selln-'n  Kxi)liiimti(mH.— 
Tioublo  iiboiit  our  youii><  Lovers.— Lifo  on  tho  C'lirs.— fomfoits  of  the 
"  Sleopei'."— Iiidinii  Head.— The  celohrated  Boll  Faiin,  and  what  I  lonriit 
about  It.— Tho  great  "  Drink  Qiio.stion."— RoRina.— Our  sleopli'SM  I'orter.— 
A  CouverHation.— Tom  Solbv's  Ideas.—"  So  that'H  why  Maud  objects!  "— 
Buffalo  Bones.  —  Mow  KnKlishnion  are  metamorphosed  on  the  I'rairies.. 
—"Tamo  Injuns"  at  Maplo  Creek.— Antelopes.— Medieiiio  Mat.— .\  Prairio 
Fojr.— Coal  and  Iron.— The  Saskatehowan  Bridf,'e.— "  Wild  Injuns"  at 
Gleichon.— DifBculty  of  distinguiahinpr  Soxes. — Their  Grace  and  Beauty. — 
Cannuck's  Attempt  to  enlighten  Me.— .Vutieipations  of  tho  Rockies.— But 
Trouble  Ahead. 

A  PEW  minuti'S  after  loavin|];  the  sttitiou  we  piissed  Bruce's  house. 
There  he  had  the  British  flag  hoisted  on  high  iu  front,  whilst  ho  aud 
all  his  family  were  waving  to  us,  and  his  son  Willie  was  blazing 
away  with  an  old  musket  as  quickly  as  he  could  load  and  fire,  keep- 
ing  it  going  too,  as  we  could  see  by  the  puffs  of  smoke,  so  long  as 
we  were  iu  sight. 

No  doubt  the  few  passengers  on  board  considered  we  were  a  party 
of  very  celebrated  people— earls  or  dukes,  at  least;  and  I  noticed, 
for  a  good  while  after,  we  were  regarded  with  much  curiosity  and 
awe  by  the  natives  who  were  travelling  with  us.  The  fact  seems  to 
be  that  enthusiasm  of  any  such  kind  as  Bruce  displayed  is  so  rare 
on  the  prairies  that  its  exhibition  is  looked  upon  as  most  marvellous. 

We  had  now  to  choose  our  sleeping  berths,  the  charge  being  eleven 
dollars  each  person,  from  Broadview  to  Vancouver,  which  entitled  us 
to  the  use  of  the  carriage  day  and  night. 

Then  we  had  to  make  acquaintance  with  our  fellow-passengers, 
for  travelling  in  this  way  is  a  much  more  social  affair  than  in  our 
way  of  going  about  by  rail  at  home.     It  is,  indeed,  very  much  like 

being  at  sea. 

There  were  very  few  passengers  in  the  "  sleeper."     An  Englishman 
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and  Ilia  son — taking,'  the  trip  to  Vancouver  ainl  Victoria,  and  thcnco  hy 
Hoa  f(»  Sun  Francisco;  from  thciici'  by  rail  to  Ni-w  Y<»rk,  .uul  ho  lionio 
— had  chost'n  this  way  of  8i)endini,'  ci^ht  wcflvH*  holiday  from  busi- 
ncsH.  Tht'ii  then'  was  a  Scotcbraan,  nanifd  Moffat,  who  had  lived 
in  Canada  from  childhood,  and  a  Canadian,  whose  name  we  never 
knew,  but  who  was  usually  called  "  Canuuck,"  a  puMl-natured, 
simple-minch'd  man,  as  verdant  as  men  only  can  be  wht»  have  been 
bred  in  new  countries.  Besi^b's  these  people,  there  was  a  railway 
official  of  somo  kind,  returning  to  Vancouver  after  a  three  months' 
vacation  (holiday,  we  should  say)  ir  the  east,  who  added  nuich  to 
our  jtleasure.  fi»r  he  knew  a  ^,'ood  deal  about  the  country,  and  could 
explain  much  that  we  saw. 

One  station  we  came  to  soon  ofter  we  started  was  very  bri},'ht  and 
cheerful,  it  and  the  few  houses  al>out  it  being  made  so  by  the  free  use 
of  bright-coloured  paint.  What  a  pity  they  don't  use  more  paint  on 
the  prairies !  After  that,  we  saw  nothing  remarka])le  till  night, 
seeing  nothing  but  tho  same  everlasting  prairie,  settlers'  hal)itation8 
seeming  farther  apart  than  ever;  so  we  just  sat  about  in  great  com- 
fort, very  much  as  one  would  do  on  board  ship.  The  two  girls  were 
with  us  generally  in  the  smoke-room,  or  on  the  platform  outside  the 
car,  there  being  no  other  ladies  present  with  us  to  be  critical.  These 
were  the  best  parts  of  the  carriage  to  lounge  in  and  to  see  the  view 
from.  Mr.  Selby  and  Tom  were  with  the  girls,  so  what  could  be  said 
against  it? 

Mr.  Selby  and  I  had  a  little  time  to  ourselves  during  the  evening, 
and  then  he  told  me  about  their  sudden  "esolve  to  leave  Broadview. 
It  appeared  that  after  leaving  Bruce's  the  -"ning  before,  Tom  had 
been  most  energetic  in  his  appeals  to  his  father  to  let  him  settle  in 
the  Nor'-West,  urging  all  that  bad  been  said  about  cattle,  and 
declaring  that  he  was  sure  he  should  like  it.  Maud  was  dead  against 
it,  but  Maggie  thought  she  should  like  it,  too ;  indeed,  it  seemed 
pretty  c!  >r  that  she  and  Tom  had  gone  into  the  subject,  and  had 
planned  thut  they  two  should  keep  house  together,  if  the  other  two 
would  not  stop.  Their  father  could  not  conscientiously  condemn  this 
idea  as  absurd,  after  all  he  had  said,  in  their  hearing  too  ;  but  he  and 
Maud  put  it  to  tbem,  forcibly,  that  this  proceeding  would  be  the 
means  of  dividing  the  ''smily,  for  neither  he  nor  Maiid  could  bring 
their  minds  to  giving  up  all  at  home  to  settle  there.  But  they  were 
very  persistent  in  declaring  that  this  was  what  they  wished  to  do.  In 
a  few  months  it  appeared  that  Tom  would  come  in  to  dfiSOO,  and  he 
said  he  desired  to  buy  Bruce's  place.  Maggie  had  already  received 
her  d£600,  and  she  wished  to  put  it  to  Tom's,  and  so  the  pair  could 
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start  famously.  Thfy  wore  wry  fntlnisiiistin  a')<»nt  it.  Wlit-n  thuy 
w»'r«'  toM  how  (Iroary  it  would  he  tlnTf,  how  tht-y  wouhl  sutlVr  for 
waul  of  coij^t'iiial  society,  Ma^'^'io  was  sure  tht-rf  would  ha  I'unugh  to 
satisfy  lui',  and  when  th*>  uaniu  uf  Charliu  Donald  caniu  ii|),  she 
Musht'd  dt't'|dy. 

Her  father  spoke  to  her  very  seriously  on  this  i»oint,  and  Ma^jf^'ie 
was  very  silent,  l>ut  finally  ailuiitted  that  the  fact  of  Charlie  heinjj  a 
neighbour  had  souio  effect  on  her  ehoice.  This,  of  course,  led  ti> 
more  explanations,  and  confessions  on  the  part  of  th*>  youn^  woman. 
So  then  Mr.  8ell)y  suggested  that  it  would  l)o  advisaMe  for  theni  to 
h.'ave  as  (juicLly  as  possible,  for,  as  he  said,  they  had  seen  enough  of 
the  locality  and  the  inhahitants  to  give  them  full  ku«)wleilge  of  what 
life  there  would  be  ;  that,  for  his  part,  though  he  co\ild  not  deny  there 
were  many  good  points  about  the  idea,  yet  he  had  seen  nothing  yet  to 
make  him  give  up  England  and  settle  du're,  and  that  they  had  better 
keep  to  the  plan  thoy  had  started  from  England  with,  and  after  they 
had  seen  the  country  farther  west,  and  British  Columbia,  then  they 
might  on  their  way  back  stay  again  for  a  little  at  Broadview,  and 
take  things  into  very  serious  consideration.  Should  they  have  seen 
nothing  better  beyond  to  satisfy  them,  it  might  then  be  wise  to  make 
their  home  there. 

These  arguments  were  wise,  and  his  children  were  sensible ;  so, 
after  some  little  further  discussicm,  his  plan  was  adopted. 

The  subject  of  Charlie  Donald  seemed  the  greatest  trouble  to  Mr. 
Selby.  He  could  not  say  a  word  against  the  young  man,  and  told 
me,  too,  that  he  could  not  exactly  blame  Maggie  ;  yet  it  caused  him 
grave  vexation.  Charlie  was  practically  without  means,  though, 
perhaps,  in  a  few  years  he  might  be  better  off.  But  the  idea  of 
Maggie  marrying  him  and  becoming  the  slave  which  a  Nor'-West 
farmer's  wife  mu8t  be,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  was  a  thing  Mr. 
Selby  could  not  consent  to ;  yet  he  saw  no  way  of  preventing  it. 

I  could  offer  very  little  advice,  whilst  I  could  enter  fully  into 
his  views.  Maggie  would  not  be  in  a  very  great  hurry  to  wed,  I 
suggested ;  probably  in  a  short  time  Charlie,  it  not  doing  well 
enough  to  promise  ability  to  marry  early,  would  get  tired  of  the 
life  and  give  it  up,  and  some  better  and  more  cultivated  occupa- 
tion would  open  for  him.  Tom,  too,  might  shortly  find  out  everything 
was  not  so  very  charming  as  he  seemed  now  to  think,  and  he,  too, 
might  desire  to  change,  and  live  in  a  more  civilized  locality. 

"  Yes,"  urged  Mr.  Selby,  "  after  sinking  his  and  his  sister's  money 
in  that  place." 

But  then,  I  asked  him  to  note,  that  in  all  human  probability,  if 
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Tom  did  buy  Bnico's  ])laoo  and  live  on  it  only  a  conpli'  of  yt'ars,  he 
could  soil  it  again  at  a  much  increased  price.  So  that  argument  also 
fell  tlirougli. 

There  seemed  to  me  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  if  Maggie  went  to 
live  with  her  brother,  three  miles  west  of  Broadview,  and  Charlie 
lived  five  miles  east  of  it,  within  an  hour's  ride  of  each  other,  it 
would  be  a  very  strange  thing  if  these  two  did  not  ultimately  become 
engaged  to  marry.  If  they  had  never  met  before,  it  would  be  a  very 
likely  thing  to  occur,  where  inhabitants  are  so  few ;  but  now  that 
they  were  already  intimate,  it  was  a  cei'tainty.  I  could  only  end 
by  saying  that  I  thought  the  wisest  thing  to  be  done  was  just  what 
we  were  then  doing.  We  might  hope  that  the  excitement  of  travel- 
ling,  and  the  many  wonderful  things  we  were  going  to  see,  would 
cause  a  change  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  two  young  people,  Tom 
and  Maggie. 

Travelling  on  thus  hour  after  hour  by  rail,  you  may  ask  what  T^e 
did  with  ourselves.  Did  we  simply  stand  and  sit  abt)ut  in  the  car  or 
on  iho  platform,  and  gaze  at  the  scenery  ?  Not  altogether  ;  and  yet, 
monotonous  as  the  view  was,  there  was  a  fascination  in  watching  the 
endless  stretch  of  prairie  unrolling  itself  before  us  and  around  us. 
We  tried  to  I'ead,  but  it  was  hard  to  fix  one's  attention  on  a  book, 
when  every  bush  we  passed  might  hide  a  wolf,  and  every  sleugh 
might  have  something  new  to  exhibit  in  the  way  of  ducks  or  geese. 
Many  of  them  did ;  indeed,  it  was  rare  to  pass  a  bit  of  water  without 
startling  two  or  three  ducks,  and  prairie- wolves  were  very  often  seen. 
Some  of  us  tried  cards,  but  w^hist  was  impossible,  so  our  C.P.E.  pas- 
senger tried  to  initiate  the  girls  into  euchre,  and  for  a  time  they  kept 
to  it.  But  an  outcry  from  one  side  of  the  car,  "  There 's  a  wolf !  "  or 
from  the  other,  "  See  that  queer  duck ! "  did  not  allow  of  much 
steady  attention  to  the  game. 

Really,  the  comfort  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  sleeping-car  that  night 
seemed  very  great  after  our  stay  at  Broadview  and  its  neighbourhood. 
For,  with  the  exception  of  Bruce's,  no  place  I  or  any  of  us  visited 
had  even  a  comfortal)le  seat.  The  Dining  Hall  was  clean  enough, 
but  I  don't  remember  an  easy-chair  in  it,  not  even  a  rocking-chair  ; 
whilst  as  for  the  shanties  and  cabins  I  went  to,  the  ground,  or  a 
log,  or  a  turned-up  keg,  afforded  all  the  comfort  available.  Conse- 
quently, the  luxurious  couches  we  enjoyed  in  the  cars  were  indeed  a 
treat. 

I  know  no  more  delightful  mode  of  travelling  than  by  "  sleei)er" 
on  the  C.P.R..  Certainly,  on  other  railways  in  America,  the  same 
kind  of  carriages  are  to  be  found,  but  the  C.P.K.  cars  are  the  newest. 
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and  have  all  the  latest  inventions  and  improvements.  They  are 
seldom  inconveniently  crowded,  while,  more  than  all,  the  porter  is 
in  'ariahly  very  much  more  civil  and  attentive  than  I  jver  found  him 
on  any  other  railway  across  the  Atlantic.  One  who  has  had  no  expe- 
rience of  American  travelling  can  hardly  appreciate  what  that  item 
adds  to  one's  pleasure.  There  is  a  coloured  porter  to  every  sleeping- 
car,  who  takes  pride  in  keeping  it  well  swept,  and  pays  special  atten- 
tion to  the  toilet  department.  He  is  always  on  hand  with  his  whisk 
to  brush  you  down,  and  whenever  the  train  stops,  he  is  there  to  help 
you  on  or  off,  and  i'^  keep  strangers  out.  In  a  word,  he  does  all  he 
can  to  make  things  agreeable.  These  men,  I  understand,  go  right 
through  with  the  car,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  back 
again,  six  thousand  miles,  every  two  weeks. 

As  darkness  drew  on  that  night,  we  wex'e  still  rolling  along  across 
the  very  monotonous  plains.  We  passed  Indian  Head,  which  station 
being  the  one  for  the  celebrated  Bell  Farm,  caused  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  in  the  smoke-room. 

I  suppose  this  wonderful  farm  has  been  heard  of  all  over  the 
world  by  those  interested  in  agriculture.  We  were  told  that  evening 
it  is  the  largest  farm  on  earth,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  square 
miles  of  land.  The  railway  cuts  right  across  it,  Indian  Head  lying  at 
about  the  centre.  The  buildings,  machinery,  equipments,  and  mode 
of  working  were  described  and  highly  approved  of.  The  land,  too, 
was  said  to  be  first-rat*^,  and  yet  we  were  assured — I  don't  know  with 
how  much  truth — that  the  whole  affair  is  a  failure. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North- West,  I  believe,  scoff  at 
the  Bell  Fai.\  and  all  done  there;  buv,  then,  I  feel  very  sure  these 
same  men  would  jeer  at  all  ways  of  doing  things  that  were  different 
from  their  own  careless,  hit-or-miss  style  of  Fo-called  farming. 

If  the  Bell  Farm  is  a  failui*e,  then  the  fact  must  be  an  ominous 
one  for  that  country  ;  because,  if  land  worked  scientifically,  economi- 
cally, and  in  a  most  business-like  way,  will  not  pay,  how  can  the 
usual  way  of  proceeding  ever  become  profitable?  Besides,  they 
seem  to  me  very  much  to  need  some  really  good  example  of  how  to 
do  things  properly  ;  yet  I  frequently  heard  of  men  who  settled  there 
with  meanS;  and  set  to  work  in  a  sensible,  business-like  way  upon 
the  land,  but  I  was  informed  they  invariably  failed  to  make  it  remu- 
nerative. 

So  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  province  of  Assiniboia  was 
first  settled,  tbat  one  can  hardly  believe  a  fair  trial  has  yet  been 
made.  I  should  say  that  even  yet  very  few  settlers  are  working  on 
&;proved  system.     Old  agriculturists  are  just  going  on  as  they  did 
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in  Ontario  and  the  east,  or  in  other  countries,  and  those  who  knew 
nothinj,'  about  cultivating;  land  before  they  got  there  (and  they  are 
too  numerous)  follow  the  advice  and  the  style  of  the  settlers  around 
them.  A  man  goin^^  amongst  them  with  any  new  idea,  any  really 
good  mode  of  working  even,  is  put  down,  at  first,  as  a  "  crank,"  or, 
as  we  should  say,  a  "  faddist." 

If  the  Bell  Farm  is  a  failure,  it  is  probably  on  account  of  its  huge 
size,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  do  too  much,  though,  I  under- 
stood, no  such  extensive  woi'king  was  undertaken  as  the  newspaper 
accounts  have  led  people  to  believe.  Moreover,  as  proof  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  enterprise,  Mr.  Moffat  told  us  that  the  Company 
is  already  disposin^i-  of  portions  of  its  land  at  a  profit,  which  I  rather 
think  goes  to  sli  that  the  Company,  financially,  at  any  rate,  is 
likely  to  be  anytl     g  but  a  non-success. 

Another  interc  ing  subject  came  up  that  evening.  The  "  drink 
question,"  with  the  usefulness  of  the  North- Western  mounted  police, 
and  their  success  in  keeping  liquor  out  of  the  Territories.  All  were 
of  one  mind ;  that,  if  the  law  could  really  be  enforced,  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  all.  Even  as  it  is,  it  was  admitted  that  liquor  is 
very  successfully  kept  from  the  Indians,  mainly  by  the  services  of  the 
police  ;  but  many  anecdotes  were  told,  showing  it  was  easy  for  settlers 
so  minded  to  procure  it. 

Then  the  different  kinds  of  drink  used  in  Canada  were  discussed, 
and  we  Englishmen  decided  we  did  not  cai-e  for  the  old  rye  which 
we  had  tasted.  Mr.  Moffat  here  produced  a  large  stone  jar,  which 
he  declared  contained  some  very  sui)er-excelleut  whiskey,  and  after 
sampling  it,  we  concluded  that  sotne  old-rye  whiskey  is  good. 

About  22  o'clock  we  "  turned  in,"  shortly  after  passing  Qu'Apj^elle, 
said  to  be  a  very  fine  place  indeed — by  the  inhabitants  thereof.  A 
little  after  midnight  we  stopped  at  Regina,  and  from  my  window  I 
could  see  a  number  of  people  about,  with  the  appearance  of  a  stirring 
place.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Assiniboia,  and,  at 
present,  of  the  Territories  generally.  No  one  was  allowed  on  board 
the  "  sleeper"  here,  which  is  so  different  to  the  way  it  used  to  be,  on 
other  lines  of  railway,  at  any  rate,  where,  at  every  station,  day  and 
night,  it  was  the  custom  for  all  the  loafers  about  to  enter  at  one  end 
of  the  train  and  march  through  to  the  other,  talking  and  shouting, 
generally  leaving  all  the  doors  open,  or,  if  they  did  shut  them,  doing 
it  with  such  noise  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  sleep. 

After  leaving  Regina,  I  believe  we  all  went  to  sleep.  I  know  I  did, 
and  knew  no  more  till  daylight.  I  saw  nothing  of  Moosejaw,  and  I 
don't  believe  I  missed  any  very  enchanting  spectacle. 
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When  I  arose  next  morning,  the  sun  was  just  risini^  into  a  palo 
saffron  sky,  without  a  cloud,  the  air  was  perfectly  clear,  and  there 
was  no  wind.  The  prairie  was  identical  in  appearance  with  that  we 
were  passing  across  when  the  daylight  left  us  east  of  Qu'Appelle. 
The  porter  said  we  were  near  Chaplin  and  the  Old  Wives  Lakes. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  settlement ;  just  greenish-brown  and 
perfectly  fiat  land,  a  few  small,  uninteresting  lakes,  and  a  brook  or 
two — not  a  tree,  nor  even  a  bush,  to  break  the  utter  sameness  and 
loneliness  of  the  scene. 

I  had  made  it  a  point  to  rise  early  on  the  cars  ;  thus  I  had  the 
monopoly  of  the  wash-room.  The  porter  was  always  up,  and  was 
usually  wide  awake.  It  seemed  as  if  he  never  slept,  and  if  he  did, 
where  ?     Half  an  hour  after,  I  was  joined  by  Tom  Selby. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  Does  this  look  like  a  nice  country  to  settle 
in  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  Oh,  no ;  too  flat.  Altogether  too  bare  and  lonely.  I  don't 
believe  the  land  is  much  good  eitlier,  though  it  may  do  for  cattle 
ranches  when  all  the  better  country  is  taken  up.  What  are  those 
grey  plants  in  patches  all  over  the  place  ?  " 

"  Sage-brush,  I  think.  There  is  not  so  much  of  it,  though,  as  there 
is  on  the  railway  to  San  Francisco ;  neither  is  there  so  much  alkali 
here  as  on  that  road.  The  white  deposit  round  the  edges  of  the 
drying  sleughs  is  alkali,  I  suppose.  Yes,  I  think  the  country  around 
Broadview  is  much  more  hopeful-looking  than  it  is  hereabouts." 

"You  are  right,"  went  on  Tom;  "I  think  that  was  the  best 
country  we  have  seen  since  we  left  Montreal.  It  may  not  be  grand, 
or  -very  beautiful ;  but  it  looks  more  like  being  a  pleasant  land,  to 
make  a  home  in  than  anything  I  have  yet  seen  in  Canada." 

"  But  you  don't  know  Ontario  at  all,"  said  I;  "  nor  anything  of 
Manitoba,  except  just  what  the  C.P.R.  passes  through,  so  you  can- 
not really  tell.  Still,  I  agree  with  you,  that,  for  appearance,  if  for 
no  oth  r  reason,  when  the  country  from,  say,  Carberry  to  Indian 
Head,  is  as  thickly  settled  as  Ontario  and  some  parts  of  Manitoba,  it 
will  be  more  home-like  than  they  are." 

" Certainly,"  Tom  went  on  ;  "I  can  imagine  that  many  parts  of 
Canada,  east  and  west  of  us,  are  prettier,  more  settled,  and  jffer 
more  finished  homes  now ;  but  do  any  of  them  show  such  openings 
for  men  without  a  lot  of  money  ?  If  I  am  to  begin  this  life,  I  must 
do  it  where  there  is  the  best  chance  for  me,  with  my  means,  of  getting 
on  quickest ;  and  I  have  not  yet  heard  of,  or  seen,  a  better  place  than 
where  we  have  been  stopping.  You  know  I  really  am  determined  to 
be  a  settler.     I  like  the  prospect,  and  see  possibilities  before  me  ;  and 
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1  believe  father  would  like  it  too.     It  is  merely  Maud  who  influences 
him  against  it." 

"  Why  sh  )uld  Maud  do  so,  do  you  think?" 

"  Oh,  it 's  all  that  man  at  home,  who,  she  thinks,  caves  fcv  h<>r ;  but 
I  am  sure  if  he  ^ad  meant  anything  he  would  have  said  so  long  ago. 
He  has  had  chance  .  uough." 

This  was  something  like  what  I  had  fancied  was  the  case,  but  I 
said  to  Tom  that  I  thought  Maud  really  disliked  the  idea  of  settling 
in  Canada  at  all,  apart  from  that  reason. 

"  So  she  does  now,  no  doubt,"  he  continued ;  "  but  we  have  all 
talked  at  home,  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  of  coming  to  settle  in 
Canada,  when  father  had  to  retire  from  business.  He  was  more  ia 
fa\our  of  it  than  any  of  us,  except  Maud.  However,  since  this  lover 
turned  up,  she  became  quite  different.  It  is  too  bad  that,  now  we 
are  here,  and  find  it  even  better  than  we  expected,  she  should  influ- 
ence father  to  change  his  mind  so.  I  am  determined  not  to  go  back 
to  England,  to  be  a  drudge  in  an  office,  in  a  bank,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  the  very  thought  of  which  disgusts  me.  Just  think 
of  what  most  of  those  fellows  are  at  home ;  they  spend  one  half 
their  lives  at  a  desk,  the  other  half  fadding  about  their  dress 
or  their  appearance.  Why,  they  are  mostly  as  soft  as  girls,  and 
know  nothing  but  about  dancing,  and  theatres,  and  music-hall 
singers." 

"Oh,  come,  come!"  I  interrupted  hin,  "  it's  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that.  There  are  plenty  of  young  fellows  at  home  just  as  manly  as 
you  can  desire,  cricketing,  rowing,  cycling,  volunteering,  playing 
tennis.  Many  such  are  to  be  found  in  all  public  offices.  You  can't 
find  in  the  wide  world  such  a  number  of  fine,  healthy,  athletic  men, 
as  in  England.     That 's  acknowledged  by  everyone." 

♦'  Well,  perhaps,  that  may  be  true  enough ;  but  there  are  far  too 
many,  and  the  better-off  ones,  too,  who  just  disgust  me,  and  I  will 
not  go  back  and  run  the  slightest  chance  of  becoming  one  of  them. 
Here,  in  this  life,  there  is  a  freedom,  a  something  ahead,  a  promise 
of  adventure,  an  opening  for  enterprise.  I  'm  determined,  somehow, 
to  live  it;  and  it  is  not  as  if  we  had  no  money.  I  believe  we  have 
plenliy  amongst  us  to  make  a  splendid  start — to  make  what  will,  in  a 
few  years,  be  a  most  delightful  home." 

To  which  I  could  only  say  that  I  feared  some  of  his  ideas  were 
rather  too  rosy  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  admitted  he  was  right,  and  that 
he  had  my  hearty  sympathy. 

When  the  sun  had  well  risen  right  "  astern  "  of  us,  the  rest  of  our 
party  and  the  other  passengers  had  gathered  round  us.     The  girls. 
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fresh  as  daisies,  looked  charming  in  the  clear  light  of  the  mornin.r. 
Said  our  official  companion — 

"  Those  white  thi:.g8,  here  and  there,  are  buffalo  bonos,  which  are 
scattered  all  over  the'prairies,  marking  where  one  Avas  shot  for  his 
skin,  his  carcase  being  left  to  rot,  or  for  the  wolves  to  devour.  Too 
bad  !  But  note  those  depressed  lines  on  the  prairie,  which  we  occa- 
sionally cross,  running  usually  straight  north  and  south.  They  are 
buffalo  trails,  used  by  the  herds  for  ages  past  as  paths  from  one  good 
feeding-ground  to  another.  Here  and  there,  too,  are  peculiar  hollow 
places,  now  grass-grown,  which  are  called  "  buffalo  wallows,"  where 
the  great  beasts  used  to  roll  themselves,  in  ic  hot  weather,  in  the 
mud  and  water.  Now  that  is  all  ended  for  ever ;  there  is  not  a  wild 
buffalo  left  in  the  country.     It  is  sad,  but  it  was  inevitable." 

Shortly  after  this,  we  stopped  at  a  station  for  water.  The  bi"  tank 
there  was  the  principal  object  to  look  at,  but  there  was  a  pile  of  many 
tons  of  buffalo  bones  beside  the  track,  and  some  of  us  got  off  and 
examined  them,  and  found  some  huge  skulls  with  horns  still  attached, 
which  we  knocked  off  and  brought  into  the  car  as  trophies. 

These  bones  are  alljwhite  as  chalk  ;  they  are  taken  east,  and  used 
in  fertilizing,  bringing  something  like  five  dollars  per  ton. 

Then  on  again,  mile  after  mile  of  the  same  monotonous  expanse 
and  we  began  to  hope  for  breakfast.  At  length,  at  Swift  Current 
they  attached  a  dining-car,  and  shortly  after  we  were  cheered  by  the 
usual  announcement,  "  Breakfast  is  ready  in  the  diniu*^'-  key-ar." 

The  "  diner  "  was  full  that  morning,  numb^x's  of  passengers  coming 
in  from  the  other  cars.  We  had  the  usual  excellent  repast,  the  fruit 
now  being  oranges  and  bananas. 

Then  we  gathered  again  in  our  own  car,  quite  a  friendly  party. 
Some  of  us  used  occasionally  to  go  into  the  "  colonial  sleeper,"  where 
most  of  the  passengers  were  "  old-country  "  people.  You  could  hear 
many  of  our  home  dialects,  and  it  was  an  odd  thing  to  see  a  man 
shaved  and  shorn  in  true  American  style,  dressed  so,  too  wear- 
ing a  broad  felt  hat,  leather-bound,  with  a  strap  bucklea  round  it  in 
place  of  ribbons,  which  is  there  the  almost  universal  head- "ear,  so  mo- 
times  with  a  revolver  peeping  from  his  hip-pocket ;  and  yet,  when 
this  same  man  spoke,  insteid  of  the  true  "  United  States'  hinguao-e" 
— which,  by  che  way,  is  neither  English  nor  American — vou  heard  the 
accents  of  Northumberland  or  York.  Many  of  them  were  <»oing  to 
the  coal-mining  districts  farther  west.     But  in  those  cars  there  was 

generally  a  great  deal  going  on,  not  of  the  most  entertaining  kind 

in  fact,  what  you  would  hear  amongst  the  Black  Country  folk  at 
home ;  and  we  were  better  off  in  our  own  car,  veiy  much. 
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At  Maple  Creek,  over  two  thousand  miles  west  of  Montreal,  we 
made  rather  a  lou«,f  stop.  This  we  did  not  mind,  for  there  were  large 
numbers  of  Blackfoot  Indians  about,  braves,  squaws,  and  childreu. 
They  were  generally  squattinj^  around  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
track,  gazing  stolidly  at  the  train,  and  taking  little  notice,  it  aj)- 
peared  to  me,  of  what  they  saw.  The  younger  ones  seemed  a  trifle 
more  inclined  for  conversation,  but  we  could  make  little  of  them  iu 
either  English  or  French.  Mr.  Moffat  tried  them  with  one  or  two 
Indian  dialects,  but  he  got  small  response;  they  seemed  so  perfectly 
listless.  Many  of  them  were  partly  civilized  in  dress,  though  ragged 
and  dirty,  and  there  was  very  little  of  the  picturesque  about  them. 
Some  few  had  good  faces,  but  the  ideal  Eed  Indian  was  not  there. 
We  were  told  that  they  belonged  to  the  Blackfoot  Reserve  near,  and 
that  these  were  "civilized  Injuns." 

We  Britishers  took  a  deal  of  interest  iu  them,  and  asked  many 
questions  from  our  fellow-travellers,  and  of  some  resideiits  loafing 
about  the  station,  but  we  were  told  nothing  new  or  worth  repeating. 
The  Canadians  seemed  to  regard  them  as  a  race  of  animals  which 
were  neither  benefit  nor  harm  to  anyone,  mentioning  that  they  were 
surely  dying  out,  and  that  when  they  were  all  gone  it  would  be  a 
good  thing. 

It  was  somewhere  hereabouts  that  we  saw  our  first  and  only  herd 
of  antelopes.  They  were  standing  four  or  five  h"iudred  yards  away — 
I  daresay  a  hundred  of  them — staring  fixedly  at  us  till  we  were 
abreast  of  them,  and  then  scurrying  away,  too  far  to  make  much  of. 
They  gave  rise  to  some  conversation.  We  heard  that  the  plan  of 
enticing  them  within  gunshot  by  a  bit  of  coloured  rag  on  a  stick, 
which  they  would  approach  from  curiosity,  is  about  "  played  out." 
The  only  way  any  of  those  with  us  had  ever  got  within"  shot  was  by 
stalking,  and  that  is  next  to  impossible  where  the  plains  are  as  bare 
of  all  cover  as  in  the  district  where  we  saw  them  that  day.  Farther 
north  and  south,  right  away  from  track  and  trail,  and  where  there  are 
more  busies  and  rushes  and  tall  herbage,  it  may  be  possible  to  have 
good  sport. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Medicine  Hat,  a  big  ram- 
shackle village,  consisting  of  stores,  saloons  (drinking  places),  the 
Grana  Pacific  Hotel,  with  a  calico  roof,  the  He  el  Metropole,  with  a 
turf  one,  the  City  Bakery,  the  Daisy  Ice-Crea  n  Parlour,  the  Inter- 
waytional  Billiard  Hall,  and  many  other  pretentious  structures  of  the 
flimsiest  materials,  standing  in  a  long  row  near  the  track.  Many 
wild-looking  loafers  were  about,  several  seemingly  bloodthirsty 
ruflSans,   driving  at    full    gallop   wretched- ?ooZ;m^   screws,    in    the 
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lightest,  wcakeat-looking,  dirtioHt  of  buj,'gi«'.s  and  buok-boavds,  tearing 
up  and  down  for  no  apparent  reason  but  to  raise  a  dust,  and  looking, 
for  all  the  world,  as  most  of  those  western  residents  do,  as  if  all  the 
trouble  of  the  universe  was  on  their  shoulders.  Yet,  I  daresay 
every  one  of  these  charactora  was  a  respectable  individual,  and, 
more  than  likely,  half  of  them  were  Englishmen. 

The  distant  prairie,  the  hills  beyond  the  river,  and  the  sky,  were 
partially  hidden  from  us  now  by  a  thick  reddish  fog.  A  resident 
wanted  me  to  lelieve  that  it  was  smoke  from  bush-fires  in  Montana — 
a  statement  which  I  did  not  credit,  for  surely,  in  that  case,  one  would 
have  detected  the  smell  of  it,  and  it  had  none,  while  Montana  is  a 
long  way  south  of  Medicine  Hat. 

Coal  and  iron  are  abundant  in  that  neighbourhood.  At  Leth- 
bridge  there  is  a  flonrisliing  colliery,  with  a  large  settlement  ia'ound 
it,  and  a  great  future  is  ahead  of  it.  The  coal  is  brought  by  a 
narrow-gauge  line  from  there  to  the  station  east  of  Medicine  Hat, 
named  Dunmore. 

At  "  the  Hat  "  is  the  wonderful  steel  bridge  across  the  Saskiitche- 
wan,  1,010  feet  long,  and  very  ugly.  When  we  had  crossed  it,  we  at 
once  made  a  considerable  rise  in  our  level,  there  being  here  a  sort 
of  bench  in  the  prairie  ;  then  the  road  goes  more  to  the  northward, 
keeping  along  a  slope  of  the  slight  valley  in  which  runs  the  Bow 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and.  beside  or  near  this  wo 
had  to  travel  to  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

That  afternoon  was  passed  by  us  in  a  very  drowsy  condition  ; 
the  scenery,  or  want  of  it,  is  so  very  tiring,  and  the  couches  were 
so  very  encouraging  that  we  most  of  us  fell  asleep  till  supper- 
time. 

After  that  we  stopped  at  Gleichen,  and  here  we  saw  plenty  that 
was  new,  for  here  was  gathered  a  most  picturesque  band  of  Crowfoot 
Indians.  There  were  several  hundreds  of  them,  in  the  gayest  of 
blankets,  and  the  liveliest  of  moods.  All  but  the  old  men  and 
aged  squaws  were  dancing,  laughing,  and  carrying  on  around  us  like 
a  pack  of  children. 

They  had  but  lately  "come  in,"  that  is,  had  given  up  their 
roving  life,  and  agreed  to  settle  on  the  Reserve,  a  few  miles  back, 
and  to  be  supported  in  idleness,  and  perhaps  in  mischief,  by  Govern- 
ment. 

These  Indians  were  quite  "  wild,"  we  were  told,  which  means 
that  they  were  still  quite  uncontaminated  by  contact  with  their 
pale-faced  brethren.  To  my  mind,  they  looked,  in  all  their  savage- 
ness,  in  their  paint  and  feathers,  with  their  rea,lly  happy  faces,  and,  I 
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thought,  clean  !ii»i)eiirnnce,  luiU's  ahoad  iu  rcfintMiK'nt  totho'Maiuo 
Injuns  "  \\v  had  lately  seen  at  Maple  Creek. 

Most  of  the  young  ones  were  grouped  around  the  tail  of  the 
train,  and  we  made  them  scramble  for  sinall  coins,  and  oranges, 
which  they  seemed  to  value  more.  Most  of  all,  a  hit  of  ]>lug 
tobacco  aj)peared  to  excite  them,  even  the  old  men  looked  as  if 
they  would  like  to  struggle  with  the  young  oni's  for  that  prize.  We 
offered  ont"  (»f  them  a  banana;  he  I'efusod  to  take  it,  and  looked  at  it 
with  8US|  cion.  Then  Mr.  Moffat  peeled  one  and  bit  a  piece  ofP,  and 
offered  the  rest  of  it  to  the  Nitchi ;  but  no,  he  wouldn't  take  it.  So, 
much  to  our  amusement,  Mr.  Moffat  jumped  off  the  car,  chasetl, 
held  him,  and  pushed  it  intt»  his  mouth,  to  make  him  taste  it,  whilst 
all  his  fellows  danced  around  us  with  glee.  Evidently  his  report  was 
favourable,  for  then  they  nil  crowded  round  for  more. 

One  very  queer  thing  was,  most  of  us  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
tell  the  young  men  and  women  apart;  they  were  exactly  alike  in  face, 
and  being  generally  enveloped  in  blankets,  the  difticulty  was  increased. 
All  had  very  small  and  nicely-formed  hands  and  feet,  and  nearly  all 
had  coils  of  thick  brass  wire  round  their  arms,  which  looked  like  a 
great  number  of  bangles,  worn  in  many  cases  from  wrist  to  elbow. 
Their  fingers,  too,  were  decorated  similarly.  They  kept  the  brass 
brightly  i)olished,  ar'^  most  of  them  wore  ear-rings.  All  wore 
mocassins,  which  were  beautifully  decorated.  I  got  rather  into 
trouble,  for  one  of  the  young  Indians  came  uj)  on  the  car,  and  I, 
thinking  it  was  a  woman,  took  the  hand  to  examine  it,  and  see  how 
the  brass  wire  was  managed.  Then  I  began  to  dilate  on  its  beauty — 
I  mean  the  hand — in  true  artistic  style.  I  said,  "  Remark  the  grace 
of  it ;  what  tapering  fingers  and  nice  shaped  nails.  It  is  a  little 
b^'own,  perhaps,  but  that  is  nothing.  There  's  many  a  fine  lady  at 
home  would  be  proud  of  this  girl's  hand." 

"  Git  out,"  said  Cannuck,  "that  ain't  no  gal ;  that 's  a  buck!  " 

"Nonsense,"  I  said  ;  "just  as  if  one  can't  tell  a  girl  from  a  boy. 
Why,  look  at  her  face  ;  surely  it 's  a  girl !  " 

A  very  nice-looking  face,  too,  it  was.  But  all  the  peo[>le  round  who 
had  "experience"  laughed,  and  the  Indian,  man  or  woman,  thought 
there  had  been  enough  of  it,  I  suppose,  for  he,  or  she,  laughed 
heartily,  too,  as  if  "  it"  understood  the  fun,  and  rolled  off  the  car. 

"  Now  tell  us  how  you  know  them,  Cannuck,"  I  demanded. 

"  Wall,  that's  a  gal,"  he  said,  pointing  to  one  standing  just  below 
me. 

So  I  reached  down  and  took  hold  of  her  hand,  to  induce  her  to 
come  up  on  the  platform  to  be  scrutinized.     But  all  her  people — there 
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}»eing  no  (loul)t  at  nil  this  hvh  n  g\r\ — st-t  up  a  siiout,  and  ono  old 
brave  cried  out,  "  No,  no  I  " 

"  Well,  it'll  ine  hdw  vou  know,"  a^'ain  I  aHkfd  Cannuck. 

"Wall."  said  he,  "the  old  oiirs  there  ain't  no  ti-oul.le  aliout, 
because  they  mostly  dress  in  diiller-coloun-d  blankets  than  the  men, 
but  the  yonn^'  men,  wall,  they  have  two  loii^  looks  in  front,  and 
some  on  'uni  has  them  [»ound  around  with  wire  or  hits  o'  rabbit- 
fur,  and  thoy  never  cut  their  hair  behind.  But  the  young  squaws, 
see,  they  seem  to  always  have  the  idea  of  jtartin'  their  h.iir  dowu 
the  middle,  and  they  generally  cuts  their  hair.  The  old  liucks  have 
pig-tails  like  the  Chinee,  too;  besides — oh,  j»shaw !  anyone  can  tell 
wh«t  wants  ter !  " 

I  daresay  after  a  little  practice  I  should  be  able  to  pick  them  out; 
but  there  is  difficulty,  I  'm  sure,  for  Moffat  and  an  official  were 
arguing  over  one  Indian  who  stood  near,  and  it  was  not  settled  till 
Moffat  asked  one  in  his  own  tongue,  and  the  supposed  woman  was 
declared  to  be  a  man.  The  men  have  no  appearance  of  beards  or 
whiskers,  and  I  don't  believe  that  tht'y  pluck  the  hair  out,  as  the  o!d 
story  goes. 

Some  of  these  people  are  really  very  good-looking,  and  amongiit 
them  was  one  sqnaw,  unmistakable,  a  really  handsome  woman. 
She  had  a  particularly  intelligent  and  happy  face,  though  it  looked 
very  absurd  for  her  to  have  a  broad  stripe  of  red^paint  from 
temple  to  chin,  diagonally,  across  it.  There  were  some  fine,  tall, 
athletic  people  amongst  them,  and  all  looked  fairly  clean  and  happy. 
Comparing  a  crowd  of  Kentish  hop-pickers  with  a  band  of  uncivilized 
Indians,  decidedly  the  latter  would  bear  away  the  prize  for  cleanli- 
ness and  decency. 

When  we  started  on  again,  quite  a  number  chased  the  train  with 
laughter  and  shouts.  Evidently  they  were  trying  who  could  hold 
out  the  longest ;  but  we  soon  outran  them,  and  lost  sight  of  them  in 
the  gathering  gloom,  for  :>ow  night  was  coming  on  apace. 

We  were  a  merry  party  in  the  car  that  evening.  The  little  excite- 
ment at  Gleichen  had  stirred  us  up,  and  we  were  full  of  anticipation  ; 
for  to-morrow  morning,  if  all  went  well,  we  should  have  left  the 
plains  and  be  amongst  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  then,  we  were 
assured,  there  would  i*ot  be  a  moment,  day  or  night,  but  would  be 
full  of  interest  and  excitement. 

The  sky  was  densely  clouded  when  the  sun  set.  It  was  a  red  and 
stormy-looking  evening,  and  those  who  knew  the  weather  signs  in 
that  region  thought  that  there  was  likely  to  be  trouble  in  the  moun- 
tains.    It  was  hot  and  close  when  we  went  to  bed^that  night.     The 
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porter  promised  to  call  us  directly  it  was  light  enough  to  gey  our 
BurroundingH. 

Prom  Calgary,  which  wo  were  duo  to  pass  at  22.50,  there  iu  said 
to  bo  in  clear  weather  a  very  fine  view  of  the  KockieB,  and  Cal^,'ary 
itself  was  well  worth  seeing,  wo  were  often  told.  However,  we  had 
determined  not  to  stay  there  then,  but  to  push  right  on  and  visit 
it  on  our  way  back  later  in  the  summer.  Our  phm  was  to  stay  a 
night  at  Banff — which  everyone  assured  us  was  Ihc  place  for  every- 
thing that 's  grand  in  nature  and  in  art — amongst  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Just  as  I  was  turning  in,  the  conductor  came  through  the  car,  and 
said  to  me  quietly,  "  I've  just  had  a  despatch  {i.e.  a  telegram),  and 
there 's  something  wrong  ahead — a  bridge  down  or  a  '  wash-out ' ; 
haven't  heard  what  yet." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MI8HA1'8    IN    THE    MOUNTAINS. 

Stopped  by  Snow. — A  Briilgo  down  nlicml. — Caiinuck'H  Criticisnia. — Enjoyment 
uudov  AdviTso  CirtuniHtiuiucs. — Toniblo  Talos.-  Mending  tlio  Ihidgo. — A 
rorilous  CroHHinj,'. — Another  Hridgo  down. — TrnnH-sliipnuMit  noeossury.- - 
Mutiny. — VVtiliiinfj;  the  I'ianiis. — Uaitinjj;  in  the  Snow. — A  Hungry  Crowd. — 
The  (ilory  of  tho  Mountiiius  suddenly  Kcvealed. — Relief.— A  Colliery  Village 
in  tho  Kockies.  Cascade  Mountain  and  the  Dovil'H  Head.— Banff  and  Disap- 
pointment.— No  Food  and  no  Slueping-car. — An  Invasion  of  Mountain 
Ladies. — Magidliccncc  oi  their  Attire. — Inferiority  of  their  Kscort. — I  propose 
to  exact  Danu'gos  from  tho  C.l'.K. — Warned  not  to  "  try  that  on."— A  Stone 
Avalanche. — Kiiiky  Moments. — Kicking  Horse  Valley. — Wo  arrive  at  Field, 
in  British  Coluuibia. 

There  was  dead  silence  in  the  sleei)ing.car  "  Canton  "  when  I  awoke 
and  slowly  realized  whore  I  was.  I  peeped  through  my  curtains  and 
saw  a  glimmer  of  lamp-light,  and  when  I  lifted  the  blind  at  my 
window,  behold,  it  was  a  white  world  which  lay  before  me.  I 
touched  the  electric  bell,  and  the  porter  came. 

"Where  are  we?  What  is  up?  How  long  have  we  been  here  ? 
What  time  is  it?" 

"  Four  o'clock,  Sah,"  replied  my  coloured  friend  ;  "  we  bin  heah 
half-an-hour ;  we  're  stopped  by  de  snow.  But,  sure  enuf,  dere  's  a 
bridge  down  ahead,  and  I  guess  we  boun'  to  stay  heah  till  dey  build 
a  new  one ! " 

"  Nothing  to  be  seen  outside,  I  suppose  ?  Mr.  Moffat  or  the  other 
gentlemen  turned  out  yet? 

"  Dunuo,  Sah  ;  guess  I  '11  go  and  see." 

This  conversation  awoke  all  in  the  car,  and  pretty  soon  there  was 
plenty  of  "  talk  "  from  the  scattered  bunks  up  and  down.  When 
the  porter  returned,  he  reported  that  it  was  "  jist  tar'ble  outside," 
and  that  the  conductor  said,  "  He  s'pos'd  we  'd  get  through  de  snow 
ly  daylight"  ;  that  he  couldn't  tiud  out  much  about  "  de  wash-out," 
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but  he  suggested  that,  as  nothing  could  run  into  us,  we  should  '*  take 
things  easy,  an'  lie  low  till  moruin'." 

This  wise  counsel  we  followed  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  I 
expect  some  of  us  would  have  got  to  sleep  again  but  for  the  irrepres- 
sible Dannuck,  who  got  up  an  argument  with  the  man  in  the  berth 
above  him  about  the  divide  nd  the  C.P.K.  shares  were  paying. 
Cannuck's  idea  was  that  it  should  be  larg<'r,  and  could  be,  but  for 
the  very  extravagant  way  in  which  they  conducted  things,  especially 
the  ornaments  and  fittings  of  the  sleep'ng-cars,  which  j  declared 
were  absurd.  In  the  matter  of  blankets  alone,  he  argued  that  the 
saving  would  be  immense  if  they  used  a  poorer  quality,  which  would 
still  be  "good  enough."  As  a  shareholder,  he  felt  he  was  being 
done. 

Someone  asked,  "  How  many  shares  do  you  hold  ?  " 

But  no  reply  Avas  given.  From  that  he  got  to  the  carving  and  the 
genei'al  decorations.     The  brass-work  he  took  great  excej.ilon  to. 

"  What  in  thunder,  "  asked  he,  *'  is  the  use  of  putting  the  same 
name  under  every  looking-glass  in  the  car,  and  in  very  bad  letters 
too  ?  Tmuii  Est  may  be  a  very  good  maker,  but  I  can't  see  any 
sense  or  beauty  in  putting  his  darned  name  on  so  often.  And 
say  !  what  a  queer  name  Tuum  or  Turn,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  is. 
What 's  it  short  for,  anyhow  ?  " 

Someone  sniggered  under  his  blankets,  and  Cannuck  heai'd  him. 
••  Wall,  say,  boys,  that  ain't  anything  to  laugh  at — eh  ?  " 

By  and  by  someone  explained  that  Tuion  cut  is  Latin,  meaning 
"  It  is  thine,"  as  applied  to  a  person's  own  reflection  in  the  mirror. 
This  set  our  friend  off  worse  than  ever,  and  he  raved  a^vay  against 
the  management  of  the  C.P.R. 

"  Latin,  indeed  !  Eailroadin'  is  come  to  suthin'  big  if  English  ain't 
good  enough  to  ornament  the  cars  with  !  " 

Then  someone  started  a  comic  song,  and  another  quoted  poetry, 
and  Moffat  suggested  a  visit  to  the  smoking-room,  where  he  declared 
he  had  still  another  store  of  "  eld  rye,"  which  he  was  anxious  we 
English  should  give  our  opinion  about,  declaring  that  an  early 
"horn"  in  the  mountains  would  do  ns  no  harm.  However,  we 
declined  his  polite  offer ;  nnd  this  sort  of  thing  was  kept  going  till 
daylight  crept  in,  when,  one  by  one,  we  rolled  out,  visited  the  wash- 
room, and  made  ready  for  what  might  be  in  store  for  us. 

As  soon  as  we  could  see  around  us,  we  made  out  that  we  were  in 
a  dense  pine  forest,  every  tree  of  which  was  closely  shrouded  in 
snow,  which  was  still  falling  steadily.  No  track  was  visible,  and 
we  were  alreadv  completely  enveloped  in  the  soft  white  covering. 
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The  conductor  and  brakesman  came  throu^^h,  l)ut  we  could  "et   no 
information  from  them. 

The  railroad  man  of  experience  amonj^  us  was  encouraged  to  talk, 
but  his  accounts  were  not  cheering.  He  had  only  dismal  tales  to 
tell  about  snowed-up  trains,  starved  and  frozen  pass*  iigers,  and  can- 
nibalisnl  in  the  cars.  However,  we  knew  where  he  got  that  List  story 
from.  He  ended  by  telling  us  we  were  all  right,  as  there  was  a 
dining-car  attached  to  the  train,  and  plenty  of  fuel  gn-wing  near,  so 
that  all  we  need  do  was  to  kee[>  ourselves  as  jolly  as  \.e  could.  Still, 
the  snow  was  falling  fast,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  "  let- 
up." 

Abotit  eight  the  welcome  white-coated  waiter  came  in  and  assured 
us  "  Breakfast  was  ready."  We  all  adjourned  to  the  dining-car 
gladly,  and  had  a  very  merry  time,  and,  as  usual,  a  capital  breakfast, 
which  we  made  last  as  long  as  we  could.  The  girls  were  as  full  of 
fun  as  any  of  us,  and  I  don't  remember  a  more  enjoyable  meal  than 
we  had  that  morning,  snowed-up  somewhere  near  tho  fifth  crossing 
of  the  Bow  River,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Afterwards,  too,  in  our  own  car,  we  "  sleepers"  had  a  pretty  good 
time.  The  car  was  nicely  warm,  and  we  were  pretty  comfortable, 
only  anxious  to  get  on. 

"  I  guess  this  snow  will  pretty  soon  turn  to  rain,  and  then  look  out 
for  snow-slides  ?  "  remarked  Cannuck. 
^    "  What  are  snow-slides  ?  "  Maggie  asked. 

"  Oh,  avalanches ;  snow  comiu'  down,  and  mud,  and  stones,  and 
things,"  he  answered. 

But  Moffat  broke  in,  "  Just  stop  that  sort  of  talk  "  ;  and,  turning 
to  the  ladies,  he  asked  them  not  to  be  frightened,  to  which  the 
ladies  both  replied  that,  so  long  as  they  saw  so  many  laughing  faces 
around  them,  they  would  try  to  keep  up  their  courage. 

But  it  really  was  very  tiresome,  till  someone  suggested  euchre, 
when  we  smokers  left  them  and  took  up  our  quartcis  in  our  proper 
place,  the  smoke-room.  There,  indeed,  we  heard  some  terrible  stories 
of  disasters;  how  trains  had  been  crushed,  blown  away,  and  all 
sorts  of  dreac'ful  things,  which  had  happened  through  "  fjlides." 
Accidents  have  occurred,  it  would  appear,  which  had  never  been  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers.  I  really  did  not  believe  half  we  were  told 
was  true.  Probably  these  tales  sprang  from  that  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous and  the  horrible  which  sailors,  and  railroad-men  too,  seem  to 
enjoy  exercisinr*  when  things  around  have  rather  a  melancholy 
look. 
We  carried  on  one  thing  and  another  till  about  one  o'clock,  when 
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it  still  was  snowin<T; ;  but  by  the  active  movements  of  the  officials 
we  perceived  that  something  was  about  to  bo  done.  There  was  not 
much  need  for  the  conductor's  cry  of  "  All  aboard !  "  for  no  one  had 
left  the  shijt.  Then  the  train  was  backed  a  few  feet,  then  drawn 
ahead,  then  back  a^'ain,  till  at  last  a  little  way  was  got  on  it,  with  a 
great  deal  of  bum]>ing  and  jerking,  after  which  we  went  very  slowly 
ahead.  There  was  no  view,  and  but  for  the  pine  trees  beside  tha 
track,  we  might  as  well  have  been  on  a  snow-covei'cd  prairie,  for  all 
we  could  see. 

After  half-an-hour's  slov"  movement,  \  .  came  to  a  dead  stop 
again.  This  time  there  were  some  signs  of  a  change,  the  snow  being 
trodden  down  about  the  track.  Some  of  us  got  out  and  walked  to 
the  front,  and  there  was  the  trouble  close  to  us. 

It  appeared  that  the  Bow  River  was  jammed  full  of  logs  and 
broken  ice;  that  a  freshet  had  arisen,  and  that  all  this  accumulation 
had  been  washed  down  against  the  bridge,  which,  two  nights  ago, 
had  partly  broken  away.  Fortunately,  pile-driving  machinery  and 
plenty  of  heli>  were  near,  and  with  the  extraordinary  vigour  which 
seems  to  actuate  these  people  whenever  their  utmost  energies  are 
really  called  upon,  they  had  already  so  far  mended  matters  that  we 
should  be  able  to  cross  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  to  resume  our 
journey. 

It  was  a  wonderful  sight.  The  river,  now  in  flood,  was  fully  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  a  muddy,  raging  stream,  dashing  along,  they 
said,  at  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Across  it  stretched  the  long  timber 
bridge,  built  on  piles,  of  which  about  eight  new  ones  were  visible. 
Probably  a  hundred  men  were  then  employed  on  it,  wet  through, 
bitterly  cold,  working  in  a  strong  wind,  with  no  sort  of  sh(>lter.  Yet 
these  men  had  been  labouring  at  the  repairs  without  cessation  for 
the  past  twenty-four  hours  at  least,  and  now  they  were  just  driving 
the  last  spikes,  and  making  the  way  clear  for  us  to  cross. 

In  due  time,  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  we  crept  on  to  this  bridge. 
Anyone  who  could  find  any  foothold  outside  the  cars  was  hanging  on, 
gazing  steadily  at  the  timbers  of  the  bridge.  The  engine  went  on 
and  notb*  -^  gave  way.  It  reached  the  new  part,  and  then  a  percep- 
tible bend  was  felt.  We  held  our  breath,  but  on  and  on  our  engine 
crept ;  the  bearings  were  found — it  reached  the  opposite  bank,  and 
we  all  breathed  freer,  for  where  it  could  go  in  safety  we  could 
surely  follow.  And  so  we  did,  and  in  a  very  few  moments  we  were 
safe  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  We  heard  the  final  cry  of  "  All 
aboard  !  "  with  elation,  and  with  considerable  thankfulness. 

"  And  the  dining-car  with  us  too,  hurrah !  "  cried  somebody. 
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We  got  ourselves  coinfortal>ly  settled  after  this  business,  and  were 
just  saying  how  nice  it  would  be  if  the  view  could  be  seen,  for  we 
Icnew  we  were  then  passing  through  some  exceedingly  grand  scenery 
— and  we  had  gone  but  a  mile  or  two,  when  suddenly  there  was  a 
rumble  and  a  bang !  Most  of  us  were  flung  from  our  seats,  and 
that  there  were  instantly  pale  faces  and  startled  looks  amongst  us  I 
don't  deny ;  for,  although  the  air  brake  is  a  very  valuable  institution, 
its  employment  cannot  be  called  anything  but  "  shocking." 

After  a  minute  or  two  we  felt  that,  whatever  was  wrong,  we  had 
nothing  immediately  to  fear.  The  wise  and  knowing  ones  were  out 
on  the  track  in  a  jiffey  ;  and  soon,  too  soon,  we  discovered  that  the 
bridge  at  the  next  crossing  of  the  Bow  River  was  down  too.  We 
had,  indeed,  only  pulled  up  in  time  to  avoid  a  terrible  accident. 

Now,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  officials  looked  serious ;  we  could 
see  them  disappearing  ahead  into  the  snow,  which  was  still  falling, 
and  through  which  we  could  only  dimly  descry  the  bridge  and  the 
roaring  river.  It  was  blowing  too  ;  the  weather  was  terrible ;  and 
the  total  alteration  from  our  recent  experience  on  the  plains  was  too 
sudden  to  be  pleasant. 

A  long  time  elapsed,  and  then  the  conductor  came  back  and  passed 
the  word,  "The  bridge  has  not  gone,  but  it  is  so  damaged  that  the 
train  cannot  be  taken  across.     All  passengers  must  trans-ship  !  " 

Some  of  us  began  to  grumble,  of  whom  Mr.  Selby  was  one;  but 
the  two  girls  were  surprisingly  cfieerful,  not  realizing  what  an 
uncomfortable  business  lay  ahead  of  us.  Some  people  said  that  it 
was  a  great  shame  of  the  Company  to  allow  passengers  to  be  carried 
before  the  road  was  safe ;  others  growled  in  various  strains,  whilst 
we  were  all  hurriedly  collecting  our  belongings  and  rolling  up  our 
rugs. 

How  are  we  to  go  ?  Where  are  we  to  go  ?  Must  we  walk  ?  How 
are  our  things  to  be  carried  ?  were  a  few  of  the  questions  we  asked 
of  each  other,  of  the  porter,  and  of  the  conductor. 

Then  some  of  us  got  off  the  cars  and  waded  through  the  snow  and 
slush  to  see  where  we  really  had  to  go  and  what  we  had  to  do,  and 
it  was  not  at  all  a  reassuring  prospect.  We  were  told  that  we  should 
have  to  walk  across  the  trestle  bridge,  which  extended,  I  should  say, 
four  hundred  yards  from  bank  to  bank.  Then  we  were  to  wait  for 
a  train  to  come  for  us  on  the  farther  side. 

This  bridge,  like  nearly  all  those  along  the  track  through  the 
Eockies,  was  constructed  in  this  wise : — A  series  of  piles  were  first 
driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river ;  upon  these  square  timbers  were 
laid,  which  were  crossed  by  "sleepers"  about  nine  inches  wide  and 
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eif,'bteen  inches  tapart,  and  on  this  framework  the  rails  were  laid,  the 
under  timbers  and  the  piles  being  no  doubt  braced  and  iied  as  safely 
as  practicable. 

At  the  present  moment  the  trark  was  twisted  out  of  form  by  the 
accumulation  of  ice  and  logs  piled  against  the  upper  side.  The  road- 
way was  something  like  eighteen  feet  above  the  raging  torrent,  and 
was  wet  and  slippery  with  half-melted  snow,  while  tbere  was  blowing 
a  hard,  cold  gale.  Across  this  shaky  scaffolding  we  were  all  told  we 
must  walk,  and  carry  our  goods! 

We  ]>rotested  strongly  against  such  a  proceeding.  The  Selby 
family  and  I  declared  point-blank  we  would  not  do  it.  We  would 
not  leave  the  cars.  They  might  carry  us  back,  do  what  they  pleased, 
but  we  certainly  would  not  agree  to  the  risk  of  walking  across  such 
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a  dangerous  bridge,  to  say  nothing  of  carrying  things  as  well.     As 
for  our  ladies,  we  determined  they  should  not  attempt  it. 

I  have  DO  doubt  that,  to  people  like  the  Selbys,  who  had  never  seen 
such  a  sight  as  the  one  before  us,  who  had  never  walked  a  trestle 
bridge  even  in  fine  weather,  the  idea  of  doing  it  under  such  circum- 
stances of  wind,  weather,  and  torrent,  must  have  looked  as  impossible 
as  to  cross  Niagara  on  a  tight-rope  a  la  Blondin,  and  I  dou't  wonder 
at  it.  I  had  had  in  previous  years  some  similar  experiences,  and  had 
traversed  many  a  trestle  bridge  in  days  gone  by,  but  I  felt  very 
shaky  now,  in  prospect  of  the  task,  being  altogether  out  of  practice. 
Maggie  and  Maud  declared  they  could  not  do  it,  and  some  other 
ladies  from  the  first-class  car  joined  with  them  in  their  protest ;  sa 
what  was  to  be  done  ? 
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In  the  end,  the  railroad  people  found  a  "  hand  car  "  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  brought  it  across,  and  on  it  loaded  the  light  baggage 
and  the  ladies,  and  in  two  or  three  trips  got  them  safely  over,  for 
the  rails  were  not  so  badly  twisted  as  to  prevent  this.  But  we  men 
had  to  walk  it,  after  all. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  that  mauvaise  quart  d*heure.  Stepping 
gingerly  from  cross  timber  to  cross  timber  would  have  been  a  serious 
task  enough  to  those  accustomed  to  it,  even  in  fair  weather  ;  but  to 
us,  who  were  entirely  fresh  to  such  an  undertaking,  on  a  bitterly 
cold  day,  with  a  strong  wind,  and  with  snow  falling  fast  around  us, 
with  a  river  rushing  under  our  feet  at  thirty  miles  an  hour,  it  was  a 
perilous  feat  indeed,  and  no  joke  at  all.  I  am  surprised  that  no 
accident  happened.  Howevei*,  we  all  got  safely  across,  and  t^en 
they  fetched  the  heavy  baggage  in  the  hand  car,  and  "  dumped  "  it 
by  the  track-side,  where  we  were,  just  anyhow,  anywhere.  So  there 
we  stood  and  shivered,  as  much  with  the  fear  of  consequences  to 
our  belongings  as  with  the  cold  wind  that  nearly  cut  us  in  two. 

We  had  no  shelter,  not  even  a  rock  or  some  bushes  to  get  under 
the  lee  of.  We  prayed  that  a  car,  something,  anylhing,  would  come 
to  our  relief.  There  were  sick  and  feeble  people  £,)aongst  the  passen- 
gers, and  there  were  babies  and  children  too.  A  miserable  assemblage 
we  were. 

Many  were  our  regrets,  alas  !  Our  comfortable  sleeper  was  at  the 
tail  of  the  train  across  the  river.  Our  dining-car  was  there  too ; 
and  oh !  how  hungry  we  were  when  we  thought  of  it.  I  tried  to 
sketch  the  scene,  but  what  with  cold,  wet,  wind,  and  snow,  I  could 
not. 

I  suppose  we  must  have  been  clustered  together  there  on  the  mud 
and  snow  for  more  than  an  hour.  Some  tried  to  light  a  fire,  Imt 
there  was  more  smoke  than  warmth  came  from  it;  and  we  were 
getting  chilled  more  and  more  to  the  very  marrow,  when  the  dismal 
groan  of  a  locomotive  whistle  in  the  distant  west  put  fresh  heart 
into  us.     Oh,  what  a  welcome  sound  it  was  at  that  moment ! 

Just  about  that  time  there  was  a  change  in  the  weather  too,  a 
break  in  the  clouds ;  and  presently  one  of  us,  looking  up,  descried  a 
something  shining  white  overhead ;  and  then  another,  and  another, 
similar  apj^earance.  What  were  these  strange  effects?  we  asked. 
Clouds  ?  Nay !  "  Mountain-tops  and  snow-clad  peaks,"  a  voice 
declared.  Behold,  in  less  time  almost  than  it  takes  me  to  write 
of  it,  we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  peaks  and  pinnacles,  brilliant 
with  the  sunlight  reflected  from  their  ice-clad  sides  and  snow-capped 
domes ! 
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It  was  enough  to  take  one's  breath  away.  Awe  seemed  io  steal 
over  us  ;  for,  remember,  when  last  we  saw  the  sunshine,  it  was  on 
the  far-spreading  prairie  a  long  way  east  of  Calgary.  Now  how 
changed  was  the  scene  ! 

There  we  had  left  the  tamest  kind  of  landscape,  as  monotonous 
and  uninteresting,  surely,  as  the  earth  can  show.  Here  we  were,  a 
party  of  shivering,  hungry  mortals,  huddled  beside  a  roaring,  raging 
river,  many  of  us  never  having  even  seen  a  mountain,  and  now 
surrounded  by  one  of  the  most  soul-stirring,  exalting  S})ectacle8  eyes 
could  gaze  on.  Words  fail  me  in  trying  to  describe  the  gran- 
deur, the  beauty  of  the  scone,  as  snow-peak  after  snow-peak  took  up 
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the  glorious  sunlight.  High  over  head  they  flashed  and  flamed, 
their  sides  in  deeper  shadow,  the  sombre  pines,  hanging  thick  with 
snow,  marshalled  against  them  in  dark  and  serried  ranks. 

It  was  long  before  anyone  spoke,  then  Cannuck  said,  "  Wall,  I 
g  aess  that  beats  them  transformation  scenes  at  the  London  theay tre 
you  Euglishmen  were  telling  about  a  while  ago  !  " 

It  is  not  often,  I  think,  that  travellers  by  the  C.P.E.  get  such  a 
first  glimpse  of  the  glorious  Eockies. 

We  had  little  time  to  enjoy  the  scene  before  the  longed-for  train 
came  up.  The  baggage  was  thrown  on  board,  and,  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  we  were  off  again,  heading  west. 
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The  change  in  the  weather  had  been  sudden  and  complete,  and 
flo  was  the  change  in  our  accommodation.  Up  till  now  there  had 
been  ten  of  us,  who  had  the  whole  of  the  sleeping-car  to  make 
ourselves  comfortable  in.  In  the  first-class  car  there  had  been 
twenty  or  thirty,  and  quite  as  large  a  number  in  the  "colonial 
sleeper."  Now,  we  all  had  to  pile  into  the  one  coach  which  had 
been  sent  for  us.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  we  settled  ourselves 
down  to  make  the  best  we  could  of  it,  being  assured  by  the  new 
conductor  that  it  would  not  be  for  long ;  that  at  Banff,  a  few  stations 
ahead,  we  should  get  a  sleeper,  a  diner,  and  every  C.P.R.  luxury. 

Our  party  having  decided  to  stay  over  a  night  at  least  at  this 
renowned  Banff,  we  did  not  trouble  ourselves  very  much,  although 
it  was  not  on  the  whole  a  very  pleasant  crowd  we  were  with.  Most 
of  the  "  colonial  sleeper  "  passengers  had  come  from  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  and  were  very  noisy,  whilst  their  vernacular  was 
not  a  pleasant  one.  They  were  bound  to  Anthracite,  a  new  station, 
near  a  newly-discovered  coal-mine  which  promises  to  be  a  great 
success,  the  coal  being  easily  worked,  and,  "  they  say,"  equal  to  the 
eastern  anthracite. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  arrived  at  that  station,  where  these  noisy 
passengers  were  landed,  having comi)leted  their  journey  of  somtthing 
like  5,500  miles  from  Durham. 

The  entrance  to  the  tunnel  of  the  mine  was  close  to  the  track,  and 
the  village  had  been  quite  recently  started.  Log  huts,  tents,  dug- 
outs, turf  hovels,  and  all  sorts  of  "  dodges  "  were  to  be  seen  ;  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  a  shelter  at  all  was  in  use.  There  were 
crmvas  saloons  with  grandiloquent  names,  and  slouching  about  the 
place  were  a  number  of  unhappy-looking  mortals. 

T  think  it  wad  very  excusable  that  they  did  look  miserable,  for 
they  told  us  they  had  had  many  nights  and  days  of  snow  and 
storm,  and  their  living-places  were  surely  but  slight  protection  from 
the  weather,  which,  even  now,  had  turned  bad  again — rain  and 
wind,  the  mountain-tops  hidden  by  the  low-lying,  swiftly-flying 
clouds. 

We  were  amongst  the  mountains  now,  sure  enough,  yet  we  could 
see  little  of  them,  and  it  was  wet,  cold,  miserable.  We  still  felt  the 
effect  of  our  trans-shipment  adventures,  wet  feet  and  clothing  being 
some  of  our  troubles,  and  I  believe  that  the  glimpse  of  the  mountain 
gloi'ies  we  ha^d  then,  and  which  we  had  hoped  to  keep  with  us,  had, 
on  their  disappearance,  taken  with  them  all  the  good  spirits  we  had 
left. 

The  girls  were  very  doleful,  Mr.  Selby  was  not  very  bright,  Tom 
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and  I  koopiiig  things  iih  lively  iih  wu  could,  while  Moffat  and  Caunuck 
bolpod  UH,  <'lu)U^li  tile  latter  He«Mued  to  take  a  pleasure  iu  pro|j;n()8ti- 
catin^  unpleasant  thin^^s.  in  Hpite  oi'  Itein^  often  ordered  \>y  his 
friend  to  "  shut  up." 

However,  when  we  moved  on  again,  tJiingH  brightened  up  a  little. 
We  were  now  heading  for  Case^ide  Mountain,  whieh  is  ten  thousand 
feet  high.  It  looked  huge  enough  in  the  sombre  light,  and  si'omed 
to  completely  bar  the  way  ahcatl.  North  of  it  we  saw  that  singular 
peak,  the  Devil's  Head,  towering  up. 

Then  the  sky  cleared  up  again,  the  sun  was  near  his  setting,  and 
the  colours  of  the  peaks  and  domes  were  splendid.  The  8hadt>w8 
were  purpling.  Not  only  were  the  snow  and  ice  brilliant  in  the  sun's 
declining  rays,  but  the  jagged  rocks  and  (;lear-eut  cliffs,  the  very 
clouds  and  mists  that  hr>ug  about  the  ranges,  were  donning  tho 
brightest  crimson  in  reflection  of  tho  gIorie;i  of  the  West.  Our 
position  was  in  shadow,  and  most  of  Cascade  Mountain  wa*  enveloped 
in  that  indescribable  rosy  purple  mist  which  always  seems  to  give  tho 
auulight  additional  glory.  We  were  disappointed  in  not  being  able 
to  see  the  Devil's  Head  Lake,  which  is  fed  by  a  beautiful  torrent 
dashing  gracefully  down  the  side  of  Cascade  Mountain. 

The  conductor  and  those  passengers  who  had  often  travelled  this 
road  before,  pointed  out  what  they  thought  would  interest,  ua  most, 
giving  us  all  the  information  they  could  ;  but  I  believe  they  knew 
little  more  than  the  time-tables  told  them,  though  they  had  probably 
learnt  something  from  the  charming  articles  Lady  Macdonuld  had 
then  just  published  about  the  famous  journey  she  made  througli 
these  mountains  "  on  a  cowcatcher." 

However,  it  really  makes  very  little  difference  whether,  here  or 
there,  tho  name  of  a  mountain  is  correctly  given,  when  the  vast 
majority  of  them  are  quite  unexplored  and  nameless.  We  were 
told  that  "  through  yonder  canon  "  Ghost  Kiver  flowed  ;  and  we  quite 
believed  it,  for,  indeed,  it  looked  very  ghost-like  and  weird.  Soon 
after  that,  the  train  turned  sharply  to  the  left  and  drew  up  at  Banff 
station. 

For  hundreds  of  miles  from  Montreal,  indeed,  every  few  hours, 
some  chance  acquaintance  had  been  holding  forth  to  us  upon  the 
glories  of  Banff.  We  had  really  heard  so  much  of  it  that,  as  is 
often  the  case,  we  felt  we  should  be  disappointed  when  we  got  there, 
and  I'm  sure  we  were.  It  was  nearly  dark,  yet  the  last  rays  of  the 
afterglow  lit  up  the  shining  peaks  of  some  mountains  to  the  souths 
which  towered  above  the  dense  dark  pines.  The  crest  of  Cascade 
Mountain  was  glowing  too.      But  these  effects  seemed  to   be  all 
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the  at,trar,t,ion«  «)f  th«>  |»lao(!.  Thnrc  waH  no  HUiion  fo  H|»oak  <»f,  all 
boiii(f  (loop  r(Mif<li  mii'<»  hoyoad  tho  littln  {tlatfonn,  which  wiih  crowdo*! 
that.  «!V«minf^  with  what,  to  ojir  eyes,  Hoomod  a  very  inimtnihlo  lot  of 
inortalH.     CoiifloqnoTitly,  wo  did  not  take  much  fancy  t(>  tho  locality. 

"  Wh<Tc  iH  tho  hotol  Y  "  wo  askiid. 

Sonio  of  tho  pooplo  Btandin^^  about  jtointod  to  a  rouj^h  log  honnc 
acroBH  a  goa  of  mud. 

*'  But  that  cannot  ho  tho  IxiHt  place,  the — '  Hot  S[»rin^jH,'  iH  it  P  " 

"Oh,  you  moan  Brett's.  That 'a  four  mih;H  up  tho  mountains 
yondc^r." 

'*  Thoro  \h  a  road  to  it,  I  suppose,  or  how  do  you  jjot  there  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  just  hin;  a  rig.  Qon(!ra]Iy,  thoro  'h  a  'bus  comes  down 
if  Brett  oxp(!ct8  anyone  ;  but  I  gtujss  you  didn't  toll  him  you  wore 
coming,  oh  ?  " 

Further  inr|uiry  elicited  that  it  was  hardly  spring  up  there  yet, 
and  that  summ(ir  was  tho  only  time  to  visit  Banff.  In  tho  half  light 
it  looked  so  very  dreary  to«),  and  no  one  seeming  to  give  us  much 
encouragement  to  stay,  we  gradually  came  to  the  conchision  that  we 
would  give  it  uj)  till  later.  So  we  got  on  board  ag(  'n,  and  prepared 
for  the  further  journey. 

I  think  we  were  more  annoyed,  though,  when  w«!  found  that  there 
was  n<nther  dining-car  nor  sleeper  to  be  had  thoro,  and,  as  far  as  any 
of  us  could  make  out,  not  a  mouthful  of  food  to  be  got.  I  went  on 
a  forage,  and  found  a  store  across  the  mud  which  the  loafers  said 
was  the  road  ;  but  all  I  could  get  was  some;  crackers  (biscuits)  and 
<!heese.  Of  those  comestibles  I  laid  in  a  stock,  very  fortunately,  as 
it  happened. 

Thus,  instead  of  finding  a  commodious  hotel  and  nice  quarters  at 
this  place,  which  is  one  that  most  Canadians  "enthuse"  about  very 
vigorously,  here  we  were  in  the  corner  of  a  car,  eating  crackers 
and  cheese,  washed  down  with  water  from  the  car  filter.  These 
provisions  composed  our  dinner,  and  our  supper  too ;  but  wo  contrived 
to  be  merry,  and  afterwards  made  ourselves  as  snug  as  possible 
with  rugs  and  coats  ;  for  it  was  none  too  warm.  They  said  now  it 
was  impossible  to  get  a  sleeper  till  we  got  to  Donald,  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  ahead  !  To  this  intelligence  one  of  the  local  worthies 
added,  "  And  the  worst  bit  of  road  in  the  mountains,  too  !  " 

I  don't  know  how  it  was  with  the  others,  but  I  went  to  sleep,  and 
have  no  recollection  of  leaving  Banff.  The  clang  of  the  engine-bell 
at  length  aioused  me,  and  when  I  awoke  I  found  the  train  was  in 
motion,  and  the  one  car  as  full  as  it  could  hold  of  passengers. 
Amongst  these  were  a  number  of  local  ladies. 
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I  wish  I  could  do  propor  justice  to  theso  Rocky  Mountain  belles. 
Who  or  what  thej  were  we  travellers  could  only  conjecture.     We 
iiua^^ined  they  might  bo  saloon-keepers'   wives  or  assist.^nts — bar- 
maids, as  we  should  say  in  England — but  perhaps  they  were  only 
miners  wives,  after  all !     At  any  raLe,  every  one  of  them  was  exceed- 
ingly well  dressed.     Maud  Selby  assured  me  that  the  ostrich  feathers 
they  all  wore  in  their  hats  were  magnificent,  and  were  such  as  would 
cost  a  great  deal  even  in  London ;    aad  so  with  the  rest  of  their 
ap2)arel.     She  told  me  the  silks  and  satius  and  velvets  were  not  only 
real,  but  first-rate  of  their  kind,  while  I  could  see  for  myself  that 
these  elegant  and  astouiahing  beings  were  gorgeously  caparisoned 
with   gold   chains,  rings,  and  bangles.      Each  of  them,  of   course, 
carried  a  most  elaborate  and  magnificent  satchel,  an  item  without 
which  no  Canadian  iady,  of  high  or  low  degree,  considers  herself 
completely  equipped  when  abroad.     They  were  also  provided  with 
very  fine  parasols  and  scent  bottles,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
with  every  other  fashionable  female  adornment  in  vogue.      Truly, 
they  were  a  most  startling  and  surprising  show  to  meet  with  in 
such  an  unlikely  place. 

Tht  male  companions  of  these  ladies,  their  husbands,  brothers, 
suitors,  or  what  not,  were  extreme 'y  ordinary  and  unhappy -looking 
men,  mostly  dressed  in  black,  and  very  shabbily  too.  Generally 
speaking,  their  clothes  were  ill-fitting  and  dirty,  looking  as  if  the 
wea-.rs  slept  in  them,  which,  probably,  most  of  them  actually  did. 
Eveiy  man  had  a  large  white  8hirt-fro?it,  in  some  cases  decorated  with 
a  huge  gold  brooch.  Their  hats  were  of  the  sombrero  order,  and 
their  general  appearance  was  not  cheering. 

The  conversation  between  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  not  very 
musical  in  tone,  and  the  subjects  chosen  were  not  of  the  most  elevating 
kind.  We  gathered  that  they  had  all  been  to  Banff  for  a  day's 
pleasuring,  and  were  returning  to  their  homes,  somewhere  north  of 
the  track,  from  a  station  fortunately  not  far  ahead. 

Most  of  the  ladies  spoke  decided  "  United  States ; "  one  was  "  Dutch," 
which  in  America  means  German,  French,  Italian,  Scandinavian,  as 
you  please ;  and  one  or  two  at  least  had  a  decided  British  accent. 
Their  cavaliers  were  nearly  all,  as  I  concluded  from  their  speech, 
natives  of  the  North  of  England.  We  were  not  sorry  when  this 
party  left  us. 

One  or  two  of  us  tried  to  sit  outside  on  the  platform  to  smoke, 
but  it  was  too  cold ;  so  we  came  in  again  and  grumbled — an  English- 
man's privilege. 

It  was  most  annoying  to  be  continually  told  that  "  Just  here  the 
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scenery  is  perfectly  grand,"  o/  "  There,  if  you  could  only  see  it,  Ih  a 
cbariuing  lake  "  ;  for  the  night  was  as  dark  as  "  thi?  in«ido  of  a  cow," 
as  the  eloquent  Cannuck  wa^  pleased  to  express  't. 

Maud  and  Ma<ifgie,  comfortably  rolled  up  on  one  <>t'  the  seats,  wore 
very  patient  and  pleasant  throughout  all  this  inoonvenleuce.  Of 
course  they  were  well  attended  to  by  all  of  us,  an.l  ^'reat  hopes  were 
held  out  to  them  that  very  soon  we  should  be  in  a  Hleei)ing-car  again, 
when  all  would  once  more  be  well. 

I  said  during  the  night  that  at  Donald  I  intended  to  apply  for  the 
return  of  a  portion  of  the  money  I  had  paid  for  my  oloeping-car 
berth  ;  for  it  was  distinctly  stated  on  the  ticket  that  the  holder  could 
claim  a  proportionate  return  if,  from  any  cause,  ho  was  not  provided 
with  the  accommodation  he  had  paid  for. 

"  You  '11  not  ask  for  it,"  said  MofEat. 

"I  guess  they  don't  give  no  money  back  on  this  railroad,"  said  the 
irrepressible  Ci-nnuck. 

"  Well,  but,"  I  urged,  "  what  do  they  put  tliat  on  the  tickets  for, 
then  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  you  wait,  anyhow,  till  you  get  to  Vancouver.  Don't  try  it 
on  till  then,  and  may  be  before  that  you  '11  think  better  of  it."  And 
sundry  nods  and  smiles  passed  between  the  initiated. 

We  were  travelling  along  very  slowly.  Half  the  time  the  brakes 
were  on,  and  we  were  grinding  tediously  down  a  grade.  Then  we 
could  hear  and  feel  the  engines  working  their  hardest  as  we  were 
pulled  and  pushed  up  the  next  one.  For  we  had  taken  on  another 
engine  now  behind,  a  "  Mogul,"  an  immensely  powerful  affair ;  and 
it  was  easy  to  tell  we  were  passing  through  some  very  rough  part, 
requiring  great  care.  Things  were  not  at  all  enjoyable.  They  might 
have  been  by  daylight,  but  in  the  darkness  our  experience  was  not 
a  pleasant  one. 

We  talked  and  dozed,  woke  up  and  talked  again,  until  it  was  past 
midnight.  Then  suddenly  the  train  was  brought  up  with  a  jerk  by 
the  air  brake.  As  usual  on  such  occasions,  we  left  our  seats  with 
agility.  One  man  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  hia  teeth  were 
knocked  out  by  the  shock.  As  they  were  false  ones,  he  may  possibly 
have  told  the  truth. 

It  was  just  as  well  some  of  the  j^eople  did  leave  their  seats  quickly, 
for  a  stone  as  big  as  a  man's  head  came  crashing  through  a  window 
of  the  car,  fortunately  without  harming  anyone.  Then  we  heard 
stones  pouring  down  the  mountain-side  on  our  left,  thundering 
against  the  wheels  of  our  car,  and  bombarding  the  side  of  it.  For 
some  moments   the   sounds  were  apj^)aUing.     Terror  was  visible  in 
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every  face.  Maud  and  MaJ?^'io  were  natumlly  our  firit  care,  and  we 
pushed  them  to  the  far  §ido  of  the  carriage,  atandiiij,'  by  with  rugs 
and  cuHhiona  to  protect  ourHelvoH  and  thcni  if,  unfortunately,  any 
more  Htones  uhould  come  through. 

"  A  Btono  avalanche,"  Cannuck  Hiiid.  "  If  there  'h  much  more  of 
it,  it  will  upset  the  train  and  drive  us  down  the  bank  into  the  river." 

I  think  he  was  the  most  terrified  of  the  party  ;  but  there  iR  no 
doubt  it  was,  whilst  it  lasted,  a  most  alarming  experience. 

Providentially,  nothing  worse  occurred.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
slide  had  ceased,  and  the  train  men  came  around  with  lights  to  see 
what  damag«  had  been  done.  The  whole  train,  from  end  to  end,  was 
imbedded  wy  to  the  axles  in  stones  of  all  sizes,  and  with  pieces  of 
timber,  logs,  and  branches  of  trees.  It  took  several  hours  to  clear  all 
the  stuff  away,  enough  to  enable  us  to  move  on  again.  Fortunately, 
uo  damage  had  been  done  to  ears  or  engine.  So,  when  we  did  go  on 
again,  day  was  breaking  and  we  could  get  some  idea  of  our  sur- 
roundings. 

As  the  saffron  dawn  crept  up  the  sky  and  tinted  the  mountain-tops 
opposite  to  lis,  we  made  the  discovery  that  we  were  travelling  along  a 
bench  or  shelf  cut  out  upon  the  face  of  a  mountain,  whilst  below  us, 
on  our  right,  lay  a  deep  wide  valley,  with  a  broad,  white,  muddy  flat 
occupying  the  centre  of  it.  The  flat  below  was  covered  with  whitened 
stumps,  logs,  roots,  and  rocks,  through  which  flowed  rapidly  a  chalky 
white  stream.  Beyond  the  valley  was  the  dense  i)iue-fore8t  climbing  up 
the  opposite  slopes,  up  to  where  grey  mountains  rose  in  sht-er  precipices, 
with  torn  and  jagged  peaks  and  rounded  domes,  snow-seamed,  snow- 
crowned  summits,  looking  pale  and  ghastly  in  the  morning  light. 
They  told  us  we  were  in  the  Kicking  Horse  Valley,  and  that  the 
stream  below  was  the  Kicking  Horse  River. 

We  had  now,  in  fact,  passed  the  summit  of  the  Rockies,  our  last 
stopping-place,  which  we  had  passed  in  the  dark,  being  the  highest 
point  the  C.P.R.  reaches  on  the  whole  route  between  ocean  and  ocean. 
The  station  is  named  Stephen,  after  Sir  George  Stephen,  Bart., 
president  of  the  Company,  and  is  5,290  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  It  is 
the  lowest  pass  by  which  any  railroad  traverses  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Soon  after  we  passed  through  a  short  tunnel,  and,  a  mile  or  two 
farther  on,  brought  up  at  Field  Station.  This  is  the  first  stoppage 
made  in  British  Columbia,  which  we  had  now  entered. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OVEB   THE    BOCEiES. 

Field  Hotel. — A  welcome  Breakfast. — Views  in  Kicking  Horse  Valley. — Burning 
Forests. — The  old  "Tote  Road."— A  burning  Tree  across  the  Bridge. — Can- 
nnck's  Philosophy  and  my  Lament. — Golden. — First  View  of  the  Selkirks. — 
Arrival  at  Donald. — Aspects  of  the  Town. — Phases  of  Humanity. — Vegeta- 
tion.— A  Visitor  to  the  Cars. — Views  of  an  English  Lady  concerning  Life  in 
the  Rookies. — Expenses. — Horxible  state  of  Things  socially. — Invitations  to 
speculate. — Whistling  Billy's  Gold  Mine. — A  Conversation. — I  argue  the 
Point. — And  speak  my  Mind  on  the  Gold-mining  Question. — Onward  again. 
— Ascending  the  Selkirks. — Grandeur  of  the  Scenery. — In  Roger's  Pass. — 
More  Vexation. — "  By  the  Company's  Orders." — Glacier  House. — A  Haven 
of  Refuge  at  last. 
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I  DO  not  suppose  a  more  hungry  and  tired  party  ever  rushed  up  the 
steps  of  the  Field  Hotel,  or  seated  themselves  more  eagerly  there 
before  a  good  breadfast,  than  we  did  that  early  morning.  Any  kind 
of  "  square  meal "  would  have  pleased  us,  but  we  really  had  reason 
to  praise  our  repast  that  morning.  I  have  eaten  many  a  one  there 
since,  and  I  never  remember  to  have  had  a  bad  one. 

When  our  appetites  were  appeased,  we  took  a  survey  of  our  sur- 
roundings, and  found  that  we  were  really  in  a  beautiful  situation. 
We  were  near  the  Kicking  Horse  River,  close  under  Mount  Stephen, 
the  highest  peak  in  the  Rockies.  It  is  10,806  feet  above  sea-level, 
8,240  feet  above  the  track,  and  2,396  miles  west  of  Montreal. 

The  hotel  itself  is  a  most  picturesque  building,  designed  very 
appropriately,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings,  by  Mr. 
Thos.  C.  Sorby,  an  English  architect,  Avho  is  now  living  in  Victoria, 
Vancouver's  Island.  It  somewhat  resembles  a  Swiss  chalet  in  style, 
which,  added  to  its  position,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  strikingly 
handsome  hotels  in  Canada.  The  dining-room  is  especially  conve- 
nient, and  in  design  very  original,  displaying  no  ornament  but  what 
is  obtained  from  the  contrasting  beauties  of  the  various  timbers  with 
which  it  is  lined,  beamed,  and  bracketed.   It  is  some  sixty  feet  square  ; 
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imd  Ibo  food  sorvod  in  it,  the  cookiug,  and  attention  also,  are  excel- 
lonl. 

In  front  of  this  building,  across  th(>  rivor,  rose  liigli  i)rocij)itous 
mountains,  timbcrcil,  but  scored  with  snow-slides.  Behind  the  hotise 
Mount  Ste[)hen  loonunl  up  vast  and  bare,  bis  sides  so  sheer,  his  crest 
so  saw-liki'  and  broken,  that  little  snow  could  find  a  hold  there, 
though  down  his  front  glaeiers  were  gleannng  in  the  morning  light. 

The  view  from  the  verandah  of  the  hotel,  bioking  back  along  the 
road  we  had  traversed,  was  very  fine  ;  whilst  to  the  west,  the  way  we 
had  yet  to  go  looked  gloriously  beautiful.  The  grey  nn)rning  was 
brightening,  with  every  promise  of  a  cU'ar  and  sunny  daj,  and  we  felt 
quite  elated  as  we  left  Field  Station. 

For  some  miles  we  travelled  over  the  quiet  flats  of  tlu'  Kicking 
Horse  Valley.  Here  and  there  broad  ])ools  of  lovely  turquoise  water 
lay  beside  the  track,  which  reflected  the  magnificent  landscape  in 
their  serene  dejiths.  On  our  right  was  the  Van  Home  rangi>,  its 
peaks  and  canons,  snow-capped  domes,  and  sparkling  glaciers,  brilliant 
in  the  sunlight. 

Then  we  ascended  a  little,  and  came  into  the  densely  wooded 
country.  But  oh  !  what  a  forlorn,  what  a  miserable,  desolate  scene  ! 
All  around  us  str»'tched  miles  of  burnt  and  still  burning  woods. 
Everything  was  hX-Mik  and  scorched,  not  a  green  thing  left,  nothing 
besides  bare  black  trees  and  logs,  grim  rocks,  and  snow-topped  moun- 
tains ! 

The  smolce  hung  heavily  about  onie  beautiful  valleys,  wheiv  the 
fire  was  still  raging.  Burnt  logs,  burnt  trees,  charred  and  smoking 
ruin,  met  our  eyes  on  every  side.  The  telegraph  jntles  were  in  flames 
here  and  there,  and  the  bridges  we  crossed  were  only  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  ''section  men,"  who  are 
stationed  in  gangs  along  the  line  to  protect  them.  Every  bridge, 
however  short,  was  provided  with  extra  lougcross  timbers  at  intervals, 
and  on  these  barrels  of  water  always  stood  in  readiness  to  be  used  iu 
extinguishing  fii'i'. 

Our  train  had  to  move  on  very  slowly,  and  no  gorge  Avas  crossed 
witlu)ut  the  bridge  over  it  being  first  well  examined  ere  the  train 
ventured  upon  it.  I  cannot  sjieak  tot)  highly  of  the  care  with  which 
trains  are  driven  through  this  part  of  the  journey,  though,  truly, 
watchful  caution  is  exercised  all  along  the  line. 

Nt»  more  exquisite  scenery  can  be  imagined  than  that  of  the  lower 
canon  of  the  Kicking  Ht)rse.  The  river  runs  suddenly  down  from 
the  broad  flats  into  a  narrow  gorge,  little  more  than  a  crevice  through 
the  mountains.      Originally  there  was  only  room,  and  no  more,  for 
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the  rusliing  stiviim  to  j)iiss ;  hut  now  a  sholf  has  boon  grooved  out 
for  the  track  as  well.  So,  boside  the  roaring  flood  we  moved  along, 
now  crossing  it  by  a  trestle  bridge,  then  passing  through  a  tunnel, 
then  crossing  again,  twisting  and  turning,  with  the  cliffs  always 
towering  overhead.  Altogether,  it  was  a  most  entrancing,  bewildering 
episode  of  our  jouiney.  Yet,  but  a  short  distance  away  from  the  I'ocks 
and  the  water  all  was  fire  and  smoke  and  desolation. 

Out  on  the  platform  of  the  hindmost  car  we  most  of  us  assembled 
and  spent  hours,  scarcely  speaking  to  one  another,  a  wave  of  the  hand 
or  a  look  showing  where  our  thoughts  were.  All  our  attention  was 
bestowed  upon  the  awe-inspiring  scene. 

Here  and  tliere,  generally  above  us,  were  seen  renuiins  of  the  "  old 
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tote  road."  It  was  along  it  that  all  the  people  and  appliances  were 
conveyed  for  the  construction  of  the  railroad ;  and  a  more  despe- 
rately rough  way,  through  woods,  over  spurs,  and  around  the  ro(;ks, 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  At  intervals,  too,  we  passed  the  charred 
remains  of  shanties  and  cabins  which  had  been  the  homes  of  the 
constructors  of  the  line.     A  wretched  aspect  they  presented  now. 

This  sort  of  scenery  was  all  we  saw  till  well  past  noon.  Then  we 
were  slowed  up,  and  finally  stojjped  short,  a  l)urning  tree  having 
fallen  across  a  bridge  in  front  of  us. 

Hours  were  occuj)ied  in  removing  this  obstruction.  Where  the 
number  of  men  came  from  to  do  it  was  a  mystery  to  us ;  but  come 
they  did,  and  with  axe  and  handspike  laboured  hard,  in  the  midst  of 
smoke  and  fire,  until  the  job  was  acceiuplishcd.     Fortunately  for  us, 
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the  bridge  was  quit«  unharmed.  We  were  not  sorry  to  leave  this 
dismal  spot,  for  the  smoke  and  heat  were  trying  enough  to  us  who 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  on,  and  to  those  poor  fellows,  who  had 
to  work  amongst  it  all,  must  have  been  terri'jle. 

Soon  after  that  the  caiion  ended,  and  we  rushed  out  of  a  narrow 
ravine  into  the  Columbia  Valley.  And  now  we  were  through  the 
passes  and  had  really  crossed  the  Rocky  Moimtains. 

"  Well,"  said  Cannuck,  when  we  were  at  last  clear  of  the  fire  and 
smoke,  "  what  did  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  The  saddest  sight  I  have  seen  of  the  kind,"  I  made  answer. 
"  The  spectacle  of  a  grand  forest  destroyed  by  fire  as  this  has  been, 
and  as  hundreds  of  miles  also  have  been  along  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  is  bad  enough ;  but  when  you  consider  that  this,  pro- 
bably the  most  sublime  moimtain  scenery  on  the  continent,  has  been 
ruined  by  it,  it  is  a  pitiable  sight  indeed." 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  what 's  the  odds  ;  there  ain't  no  money  in  it." 

And  this  is  about  all  that  the  ordinary  natives  seemed  to  think  of 
the  matter.  Could  this  damage  have  been  prevented,  the  rei\der  will 
ask  ?  Yes,  I  think  so.  Most  of  it  has  occurred  through  mere  wan- 
tonness— sheer  carelessness,  at  any  rate. 

The  train  now  moved  speedily  along  through  the  broad  and  com- 
paratively level  valley.  A  few  small  houses  could  be  seen  here  and 
there,  very  primitive,  of  course,  but  affording  a  pleasant  change  in 
the  outlook.  A  little  farther  on  we  came  to  Golden,  and,  being  here 
delayed  some  time,  we  took  a  look  around  with  particular  interest, 
because  it  was  from  here  that,  later  on,  we  were  to  go  in  the  steamer 
Duchess  up  the  Columbia  lakes,  and  into  the  Kootenay  country. 
Everyone  told  us  it  was  too  early  yet  to  see  it  to  advantage,  and  that 
we  would  be  wiser  to  postpone  the  trip  until  we  were  returning  east 
again.  Golden  consists  of  merely  a  dozen  wood  and  canvas  "  shacks," 
on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river.  One  of  these,  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  was  built  of  logs,  and,  being  new,  was  therefore  clean.  At  it 
we  agreed  we  would  stay,  if  all  were  well,  when  we  returned, 
though Hhe  proprietor,  who  seemed  a  very  decent  man,  told  us  he  had 
another  place  in  the  village,  where  we  could  all  be  together  if  we 
pleased,  only  coming  into  the  noise  and  racket  of  the  hotel  for  u  eals. 
Doubtless,  on  account  of  its  position,  Golden  will  le  a  place  of  some 
importance  eventually.  It  certainly  will  mfike  a  very  pretty  place,  if 
the  forest  should  not  all  get  burnt  away. 

After  leaving  Golden,  we  ran  on  again  beside  the  river,  and  it  was 
somewhere  here  that  we  got  our  first  view  of  the  Selkirks,  the  next 
mountain  range  we  had  to  cross. 
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From  (lai'k,  almost  bltu-k,  pine-(!overed  foot-hills,  the  Solkirks  rise  ; 
a  glorious  mass  of  pinnacled,  serrated  mountains,  to  my  mind  far 
more  beautiful  than  anything  we  had  yet  seen  of  the  Rockies.  The 
forest  climbs  much  iii<^lier  up  their  sides,  whi(;h  are  scored  and  seamed 
with  avalanche  slides,  and  their  peaks  are  covered  with  eternal  snow. 

The  sky  behind  them  was  deep  azure  when  we  first  saw  them,  their 
peaks  sharp  cut  against  the  blue,  whilst  their  bases  seemed  to  float 
in  a  transparent  },'oldeii  mist. 

The  Columbia  river  flowed  quietly  along  in  many  channels,  divided 
thus,  we  thought,  by  islands.  The  scene  was  altogether  a  delightful 
one,  and  will  dwell  long  in  my  memory,  at  any  rate. 

Then  we  passed  Mo1)erley,  and  Moffat  declared  he  saw  the  house 
which  is  the  oldest  white  man's  dwelling  in  the  mountains;  but,  I 
confess,  I  really  couldn't  make  it  out. 

About  17  o'clock,  or  5  p.m.,  we  arrived  at  the  little  famous  town 
of  Donald.  The  railroad  company  have  established  there  engine 
houses,  macihine  shops,  and  the  headquai'ters  for  that  section  of  the 
line.  No  doubt,  ere  long,  there  will  be  a  flourishing  city  here,  worthy 
of  its  {.'odfather,  Sir  Donald  Smith,  a  director  of  the  C.P.K.  When 
we  got  there,  it  was  only  a  few  months  old. 

They  have  cut  a  line  of  clearing  around  a  piece  of  t!:e  forest  in 
such  a  waj  that,  they  say,  there  is  no  need  to  dread  tire.  Yet,  on 
several  of  the  houses  we  saw,  along  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  gaily- 
painted  barrels  phiced,  which  are  kept  full  of  water,  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  be  used  in  putting  out  conflagrations.  There  are 
numerous  tracks  and  sidings  thei*e,  and  large  fi*eight  houses.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  a  stirring,  lively  place. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  settlement,  the  few  better  class  folks 
reside  in  log  houses  of  quaint  and  sometimes  picturesque  design. 
These  mausions  are  scattered  through  the  pine  woods,  which  have 
been  cleared  of  ludergrowth,  and  this  part  is  called  "  Quality  Hill." 
But  the  business  nart  of  the  town,  the  place  where  a  sort  of  street 
had  been  formed,  'vas  a  strange  affair  indeed.  It  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  a  row  of  "  shacks,"  which  I  have  already  explained  to  be 
the  western  name  for  shanties,  huts,  cabins,  or  any  rongh-and-ready 
Vind  of  building.  These  shacks  were  constructed  of  wood  and  paper, 
turf  and  straw,  calico  and  mud,  old  boards  and  barrels,  tin  cases, 
tents,  of  everything  and  anything  that  could  be  made  use  of  by  any 
possibilit}.  There  were  a  few  log  stores  with  canvas  roofs,  and 
two  or  throe  hotels.  One  of  these  was  named  the  "  Selkirk," 
another  "The  Hub,"  and  still  another  was  "The  Woodbine."  There 
were  also  restaurants,  "  The  Ideal,"  "Delmonico's,"  with  lunch-houses 
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and  saloons  in  numbers.  But  there  were  no  roads,  no  pathways,  only 
trails  winding  about  amongst  the  buildings.  It  was  hot  and  dusty, 
though  fortunately  calm. 

We  had  forty  minutes  stay  here,  and  we  very  soon  discovered  that, 
even  now,  there  was  not  any  "  sleeper  "  or  "  diner  "  to  be  had,  and 
that  we  must  continue  our  journey,  for  another  nigla  at  ]•  ist,  as  we 
had  done  the  last.  This  disheartening  prospect  made  Ua  u;ore  than 
ever  determined  to  gei  some  money  back  on  our  sleeping-cav  tickets ; 
but  still  '  r  frif  ;  n;?ed  us  not  to  try  to  do  so,  till  we  reached 
Vancouver 

As  it  was  ii<^\v  n  ^sary  for  us  to  see  about  getting  some  food,  wo 
hurried  into  il  hrst  (r-'Mnising  place  we  could  find,  and  there  par- 
took of  a  meal.  A  queer  one  it  was,  too,  a  medley  of  fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  sweets,  and  fniit,  all  on  the  table  together,  in  saucers,  plates, 
small  dishes,  cups,  and  cans ;  some  things  hot  and  some  cold.  A 
very  funny  meal  was  that,  but  such  repasts  were  very  expensive  in 
Donald.  We  finished  quickly,  then  wandered  round  the  town,  meet- 
ing with  much  that  was  at  least  interesting. 

All  countries,  and  every  phase  of  humanity,  seemed  to  be  repre- 
sented. There  were  a  few  Celestials,  and  we  saw  one  Chinawoman, 
who  apjteared  to  be  the  most  respectable  of  the  fair  sex  visible  about 
any  of  the  saloons.  However,  I  learned  afterwards  that  appearances 
are  deceitful  there,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  habitable  globe !  A  black 
woman  and  her  daughter  were  notorious  at  that  time,  their  saloon 
and  its  furniture  being  the  theme  of  much  gossip  amongst  a  cei'tain 
class,  very  numerously  represented  in  that  locality,  I  suppose.  We 
did  not  see  either  the  saloon  or  its  mistresses,  but  we  saw  plenty  to 
assure  us  that,  in  those  days,  Donald  was  not  a  highly  moral  place. 
Beer,  whiskey,  and  every  other  drink  was  25  cents  a  glass.  The 
whiskey,  wretched  stuff,  was  sold  at  2  dols.  per  bottle  ;  or  we  could 
get  real  Bass  and  Guinness  at  5  dols.  per  doz. 

There  is  a  Chinese  laundry  there,  where  washing  costs  2  dols.  per 
dozen,  single  pieces,  25  cents — a  shilling  ! 

Vegetation  appeared  to  be  rather  scanty,  but,  of  course,  it  was  too 
early  in  the  season  to  form  a  correct  judgment.  The  grass  was  coarse 
and  scattered  in  clumps,  forming  no  turf  like  ours.  A  few  common- 
place ferns  were  struggling  up,  and  there  were  many  large  luxuriant- 
looking  plants,  like  immense  lettuces,  with  a  yellow  flower-bud  in  the 
centre.  When  I  got  hold  of  one,  I  had  no  difiiculty  in  making  it  out 
to  be  an  arum,  and  from  the  charming  i)erfume  (?)  I  recognized  the 
"  skunk  cabbage  "  of  the  east  and  west. 

We  had  left  the  two  girls  in  the  car  when  going  on  our  little  cruise 
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amongst  the  shanties,  and  when  we  joined  thein  again  we  found  they 
had  spent  their  time  rather  pleasantly.  An  English  lady,  a  resident 
of  Donald,  hearing  that  there  were  two  of  her  country-women  in  the 
train,  had  kindly  come  to  see  them,  and  was  with  them  then.  No 
doubt  it  was  a  mutual  pleasure,  she  being  as  glad  to  talk  once  more 
with  two  bright  English  girls  as  they  were  charmed  to  find  one  of 
their  own  class  in  that  unlikely  place.  Still  it  was  a  kind  and 
thoughtful  thing  for  her  to  do,  "  so  English,  you  know  !  " 

This  lady  was  evidently  a  personage  of  some  consequence  in  the 
place,  judging  from  the  rather  deferential  way  in  which  officials  bowed 
to  her  as  they  passed  the  open  car  window  at  which  she  sat.  She 
asked  the  conductor  of  our  train  if  it  would  be  safe  for  us  to  leave 
it  for  an  hour;  for,  evidently,  there  was  some  la^  imewhere,  and 
we  had  already  much  exceeded  our  proper  stopf  ug-ti  •.  "  For,"  said 
she,  "  if  there  ia  time,  you  shall  all  come  wit^  k  to  u^y  place;  it  is 
not  far,  and  there  we  '11  have  a  cup  of  tea  ii  _.:gi  h  style,  and  you 
shall  see  the  sort  of  homes  we  '  upper  ten  '  r«  idf  in  on  '  Quality 
Hill.' "  But,  much  tr'  our  regret,  the  conr  "tor  said  there  was  no 
certainty  about  the  time  we  should  stay  thei  . 

She  told  us  that  she  was  the  wife  of  an  official,  though  we  could 
not  understand  of  what  description.  They  had  a  nice  little  society 
of  their  own  kind  around  them,  she  said,  and  a  good  deal  of  inno- 
cent social  amusement.  The  climate  generally,  so  far  as  her  short 
experience  went,  was  very  pleasant.  But  it  is  very  exp*^  'e  living 
there.  Beef,  mutton,  and  salmon,  are  good  and  cheap,  about  15 
to  20  cents  per  lb.  On  the  other  hand,  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry,  are 
poor,  dear,  and  hard  to  get,  and  fruit  from  California,  though  plenti- 
ful, is  very  costly.  Her  account  of  the  social  life  of  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  was  dreadful.  All  the  terrors  that  we  read  of  in  the 
writings  of  Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte,  actually  exist,  or  did  then, 
at  Donald.  She  declared  that,  if  things  were  not  altered  soon  the 
sights  and  sounds  would  drive  all  decent  folks  away. 

When  she  left  us,  it  was  with  many  mutual  regrets.  We  pro- 
mised, though,  that  if  we  ever  stayed  at  Donald  again  we  would 
renew  our  acquaintance.  Although  night  was  now  drawing  on,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  a  move,  and  the  conductor  was  mysterious 
and  unsatisfactory  in  his  replies  to  questions.  RujT'ours  began  to 
spread  amongst  us  about  stoppages  in  the  mountains  ahead.  A 
bridge  was  down,  or  a  snow-slide  had  occurred,  and  some  said  there 
was  a  train  off  the  track.  All  sorts  of  tales  were  current  amongst 
the  people  who  came  down  "  after  supper "  to  stand  in  groups  and 
stare  at  us.   They  were  generally  a  silent,  melancholy  lot. 
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We  were  becoming  tired  of  it,  not  daring  to  leave  the  platform  for 
a  moDient  for  fear  the  train  might  move  on.  Conversation  amongst 
oursjlves  was  ended,  as  we  had  already,  it  seemed,  talked  out  every 
subject  under  heaven,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Donald  who  were 
standing  around  us  were  clearly  a  very  silent  sort.  We  tried  to  get 
one  or  two  of  them  to  say  something,  but  it  was  no  use,  unless  we 
started  them  on  the  two  topics  of  the  C.P.R.  or  of  mining. 

Of  the  former  subject  we  seemed  to  be  completely  tired,  and  of  the 
latter  we  knew  so  little  that  we  could  ouly  keep  expressing  our  sur- 
prise at  the  very  immense  fortunes  which  here,  as  elaewhere  along 
the  road  we  had  come,  the  inhabitants  assured  us  were  lying  ready 
to  be  picked  up  by  whoe/er  was  wise  enough  to  invest  a  few 
dollars  in  Bill  the  Nailer's  gold  mine,  or  in  Tom  the  Tinker's  silver 
lode. 

There  was  one  gaunt  individual  standing  there  whose  fierce  look 
and  general  appearance  would  lead  you  to  expect  that  his  first  word 
would  be  an  oath,  and  whose  first  action  would  probably  be  a  pistol- 
shot.  But  his  falsetto  voice,  when  at  last  he  did  speak,  belied  him 
considerably. 

Said  he,  "  How  is  it  you  English  people  don't  invest  some  o'  your 
wealth  in  Canada,  instead  of  piling  it  all  on  in  the  States?  " 

Mr.  Selby  replied  to  him,  "  Show  i.y  the  safe  investments  here  that 
they  offer  us  there,  and  we  shall  do  so.  But  it  is  not  true  that  Bri- 
tish capital  is  not  invested  in  Canada.  How  was  this  very  railway 
built,  do  you  suppose  ?  " 

"  Why,  Canada  built  it.  Good  Canadian  money  did  this.  I  guess 
Canadians  know  that!  "  several  voices  at  once  exclaimed. 

"  And  where  did  the  Canadians  get  the  money  ?  Why,  from  Bri- 
tain. Canada  guarantees  the  safety  of  the  investment,  sui*e  enough. 
So  with  mining,  or  any  other  undertaking  you  may  wish  to  develop 
here ;  ouly  give  the  British,  or  the  French,  or  any  other  nation,  fair 
guarantees,  and  you  '11  get  plenty  of  cash  to  work  with.  In  mining, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  assurance  of  someone  we  have  faith  in, 
someone  whose  knowledge  of  such  matters  we  can  rely  on,  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  hope  of  profit,  and  then  we  invest." 

"  Wall,  I  can  show  you  a  pretty  good  thing  if  you  '11  come 
with  me,  you  bet." 

To  which  a  number  of  the  crowd  added,  "  That 's  so." 

"  Where  is  it?  "  one  of  us  asked. 

"  Oh,  it 's  just  away  in  yonder  a  few  miles ;  and  you  bet  it 's  worth 
going  to  see." 

"But  what  is  it,  anyhow?  "  I  inquired,  for  I  had  seen  something 
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of  gold  mining  in  Australia,  and  I  l)«'gan  to  think  I  w.is  the  only 
"  expert"  in  our  [tarty. 
•'  Well,  it 's  a  gold  niin.'." 

"  Ah,  yos  ;  I  thought  so.     Any  gold  got  from  it  yet  ?  " 
"  You  bet  there  is." 

"  How  much  ?     How  was  it  got  ?     Who  g<»t  it  ?  " 
*'  I  got  it,"  replied  the  meek-voiced  ruffian. 
"  Got  it  about  you  ?     Mind  letting  me  see  it  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  No,  I  guess  it  'a  up  in  the  shanty  yonder." 

"  Well,  come  now,  tell  us  about  it.      If  you  want  money,  or  to 
make  arrangements  for  selling,  it  seems  to  me  the  very  least  you  can 

do  is  to  speak  out  about  it.  Perhaps 
you  don't  want  to  talk  publicly  ;  if  so, 
come  on  board  the  train  with  me.  We 
can  find  a  quiet  corner  where  we  can  go 
into  business." 

At  this  there  was  a  general  laugh, 
and  someone  said — 

"  I  reckon  we  all  know  as  much  about 
it  as  'Whistling  Billy'  knows.  It's 
just  this  way,  Mistc-r.  We  are  all  in 
it.  It's  a  reg'iar  gold  mine — guess 
we  know  it  is,  for  Pam  Harden  from 
'  Msco — he  's  a  mining  feller  if  you 
like — he  was  through  here  prospectin' 
two  weeks  ago,  and  he  sez,  sez  he, 
whenever  you  find  them  indications, 
there 's  gold  there,  sure  pop,  you  bet 
there  is,  sez  he." 

"  Just  so,"  I  remarked.     *'  Has  Sam 
Harden  got  any  money  ?  " 
"  Money  ?     Why,  great  Scott !  he 's  one  o'  the  wealthiest  miners  in 
the  States." 

"  So,  then  ;  did  he  put  any  money  on  this  thing  ?  " 
"  Well,  no ;  he  said  he  guessed  he  'd  come  along  this  summer,  or 
maybe  late  in  fall,  and  look  into  it ;  and  he  told  us  to  wire  in,  and 
we  'd  get  it  sure." 

"  But,  I  thought  your  friend  there,"  pointing  to  Whistling  Billy, 
"  said  he  had  got  it." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  guess  he  has  got  gold;  but,  of  course,  without  money 
we  can't  get  at  it '  rich,'  you  know." 

So  then  I  spoke  my  mind  to  them  thus :  "  And  on  the  chance  of 
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there  licin^  ^oM  tlH>r<>  lo  |)iiv.  v<>n  frllnwH  uk'.  I  su|>]><iHt',  wait iii^ 
nnniiiil  )iiTt>  till  tlir  '  Itiioni  roiiu'M  iiloii^  '  in  iIh'  sIiii|ii-  of  m  ^n>i>ii 
Mn^'liNliniiiii,  who  will  |iliiiili  tlowii  two  or  tlu'«'i<  tlioiisuiiil  ilollnrH  for 
voii  to  (>)i|it>riiii«<nt  with,  I'li  ?  It  n«tiiis  to  iiii>,  Iiovh,  tlnit  if  timt  'h  tlio 
j'lisc,  voii  won't  NUft'ood  ill  ^jrttiiij?  live  <lollarH.  You've  ^ol  lirHt  to 
nIiow  that  there  is  soiiietliin^  nallt  ^ood  to  inveHt  in.  You  miiHt  ^et 
Nonu'  lonil  millionaires  to  help  \^m  |»roH|ieel,  or  \ou  must  lianti  to- 
gether, some  of  voii  worl»  on  the  line  to  pay  the  ox|n'nses,  while 
otlu'rs  of  \o\\  work  at  your  K"'''  '>>'•>''•  IVove  it.  show  you've  ^ot  it, 
and  then  you'll  lind  even  less  dilVieulty  in  ^ettin^,'  money  out  of  uh 
Mritishers  than  the  Yankees  do." 

S«>meone  in  the  crowd  shouted  out,  "Jlear,  hear!  (iood  foe  ih,. 
Kn^'lishmiin ! "  Another  one  ealled  l«»r  "Three  cheers  for  Queen 
Victoria !"  and  another  anno\inced  that  he  was  ^joiii^  to  leave  the 
<lerne<l  country,  for  it  was  "played  out." 

Naturally  the  conversation  came  to  an  end  amouf^st  lan^diter  and 
jokes,  ainl  Mi»lTa.t  (pii»>tly  remarked  to  Mr.  !Sell>y — 

•'  I  '11  bet  yen  can't  Hit)p  an  hour  at  any  station  from  here  to  the 
Pacific  Const,  wit lumt  finding  there 's  a  man  altout  it  who  has  fjoi  a 
)ii>ld  mine,  or  some  sort  of  a  mine,  to  sell." 

"  IJut  is  it  all  moonshine?"  Mr.  Selby  ask«>d.  "I  sui>pose  there 
ore  gooil  f»old  and  silver  mines  in  this  country  'r*  'i'here  have  l)(>en, 
surely,  some  very  large  finds,  and  some  boiui  fidr  rich  mine,<  are 
workinjf  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  all  talk.  We  know  there  is  some  very  remunerative 
niininij  goin^  on  hen> ;  luit  it  is  a  very  straufife  thin^?  that,  although 
in  British  Coh)n\l>ia  some  extrnonlinary  placer,  or  jilluvial,  gold-finds 
have  l)(>en  discovenvl,*  yet,  I  helieve,  up  to  this  day,  there  is  not  one 
quartz  lode  being  successfully  worked.  Throughout  this  coiuitry, 
wherever  I  have  been,  are  indications  of  gold-bearing  (|uartz.  Many 
men  with — and  more  without — money,  are  working  hard  to  prove 
them  rich,  but  nothing  of  any  cons«'quence  has  resulted,  yet,  I  think. 
No  doubt  some  of  them  w  ill  by  and  by  pay.  No  doubt  at  all,  to  my 
mind,  there  will  ho  a  'big  boom'  here  in  mining  some  day,  and  very 
Hkelv  soon.  Everyone  thinks  this,  ami  that  is  why  it  is  that,  go 
where  you  will,  you  find  the  jieoph*  just  as  they  are  here,  intensely 
excited,  '  sure  they  've  got  it,'  like  our  friend  Whistling  Billy.  No 
doubt   he   has  found    ^something,  j>robably    mica,    probably    pyrites. 


*  Caiiiul.n  yields  alumt  50,0(X)  ounces  of  ^old  .iiinunlly,  of  which  by  far  the 
g;   ati'st  quautity  is  got  in  British  Columbia. — FjIUTor. 
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|M>rlia|iM  ^alnia,  very  jioHNilily  ^o|i| ;  our  (lon't  know  whiit.aiitl  iit'ilnn'f 
rrally  know  t'itlirr." 

Itiit  our  ^MNHi|i  wtiH  put  an  *'  d  to  lit-r«>  Ity  tli*'  wrlconx'  rry.  "  All 
ii'ioard  !  "     Till'  Im-II  lif^^'an  to  rin^;,  an<i  wi-  wm-  off  from  honaM. 

It  waN  a  tint'  nuMuili^rlit  n>^lil  now,  not  at  all  lolil  in  I  Id-  va.llry  ;  mo 
a  few  of  ns  stilt  oiitNitlr.  unij  Nttiokcd  and  iiiiiH)-d  iinil  I'lijoycd  tli<> 
rliariiiini;  HcfticH  that  wr  luiHHt'd  tlirou^li.  An  wr  j^ot  farMitT  nlon^' 
tlit>  vallry,  till'  inoonliraiiiH  frll  full  upon  tin'  glitttrin^'  irt'-p<>aks  tliiit 
Ii)>niinfi1  iiH  in.  |)iN(ainrM  were  l<tHt  ;  we  appnirrd  to  !•••  »Ioh«'  to  tlu' 
inoiintitiiiN,  wliii'li  did  nally  f^radniilly  Niirroiind  iih  hh  w«'  tiiriifi  iiion< 
to  tlu«  south,  tw<dv('  niilcH  or  ho  down  tlii'  river.  We  then  hrj^'iin 
i.ln'  aHci'iit  of  the  Uoavrr  K,iv»'r  (!anon,  whii'h  would  iiltiniatrly  h'».d 
IIH  to  Ifof^crH'H  I'aHH,  l;y  whi<d>  we  wen-  to  i^ot  through  the  HelkirkH, 
and  HO  (lit  at-roNH  th*>  l)i|r  licnd  of  thr  (/oluniliia. 

It.  wan  very  I'vifh'iil  now  that  we  wen-  aHrciidin^'  a  ntiff  gradf, 
licNid*'  UH  the  Hcavrr  Itivcr  wa,H  roaring'  n,iid  ruHhing  over  its  houldrr- 
Htrrwii  course.  It  lircauH'  percept ildy  colder  too,  ho  cidd,  indeed, 
that  we  had  to  ret  rent  innide  the  car  for  Hhelter,  thoiif^di  tliere  waH 
very  little  luxury  there.  It  wan  warm,  l»nt  we  "  sleeperH  "  did  little 
more  than  (,'niinlde  at  our  luck,  Mainin<^  the  (.'ompany  hitterly  for 
not  puttinf.;  uh  on  ii  HJccping-car  at  Donald. 

From  the  window  we  could  hcc  tliat  we  were  Htill  paHHini^'  through 
a  j^ra,ndly  wild  country.  Tlui  nioonli^rht  fhiHln^d  on  Hnow-pea,k  and  on 
torrent,  the  iioiHe  of  Home  of  the  waterfalls  we  panned  quit.*'  dea,deniii^ 
that  of  tluf  train. 

Somewhere  h<!real>outs  we  |)a.sHe(l  tlirou^h  the  first  siiow-Hlufd,  then 
<'anie  a  tunnel  cut  in  miow,  then  high  hankH  of  it  were  piled  hesido 
the  track,  so  close,  their  sides  seemed  to  he  hut  a  few  inches  from 
the  windows. 

I  ventured  on  the  platform  in  Hpite  of  the  cold  ;  there  was  such  a 
fascination  ahout  this  slow  and  Holemn  night  journey  that  I  could  not 
rest. 

Now  we  were  traversing  deep  canonH,  hy  terrilih;  trestle  hridgeH, 
t**.e  hottomH  of  which  could  not  be  seen,  and  ever  and  anon  a  rushing 
stream  would  dive  under  the  line.  We  passed  more  moiintaiDs  f)f 
ice  and  snow,  and  then  we  stopped.  We  were  at  Bear  Creek  station, 
close  to  Mount  Carrol,  heading  for  the  Hermit  llangc,  they  told 
us. 

It  was  very  tantalizing  not  to  he  able  to  see  ;i,ll  this  grandeur 
plainly  ;  but  we  determined,  then  and  there,  that  wlrjii  we  eame  hmV 
this  way,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  we  would  see  it  al)  h\  daylight, 

Shortly  after  leaving  Bear  Creek  we  had  a  long  wait,  whilst  a  rojid 
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Wiis  ItiMiifj:  oloarod  lliroufijli  Ihc  r(>iniiins  of  an  avalanche  which  had 
jiisf.  conic  J(>\vu.  Then,  hy  and  l»y,  \vc  crept  slowly  on  again  to 
Rogers's  Pass,  the  sununit  of  the  Selkirks,  4,300  feet  allit.ndo. 
Snuiniil..  in  railway  parlance,  nieaiis  the  hifj^hesl  point  attained  hy 
tho  line  in  crosaitiii;  a  nionnfain,  having  no  reference  at  all  to  the 
height,  of  till'  actual  nionntain-iop. 

Here  we  had  a  long,  long  delay.  The  condndor  fold  ns  they  had 
just  heard,  by  win>,  of  course,  that  there  was  an  ininiense  quantity  of 
snow  down,  "  iinniediately  beyond  the  loop."  Presently  he  camo 
again,  and  said,  "The  train  will  not.  get  through  fhit>  night." 

We  wore  terribly  annoyed,  and  tired  out  with  this  our  second  night. 
of  discomfort.  Wv  had  been  hoping  that,  long  before  this,  we  should 
have  either  had  a  sleeper  or  have  found  some  decent  place  to  "  stop 
over  "  at ;  but  now  it  looked  like  staying  where  we  were  all  night, 
and  vei'y  little  certainty  of  better  faro  to-n»orrow. 

I  think  some  of  us  rather  thought  we  had  boon  foolish  to  come. 
For  my  own  j)art,  [  felt  sure  tho  game  had  been  a  paying  one  so  far; 
that  what  we  bad  sen  already,  and  what  we  hoped  to  see  before  tho 
trip  was  done,  would  well  repay  us  for  our  teni])orary  troubles,  which, 
novertholess,  were  hard  to  bear.  Wo  wore  tired,  hungry,  sleepy, 
and  tho  excitement  i>f  the  jv)urney  was  telling  on  us. 

Maud  and  Maggie  hohl  up  well.  They  were  full  of  spirits  still, 
and  kept  us  all  from  breaking  down.     And  so  an  hour  went  by. 

Then  the  conductor  tamo  into  the  car,  and  annoiTuced  in  a  loud  and 
t^hoery  voice,  "  By  the  Company's  orders,  and  at  their  expense,  all 
'sleepers'  are  to  take  uj*  their  quarters  at  the  Glacier  House  till  the 
road  is  clear.     Ghu'ier  House  is  next  stoppage." 

Then  the  bell  began  to  I'lang,  echoing  grandly  amongst  the  ice- 
bound hills  around  us.  The  train  crept  on  and  on,  through  a  very 
long  snowshed,  and  across  a  roaring  torrent,  then  drew  up  at  a 
platform,  and  stopped  at  Glacier  Hi)use. 

Now,  strange  as  it  may  a})i)ear,  this  place  had  not  been  described 
to  us.  We  had  thought  all  along  that  it  was  very  likely  some 
wretched  shack,  probably  like  one  of  the  Golden  or  Donald  hotels ; 
for  they  generally  use  sucl.  "big"  words  over  there  that  H  is  iuipos- 
sible  to  feel  sure  of  any  place,  especially  of  au  hotel,  until  you  have 
sei'u  it.  Still,  we  were  very  glad  of  any  place  to  rest  in,  and  so 
st(»od  ready,  with  our  bags  and  wraps,  to  leave  the  car  the  moment  it 
drew  up. 

I  never  heard  what  they  did  with  the  other  pa8seng»»r8  that  night. 
They  took  them  on  to  some  station  ahead,  where  they  could  give 
them  rough  accommodation,  I  suppose.      But  we  "sleepers"  very 
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soon  found  our  way    across  the  wide    platform  to   the  door  of  the 
Hotel. 

It  was  a  glass  door;  and,  looking  through  it,  we  saw  a  brightly- 
lighted,  most  capacious  hall. 

"  Why,  boys,"  said  the  brave  Cannuck,  "  I  guess  we  've  fallen  on 
our  feet  this  time.     My  !  it 's  as  good  as  that,  hole!  at  Field  !  " 

Then  the  manager  appeared  to  let  us  iu.  He  took  charge  of  us, 
recognized  that  we  were  human,  and  did  his  best  for  us.  He  was 
an  Englishman,  had  been  chief  steward  on  one  of  the  Allan  shij^s, 
iind  knew  how  to  make  himst'lf  agreeable. 

As  usual,  though,  in  Canada,  also  in  the  States,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  had  to  eat.  it  being  past  supper  time — midnight,  indeed ;  so, 
of  course,  we  must  go  to  bed  supperless. 

When  will  those  who  are  supposed  to  provide  for  the  comfort 
of  their  guests,  hotel-keepers  especially,  remember  that  there  are 
circumstances  under  which  "something  to  e;it  "  is  a.  necessity  at 
other  times  than  at  regular  meal  hours ?  But  in  |>ublie  places,  and 
in  private  tjo,  often  and  often,  such  a  want  is  looked  upon  as  an 
absurd  and  almost  unnatural  desire. 

The  "  base-burner  "  (a  heating-stove  so  called)  was  in  full  swing 
in  the  hall,  as  it  alwaj-s  is,  I  understand,  day  and  night,  summer  and 
winter ;  for  at  that  altitude  there  is  not  often  warmth  enough  to  be 
had  by  natural  means.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  hav<'  a  fire  that  night, 
at  any  rate. 

We  had  capital  rooms  allotted  to  us,  and  it  rvas  a  treat  to  lie  down 
in  a  proper  l)ed  again,  and  to  know  that  all  civilized  necessities 
were  ready  for  us  iu  the  morning. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

IN    THE    SELKIBE8. 

Our  fix'st  Morning  at  Glacier  House. — Breakfast. — The  Station-master. — What 
News  r — The  glorious  Scenery  around. — At  length  the  Wires  "  speak." — 
Walking  on  the  Track. — We  interview  the  Section  Men. — A  Gentleman 
Navvy. — His  Experiences. — An  Anecdote. — How  a  Canadian  Farm-labourer 
turned  out  to  be  a  Nobleman. — Descent  into  the  lUecillewaet  Canon. — Some 
Canadian  Fellow-passengers. — Their  insatiable  Appetites  and  Inhospitality. 
— Albert  Caiioii. — Revelstoke. — A  miserable  Scene. — We  are  "  Dined  "  by 
the  Company. — iVscent  of  the  Gold  Eange. — Eagle  Pass. — An  actual  Pioneer 
tells  us  the  true  Story. — Engineering  Difficulties  in  the  Early  Daya. — Feats 
of  Mohun  and  Moberly. — Lake  Scenery  in  Columbia  Valley. — Chinese 
Labourers. — Kamloops. — A  Beef-raising  District. 

"  Hot  water  and  a  tub  ! "  was  the  aunouncement  that  aroused  me  at 
eight  next  morning.  I  jumped  up,  i..nd  from  my  window  beheld  a 
glorious  view.  Eight  doAvn  below,  a  deep  sweep  of  pine-clad,  un- 
burnt  valley ;  farther  away,  across  miles  of  primaeval  forest,  wi '^h  just 
mist  enough  hanging  about  to  give  it  distance,  there  rose  on  high  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains,  pink  in  the  morning  light.  To  the  right 
they  were  almost  covered  with  pure  snow ;  to  the  left  sha.rp.  bsirc 
peaks  cleft  the  sky — all  beautiful,  sublime. 

I  was  quickly  down,  and  joined  by  the  rest  of  our  pt'.rty.  The 
natives  at  once  began  to  pry  about,  to  give  their  ideas  of  the  cost  of 
the  hotel,  the  prospects  of  its  paying,  what  chance  there  would  be  to 
run  a  mill  with  the  water-power  yonder,  how  money  could  be  made  of 
it  when  started,  and  so  on.  Egregious  beings'  For  Ave  English 
were  soon  enjoying  to  the  utmost  the  glorious  manifestation  of  Nature 
around  us,  the  glacier  and  the  valley,  the  mountains  and  the  trees, 
and  I  don't  believe  the  question  of  "  pay  "  ever  entered  into  one  of 
our  minds.  The  scene  to  us  was  too  awe-inspiring  for  anything  so 
mundane  as  the  "  almighty  dollar  "  to  be  thought  of  just  then. 

The  two  girls  were  with  us  shortly  after,  full  of  delight  with  their 
quarters,  and  with  the  scenery  about  us.     It  was  a  charming  morning, 
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but  quite  cold  enough  for  comfort.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  if  all 
were  true  that  they  told  us  ?  We  were  informed  that  the  glacier  is 
only  a  mile  away,  and  that  there  are  three  hundred  square  miles  of 
ice,  one  thousand  feet  thick,  in  it!  Surely  that  must  be  enough  to 
cool  the  country  for  many  miles  around.  But  it  struck  us  then,  and 
I  'm  sure  of  it  now,  that  they  knew  very  little  about  it. 

We  had  the  usu^l  capital  breakfast.  There  was  salmon,  but  it  was 
very  white;  there  wei'e  apricots  from  California,  very  small  ones, 
however,  no  bigger  than  marbles,  and  nearly  as  hard — a  bad  samjde, 
surely  !  The  dining-i'oom  was  similar  to  the  one  at  Field  Hotel ; 
indeed,  both  houses  were  designed  by  Mv-  Sorby.  Around  the  hotel 
a  clearing  had  been  made,  but  the  felled  timber  had  only  been  moved 
away  for  a  few  yards  from  it.  There  was-  no  road,  no  means  of  going 
about,  except  by  walking  along  the  track  itself.  They  told  us  that  there 
was  a  trail  u]i  to  the  glacier,  and  we  were  desirous  of  going  up  it  to 
the  ice  ;  but  the  manager  advised  us  not  to  venture  far  away,  as,  most 
likelv,  there  would  be  a  train  alontj  soon. 

The  station  pi-oper  was  just  a  little  wooden  office,  close  to  the  hotel, 
where  the  C.P.R.  agent,  telegraph  operator,  postmaster,  and  express 
agent  did  his  business.  A  single  one-arm^  d  man  carried  all  this 
weight  of  work  on  his  shoulders,  and,  as  a  ruic,  it  was  not  very  much 
he  had  to  do.  We  interviewed  him  shortly  after  breakfast.  He  told 
us  that  the  lines  were  down,  and  that  he  had  no  more  knowledge  than 
we  had  about  the  trains.  There  might  be  one  at  any  moment,  and 
there  might  not  be  one  for  days  !  He  added  that  we  had  better  not 
go  far  away,  for  if  a  train  did  come,  it  could  only  stay  a  few  minutes. 
The  last  message  he  had  was  from  head-quarters,  about  hist  mid- 
night, telling  him  that  we  Avere  to  stop  there  till  further  orders. 
Before  that  he  had  been  told  that  there  was  a  gre-at  snow-slide  a  few- 
miles  west,  and  that  there  was  no  traffic  in  that  direction,  that  a  bridge 
was  down  upon  the  Bow,  and  so  no  trains  could  come  from  the  east ; 
that  there  was  fire  in  the  Rockies  and  the  line  would  go,  since  which 
it  had  gone,  and  that  is  all  he  could  tell  us. 

We  felt  very  much  isolated,  but  it  did  not  matter  for  the  present. 
We  had  a  charming  residence,  and  the  grandest  possible  surround- 
ings;  so,  all  the  forenoon,  we  found  plenty  to  do  and  to  enjoy  in 
examining  th(m.  Indeed,  the  whole  day  was  passed  delightfully  in 
watching  the  thauges  that  came  over  the  novel  scene.  The  sky  at 
midday  was  cloudless,  a  deep,  intense  blue,  and  though  the  sun  was 
hot,  in  the  shade  it  was  cool  enough,  the  air  being  fresh  and  bracing. 
Across  the  valley,  sombre  in  the  gloom  of  pines,  trailed,  in  many  a 
bend,  the  rapid  glacier  stream.      Beyond  it,  in  unai)proa('hable  gran- 
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«l<Mir,  Ijiv  the  H(>rnii<  rim^c,  witli    ilw  i)iitl\  iiit:  s|niis  liruvilv  liinbcrrtl 
slushed  willi  stn|M'iuli>ns  ciiMoiis  Iviii^^  dec]!  in  |nir|ilt'  f^'looiii. 

I,  (>r  course,  have  always  iiiy  own  resources  to  I'liss  (inie,  and  I 
licixaii  <()  sketcli.  hut  it  was  really  loo  coM.  except  at  noon,  to  work 
outside  with  pleasure.  Still,  as  we  had  heaps  ol'  hooks  inside,  easy 
chi\irs,  and  ^'ood  warm  stoves,  we  did  not  siilTer  L,M'eatI;.-. 

At  evenini,',  th«»  Iiills  and  mountains,  which  had  Keen  !4rey  all  <hiy, 
Mushed  r<>sy  pink,  which  (h-epenetl  into  rose,  and  then  to  crimson, 
while  all  thini;s  solid  in  the  distance  seemed  to  melt  aw  \\  into  a  dark 
rich  hlue,  until  a  slrauixe  atmospheric  efl'ect  Mended  all  into  an 
enthralliuL;'  picture,  when  the  upper  peaks,  ice-needles,  turned  to 
]>oints  ot'  lire  and  Inirnt  aLjainst  the  sky;  and  under  all,  the  soinhre 
j)ines  w(>re  thrown  sharply  into  Mack  relief  ai^ainst  the  mystic  l)a,ck~ 
^'roinid. 

How  "  small  "  an  artist  feels  hefore  a  sii;ht  like  this!  And  then, 
when  all  was  wan  aiul  pale  as  death,  the  stars  came  out,  and,  hy  and 
by.  the  moon  silvered  the  same  snow-peaks,  and  there  was  another 
jMcture.  Surely  we  wei'c  in  dreandand  !  And  so  we  actually  wei'e, 
not  vovy  lony-  after  this,  for  we  were  anxious  to  make  sure  of  sleep, 
not  knowiui;-  at  what  mouK'Ut  we  mi^lit  he  called  \ipon  to  resume  (Uir 
journey. 

Next  (lav.  towards  noon,  one  o(  the  wii'es  "spoke"  that  which 
oanie  from  the  west.  The  track  was  cleared,  it  infiuiiicd  us,  the  lines 
we;-e  up  ahead  as  far  as  Ixcvclstoki-,  hut  west  of  thit  there  was  still 
somcthini:'  wrouL;-. 

TIumi,  later  on.  the  eastern  line  woke  uji.  and  a  messai;'*'  oanie,  "No 
train  te-dav."  So  then  wt>  l'(>lt  it  safe  to  take  a  Inuircr  walk,  i^'oini;" 
alouLT  tlu>  track  to  the  east,  and  haviuj^-  some  L;">rio\is  views  aiid  fun 
as  \V(>1I. 

Tht^  "I'un"  lay  chii'fly  in  the  walking;-  on  the  traek.  hut.  as  a  joke, 
it  lasted  for  a  very  short  ti\ne,  It  was  ahoui  the  most  tirin^;'  mode  of 
jtroi::ri>ssion  I  ev(>r  experienced.  If  th»>  men  who  laid  the  track  liad 
only  put  the  tit>s  at  rci^iilar  distances  apart  it  would  have  been  better, 
and  why  they  did  not.  and  uevt'r  «]o.  it  ]mz/led  us  to  understand. 
We  walked  sonu>  distance  throuijh  a  very  I-  u^-  snow-shed,  but  crept. 
o\\\  ihnniLrb  a  hole  in  the  side  of  it  at  the  first  opj»ort\uuty,  for  the 
c(^ld  within  was  most  intense,  and  we  prefe<rcd  t«)  continue  our  walk 
npo  I  he  snow  which  lay  deep  and  solid  all  alouLT  beside  it  Presently 
we  came  across  a  lot  of  men  at  work,  the  "seetion  men."  ]>late-layers, 
1  ^^lppose,  we  shonUi  imII  them  in  Eui^land.  They  seenuHl  a  very 
decent  io<  of  fellows,  and,  as  we  had  ladies  with  us.  their  lanifua^'O 
%v  IS  (jnite  ch(ncc.     They  were  "  all    sorts  and  conditions  (>f  men,"  no 
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»l<nil)<.  'I'Iktc  well'  Kcvrriil  IlnliaiiH,  Iwo  wurc  Kn-iidi,  ami  wlifn  w<! 
(iilkt'd  <n  t.lu'iii  in  their  iiiilivf  ton^'iU!  were  fiicliiiiitfil,  nixl  tlicnj  wuh 
ii  Norwc^'ifiii  who  Hcdincd  (o  he  tlic  "  hoHH." 

Aiiioii^'Ht  fhf  Eiij^'liHlitnrii  vu'w.  Iwo  or  thnM'  who  (li<l  not  Hpt'iik  at 
first,  \n\t  when  fhrv  did,  their  voiccH  cleiirlv  sliowi-d  they  were  no 
eominon  men.  One  wmh  a  jm.rlieuliirly  red ried- look in}^'  fellow,  and 
when  lie  did  H|teak  lo  nH,  al'lcr  the  otherH  had  move''  on,  we  liad  Miiito 
a  (^hat.  He  (old  uh  he  eaine  from  Lint^dlnHhire,  ImM  we  did  not  learn 
liis    name.      He   lia,d   heen    in  Canada,  three  yoarH,    had    hron^dil    out 
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lia,vin}^  ha.         id  harvcHts,  lost  heari. 

So    one    I'       lin^,  h<!  packed  all   his 

valuabU's  in  his   wa^'K''>i>»  drove  away,  an      liad   not,  seen   or  heard  ;:, 

word  of  the  concern  sinee. 

*'  What  then?  "  we  asked. 

"  Oh,  then  "—well,  he  had  heen  mess  :,'  about  Winni|ief^r  till  iJl  his 
means  were  fi;one  ;  he  couhl  not  ^,'et  an\  thing  to  do  he  liked,  or  <  ould 
undertake,  so  he  had  been  working'  along  since  towards  the  west,  and 
h<»ped  to  get  on  to  Victoria  by  and  V>y.  He  had  been  working  on 
the  line,  in  fact,  where  we  found  him,  as  a  navvy. 

He  told  us  that  it  was  not  very  hard  work,  and  th<'  pay  was  2..'i0 
dols.  (  =  10s.)  per  day.  It  cost  them  '-  dols.  (  =  16s.)  a  week  foi 
board.  There  were  several  very  decent  fell.ws  in  the  crowd,  and  the 
life  was  not  nearly  so  uujdeasant  as  one  wouM  think.     He  mentioned, 
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too,  that  there  is  one  groat  advantage  in  that  country,  namely,  that  a 
man  does  not  lose  caste  by  what  he  does.  He  proposed  to  stick  to 
this  work  until  he  had  made  a  sufficient  "  raise,"  and  then  he  would 
be  off  to  Victoria,  where  he  had  friends,  but  he  could  not  appear 
before  them  in  his  present  guise. 

"  Did  his  people  at  home  know  where  he  was  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no  ;  that  would  never  do." 

Maud  asked  him,  "  Had  he  a  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  oh  yes  ;  and  a  father— sisters  too,  at  home." 

Then  why  didn't  he  WTite  to  them  ?  It  was  too  bad.  They  were 
possibly  grieving  over  him  as  lost,  gone  wrong ;  they  could  not  know 
what.  He  ought  to  write.  He  said  he  would  soon  now  ;  that  all  would 
come  out  right,  he  thought,  before  a  great  while. 

This  young  man  showed  us  their  living-places  and  their  boarding- 
house.  The  latter  was  a  freight-car,  which  was  furnished  with  table 
and  benches,  and  was  not  half  bad.  There  was  a  boarding-master 
and  a  Chinese  cook,  wlio  laughed  delightedly,  bobbing  his  pig-tailed 
head  to  the  ladv  visitors. 

This  new  acquaintance  of  ours  told  us  that  they  lived  wonderfully 
well.  We  should  be  surprised,  be  said,  if  we  knew  how  fastidious 
thepe  workmen  are.  He  bad  knowr.  gangs  to  strike,  because  they 
were  uot  supplied  with  some  delica.v.y  they  thought  they  had  a 
right  to. 

Then  he  walked  with  us  some  distance  along  the  track,  and  pointed 
out  to  us  views  which  he  thought  good,  and  theu,  as  it  was  "  knocking 
off  time  "  on  the  line,  he  Avalked  back  with  us  to  the  house.  We 
made  him  stay  to  dinner,  and,  rough  as  his  dress  was,  his  manners 
were  such  th-"t  we  felt  his  place  in  lii'e  was  not  with  working-men. 

The  girls  w  re  very  much  taken  with  him,  and  he  with  them,  no 
doubt.  After  dinner,  he  and  they  had  a  good  deal  of  confidential  talk 
together ;  but  they  never  would  tell  us  what  he  said.  So,  ever  after, 
we  used  to  speak  of  him  as  the  "  disguised  duke,"  and  they  used  to 
declare  we  were  not  so  far  wrong  as  we  might  think. 

!No  doubt,  if  one  could  find  out  the  private  history  of  a  great  many 
of  the  rough-lookiug  customers  one  meets  with  out  there,  some  very 
romantic  stories  could  be  told.  Here  is  one  that  occurred  to  a  man  I 
know,  not  many  years  ago,  and  I  can  vouch  for  part  of  it  being  truo, 
for  I  knew  the  hero. 

In  Eastern  Canada — no  matter  where — there  used  to  live  a  tall,  good- 
looking  young  Scotchman,  who  was  hired  by  a  farmer  to  drive  h.^* 
oxen,  and  generally  do  the  roughest  W(.n"k  about  the  place.  We  called 
him  "  Skve,"  because  he  said  he  came  from  that  romantic  isle. 
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We  knew  he  was  uot  an  iguoraut  mau,  by  auy  meaus,  aud  there  was 
always  something  wiuuiug  in  his  style  and  address  wbeu  he  came  iuto 
coutact  with  anyone  of  some  breeding,  and  often  I  have  heard  it  said, 
»'  Skye  is  no  common  man." 

Well,  five  years  since,  let  us  say,  a  man  I  knew  very  well  was  going 
home  for  a  visit  to  England.  He  happened  to  tell  "  Skye  "  this,  and 
that  worthy  declared  at  once  that  he  was  going  too,  on  business.  My 
friend  said,  "  Well,  all  right,"  not  seeming  to  like  the  idea  very  much 
of  travelling  with  "  Skye."  However,  when  he  got  to  Montreal,  be- 
hold there  was  Mr.  "  Skye,"  in  decent  dress,  looking  quite  a  stylish  sort 
of  man,  and  he  showed  my  friend  his  "  first-class  "  ticket  home,  by  the 
same  ship  too.  In  the  end,  they  went  together,  in  the  same  state- 
room. A  day  or  two  before  they  got  to  Liverpool,  so  my  friend  told 
me,  this  is  what  occurred.     They  were  below  alone. 

Said  "  Skye,"  "  I  don't  know  if  you  '11  be  surprised  to  hear  my  name 
is  Macdonald."  (That  was  not  the  name  he  gave,  but  will  sufSce 
for  the  purpose  of  this  narrative.) 

"  No,"  answered  my  friend,  "  I  'm  not  surprised.  I  never  supposed 
your  name  was  '  Skye,'  you  know ;  but  thought  you  had  some  private 
reason  for  keeping  dark." 

"  Well,  I  had.  I  had  a  row  with  my  people  years  ago,  and  rau 
away  to  Canada,  and  I  have  roughed  it  there  for  years,  as  you  know 
well  enough." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that ;    aud  now  ?  " 

"  A  few  weeks  ago  I  got  to  know  that  my  governor  was  dead,  and 
so  now  I  'm  going  to  take  my  proper  name  aud  place.  My  father  did 
uot  mean  badly,  I  'm  sure ;  but  he  took  the  wrong  course  with  me. 
Now  he  's  dead  aud  gone  we  '11  say  no  more  about  that.  My  mother 
and  my  sisters  live  in  London,  and  there  I  shall  live,  I  think. 
You  '11  come  aud  see  me  wheu  you're  there,  I  'm  sure?  " 

And  my  friend  said,  "  I  will.  Give  me  your  full  name  and  your 
address?     I'll  write  them  down  and  come  aud  see  you,  sure." 

And  then  the  whilom  "  Skye"  announced  that  he  was  Lord  Mac- 
donald, nothing  less, 

My  friend  said,  "  Oh,  get  out;  you're  only  joking." 

But  it  was  no  joke,  for,  sure  enough,  he  went  after  a  bit  to  the 
address  "  Skye  ''  gave  him  in  Mayfair,  and  there  "  my  lord  "  was,  no 
mistake  at  all,  and  he  was  introduced  to  the  Honourable  Flora  Mac- 
donald, and  the  Honourable  Eva,  his  two  sistei-s,  aud  to  the  Lady 
Macdonald,  his  mother,  and  he  was  asked  to  go  and  stay  with  tbera 
a  while  and  was  made  a  great  fuss  with. 

"  And  did  you  go  and  stay  there  ?  "  I  asked. 
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"  No,"  said  my  frieud  ;  "  I  dined  there  once  or  twice,  but  they  were 
tot)  '  toney  '  for  me.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  though  ;  (,'ver  since,  I  *ve 
always  been  very  carefu^  uow  I  have  treated  any  mysterious  character 
I  have  met  about  the  country,  and  I  advise  you  to  act  in  the  same 
way  ;  for  you  can't  tell  how  queer  I  felt  when  I  thought  of  the  way 
I  used  to  speak  to  '  Skye,'  before  I  knew  that  lie  was  Lord  Mac- 
donald." 

Before  we  went  to  bed  that  night,  a  telegram  had  come  to  tell  us 
that  the  train  would  be  along  next  morning  about  nine. 

After  leaving  Glacier  Hoxise,  we  entered  at  once  on  the  scene  of  the 
engineering  feat  which  is  celebrated  from  end  to  end  of  the  C.P.K., 
and  throughout  Canada. 

The  line  descends  600  feet,  and  so  gets  down  the  pass,  by  a  sei'ies 
of  double  loops,  some  six  miles  long  in  all,  acconij)lishing,  however, 
barely  two  miles  of  actual  distance. 

There  are  four,  or  more,  parallel  lines  of  railway,  running  closely 
to  each  other  generally,  but  each  at  a  different  level.  The  line  is 
carried  largely  upon  trestle  work,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  river 
which  runs  down  the  caiion,  and  finally  resumes  its  proper  course 
along  the  Illecillewaet  (Indian  for  "  swift  current"). 

It  is  a  very  deep  and  toi'tuous  valley  that  this  rapid  torrent  of 
green  glacier-water  thunders  through.  Tunnels  and  snow-sheds  along 
its  course  are  numerous,  and  trestle  bridges  very  freqiient.  I  think 
we  must  have  crossed  this  stream  from  bank  to  bank  a  dozen  times 
at  lea,  t   and  often  on  a  timber  bridge  150  feet  above  it. 

Looking  back  to  the  heights  from  whence  we  had  come,  the  cluster 
of  mountains  of  which  Mount  Sir  Donald  is  the  chief,  showed  us  a 
magnificent  sight.  Clouds  were  hanging  about  their  bases,  and  their 
peaks  were  sharply  defined  against  the  deej*  blue  sky. 

We  were  in  a  sleeping-car  again  now,  and  there  were  more  pas- 
sengers, a  doctor  with  his  wife  and  sister  among  them.  These  new 
acquaintances  were  not  as  full  of  excitement  and  delight  as  we  were, 
at  what  we  were  passing  through.  They  had  been  snowed  up  at  the 
Bow  for  two  days,  until  the  same  bridge  we  walked  over  was  repaired, 
and  they  w^ere  stoi)ped  for  two  days  more  at  Field,  whilst  some  burnt 
bridges  over  Beaver  River  were  made  safe  to  cross.  Their  experience 
had  been,  so  far,  very  much  like  ours  ;  but  they  seemed  to  think 
nothing  of  it,  and  to  care  less 

It  was  not  the  first  time  thr  Doctor  had  made  this  journey,  so  they 
had  come  prepared  with  everything  t^-ey  could  tohelj)  1o  make  things 
pleasaEit.,  ctcnspicuous  amongst  their  heap  of  goods,  piled  in  a  corner 
of  the  ear,  ]«^iug  a  l»i;,'  scjuare  hamper.     It  was  not  long  before  we 
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saw  wl:.?.t  it  contaiuod.  Nothing  less  than  all  sorts  of  food,  with 
tablecloths  and  tableware,  wine  and  whiskey,  a  stove  for  making  tea, 
and  a  most  amazing  store  of  appetizing  good  things. 

Talk  about  English  people  being  fond  of  eating,  that  Canadian 
party  l)eat  all  I  had  ever  seen.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  l)e  always 
at  it.  The  cloth  was  continually  laid  on  one  of  the  tables,  which  can 
be  conveniently  fixed  between  each  group  of  seats,  and  there  was  a 
ham,  always  in  eut,  on  ir,  and  a  bottle  always  uncorked. 

Yet,  one  very  strange  thing,  to  our  ideas,  was  that  they  never  asked 
anyone  else  to  partake.  We  were  most  friendly  and  sociable  together. 
They  must  have  heard  us  say  we  were  hungry  more  than  ouce,  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  our  journey  together,  yet  they  never  even  offered  one 
of  us,  not  even  the  girls,  a  biscuit  or  a  glass  of  Avine.  I  think  the 
old  hospitable  Canadian  customs  are  dying  out,  nay,  I  'm  sure  they 
are  ;  more  's  the  pity  !  I  don't  Indieve  we  English  could  have  feasted 
comfortably  as  those  good  people  did,  with  hungry  (companions 
looking  on. 

Another  queer  thing  was  that,  whenever  a  meal  was  served  in  the 
dining-car,  they  went  there  and  partook.  It  appeared  as  if  they 
thought  no  opportunity  of  consuming  a  "square  meal"  should  be 
lost.  The  "  lunches  "  they  were  always  taking  in  between  times  didn't 
count. 

The  gorge  through  which  the  Illecillewaet  runs  is  wide  in  some 
places,  and  there  it  is  tilled  with  a  forest  of  grand  cedars,  firs  and 
pines.  Here  we  first  saw  the  Douglas  pines  iov  which  British  Colum- 
bia is  so  famous.  Near  the  station  at  Illecillewaet,  which  is  a  water- 
tank  and  telegraph  office,  there  is  a  silver  mine  at  work,  but  whether 
it  pays  or  not  we  could  not  hear. 

Albert  Canon  was  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  many  we  passed, 
with  its  cataract  falling  from  at  least  two  hundred  feet  above  to 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  track,  which  runs  close  in  front  of  it  on 
trestle-work. 

Soon  we  came  to  a  more  level  country,  seeing,  above  the  burnt 
forest,  Mount  Begbie  and  Twin  Butte  towering  on  high.  Then  we 
stopped  at  Revelstoke,  close  to  where  this  strangely  named  river  we 
had  travelled  down  joins  the  Columbia,  the  banks  of  which  we  were 
now  on  again  ;  and  so  we  had  crossed  the  Selkirks. 

The  '  something  wrong  ahead  "  we  heard  of  at  the  Glacier  Hotel 
was  a  fact,  as  we  ascertamed  here.  What  it  really  was  we  never 
heard,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  we  could  find  out  how  long  we 
were  likely  to  be  delayed  at  that  charming  spot.  I  ripeak  sarcastic- 
ally this  time,  for  it  was  a  wretched  hole ;  the  most  forlorn-looking 
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colloctioii  of  Hhiicks  and  shanties,  rotten  tents,  and  booths  of  l)ou^'h8 
and  mud,  we  ever  saw,  planted  on  swainpv  ground,  with  statjnaut 
water,  l)hiok  and  fetid  pools,  rank  growths  of  skunk  cabbages,  old 
rotten  lo<^8  and  broken  pots  and  tins,  empty  bottles,  old  cl»)the8, 
steaming  and  festering  in  the  hot  sun,  all  about  it.  Flies  swarmed  in 
millions,  mosquitoes  not  a  few  ;  several  butterflies  were  seen,  but 
were  nothing  much  to  look  at.  After  the  grand  natural  scenes  we 
had  just  come  from,  this  forlorn  affair  was  simply  awful.  It  was  hot, 
too,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind.  Through  the  f(»rest  of  gaunt  trees, 
littered  with  broken  logs  and  stumps,  there  ran  a  trail  to  the  river, 
something  under  a  mile  away.  So,  when  the  conductor  at  last  as- 
sured us  that  we  should  not  leave  till  15  o'clock,  at  soonest,  a  number 
of  us  went  along  this  path  to  see  the  river,  and  there  we  found  the 
mining  town  of  Fargo.  It  consisted  of  a  row  of  little  lumber  houses 
along  the  river-bank — a  sort  of  street — a  few  rough  hotels  and  stores, 
dancing-rooms  and  groggories  ;  but  it  was  airy,  open,  and  fairly 
clean,  and  there  was  the  beautiful  river  near. 

One  of  our  party  bought  a  bear-skin  for  thirt,y  dollars.  They  said 
it  was  a  grizzly,  but  I  doubt  it.  For  elk-skins  (wapiti)  they  asked  us 
fifteen  dollars,  properly  dressed  for  nse. 

On  a  bank,  amongst  the  half-burnt  trees  and  stumps,  I  found  a 
place  to  sketch,  but  I  had  not  been  at  work  half-an-hour  before  the 
woods  were  filled  with  shouts  of  "  All  aboard  !  "  Making  haste  back 
to  the  station,  I  found  it  was  a  hoax — "  a  high  old  joke,"  they  called 
it.  It  was,  however,  too  hot,  and  the  scene  was  so  little  worth 
doing,  that  I  concluded  to  take  my  ease  in  the  car  for  the  rest  of 
our  stay. 

During  the  early  afternoon  it  was  announced  that  the  Company, 
regretting  our  delay,  had  ordered  dinner  for  all  the  passengers ;  so, 
by  and  by,  we  found  a  plentiful,  if  not  a  very  refined,  rej^ast  spread 
for  lis  in  a  shanty  near.  Good  bread  and  butter,  fair  tea,  and  every 
tinned  article  that  the  stores  could  supply. 

We  were  waited  on  by  men  in  long  boots  and  jerseys,  some  of 
whom  had  revolvers  in  their  hip  pockets,  and  some  had  formidable 
knives.  Despite  of  these  adornments,  they  were  all  quite  harmless, 
and  did  their  best  to  attend  to  our  wants. 

Our  two  young  ladies  were  the  centre  of  attraction.  I  believe  that 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  made  some  excuse  or  other  for 
coming  in  and  having  a  look  at  them.  Our  gormandizing  fellow- 
passengers  preferred  their  own  provisions,  and,  for  the  first  and  only 
tini"  that  journey,  neglected  to  share  the  table  provided  by  the 
C.P.K. 
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The  Coliunbia  rivor  at  KevclHtoke  is  iiavi^'aldt;  for  stt'aiiiorH,  but  wo 
did  not  hoar  that  there  were  any  stvatneis  navigating'  it. 

It  was  16  o'clock  (4  p.m.)  when  word  came  that  wc  could  go 
ahead,  and  soon  after  we  started.  Wo  thou  had  to  crows  ttio  Gold 
Bauge. 

Those  mountains  differ  considt-rably  from  tho  Selkirks  and  tho 
Rockies,  not  heiuj^  so  lofty.  Their  summits  are  usually  dome-shaiiod, 
nud  are  frequent' y  crowned  with  snow.  They  are  much  more  broken 
in  their  formatiou,  and  looser  in  their  structure.  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  before  the  fire  ravaged  them,  thoy  were  very  beautiful,  for  bits 
are  so  still  that  have  escaped,  thou^'h  not  so  (jrand,  so  awe-inspiring, 
as  the  other  mountains  we  had  traversed. 

Alluvial,  or  placer-mining,  for  ^'old,  is  the  occupation  of  most  of  the 
few  inhabitants,  tho  rest  are  prospecting  for  gold,  or  providing  in 
«ome  way  for  miners'  wants. 

We  ascended  this  G-old  Range  by  moderate  cuttings  and  easy  gra- 
dients, till  we  got,  iu  less  than  ton  miles,  to  Summit  Like,  some 
two  thousand  foot  in  altitude.  Here  wo  were  on  the  ridge  dividing 
the  waters  flowing  to  the  Pacific,  part  going  south  by  tho  Columbia, 
and  the  rest  going  north  by  the  Fraser.  It  is  said  that  there  was 
very  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  route  through  these  mountains,  and 
much  credit  is  given  to  those  who,  in  tho  end,  discovered  the  route 
the  railroad  has  been  laid  through.  When  wo  were  ascending  the 
slope  that  day,  Moffat  told  us  the  story,  which  has  been  printed  and 
published  the  world  over,  I  suppose,  about  tho  C.P.R.  engineers  not 
knowing  what  direction  to  take  to  find  a  pass.  Seeing  an  eagle 
flying  out  of  a  valley,  or  into  one,  they  followed  it,  and  thus  found 
the  Eagle  River  and  the  Eagle  Pass. 

There  was  a  man  in  the  car  with  us,  who  then  remarked,  "  Which 
is  all  a  romance,  a  very  pretty  story,  but  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 
How  could  they  follow  an  eagle  through  such  a  countrv  as  this — 
through  any  country,  indeed?" 

"  Do  you  know  the  truth,  then  ?  "  someone  asked  him. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  he  replied.  "It's  just  this.  Many  years  ago  the 
pass  was  known  and  surveyed  by  British  Columbian  engineers,  but, 
of  course,  when  the  swell  Canadians  from  the  East  came  along,  they 
ignored  what  we  had  done,  and  claimed  to  have  discovered  every- 
thing anew.  I  do  know  a  little  about  it ;  and,  if  you  like,  I  '11  toll 
you  the  true  story." 

We  said  we  should  very  much  like  to  hear  it,  and  so  he  went  on  as 
follows : 

"  You  know  that  British  Columbia  joined  the  Dominion  on  the 
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distinct  understanding  that,  within  ton  years,  a  railway  from  ocean 
to  ocean  should  be  constructed.  That  union  was  entered  into  on 
July  Ist,  1871.  The  same  month,  Messrs.  W.  Moberly  and  R. 
McLennan,  district  engineers,  wore  sent  by  the  chief  Dominion  en- 
gineer, Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  to  begin  operations,  which  showed 
how  anxious  the  Dominion  Qovernmont  was  to  redeem  its  pledge. 

"  One  of  the  parties  organized  by  those  engineers  was  commanded 
by  Mr.  Mohun,  who  was  directed  to  survey  the  Eaglo  Pass,  not  to  dis- 
cover it,  mark  you,  for  that  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Moberly  as  early  as 
1865.  He  first  explored  that  pass,  though  Mohun  surveyed  it  for 
the  railway,  which  was  then  being  built  from  the  Pacific  coast  east- 
wards. On  the  14th  of  August,  1871,  Mohun  drove  the  first  stake 
of  the  C.P.R.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eagle  River,  near  the  end  of  the 
bridge  which  we  shall  cross  pretty  soon;  and  fourteen  years  later, 
November  7th,  1885,  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  or  Sir  Donald  Smith— I 
don't  know  which — drove  the  last  spike  of  the  railway  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  same  spot.  Yet  they  claiyn  that,  within  a  couple  of 
years  or  so,  the  Eagle  Pass  was  first  known.  Thst  won't  do ;  it  is 
too  thin." 

"  But  the  London  Times  tells  a  different  story." 

"  Very  likely ;  I  know  nothing  about  that.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  only  right  that  Mr.  Moberly  and  Mr.  Mohun  should  receive  the 
credit  that  is  really  due  to  them.  You  see,  some  time  in  1872,  the 
idea  of  carrying  the  road  through  that  way  at  all  was  abandoned. 
It  was  proposed  then  to  carry  it  by  the  Yellow  Head  Pass.  Then 
was  the  time  when  the  exploration  of  the  lUecillewaet,  or  Moberly 
Pass,  was  made,  which  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Mohun  under  Mr. 
Moberly 's  instructions.  But  not  till  May  1881  was  the  lUecillewaet 
traversed  from  end  to  end,  and  Major  Rogers  was  the  first  white  man 
who  went  through  it.  In  1880  the  Government  finally  decided  to 
adopt  the  Fraser  route  to  the  coast ;  the  lUecillewaet  was  chosen,  and 
was  re-named  'Rogers's  Pass,'  while  Eagle  Pass,  which  had  been 
known  for  many  years,  was  taken  in,  too,  on  the  line  of  route." 

"  You  seem  to  take  a  great  interest  in  this  subject,"  we  remarked. 

'•  Most  British  Columbians  do,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  I  was  one  of 
the  party  who  did  this  survey,  and  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  the 
credit  due  to  us." 

At  this  there  was  a  general  shout  of  applause. 

He  was  just  a  quiet,  ordinary -looking  individual.  We  never  heard 
his  name,  but  he  said  he  had  been  a  resident  in  Victoria  from  very 
early  days.  Later  on,  he  told  us  more  of  the  adventures  of  the  early 
explorers,  in  some  such  strain  as  this — 
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"Those  now  traversing  this  road  in  comfortable  carriages  cannot 
easily  realise  the  tliiiiculties  we  engineers  had  to  encounter  in  the 
early  days  of  the  surveys.  Every  care  was  taken,  and  Government 
did  not  spare  any  expense  in  furnishing  the  parties  with  all  neces- 
saries. But  when  vou  come  to  consider  that  these  parties  were  cut 
off  for  months  at  a  time  from  the  outer  world,  were  hemmed  in  by 
inhospitable  mountains,  and  were  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles,  often 
of  trackless  forest,  from  their  camps  and  their  base  of  supplies,  you 
may  suppose  that  they  had  hardships  enough  to  endure.  Yet  they 
did  their  work,  rain  or  shine,  heat  or  cold,  and  what  they  did  has  at 
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last  ciilminated  in  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  of  this  cen- 
tury. For  example,  on  December  the  22nd,  1871,  Moberly  reached 
camp  from  Howe  Pass.  He  had  crossed  the  terrific  Selkirk  range  on 
snow-shoei,  resting  a  day  or  two  only,  and  then  continuing  his  jour- 
ney, every  step  on  snow-shoes,  by  way  of,  mark  you — by  way  of  the 
Eagle  Pass  to  Kamloopa !     Oh,  I  know  a  lot  about  this  business." 

Then  there  were  other  tokens  of  approval,  soon  after  which  the 
man  I  have  been  quoting  left  the  train,  and  we  saw  him  no  more.  I 
have  no  positive  personal  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  what  he  told 
us ;  but  as  I  subsequently   became  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Morland, 
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who  knew  Mr.  Mohiin  in  Vancouver,  and  as  he  corroborated  all  I  have 
just  put  down,  the  tale  seems  very  likely  indeed  to  be  true;  and, 
if  true,  it  certainly  should  be  recorded. 

Summit  Lake  is  long  and  narrow,  the  water  being  beautifully 
clear.  When  we  passed  it  the  woods  on  the  further  side  were  on 
fire,  and  the  smoke,  the  burning  forest,  and  the  mountains  over  all 
were  reflected  sharply  in  it,  making  a  very  striking  picture. 

Down  from  this  lake  the  Eagle  River  escapes,  really  passing 
through,  or  forming,  a  succession  of  narrow  lakes,  all  joined  together 
by  the  stream.  The  railroad  crosses  from  one  side  to  the  other  as  need 
may  be.  We  were  much  struck  with  Griffin  Lake  ;  and  then  we  came 
to  Shuswa]),  which  is  a  most  peculiar  sheet  of  water,  in  that  it  has 
numerous  arms  running  in  and  around  the  mountains  and  hills  in 
every  direction.  The  railroad  runs  across  some  of  them  and  oround 
others.  At  Shicamous  Arm  we  crossed  on  a  bridge  at  the  narroAvs, 
where  we  were  attracted  by  a  most  charmingly  situated  little  inn,  at 
which  I  ascertained  fair  accommodation  is  to  be  had;  so  I  proposed 
to  stay  there,  by  and  by,  for  a  few  days'  sketching  and  fishing. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  hereabouts  are  full  of  fish ;  and,  in  the  proper 
season,  ducks  and  geese  are  found  there  in  immense  numbers.  How- 
ever, a  man  on  the  platform  at  the  station  whispered  to  me,  "  Don't 
come  here  in  mosquito  time,  mind !  "  I  remembered  his  words  some 
time  afterwards. 

We  travelled  beside  the  Salmon  Arm  of  Lake  Shuswap  for  many 
miles — fifty,  at  least — turning  as  it  turned  in  almost  every  direction. 
The  sun  was  setting  as  we  passed  a  very  beautiful  part  of  this  Arm, 
and  the  smoke  from  a  burning  headland  rose  between  us  and  the 
west.  All  was,  as  in  Summit,  and  in  all  the  other  lakes,  reflected 
perfectly,  and  the  scene  was  most  striking.  The  glorious  colours  of 
the  sunset,  veiled  and  coloured  by  the  smoke,  the  deep  purple  and 
indigo  of  the  dense  pine  woods,  the  distant  lilac  mountains,  all 
reflected  in  the  smooth  water-mirror,  foi'med  a  scene  we  shall  not 
easily  forget. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  what  we  saw  this  afternoon  and  evening 
was  more  like  Scottish,  and,  in  a  few  places,  English  lake  scenery, 
than  anything  we  had  yet  seen  in  America.  But  the  dense  purple- 
black  forests  of  pines — in  many  cases,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  wrecked 
and  made  horrible  by  fire — gave  the  landscape  a  character  of  its  own, 
purely  Canadian,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  i)eculiarly  British 
Columbian. 

We  were  told  that  there  are  many  Indians  in  these  parts.  If  we 
saw  any,  as  I  suppose  we  did,  we  did  not  recognize  them  as  such. 
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for  they  aru  not  at  all  like  the  Indians  of  the  plains.  They  dress 
in  white  man's  style;  they  work  alon^  the  lino,  and  generally  are 
not  easily  distinguishable  from  the  Italians,  many  of  whom  are 
employed  in  the  same  way  as  they  are. 

In  the  forests  here,  and  for  many  miles  back,  even  into  the  Selkirks, 
we  were  much  amuHcd  by  the  gangs  of  Chinese,  which,  right  away 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  are  much  employed  by  the  C.P.U.  Our  two 
young  ladies  were  greatly  interested  in  them,  and  always  when  we 
passed  a  crowd,  or  c'ven  a  single  one,  they  waved  a  hundkerchief  or 
something  to  them,  and  "John"  always  replied  by  a  smile  or  some 
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token  of  interest.  We  never  did  this.to  any  of  the  white  parties  we 
passed ;  somehow  they  always  looked  too  solemn  aud  serious,  as  if 
they  would  not  cai'e  at  all  for  a  passing  salute.  But  John  Chinaman 
always  looked  happy,  and  always  smiled,  when  spoken  to  or  noticed. 

I  need  not  explain  that  most  of  the  time  our  party  assembled  on 
the  platform  outside  the  car,  on  camp-stools  or  on  the  steps  ;  and,  as 
we  did  not  travel  at  such  a  great  rate  as  an  English  express  train 
does,  this  sort  of  amusement  was  generally  possible. 

As  I  before  remarked,  after  our  late  experiences  in  the  Selkirks 
and  the  Rockies,  the  scenery  of  the  Gold  Range  and  the  Eagle 
River  Pass  did  not  appear  so  terribly  grand.     There  were  none  of 
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the  towering  ice-clad  peaks,  though  snow-caps  were  seldom  out  of 
sight. 

There  were  no  awful  canons,  no  roaring,  raging  rivers  and  imposing 
cataracts,  no  splintered  craigs  and  awe-inspiring  valleys  ;  yet  I 
believe  that  for  beauty,  for  picturesque  scenery,  for  pictures,  in  a 
word,  what  we  witnessed  that  afternoon  and  evening  after  we  left 
Bevelstoke  surpassed  all. 

We  passed  Shuswap  station  about  dark,  and  then  Duck's,  shortly 
after  which  we  went  to  rest,  giving  instructions  to  the  porter  to  call 
us  at  day-break  without  fail,  for  then  we  knew  we  should  be  passing 
some  very  interesting  parts. 

We  passed  Kamloops  during  the  night,  and  therefore  did  not  see 
that  town,  which  is  quite  an  old  one  for  those  parts.  It  must  be 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  since  it  was  started,  round  a  post  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  ranching  country, 
grazing  being  the  business  of  the  district,  and  always  must  be,  though 
we  heard  of  saw-mills  and  other  industries  being  carried  on ;  but, 
this  being  a  "  bunch-grass  "  country,  cattle-farming,  or  ranching,  is 
its  mainstay.  Here,  we  were  told,  is  produced  "  the  best  beef  in 
the  world  "  ;  but  we  had  heard  that  in  so  many  places  already. 
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DOWN   THE    PACIFIC   SLOPE. 


Father  Torry  tunis  up. — A  Little  Mystification. — Moruiiif^  on  tlie  Thompson 
River. — Father  Terry  t'orgots  his  Breviary. — His  Doscriptiun  of  Kamloops, 
and  Opinions  thereon. — What  we  saw  from  the  Train. — The  "  City "  of 
Lytton. — The  Fraser  Caflons  and  the  Cascade  Mountains. — Feats  of  Kngineer- 
ing. — Changefuhiess  of  tho  Scenery. — Sisco  Bridge. — Luxuriance  of  the 
Vegetation. — Tho  Yale  and  Cariboo  Trail. — What  British  Columbia  was  in 
"  the  Early  Days." — Present  Decay  of  once  Flourishing  Settlements. — 
Habitations  and  their  Inhabitants. — My  Opinion  of  the  Chinese. — Breakfast 
at  North  Bend. — More  Delightful  Scenery. — An  Indian  Coniotory. — The 
Trutch  Suspension  Bridge. — An  Indian  Fisherman.  — Our  two  Fair  Ladies. — 
Maggie's  Love  and  Maud's  Objections. — Boston  Bar. — Yale. — A  Perishing 
City. — Hope. — Port  Moody  and  Disappointment. — The  Sea!  The  Sea! — 
Glorious  Views. — Vancouver  City  reached. 


After  we  were  all  in  our  berths  at  Kamloops  several  new  passengers 
came  on  board,  and  into  our  "  sleeper  "  entered  one  whose  jovial  brogue 
sounded  very  familiar  to  me.  I  was  half-asleep  when  I  first  beard  it, 
but  I  soon  awoke,  fully  alive  to  the  situation.  So,  from  behind  my 
curtains,,  and  in  a  disguised  voice,  I  called  out — 

"  Is  that  Father  Terry  ?  " 

"  Indade,  thin,  it  is,"  he  replied,  quickly,  from  a  berth  near,  where 
he  had  been  located  by  the  porter ;  "  and  I  'd  loike  to  know,  so  I 
would,  who  it  is  that  knows  me  here." 

"Faith,  thin,"  I  answered,  "you're  well  known  here,  Father 
Terry ;  and  there 's  more  here  nor  me  who  knows  you." 

"  An'  who  may  1  have  the  banner  of  talkin*  with  ?  Sure,  it  *s 
proud  I  am  to  know  I  'm  travelling  with  frinds.  But  would  yez 
kindly  tell  me  yere  name  ?  " 

"  Oh !  wait.  Father  Terry,  till  morning.  You  '11  be  surprised  and 
pleased  too." 

"  Ah,  thin,  tell  me  now,  who  is  it  that 's  spaking  ?  Sure,  I  can't 
slape  aisy  till  I  know." 
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"  Then  if  you  can't  sleep,  you  Ml  be  up  bright  and  early ;  so  pi  :&»e 
call  me,  for  I  don't  want  to  miss  seeing  anything,  you  know." 

"An'  who  will  I  call  "  he  asked,  witb  as  innocent  a  voice  as  if  he 
were  a  sucking  dove. 

"  No  you  don't,  Fathei  Terry,"  I  answered.  "  You  get  up  by  day- 
light, and  you  '11  see." 

Then  someone  in  the  next  berth  began  to  grumble  about  the 
talking,  so  we  said  good-night  to  each  other,  and  I  fell  asleep. 

The  day  had  but  just  broken  when  I  got  out  to  my  usual  post  of 
observation.  I  was  the  first "  on  deck,"  and  had  a  very  enjoyable 
half-hour  before  any  others  joined  me.  I  found  we  were  passing 
along  the  banks  of  the  Thompson  Biver,  through  a  most  peculiar 
country,  very  difficult  to  describe. 

I  think  we  were  near  a  station  called  Ashcroft  when  it  became 
quite  light.  The  caiion  through  which  the  river  rushes  is  very 
tortuous  in  its  course.  Here  steep  and  rocky  ridgi .  nearly  cross 
it,  leaving  only  a  passage  for  the  swiftly-flowing  flood;  there  it 
widens,  enclosing  spaces  of  bottom  land  on  which  I  saw  some  cattle 
grazing,  and  on  T/hich  a  few  weather-beaten  habitations  could  be 
distinguished,  generally  far  below  us.  Then  there  would  occur  a 
kind  of  embankment  of  alluvial  soil,  usually  covered  with  bushes 
and  what  looked  like  the  remains  of  heavy  forest.  Here,  too,  were 
visible  some  few  shanties,  with  evidences  of  man's  labour  in  the 
shape  of  cuttings  and  washed-out  sluices.  These  were  the  celebrated 
"  bars,"  the  "  placer  "  diggings,  which  in  the  past  have  yielded  large 
quantities  of  gold,  and  even  now  it  is  said  they  are  very  rich.  But 
it  seems  that,  at  present.  Chinamen  and  Indians  are  the  principal 
workers;  for  the  daily  average  return  from  the  cradling  and  the 
sluicing  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  a  white  man's  wages  as  estimated  in 
that  country. 

Beyond,  the  canon  narrowed  up,  the  hills  beside  it  became  steeper 
and  stranger  still  in  form,  and  as  the  sun  began  to  touch  with  gold 
the  topmost  peaks  of  the  mountains,  and  to  make  the  distant  snow- 
caps  blush  at  his  presence,  I  saw  Father  Terry  coming  through  the  car. 
Directly  he  saw  me,  there  was  a  right  hearty  greeting  between  us. 
Of  course  he  declared  he  knew  perfectly  well  who  it  was  who  had 
spoken  to  him  in  the  night,  though  I'm  sure  he  didn't;  and  he 
declared  positively  he  knew  who  was  with  me,  which  I  daresay  he 
did,  for,  seeing  me,  he  could  easily  guess  wbc^  the  others  were.  Evi- 
dently he  was  delighted  at  our  meeting ;  and  so  was  I,  for  Father 
Terry  is  a  real  good  sort,  in  his  private  capacity  at  any  rate,  and  I 
believe  that  if  there  were  more  like  him  in  what  he  always  called 
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"  Ould  Ireland  "  there  would  be  more  peace  and  contentment  in  that 
much-tried  land. 

"An'  how  is  Mr.  Selby?  And  how  are  the  young  Icddies  and  Mr. 
Tom — and  how  are  you?"  ho  asked  me,  with  a  hundred  and  one 
other  quentions,  as  quickly  as  he  could  rattle  them  out ;  and  "  Where 
do  you  come  from  ?  "  "  Where  are  you  going  to  stay  next  ?  " 

But  before  I  could  answer  him  Mr.  Selby  and  Tom  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  very  soon  Maud  and  Maggie  followed,  all  smiles  and 
welcomes ;  and  he  got  so  excited  with  pleasure  that  I  believe  he  quite 
forgot  his  Breviary  that  morning. 

It  was  not  long  before  all  the  passengers  were  about,  and  conversa- 
tion became  general.  The  air  was  so  clear,  the  morning  sun  so 
bright  and  cheerful,  and  our  surroundings,  which  were  changing 
every  moment  from  one  strange  scene  to  another,  were  so  attractive 
us  to  cause  frequent  outbursts  of  delight  aud  interest ;  at  least,  from 
among  us  "old-country  people."  The  Canadians  present  seemed 
much  less  enthusiastic,  and  generally,  I  noticed,  seemod  to  be  far  less 
outspoken  about  the  beauties  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery  than  we 
*'  Britishers  "  were ;  so  I  don't  know  what  thev  felt. 

"  Tou  joined  the  train  at  Kamloops,  Father  Terry,  I  think.  How 
long  were  you  there  ?  "  Mr.  Selby  asked  him. 

"  Nearly  a  week,"  he  answered ;  '*  an'  a  most  deloitful  week  it  was. 
It 's  a  foine  country  round  there,  bedad ;  I  've  never  seen  the  loike 
of  it.  It 's  a  land  to  do  the  heart  of  a  man  good ;  and,  faith,  there  's 
plenty  av  it  too." 

"Many  settlers?" 

"  No,  not  so  many.  There 's  plenty  of  room  for  more,  anyway,  but 
it 's  mostly  cattle  is  in  it,  you  know — ranching,  they  call  it ;  and 
there's  no  end  of  room  for 'em  all  around.  It's  what  they  call  a 
'  bunch-grass '  country.  Oh !  'tis  a  moighty  purty  place ;  all  about 
Kamloops  Lake,  and  up  and  down  the  river,  wherever  there 's  water, 
it 's  foine — just  that,  wherever  there 's  water ;  but  I  belave  it 's  a 
moighty  dhry  country  all  summer ! " 

"  Some  nice  people  settled  about  there,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Indade  then,  there  is ;  for,  you  see,  the  loife  of  the  ranchers  is  a 
bould  and  a  stirrin'  one,  and  there's  lots  of  ould-country  people 
there  who  came  with  money  and  have  gone  into  the  business  big. 
There 's  a  foine  prospect  ahead  for  the  Kamloops  district,  so  I  'm 
tould  by  everyone  that 's  in  it ;  and  I  believe  it 's  the  thruth,  so 
I  do." 

"  Did  you  stay  at  all  on  the  prairies,  Father  Terry  ?  "  someone 
asked. 
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"  Well  then,  I  did  not,"  he  answered  sharply.  "  I  didn't  like  the 
apj)earanee  of  that  part.  Sure,  there's  nothing  to  look  at — just  the 
sky  and  the  grass.  Oh,  it  may  be  a  very  grand  place,  but  Oi  didn't 
admire  it,  an'  I  wouldn't  stop  in  it.  But  there,  alnjut  Kamloops, 
there 's  beautiful  scenery  and  foine  pasture  :  it 's  a  pleasant  land  to  the 
eye,  it  looks  like  a  coimtry  to  mak«  one's  home  in  and  work — at  laste, 
it  does  look  so  now ;  but  I  heard  that  that  is  only  neiir  water,  to  be 
Biure.     I  think  there  's  Home  benefit  in  that,  d  'ye  moiud." 

"  Any  mosquitoes  there,  Father  Terry  ?  "  I  asked,  for  those  animals 
interest  me  very  greatly,  much  more  than  cattle  or  sheep,  I  'lu 
sure. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  replied,  "  I  '11  say  nothing  on  that  {)oint.  Sure, 
I  '11  lave  them  in  pace ;  and,  bedad,  it 's  more  than  they  left  me." 

I  quite  understood  him. 


ON  THE  THOMPSON  RIVEB. 


Then  most  of  the  friends  present  began  a  discussion  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  different  parts  of  Canada.  Some  were  for  the 
prairies,  and  some  for  the  forest-covered  districts ;  some  were  for  the 
east,  some  for  the  west.  Tom  Selby  and  his  father  were  not  the  least 
interested,  either ;  but  the  girls  and  I  seemed  to  care  more  about  our 
present  sxirroundings,  and,  as  we  sat  on  camp-stools  on  the  tail  of 
the  train,  this  is  some  slight  description  of  what  we  saw. 

The  train  was  still  running  beside  the  Thompson  river,  but,  far 
above  it,  on  our  left,  was  a  range  of  most  peculiar  hills,  almost  moun- 
tains.    They  seemed  to  consist  of   immense  heaps  of  grey  shingle. 
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which  biul  been  tut  by  wind  and  rain  into  the  most  peculiar  forma, 
aH  shown  in  my  sketch.  On  the  flat  u>pH  were  sonu;  Hcattered  fir- 
trees,  generally  spniceH — like  them  in  form,  at  any  rate— and  there 
were  a  few  here  and  there  in  the  gullies.  Occasionally  there  were 
some  bushes  to  be  seen,  but  there  was  no  grass,  and  very  little  green 
of  any  kind.  A  most  parched  up,  weird-looking  scene  it  was,  and  as 
we  travelled  through  it,  the  loose  shingle  seemed  to  l)e  always  trick- 
ling  down  beside  us,  loosened  by  the  vibration  of  the  passing  train. 
We  passed  over  many  lofty  trestle  bridges,  crossing  deep  gullies 
cut  into  the  sides  of  the  canon.  Below  us,  on  the  right, 
the  river  hurried  on,  its  banks  clothed  but  sparely  with  pines 
and  bushes,  whilst  across  it,  on  the  further  side,  the  same  descrip- 
tion  of  country  prevailed,  though  not  so  high  or  broken.  In  the 
distance,  we  had  always  mountain  ranges  in  sight,  and  very  frequently 
snow-caps. 

We  frequently  passed  patches  of  flowers,  generally  growing  close 
to  the  track ;  but  it  so  happened  that,  at  the  stopping-places  there 
were  none,  and  we  were  quite  imable  to  judge  what  they  were  without 
handling  them.  Shortly,  away  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  canon  on 
our  right,  we  passed  a  bridge  spanning  the  river.  A  ulight  enough 
structure  it  appeared,  and  the  road  leading  down  to  it  was  a  strangely 
dangerous-looking  affair  too,  which  we  saw  when  it  passed  under  the 
track,  and  went  twisting  and  winding  away  up  into  the  mountains 
above  us.  This  was  at  Spence's  Bridge.  After  that  the  river  became 
a  wild  torrent ;  trestle  bridges  Avere  more  numerous  and  lofty ;  wo 
rushed  through  many  short  tunnels,  timber  became  still  more 
scattered,  and  the  whole  scene  seemed  to  be  more  and  more  barren 
and  dry  and  iminvitiug.  At  length  we  stopped,  after  quite  an  hour's 
steaming,  at  the  town  of  Lytton. 

Lytton  is  situated  on  a  large  flat  space  at  the  junction  of  the 
Thompson  and  the  Fraser  Rivers.  It  consists,  now-a-days,  of  a 
number  of  weather-beaten  cabins,  scattered  widely  apart  on  high 
land  overlooking  both  streams.  There  were,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen 
buildings  which  could  honestly  be  called  houses,  and  there  were 
stores,  no  doubt.  I  asked  about  a  stopping- place,  and  was  told  that 
there  is  just  one  inn  there,  and  the  conductor  of  our  train  warned 
me  that  it  would  be  rather  a  risky  place  to  stay  at. 

At  one  time  Lytton  was  a  flourishing  village — they  called  it  a  city, 
I  understand.  It  had  a  white  population,  in  those  famous  days,  of 
quite  a  thousand  souls,  besides  several  hundred  Indians.  There 
was  an  Episcopal  and  also  a  Catholic  church,  and  a  public  school, 
and  there  was  a  fire-engine.     But  this  was  in  the  days  of  the  gold- 
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di><Kin^8,  wlu'U  tho  bars  acroBH  and  aloti^;  the  FraHor  wore  yioldiiiK 
their  pouiidH  w.>i^hf  of  \fiA*\  per  dav,  and  evt'rything  wah  flt>urishing. 
Now, alas,  tho  "pay  dirt  has  petorod  out."  Only  a  few  IndiauH  and 
Chinese  pottor  about,  and  Lytton,  to  all  appearance,  has  followed  in 
tho  steps  of  tho  Ooldou  Hars.  However,  I  am  informed  that,  even 
yet,  a  very  considorablo  tiade  is  done  by  tho  wholesale  stores  in  dis- 
tributing merchandise  to  tho  settlomonts  and  ranches  north  and 
south,  and  that  there  is  still  a  largt^  band  of  Indians  up  and  down 
the  rivers  and  lakes  of  those  regions,  who  ever  ear  require  more 
and  more  of  tho  white  man's  goods.  So,  it  is  more  than  probable,  in 
years  to  come,  Lytton  may  again  resume  its  proud  position  of  a  city, 
with  a  thousand  white  inhabitants. 

This  miserable-looking  collection  of  tumble-down  shacks  and  di- 
lapidated habitations,  is  even  now  the  fifth  city,  town,  village,  hamlet, 
call  it  what  you  will,  of  British  Columbia,  though,  I  suppose,  Donald 
and  Revelstoke  will  be  very  angry  when  they  see  this  assertion  in 
print ;  but  they  are  of  to-day.  Lytton  is  ancient,  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  old. 

The  scenery  round  Lytton  is  fine  of  its  kind.  From  a  little  to  tho 
west  of  north,  there  comes  in  tho  Frasor  River,  which  rises  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  northwards,  having  its  sources  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  is  here  a  rapid  clay-coloured  stream,  of  considerable  width, 
and  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Thompson  becomes  of  still  greater 
volume,  of  a  still  more  turbulent  character ;  and  it  hurries  dowu 
through  its  famous  cailons  to  the  Straits  of  Georgia  and  to  the 
Pacific,  a  river  of  very  respectable  dimensions  indeed. 

A  very  few  minutes  after  leaving  this  town,  we  also  left  the 
Thompson,  with  its  strange  surroundings,  which  are,  to  my  ideas,  of 
a  particularly  uninviting  aspect  as  a  place  to  settle  in  ;  and  we  were 
about  to  pass  along  the  great  gorge  by  which  the  Fraser  makes  its 
way  through  the  Cascade  or  Coast  Range  of  mountains.  We  travelled 
down  the  left,  or  east,  bank  of  the  river.  The  scene  was  greatly 
changed ;  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  this  famous  river  were  mag- 
nificent, in  size  and  form  as  well.  They  were  generally  well-timbered 
to  their  bases,  where  not  torn  open  by  the  stream,  and  exhibited  bare 
rocky  cliffs  full  of  colour  and  beauty.  It  was  not  all  pine  and  fir 
timber  now ;  there  were  many  deciduous  trees  amongst  them,  some 
quite  new  to  us,  and  there  were  clumps  of  bushes,  and  creepers  trailing 
down  the  cliffs.  Exclamations  of  delight  and  wonder  were  con- 
tinually escaping  from  my  two  fair  and  enthusiastic  companions. 

The  engineering  feats  so  successfully  performed  in  the  Rocky  and 
Selkirk  Mountains,  and  in  the  Gold  Range,  seemed  to  me  to  be  sur- 
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pMsed  by  tbu  Hkill  displayt^d  in  couvcyiiiK  the  C.P.R.  duwn  the 
Thompson  and  thu  Fr'Hur.  It  may  Ih\  uod  it  probably  iH,  bocauHO 
the  resultH  aecompliHi.ed  in  thiH  latter  portion  are  bo  T<>ry  evident 
to  the  pttHscnger  paBsinj^  by  and  over  them — the  occurrence  of  atu- 
pendouB  brid^en,  of  remarkable  cuttingH,  of  sharp  turns  and  tunnel- 
lings  bcinff  ho  frequent— that  one  in  apt  to  be  more  struck  with  the 
amazing  skill  displayed  by  the  designers  and  builders  of  this  part  of 
the  line,  and  to  jjive  them  more  credit  for  their  work  than  iH 
extended  towards  those  who  constructed  the  other  portions  of  thiit 
wonderful  railway. 

Also,  it  seemt  ^  to  me  that  the  scenery  all  through  the  canons  of 
the  Fraser  surpassed  that  in  any  part  of  the  journey  wo  had  come. 
True,  the  mountains  wore  not  high,  yet  many  of  their  summits  were 
in  the  clouds,  and  all  summer  through  they  are  capped  with  snow, 
while  we  could  view  them  from  their  bases  to  their  summits,  from  the 
magnificent  Fraser  River  at  their  feet  to  the  ice-crowns  on  their 
heads,  from  the  hot  summer's  day  at  the  river's  edge  to  the  cold  of 
the  everlasting  snow  on  their  glistening  peaks.  They  looked  as  lofty 
OS  did  any  in  the  Rockies,  and,  if  not  so  grand,  were,  to  my  mind, 
far  more  beautiful. 

Then  the  changefulness  of  the  scone  was  so  enthralling.  Now  we 
were  rushing  along  a  bench  cut  out  of  the  mountain-side,  many  feet 
above  the  "'.ver,  which  was  tumbling  along  beneath  us  in  ever  vary- 
ing speed.  Then  came  from  the  heights  above  another  roaring  stream, 
thundering  down  to  join  it,  and  we  crossed  it  just  where  it  formed 
a  magnificent  cascade,  and  on  what  looked  like  a  very  fragile  wooden 
bridge.  For,  at  that  point,  an  immense  boulder,  half  as  big  as  many 
an  English  parish,  had  fallen  from  the  side  of  a  mountain  into  the 
stream  and  dammed  it  up,  hence  the  whole  river  had  to  find  a  way 
over  it,  with  the  noise  of  a  thousand  thunders,  in  a  cataract  of  sur- 
passing grandeur.  From  cliff  to  cape  we  travelled  across  trestle 
bridges,  and  through  runnels  in  the  rocky  headlands,  then  on  again 
past  whirlpools,  narrows,  raging  rapids,  and  calm  eddies,  over  more 
bridges,  through  more  tunnels,  and  along  dizzy  ledges  on  the  cliff- 
sides.  It  was  always  a  varying,  a  magnificent  spectacle,  which  caused 
the  two  young  girls,  if  it  did  not  me,  to  tremble  at  the  quick  recur- 
ring  scenes  of  bewilderment  and  terror. 

At  Sisco  we  crossed  the  Fraser  on  a  cantilever  bridge,  and  then 
followed  down  its  western  bank  through  the  same  wild  scenery. 

Our  party  had  quite  given  up  discussing  the  country,  for  they  had 
enough  to  do  to  remark  all  that  we  were  passing  through,  and  to 
gain  information  on  what  they  saw.     I  do  not  remember  noticing 
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any  burnt  country  along  the  Thompson  or  the  Praser,  and  the  green- 
ness, the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage,  was  in  strong  contrast  to  our 
mountain  experience,  and  therefore  very  striking. 

Flowers  of  many  kinds  were  plentiful,  roses  especially  so,  many  of 
them  being  dark  red,  and  growing  in  great  luxuriance.  There  was  a 
very  fine  orange  and  scarlet  honeysuckle,  extremely  plentiful,  hanging 
in  many  graceful  curves  along  the  cliffs  and  down  the  cuttings  of 
the  track ;  and  there  were  flowers  like  asters,  and  like  marigolds,  and 
hundreds  of  others,  in  a  wealth  of  colours,  the  names  of  which  we 
did  not  know.  There  were  ferns,  too,  and  lovely  grasses,  and  every 
time  the  train  stopped,  one  or  other  of  us  went  off  to  collect  an 
armful,  which  was  brought  into  the  car  to  be  discussed  and 
admired. 

"  Look  up  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  yonder,  across  the  caHou.  Do 
you  see  that  faint  line,  which  looks  like  a  trail  ?  " 

We  said  we  did  see  a  mark,  an  indication  of  something  up 
there. 

"  Well,  then,"  went  on  our  informant,  "  that  is  the  great  Yale  and 
Carriboo  waggon-road." 

I  doubt  very  much  if  any  of  us  English,  or  even  if  the  Canadians 
from  the  east,  had  ever  heard  of  this  road  before ;  and  I  'm  sure  the 
British  Columbians  present  put  us  down  to  be  a  very  ignorant  lot 
of  people.  It  is  quite  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  and  yet  it  is  very 
funny  how  the  dwellers  in  any  of  our  colonies,  and  in  every  different 
part  of  those  colonies,  thinking  that  their  famous  institutions  are 
beyond  all  others  the  greatest  in  the  world,  look  upon  all  strangers 
who  know  little  or  nothing  about  them,  as  wilfully  neglecting  them, 
and  seem  to  feel  sore  in  consequence. 

But  this  wonderful  road  we  were  then  surprised  at  is  really  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of,  and  no  wonder  one  and  another  was  continually 
drawing  attention  to  it.  Indeed,  I  got  in  time  to  consider  it  almost 
a  greater  achievement  than  the  C.P.R.  itself. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  mere  scratch  we  could  see  on  the 
cliff -side  was  a  road ;  but,  by  following  it  carefully,  one  began  to 
realize  that  it  was  so.  In  places  it  appeared  to  be  a  thousand  feet  or 
so  above  the  river,  in  others  it  came  lower  down ;  but  it  was  always  in 
sight,  now  hovering  amongst  the  precipices,  clinging  to  the  mountain's 
side,  hanging  in  mid  air,  a  very  fragile-looking  shelf  of  logs,  right 
over  the  raging  river ;  but  generally  it  was  so  far  above  us  that  it 
took  a  good  glass  to  make  out  its  details.  Yet  along  that  road,  they 
told  us,  in  times  not  long  gone  by,  a  six- horse  mail  coach  was  driven 
galloping,  l)y  day  and  night.     We  asked  one  of  our  companions,  who 
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appeared  to  know  the  country  well,  to  tell  us  about  it,  and  this  is 
what  he  said  : — 

'*  lu  the  early  days  of  gold-miiiing  in  British  Columbia,  the  all- 
absorbing  question  was,  the  best  way  into  the  interior.  You  see 
before  you  what  this  Fraser  valley  is.  Think  of  it  without  a  railroad  ; 
indeed,  without  a  trail  or  path  of  any  kind,  in  a  perfect  state 
of  nature,  as  that  is  there  and  there,  wliich  we  now  pass,"  and  our 
friend  pointed  across  the  river  at  the  sort  of  scene  he  meant.  Such 
scenes  were  plentiful  enough ;  indeed,  all  our  surroundings,  taking 
away  the  railroad,  were  wild  in  the  extreme.     Then  he  went  on — 

"  Well,  over  those  rocks  and  streams,  through  that  rough  forest 
there,  along  those  cliffs,  and  over  those  mountain-tops,  the  early 
niiners  had  to  2^(^<^^  ^^^  their  supplies,  that  is,  to  carry  them  on 
their  backs.  Foi*,  at  any  rate,  they  could  only  do  it  themselves,  or 
hire  Indians  to  do  it  for  them.  By  and  by  a  chain  of  lakes,  from  the 
head  of  Harrison  Lake — which  joins  the  Fraser  lower  down,  much 
nearer  to  the  sea— up  to  Lilloet,  was  found  to  present  a  better  line  of 
travel.  Steamboats — very  primitive  ones,  you  may  be  sure — were  built 
on  each  of  the  lakes,  and  i-ough  waggon  roads  were  made  along  the 
portages  between  them,  and  it  was  by  that  route  that  supplies  were 
taken  to  the  mines  from  1860  to  1863.  But  the  importance  of  a  con- 
tinuous waggon-road  to  the  gold-fields  was  so  obvious  that,  as  soon 
as  the  richness  of  the  mines  was  beyond  a  doubt,  this  great  road 
from  Yale  to  Barkerville  (399  miles),  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
mining  country,  was  determined  on,  and  it  was  completed  by  about 
1864.  It  cost  over  500,000  dollars  to  construct,  and  it  has  cost  many 
thousands  of  dollars  every  year  since  to  keep  it  in  order.  Natu- 
rally, as  soon  as  this  road  was  open,  the  other  route  by  the  lakes  was 
abandoned.  A  singular  thing  for  a  new  country.  I  suppose  now 
there  is  not  a  soul  living  on  the  whole  route,  which,  I  remember, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  was  alive  with  traffic.  At  Douglas,  by  the 
head  of  Harrison  Lake,  there  was  a  busy  little  town ;  saw-mills, 
forges,  stores,  churches,  &c.,  &c.  Now  it  is  all  abandoned,  and  has 
gone  back  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  you  can  see  what  that  is,  in  this 
British  Columbia.  I  will  poiut  out  to  you,  from  time  to  time  as  we 
travel  on,  scenes  of  i)articular  interest  on  that  road  ;  and  now,  I  don't 
think  you  will  be  surprised  that  we  British  Columbians  are  proud  of 
our  achievements.  When  jou  think  what  a  very  few  of  us  there  are 
even  now,  how  young  we  are,  and  how  poor,  I  consider  we,  as  a 
people,  are  worthy  of  immense  praise  for  the  tremendous  engineering 
feats  we  have  accomplished — viz.,  this  Carriboo  waggon-road,  and 
our  section  of  the  C.P.R." 
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"  But,"  we  asked,  "  is  that  road  still  used  ?  " 

"No,"  he  replied;  "only  for  purely  local  tratHc.  As  you  see, 
there  are  a  few  settlers  along  it  here  and  there.  In  some  places 
there  are  tracts  of  flat  arable  land,  which  have  been  farmed  for 
twenty  years  and  more,  so  that  the  ]  -ople  there  consider  themselves 
quite  ancients,  almost  aborigines.  The  road  is  falling  into  ruin  in 
many  places,  and  will  gradually  be  overgrown  and  disappear,  I  sup- 
pose— where  it  runs  parallel  with  the  C.P.R.,  at  any  rate — but  from 
Lytton,  which  we  passed  an  hour  or  two  ago,  it  is  still  kept  up. 
There,  and  at  Spence's  Bridge,  goods  and  passengers  are  delivered 
by  the  railway  to  be  conveyed  by  "  prairie  schooneis  "  over  this  road 
to  the  mining  country,  and  to  the  ranches,  and  to  the  Indian  villages 
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scattered  throughout  that  northern  country,  the  business  done  being 
large  and  always  on  the  increase." 

We  passed  no  settlers  on  the  side  of  the  river  we  were  on,  but 
across  it,  from  time  to  time,  we  saw  a  fenced-in  field,  a  bit  of  culti- 
vation, a  shanty  or  two,  and  sometimes,  at  rare  intervals,  what  we 
supposed  to  be  a  church. 

But  there  was  no  lack  of  people.  In  every  little  ravine  beside  the 
track,  where  a  level  space  was  seen,  beside  a  stream  falling  gracefully 
down  the  mountain-side,  or  far  beneath  us  on  the  banks  of  the 
Fraser,  were  huts  and  tents,  and  turf  and  log  hovels,  their  inhabi- 
tants being  generally  Chinese.  Sometimes,  oftener,  as  we  got  farther 
down  the  river,  there  were  Indians,  but  the  Chinese  were  most 
numerous,  and  I  expect  I  shall  be  considered  a  very  peculiar  person 
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when  I  say  that  I  think  very  highly  of  this  much-abused  race.  Many 
of  these  people  were  miners,  no  doubt ;  others  were  working  on  the 
line;  but,  whenever  and  wherever  we  saw  them,  they  always  ap- 
peared to  us  to  compare  most  favourably  with  the  white  men  around 
them  who  were  following  the  same  avocations — in  regard  to  cleanli- 
ness, at  any  rate ;  and  to  industry,  unquestionably.  A  dirty  China- 
man was  a  rare  sight.  The  space  outside  their  huts  was  invariably 
kept  neat  and  well-swept.  There  was  frequently  some  little  idea  of 
decoration,  and,  almost  invariably,  at  every  collection  of  shanties  we 
observed  an  attempt  at  a  garden,  and  wherever  a  Celestial  tries  that  he 
succeeds.  We  saw  some  splendid  patches  of  lettuce  and  green  vege- 
tables that  morning — mere  patches  I  admit ;  but  where  is  the  white 
man  in  the  mountains  who  would  bother  with  such  a  little  matter  ? 
Where  is  the  pale-faced  pioneer-settler  in  Canada  who  would  think 
of  sweeping  the  chips  and  rubbish  from  around  his  dwelling,  or  who 
would  use  the  slightest  means  of  making  his  shanty  look  anything 
more  than  it  is — the  roughest  of  rough  shelters  from  the  elements. 
But  John  Chinaman  thinks  otherwise,  and  I  admire  his  taste.  They 
were  never  in  rags,  while  in  person,  as  I  have  said,  they  were  apjja- 
rently  far  more  cleanly  than  their  white  brethren.  I  can  affirm  that 
I  saw  more  soap  and  water  being  used  by  Chinamen  on  the  Praser 
River  that  morning  than  I  had  seen  all  the  time  of  my  stay  in  the 
N.W.T.  Yet  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  all  sorts  of  nasty  things  about 
these  people — why,  I  cannot  say  ;  for,  at  any  rate,  without  them  the 
Pacific  coast  o*  British  North  America  would  be  almost  uninhabit- 
able; without  them,  and  the  Indians,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  C.P.R. 
would  have  been  built ;  and,  certainly,  as  things  are  at  present,  it 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  to  get  on  without  them.* 

But,  all  this  time,  depend  upon  it,  we  were  getting  more  and  more 
famished  with  hunger.  At  every  station  we  hoped  to  find  a  dining- 
car  ;  but  none  turned  up,  so  it  was  with  no  little  pleasure  that,  about 
7  o'clock,  we  stopped  for  breakfast  at  North  Bend.  Here  we  found 
quite  a  C.P.R.  settlement.  An  hotel,  nearly  finished,  very  like 
Field  and  Glacier  ;  beside  it  were  two  or  three  stores,  a  post-office. 
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*  Whot  Mr.  Roper  has  to  say,  in  this  place  and  elsewhoro  thi'oughout  these 
pages,  concerning  the  Chinese  in  British  Columbia,  is  undeniably  correct,  and  will 
be  borne  oat  by  everyone  who  knows  these  people  as  he  has  described  them. 
But,  in  defending  them  from  aspei'sion,  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  political 
aspects  of  "the  Chinese  Question,"  which  is  a  vital  one  to  every  Pacific  state 
or  colony.  Into  the  merits  of  that  we  cannot  here  enter,  but  would  merely 
remind  the  reader  that  it  is  a  subject  involving  points  quite  distinct  from  those 
touched  upon  in  the  text  of  this  book. — Editou. 
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and,  across  llio  track,  a  larjjo  boanling-houso,  with  soino  (l«'cent  cot- 
t;ij<os,  all  iiioi'l y  jiaintoJ  in  "  art  "  colours.  Here  are  workshops  also ; 
hcnco  quite  a  number  of  railway  officials  and  workpeople  have  to 
make  their  homes  aroiind,  and  so  it  is  rather  a  lively  place.  We  did 
not  waste  much  time  at  North  Bend.  We  had  a  good  breakfast,  as 
usual,  and  then  it  was  "  All  aboard  !  "  and  we  were  off  again  on  the 
last  stage  <^f  our  trans-continental  journey  ;  for,  if  all  should  go  well, 
we  were  due  at  the  tt>rnunus  of  the  C.P.U.,  Vancouver  City,  at  13.30 
(1.30  p.m.)  o'clock  that  day. 

The  run  from  North  Bend  to  Yale,  on  the  Fraser,  occupied  about 

two  hours,  and  I  cannot   conceive  a  more  delightful  journey.     The 

scenery  was,  if  anything,  more   sublime   than  that  we  had   already 

passed   through.     In  places  the  cliffs  which   hem   in  the  river  are 

thousands  of  feet  high,  sheer  precii)ices,  standing  up  like  solid  walls, 

jutting  out  into  the  stream,  and  so  barring  its  passage  that  it  has  to 

narrow  itself  and  go  roaring  past  at  race-horse  ^peed.   Here  and  there 

great  n)cks  have  fallen   which  divide   the  stream  ;  and  then,  for  a 

mile  or  two,  it  often  widens  out  and  hurries  to  the  sea  in  a  quieter 

mood,  but  still  full  of  rapids,  eddies,  and  whirlpools.     Sometimes  it 

appeared  to  be  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  and  presently  it  would  be 

jammed  into  a  passage  between  the  towering  cliffs,  almost,  one  would 

think,  narrow  enough  to  jump  across.     Nearly  always,  on  the  farther 

side  of  the  river,  one  could  trace  the  waggon-road,  at  one  point  high, 

high  over  head,  clinging,  at  another  place,  to  the  face  of  an  almost 

overhanging  cliff,  then  descending  nearly  to  the  river's  brink,  only 

to  rise   again   within   a  mile   or  less   to   some   other  dizzy  height. 

Sometimes  it  disappeared  inland,  having  found  an  easier  way,  but 

always,  in  a  few  minutes  it  came  in  sight  again,  closely  following  the 

river's  course. 

Here  and  there  we  passed  by  Indian  raucheries,  or  villages,  com- 
posed of  huts  built  of  split  cedar,  and  sometimes  tents,  with  occa- 
sional potato  patches,  sometimes  a  bit  of  other  cultivation  about 
them.  Once  we  saw  an  Indian  woman  squatted  between  a  row  of 
vegetables,  hoeing;  and  next  we  saw^  some  Indian  men  chopping 
timber  by  the  track  side. 

Shortly  after  leaving  North  Bend  we  passed  a  very  picturesque 
point  jutting  out  into  the  river,  on  which  was  an  Indian  buryiug- 
place,  consisting  of  a  few  bark  or  wooden  sheds,  in  which  we  under- 
stood that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  laid.  Beside  them  were  two 
or  three  wooden  crosses,  thirty  feet  high  or  so,  painted  black  and 
white ;  while  on  either  side  were  very  tall  flagstaffs,  on  which  were 
hung  long  white  streamers  with  a  blood-red  cross  on  each.     The 
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Indians  any  thoy  put.  them  there  bocauso  *'  Debbil  no  likey  red  flag." 
These  people  are  all  Roman  Catholics  hereabouts. 

And  now,  as  we  travel  rapidly  down  the  river,  the  vegetation  in- 
creases in  luxuriance  and  variety,  and,  by  and  by,  we  come  to  Spuzzum, 
where,  at  a  most  picturesque  turn,  the  river  is  crossed  by  the 
"  Trutch  Suspension  Bridge,"  which,  tliey  told  us,  cost  60,000  dol- 
lars (?).  It  stands  some  sixty  feet  above  the  river,  carrying  the 
waggon-road  over.  As  we  proceed,  that  road  meanders  along  beside 
us,  above  us,  or  below  us,  and  on  nearer  acquaintance  we  recognize 
that  it  is  not  half  a  bad  one  ;  indeed,  for  Canada,  being  a  very  good 
road  indeed. 


THE  TRUTCH    SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 
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Sometimes,  upon  the  rocks  beside  the  river,  we  saw  arrangements  of 
light  poles,  which  they  told  us  are  used  by  the  Indians  to  dry  salnion 
on,  and  once  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  party  of  them  fishing.  On  a 
stage,  suspended  down  a  cliff  a  few  feet  above  the  swiftly-flowing 
tide,  stood  an  Indian.  He  was  naked  to  his  waist-cloth,  his  bronzed 
limbs  shining  in  the  brilliant  sunlight.  He  had  a  big  scoop-net  in  his 
hands,  and,  as  we  hurried  by,  we  saw  him  plunge  it  in.  But  we  saw  no 
more  at  that  time,  though  the  people  with  us  explained  the  process  to 
us.    Afterwards  we  had  many  opportunities  of  watching  the  operation. 

Now,  all  these  wonders  and  interesting  sights  caused  our  friends  to 
get  into  a  very  excited  state  indeed.  Tom  Selby  was  always  asking 
questions,  and  his  father  was  all  eyes  and  ears.     As  for  Maud  and 
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Majfufio,  ihoy  wen*  well  lookod  after  l>y  Fiithor  'IVrry  and  invHolf.  H«» 
waHonjoyiii^  tliiiiUfH  most  thoroughly,  an  happy  and  as  full  «»f  fun  as 
a  BohooMtoy,  and  kopt  uh  couNtnutly  lau^hin^  with  hJH  <|uaint  Irish 
sayinffN.  and  his  "  Bo  japors  !  "  and  "  By  thu  powors!  "  and  "  IFowly 
Mother!"  wcro  ho  now  to  our  two  jjirls  that  thon  was  no  ond  to 
thoir  ainu8<MniM)t. 

TluM'o  wiTo  Hi'voral  younjf  nion  on  tho  train  no.-'  Honic  of  thoni 
CanadianH,  houio  Enjj^lish,  and  many  a  sly  i^laneo  was  Htolcn  at  thorns 
fair  ladioH,  and  many  a  remark  1  overheard  as  to  their  appearance  and 
style.  Father  Terry  remarked  to  me,  "Faix,  I  feel  proud  U>  he  iden- 
tified with  this  party,  so  I  do." 

Our  gormandizing  friends  were  still  with  tis.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  any  apparent  *'  let  up  "  in  their  feeding  arrangements,  and  I 
cannot  call  to  mind  an  instance  of  any  remark  falling  from  them  as  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  or  about  anything  else,  but  the  state  of  the 
provision  hamper  or  tho  weather.  For  it  was  hot  now — a  regular 
summer's  day  wo  should  have  called  it  at  home. 

Once  I  remarked  to  Maggie,  "  I  wish  Charlie  Donald  was  here, 
don't  you  ?  " 

Said  Maggie  to  me,  "  He 's  bettor  where  he  is." 

And  when  I  told  her  that  I  quite  agreed  with  her,  for  he  would 
stand  no  I'hance  at  all  if  ho  could  eee  her  just  then,  she  blushed  rosy 
rod,  whi(!h  added  greatly  to  her  Iwauty.  So  I  added  that  I  really 
must  refrain  from  further  comments  of  that  nature,  or  the  effect  of 
them  might  bo  teniblo. 

"  For,"  said  I,  "  there  are  other  people  in  the  world  besides  our 
friend  Charlie  who  may  fall  victims  to  a  pretty  face." 

Maggie  quickly  changed  the  subject,  but  Maud  whispered  to  me, 

•'  I  really  wish  you  would  not  broach  that  theme.  It  is  three  days, 
now,  since  Maggie  spoke  his  name,  and  I  had  hoped  she  was 
forgetting." 

But  I  'm  quite  sure  Maggie  had  not  forgotten  Charlie,  nor  any- 
thing like  it.  I  'm  sure  that,  through  all  our  late  exciting  scenes, 
her  thoughts  were  always  with  that  young  man,  in  his  neat  shanty 
beside  the  pretty  sleugh  in  the  N.W.T. 

After  a  little  we  passed  by  Boston  Bar,  a  row  of  shanties  on  the 
hill-side,  where  the  miners  lived  who  robbed  the  "  bar  "  of  its  golden 
riches  some  twenty  years  ago.  Then,  on  through  a  grand,  terrible 
jumble  of  rocks  and  streams,  of  mountains  densely  forest  clothed,  of 
snow-capped  domes  and  waterfalls,  through  narrow  gorges,  past 
thundering  torrents,  and,  quickly  rushing  through  a  short  tunnel, 
we  were  at  Yale,  and  had  left  the  mountains. 
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Yale  is,  perhaps,  the  most  picturesquely  plated  town  in  British 
Columbia.  There  is  a  little  bit  of  land  there  level  enough  to  build 
houses  on,  and  to  make  gardens,  and  it  is  situated  at  the  very  gate 
of  the  cations  of  the  Fraser,  and  at  the  head  of  the  navigation,  such 
as  it  is,  of  that  river.  But  the  C.P.R.  lias  taken  away  its  trade,  and 
now  it  is  only  inhabited  by  Chinamen,  Indians,  and  a  few  railway 
men.  It  is  a  sad  sight,  in  that  new  country,  to  see  pretty  houses, 
gardens,  and  a  charming  little  village  church,  falling  rapidly  into 
decay.  Can  nc"iing  be  done  to  make  it  pay  to  live  there?  I  fear 
not.  I  am  afru»u  that  in  a  few  years  the  pretty  flower-gardens, 
which  were  already  in  a  very  weed-grown,  wild  condition,  and  the 
charming  little  houses,  will  all  have  become  complete  ruins.  Behind 
Yale  rise  some  very  fine  mountains,  and  the  scene  as  we  left,  look- 
ing back  from  the  end  of  the  train,  was  lovely. 

If  we  had  not  seen  the  Fraser  canons  and  the  other  beautiful 
and  grand  country  we  had  lately  traversed,  I  suppose  Ave  should 
have  pronounced  that  which  we  travelled  through  after  leaving 
Yale  very  fine.  As  it  is,  I  can  remember  little  distinctly  except 
Hope,  which  is  a  village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Fraser, 
situated  under  a  mountain  which,  they  say,  exhibits  at  certain  sea- 
sons the  distinct  form  of  an  anchor  in  snow,  on  its  side.  I  remember 
that  the  timber,  and  the  vegetation  generally,  struck  me  as  being 
far  more  luxuriant  than  anything  I  had  seen  before  in  North 
America,  and  that  the  flowers  were  becoming  more  and  more  nume- 
rous. It  was  quite  clear,  indeed,  that  we  were  in  a  land  where 
thei'e  is  plenty  of  rain,  and  not  nearly  so  much  cold  as  in  eastern 
Canada. 

We  travelled  beside  lakes,  across  narrow  streams,  and,  with  the 
Fraser  generally  on  our  left,  we  cut  across  bends  of  it,  struck  it 
again,  or  passed  along  its  margin.  We  admired  Harrison  Lake,  a 
lovely  sheet  of  pure  clear  water,  and  then  passed  Mission,  where 
were  the  first  really  substantial  buildings  we  had  seen  since  we  left 
Winnipeg.  It  is  there  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  its 
headquarters  amongst  the  Indians  of  those  parts.  Then  we  came 
to  Hammond,  a  village  on  the  Fraser,  and  then  over  a  long,  long 
trestle  bridge  across  the  River  Pitt,  and  then  arrived  at  Port 
Moody. 

Now,  all  the  way  from  Montreal,  nay,  from  Liverpool,  I  believe, 
we  had  heard  of  Port  Moody  as  being  the  town  at  the  terminus  of 
the  C.P.R. ,  and,  naturally,  w^e  expected  to  see  some  houses  there. 
But  when  the  conductor  announced  its  name,  I  think  he  felt  ashamed, 
for  he  quickly  left  the  car  and  hid  himself.     Certainly  there  was  a 
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house  or  two,  and  a  few  sliautioH  ;  l>ut  tliat  was  all.  I  think  most 
of  us  folt  rather  queer ;  for,  U8  somebody  siiid,  "  If  this  celebrated 
Port  Moody,  which  is  two  or  three  years  old,  at  any  rate,  is  such  a 
'  sell,'  what  can  Vancouver  l)o.  It  is  but  a  year  old,  and  even  then, 
was  burnt  entirely  up,  so  they  say,  only  a  few  months  ago." 

Wo  began  to  fancy  that  wo  should  find  no  town  at  all  there,  and 
that  if  we  discovered  u  roof  to  cover  our  heads,  we  should  have  in  be 
thankful. 

We  did  not  stay  long  at  Port  Moody.  In  the  near  distance  now, 
we  saw  a  large  expanse  of  quiet  Avater,  and  beyond  it  was  a  range  of 
veritable  mountains,  snow-clad.  Trees  of  immense  size  rose  between 
us  and  this  water,  with  ferns,  and  a  wilderness  of  shrubs,  vines,  and 
creepers,  altogether  a  lovely  view.  And  suddenly  my  eyes  lit  upon  a 
ship  at  anchor. 

"  Why,  there  's  the  sea !  "  I  cried.     "  There 's  the  Pacific  Ocean !  " 

"  Well,  hardly  the  ocean  yet,  though  that  is  the  sea,  siu-e  enough," 
some-one  volunteered.  *'  That  is  Burrard  Inlet,  and  across  there  is 
Moodyville,  and  now  we  're  running  close  beside  the  water,  and  this  is 
Hastings  saw-mills,  and  there 's  Vancouver." 

Well,  it  is  no  use  trying  to  describe  all  we  saw  during  the  next 
five  minutes.  We  could  tell,  though,  that  we  had  come  to  an  in- 
habited land.  Amongst  the  gigantic  pine-trees  to  our  left  were 
houses  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  Close  to  us  were  piles  of  logs,  burnt 
stumps  of  most  gigantic  size.  On  our  right  was  what  looked  like 
a  vast  lake,  but  on  it  ships  were  sailing  and  at  anchor,  steamers  big 
and  little  hurrying  alx)ut,  sailing  boats,  row  boats,  and  peculiar 
canoes  paddled  by  peculiar  people ;  whilst,  ahead  of  us,  jutting  out 
into  the  sea,  were  a  number  of  wooden  wharves  and  warehouses. 
Very  soon  our  train  slowed  up  and  stopped,  and  we  had  at  length 
accomplished  our  journey  across  the  continent,  and  had  arrived  at 
Vancouver  City,  the  Pacific  tei'minus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway. 

On  the  platform  was  one  of  the  tip-top  C.P.R.  officials,  whom  I 
knew,  and  his  greeting  to  me  was — 

"  On  time,  you  see.  I  told  you  in  Montreal  our  trains  were  always 
on  time.  They  always  arrive  here  at  12.50,  after  nearly  n  three 
thousand  mile  trip." 

And  so  had  we,  so  we  couldn't  gainsay  that.  But  I  wonder  what 
can  be  said  about  the  many  days  we  were  behind  time  in  reality. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A    YEAR-OLD   CITY. 

Vancouver  City. — On  the  Platform  of  the  Dopdt. — The  advantage  of  having 
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There  seemed  to  be  extraordinary  animation  that  day  on  tlie  plat- 
form at  Vancouver ;  surely,  we  thought,  all  the  male  inhabitants  of 
the  place  must  be  there.  We  were  not  used  to  such  gatherings,  and 
most  oi  the  people  were  well-dressed,  several  in  tall  black  hats  and 
coats  complete,  as  they  would  be  in  the  City  at  home.  A  crowd 
there  is  a  daily  occurrence,  we  afterwards  discovered ;  but  our  train 
being  the  only  arrival  from  the  east  (they  cannot  come  from  any 
other  direction,  though)  for  several  days,  this  was  doubtless  a  special 
meeting. 

Near  us,  then,  was  an  unearthly  shouting  and  howling.  Could  it 
be  the  Chinook  Indians,  of  whom  we  had  heard  so  much,  broken 
loose  ?  Oh,  no  ;  I  recognized  it.  It  was  only  the  hotel  touts,  yelling 
for  customers.  I  thought  that  lively  little  game  had  been  stopped 
long  ago ;  but  they  have  only  been  forced  to  keep  clear  of  the  plat- 
form. Off  it  they  can  do  as  they  like ;  so  they  still  continue  the 
nuisance  and  absurdity — the  last  here  especially,  for  there  were  but 
half  a  dozen  hotels  worth  calling  so  at  that  time  in  Vancouver  City, 
and  all  the  racket  made  was  quite  uncalled  for. 
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We  were  mut  hy  an  old  EngliHh  friend  of  niino,  who  bad  pro- 
iniHod  to  iccurc  iih  rooinn  in  what  bo  thought  the  qiiiutest  hotol.  He 
began  at  once  to  introduce  us  right  and  loft,  and  in  the  first  five 
minutes  I  had  Hhaken  hands  with  at  least  u  dozen ;  hut  to  this  day 
I  am  not  sure  who  they  all  w(>re.  I  only  reiiu'mbor  thot  everyone 
appeared  quite  anxious  to  make  acquaintance. 

Tes,  it  certainly  was  a  bewildering  ten  minutes  to  us  poor,  half- 
dazed  travellers,  who  had  just  finished  crossing  "the  Oreat  Lone 
Land." 

Howisver,  it  was  soon  over.  We  handed  the  "  checks  "  we  had 
received  at  Broadview  to  a  man  our  friend  indicated,  and  began  our 
walk  to  our  hotel  close  by.  Already  our  two  charming  girls  had 
attracted  much  attention,  and  some  of  the  young  men  who  had  been 
introduced  wore  glad  enough  to  walk  with  them  and  carry  bags  and 
bundles,  whilst  I,  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  Father  Terry  too, 
came  in  for  a  share  of  their  kind  assistance.  There  were  no  porters 
or  cabs,  as  we  should  understand  them. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that,  when  a  pretty  girl  is  a  member  of 
a  party  of  travellers,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  her  companions. 
When  you  hav^  two  attractive  women,  as  we  had,  all  are  sure  of 
groat  consideration.  This  holds  good  in  every  civilized  land,  I  sup- 
pose, but  in  British  North  America,  especially  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
there  is  no  mistake  about  it,  except  at  hotels.  I  draw  a  line  at 
hotels,  which  are,  in  British  Columbia,  as  elsewhere  in  America, 
peculiar  institutions,  as  a  rule. 

But  we  got  to  the  hotel — the  Le  Grand  House — a  large  four-storey 
wooden  building  of  cheerful  aspect,  with  verandahs  and  balconies  in 
tiers  up  the  front.  The  office  was  a  spacious  room  with  velvet- 
covered  lounges  round  it,  and  here  we  were  all  formally  introduced 
to  the  manager  by  name,  who  stated  solemnly,  as  he  shook  our  hands 
in  turn — 

"  I  'm  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

On  the  mention  of  rooms,  however,  there  appeared  to  be  some  dif- 
ficulty, and  he  entered  into  a  long  explanation  of  how  he  had  pro- 
mised Mr.  S.,  my  friend,  to  retain  enough  for  us,  and  how  he  intended 
to  keep  his  promise,  ending  with — 

"  Well,  Sah,  you  shall  have  rooms,  if  I  have  to  give  up  my  own 
to  accommodate  you.  Yes,  Sab,  for  that 's  the  sort  of  man  I 
am. 

Seeing  that  our  party  required  six  rooms  altogether,  we  did  not 
see  that  a  single  one  would  be  of  much  use. 

"  Is  the  house  full,  then  ?  "  we  asked. 
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"  Oh,  no,  Sah  ;  plonty  of  vooin." 

"  Then  what 's  the  difficulty  P  " 

"Oh,  there  is  none;  only "  and  ho  wandered  off  apiain  into 

a  lon|{  rigmarole,  which  I  cut  short  hy  observing  that  we  would  ^'0 
to  the  Macdouald,  or  lo  the  Silver  Houue,  if  they  did  not  wiith  to 
have  us  here,  for  I  couldn't  see  the  point  of  all  this  palaver.  In 
the  midst  of  the  trouble,  however,  there  entered  from  behind  "  a 
tall  gaunt  femail,"  as  poor  Artemus  Ward  would  have  said,  who, 
•evore  in  a8i)ect,  Hpoke  a  word  or  two,  at  which  the  managor  sub- 
sided, and  we  were  granted  rooms.  But,  mark  you,  as  a  favour ! 
This  "  lady  "  was  the  proprietress  of  the  hotel,  who  did  not  wish  to 
lose  our  party,  who  made  her  daily  bread  by  the  business,  and  who 
grumbled  sadly,  as  we  afterwards  found  out,  that  she  made  so  little 
of  it.  Yet  she  had  no  word  of  welcome  for  us,  no  expression  of  plea- 
sure at  receiving  lis  as  j^'uests  for  a  lengthened  stay  ;  she  just  strode 
behind  the  desk,  "  granted  "  us  rooms  with  a  most  forbiddingly  sour 
aspect,  put  niuubers  to  our  names,  told  the  manager  to  see  to  us,  and 
vanished.     This  was  an  unpromising  beginning. 

Truly,  hotel-keepers  in  the  fair  land  of  Canada  are  a  curious 
people ! 

We  found  our  rooms  habitable,  much  decorated  with  frills  and 
furbelows,  with  pillow-shams  and  antimacassars,  but  of  real  comfort 
just  as  little  as  could  be.  Then  we  asked  for  lunch  ;  but  that  meal 
was  over.     Dinner  was  at  six. 

"  But  we  want  food  now,"  we  said. 

"  Wall,  the  dining-roo!u  is  closed  ;  I  guess  there  ain't  no  food  to  be 
had  till  six,"  was  the  manager's  reply. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  "  bar-tender "  overheard  our  request, 
and  the  manager's  refusal,  and  he  said — 

"  Eh,  mon,  bide  a  wee ;  I  ken  the  gurls.  I  '11  see  ye  get  some 
food." 

He  was  a  young  Scotchman,  and  had  some  civilized  ideas,  which 
he  had  gathered  in  the  far  off  "  land  o'  cakes."  So,  in  this  round- 
about way,  we  got  attention. 

From  one  of  the  upper  balconies  we  made  a  survey  of  our  position. 
Spread  before  us,  in  the  distance,  was  a  range  of  mountains,  densely 
pine-clad  and  capped  with  snow,  which  barred  their  sides  in  streaks 
and  scored  their  valleys.  The  pine-trees  came  down  to  the  sea 
— which  was,  perhaps,  three  miles  across — in  grey-stemmed  serried 
ranks,  only  broken  in  one  spot  by  a  cluster  of  white  cottages,  with 
the  sharp  spire  of  a  church  conspicuous  above  them.  This,  we  were 
told,  was  an  Indian  village.     To  the  left,  and  nearer,  came  in  a  point 
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of  land  and  an  island,  all  pine-clad,  but  with  huts  and  signs  of  life 
between  the  trees.  Beyond  this  point  appeared  a  narrow  passage, 
which  is  the  outlet  from  the  harbour  to  the  sea.  To  our  right  the 
water  runs  in  for  miles  and  miles,  a  range  of  mountains  closing  it  in 
at  last. 

Across  the  water,  to  our  right,  some  miles  away,  were  steam  and 
smoke,  and  several  ships  at  anchor ;  whilst  nearer,  on  our  side,  were 
houses,  chimneys,  warebouses,  and  wharves,  all  backed  by  tall  straight 
pines  in  close  ranks.  Nearer  still  were  more  groups  of  houses,  and, 
close  at  hand,  private  buildings,  dwellings,  graded  roads  and  side- 
walks, all  of  wood,  and  new,  with  tents  and  turf  constructions, 
shacks  and  shanties,  in  between.  The  earth  was  scarcely  visible  any- 
where, except  where  cuttings  had  been  made.  Everywhere  else, 
close  up  to  the  buildings,  was  a  jumble,  impossible  to  describe  in 
words,  of  gigantic  logs,  and  stumps  to  match,  broken  trees  and 
branches,  all  burnt  as  black  as  fire  could  make  them.  Amongst 
them,  here  and  there,  grew  tall  clumps  of  feigns  and  rank  skunk 
cabbage. 

The  water  before  us  was  Burrard  Inlet,  the  distant  passage  to  the 
left  being  the  narrows  leading  to  the  open  straits,  really  to  the  open 
sea,  to  the  Pacific.  The  houses  on  thisi  side  were  a  portion  of  the 
city  of  Vancouver,  which  was  not  then  a  twelvemonth  old ;  for,  on 
June  13th,  the  year  before,  all  but  two  houses  had  been  swept  away 
by  fire,  and  all  before  us  and  around  us  had  been  rebuilt  since  then  ! 

Upon  the  sea  were  several  vessels  sailing — coasting  steamers,  tugs, 
small  boatS;  and  Indian  canoes.  On  sbore  the  scene  was  busy  too — 
strange  waggons,  lumber-laden,  continually  rumbled  by,  and  loose 
and  sprawling  carriages,  drawn  at  a  rapid  rate  by  small  and  shabby 
horses,  drove  past  below  us  in  numbers.  There  were  many  people 
about,  some  well-dressed  ladies,  sundry  Chinamen  in  Celestial 
clothing,  but  generally  with  English  hats  upon  their  shiny  polls, 
some  Indians  dressed  like  whites,  many  business  men,  and  crowds  of 
working  men.  Above  all  rose  the  unceasing  noise  of  sawing  and 
nail-driving,  the  ring  of  the  bricklayer's  trowel,  and  the  stroke  of 
the  lumberer's  axe ;  for  everyone  was  busy,  in  one  way  or  another, 
building  up  the  city. 

Later  on  we  sallied  forth  to  view  our  strange  surroundings  in 
greater  detail.  Close  to  our  hotel  began  the  logs  and  stumps,  and 
soon  the  side-walk  ceased,  and  we  followed  a  trail  and  walked  and 
climbed  amid  a  chaos  of  burnt  timber,  black  and  charred. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  us  was  the  immense  size  of  these 
stumps  and  logs.     We  examined   many  of   the  former,  which  were 
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quite  twelve  feet  across.  Some  stood  up  high,  like  ebony  martello 
towers,  and  we  were  puzzled  to  know  how  they  had  been  felled  so 
far  from  the  ground,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  a  scaffold  had  been 
erected  to  accomplish  it,  as  is  done  to  cut  down  the  giant  Austra- 
lian gum-trees.  Afterwards  we  saw  that  the  felling  is  not  done 
in  that  way  here  ;  we  saw  the  operation  and  understood  it. 

Another  thing  which  surprised  us  was  the  small  space  between  the 
trees;  there  hardly  seemed  to  have  been  room  enough  to  pass 
between  them.  There  were  but  two  standing  anywhere  near  our 
trail,  and  to  us  they  looked  like  giants,  but  we  were  told  that  they 
were  nothing  to  the  tree  named  after  the  Princess  Louise,  who,  when 
she  was  there,  had  ceen  it  and  had  desired  that  it  might  be  spared. 
Lately,  as  streets  were  being  laid  out  round  it,  and  houses  being 
built,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  dangerous  neighbour,  and  had  been 
sacrificed.  We  saw  it  subsequently,  a  mammoth  surely,  lying  its 
length  across  a  heap  of  other  giants,  the  largest  of  the  army  which 
once  stood  marshalled  there,  but  now,  alas !  no  doubt,  not  a  vestige 
of  its  magnificence  remains,  no  memorial  either,  except  in  photo- 
graph or  sketch. 

These  big  trees  are  the  renowned  Douglas  firs,  for  which  British 
Columbia  is  famous ;  and  we  were  told  that  the  largest  of  their 
tribe,  growing  closer  together  than  elsewhere  on  the  coast,  were  those 
which  had  to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  this  Vancouver.  Many 
still  standing  around  the  city  are  from  260  to  350  feet  high,  and,  as 
we  found  for  ourselves,  12  feet  through  at  the  base,  or  about  36  feet 
in  girth. 

We  followed  our  trail  till  it  led  us  to  Coal  Harbour,  a  small  bay 
near,  on  which  the  north-east  portion  of  the  city,  when  it  is  built, 
will  front.  When  we  saw  it,  it  was  all  a  chaos  of  logs  and  rubbish, 
the  beach  as  well.  Close  here  we  found  was  "  China-town,"  a  cluster 
of  huts  of  all  kinds  jammed  closely  together,  built  of  split  cedar, 
boards  and  logs,  roofed  anyhow  with  canvas,  blankets,  China  mats,  or 
turfs,  and  sometimes  only  paper  oiled  and  tarred.  John  Chinaman, 
who  worked  upon  the  C.P.R.,  lived  here  in  his  own  sweet  way. 

From  this  point,  looking  due  east,  we  had  a  lovely  view  right  up 
Burrard  Inlet.  To  the  left,  across  the  quiet  water,  were  the  narrows, 
and  just  inside  the  inlet  nestled  the  pretty  sunlit  Indian  mission 
village,  with  its  tiny  church,  and,  farther  on  the  same  side,  Moody- 
ville  and  its  saw-mills ;  whilst  the  Hastings  saw-mills  and  the 
wharves  and  buildings  of  the  C.P.R.,  and  portions  visible  of  Van- 
couver City,  were  on  our  right.  In  the  far  distance  were  the 
Golden  Ears,  two  mountain  peaks,  well  named. 
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Then  we  retraced  our  steps  to  th«'  Le  Grand  House,  and  dressed 
for  dinner !  What !  Swallow-tails  out  there  ?  Well,  not  quite  that ; 
but  still  we  put  our  black  coats  on,  and  made  ourselves  look  smart, 

for  Mr.  S had  kindly  asked  us  to  dine  with  him  at  his  hotel,  the 

Macdonald.  There  we  met  some  well-known  Vanct)uver  people  and 
had  a  splendid  dinner,  made  memorable  to  all  of  us,  I  'm  sure,  by  the 
flow  of  interestinjjf  conversation  which  unceasinj^fly  went  «)n.  Nearly 
all  the  men  we  met  had  passed  adventurous  lives,  and  had  much  to 
recount  about  them  ;  while  the  ladies  present  were  not  far  behind  in 
the  stories  they  could  tell  of  what  they  had  seen  and  done  in  days 
^oue  by,  and  still  were  doinjif,  and  hoped  to  do  directly.  Evei'yone 
was  full  of  faith  in  the  brijjfht  prospects  of  their  city,  proud,  as  well 
t'.iey  may  be,  of  the  conquests  over  Nature  they  had  already  obtained, 
and  confident  of  the  future. 

Thus,  with  all  this  brifi;ht  talk,  with  ladies'  sunny  smiles — and,  mind 
you,  our  two  particular  ladies  were  not  the  least  charming  of  the 
party,  I  nm  sure — we  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening,  oiu*  first  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

We  were  waited  on  by  a  German,  whom  they  called  Baron.  We 
thought  that  was  his  name,  but  after  he  had  left  us,  we  were  told  he 
was  fl  baron  bold,  and  no  mistake ;  a  baron  who  had  fallen  from 
his  high  estate  at  home  in  Faderland,  content  out  there,  in  British 
Columbia,  for  tempm'ary  reasons,  let  us  hope,  to  be  a  waiter.  But  he 
was  a  good  one.  He  made  us  very  curious  and  refreshing  drinks,  and 
generally  treated  us  in  a  polite  and  attentive  way  one  does  not  com- 
monly experience  in  America. 

There  was  no  grand  style  about  this  evening's  entertainment  which 

Mr.  S gave  us.     The  ladies  did  not  leave  the  table  with  the 

dessert ;  and  I  doubt  if  there  was  any  other  room  for  them  to  go  to. 
They  stayed  with  us,  put  up  with  our  cigars,  and,  like  sensible 
women,  which  they  were,  enjoyed  themselves  with  us ;  and  none  of  us 
were  one  whit  the  worse— nay,  I  daresay,  we  men  were  better. 

We  naturally  ptit  our  boots  outside  our  rooms  that  night,  but  iu 
the  morning  they  were  there  still — undeaned.  We  did  not  care  much 
about  this,  though,  for  it  Avas  a  thoroughly  wet  day.  The  sea  was 
covered  with  a  dense  mist ;  no  mountains  were  visible,  not  even  the 
opposite  shore.  We  thought  that  doubtless  the  utilitarian  Canadians 
did  not  see  the  sense  of  blacking  boots  which  would  be  spoilt  in  five 
minutes  by  the  rain  and  mud  outside.  However,  when  we  found,  as 
days  went  by,  that,  rain  or  shine,  our  boots  were  still  neglected,  we 
had  a  bit  of  talk  with  the  manager  on  the  point. 

We  said,  "  What  do  you  do  about  blacking  boots  here  ?  " 
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Ho  looked  at  us  pityingly,  then  he  replied  slowly,  "  Gentlemen,  Mrs. 
Black  (th«*  proprietress)  she  allows  to  make  this  yer  biznesd  "iv,  she 
does,  and  she  (^alkerlates  to  have  a  heap  of  towerists  stay  here  rij^ht 
alou},',  when  the  China  ships  is  in,  and  when  the  people  from  the  East 
and  Eiirrop  j^ets  to  takini^  a  tower  by  this  rout ;  an'  she  ses  she  's 
bound  to  do  all  she  can  to  make  things  pleasant.  But,  gentlemen, 
it 's  no  use  talkiu',  we  ain't  got  no  man  low  enough  down  in  this 
yer  city  to  l)lack  no  man's  boots ;  guess  it  ain't  to  be  done  nohow." 

"  But  can't  you  get  a  Chinaman  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  Wall,  meblx' ;  but  hotel-keei»in'  ain't  no  big  thing  yere  just  yet, 
and  I  guess  it  won't  run  to  it." 

"  Then  it's  a  ({uestion  of  pay,  is  it  ?  You  <iin  get  people  to  l)lack 
boots  or  anything  else  if  you  pay  enough,  eli 

"That's'so." 

"Then  I  can  tell  you,  if  Mrs.  Black,  or  any  other  person  in  the"" 
parts,  expects  tourists — at  any  rate,  from  the  old  country  —  to  coiuo 
herc>  and  stay  and.  enjoy  themselves,  they  've  got  to  treat  them  i)ro- 
perly.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  people  to  laugh  at  us  for  what  you 
call  our  peculiar  ideas  of  refinement  and  comfort,  but  if  you  want  to 
make  this  a  popular  tourists'  route,  and  to  make  the  '  Queen's  high- 
way from  ocean  to  ocean '  a  favourite  one  with  travellers,  you  must 
cease  to  treat  us  as  if  we  are  simply  curious  animals,  to  be  fed  and 
passed  on  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  you  must  hold  out  to  us  the  hand  of 
welcome — metaiihorically,  I  mean.  You  are  too  fond  of  doing  that, 
and  nothing  hut  that,  actually,  now.  You  must  show  us  that  you 
are  really  glad  to  see  us.  You  must  black  our  boots  ;  you  must  fur- 
nish our  rooms  ;  you  must  cook  0"r  food,  and  serve  it  to  us  properly ; 
you  must  be  as  sensible  as  the  Swiss  and  the  French  are,  and  cater 
to  our  wants,  if  you  want  to  make  us  like  your  country  and  your 
style.  Whatever  you  may  think  of  us  in  private,  however  fastidious 
you  may  consider  our  habits  to  be,  you  had  better  keep  to  yourselves ; 
but  to  make  money  of  us,  to  make  us  come  and  see  you,  and  stay  with 
you,  you  must  give  us  what  we  want,  and  not  jeer  at  us  as  you  do, 
many  of  you,  now." 

*'  Wall,  Sir,  there  's  a  heap  of  truth  in  what  you  say ;  but,  remember, 
this  yere  city  had  no  existence  one  year  ago.  Think  how  young  we 
air.  Why,  there  warn't  no  hotel  at  all  here  eight  months  ago,  and 
now,  see.  *  1  'm  a  'Merican  myself,  but  still  I  guess  this  people," 
<fcc.,  &c. 

When  he  got  on  this  argument  I  dropped  the  subject,  for,  east  or 
west,  it  is  the  same,  directly  you  get  one  of  the  inhabitants  in  a 
comer,  he  always  backs  into  that  position,  "  What  canyon  expect  from 
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BO  new  a  country  r*  "  Well,  I  could  say  many  thiui^s  on  that  head.  1 
could  say,  for  example,  that  there  are  newer  countries  than  Canada 
where  many  of  the  amenities  of  life  are  considered  and  respected  far 
better  than  they  are  even  in  Eastern  Canada.  I  could  say  that  it  is 
quite  po8si))le,  even  in  a  new  country — Australia,  for  instance,  which 
is  very  much  younger  than  Canada — to  have  your  food  cooked  and 
served  sensibly,  to  have  some  respect  shown  for  your  toilet  appliances. 
To  be  obliged  to  lock  up  your  combs  and  brushes  in  your  bed-rooms, 
and  to  have  to  be  particularly  careful  of  your  tooth-brush,  is  not  a 
pleasant  style  of  things.  Neither  is  it  nice  to  see  hung  beside  the 
wash-room  basins  in  a  first-class  hotel,  so  called,  combs  and  brushes 
for  public  use ;  and  I  could  add  that,  if  they  did  not  boast  so  very 
much  about  their  palatial  hotels  and  their  generally  luxurious  and 
refined  way  of  going  on,  we  should  not  think  half  so  much  about  it. 

But  we  didn't  say  all  this,  nor  any  of  it;  we  just  went  out  and 
bought  a  blacking-brush  and  blacking,  polished  our  own  boots,  and 
were  independent. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  office,  Mr.  Manager  called  me  back  and  whis- 
pered to  me,  "  Excuse  me,  Sah,  but  would  you  sell  your  coat  ?  " 

I  suppose  I  looked  surprised,  for  he  added  quickly,  and  quite 
seriously:  "Wall,  Sah,  since  I've  seen  you  wearing  that  coat  I've 
greatly  desired  to  possess  it.  I  should  admire  to  have  it.  Will  you 
sell  it?" 

"  What  will  you  give  for  it?  " 

"  Wall,  twenty  dollars.     Will  that  fetch  it?  " 

My  first  impulse  was  to  laugh  and  reject  the  offer,  for  the  whole 
suit  had  n'>*,  cost  me  more  than  half  the  sum  he  offered  for  the 
coat  alone.  But  such  an  opportunity  of  spoiling  these  Egyptians 
could  not  be  passed  by,  and  I  had  another  coat  or  two  in  my  valise ; 
besides  which,  this  was  a  rough,  ill-fitting  concern  as  ever  I  wore.  So 
I  said — 

"  Really,  I  don't  know.  You  see,  it  cost  much  less  at  home — 
though,  to  be  sure,  this  is  Vancouver;  and  twenty  dollars  is  hardly 
too  much  for " 

"  Wall,  Sah,"  he  interrupted  eagerly,  "  I  've  took  a  fancy  to  the 
thing,  an'  if  twenty-five  '11  fetch  it,  I  don't  mind  rising  to  that.  Is  it 
a  trade?" 

It  was ;  and  I  went  upstairs  in  my  shirt-sleeves  chuckling,  with 
twenty-five  dollars  in  my  pocket,  to  get  another  coat  out  of  my  bag- 
gage. How  the  Selbys  roared  with  laughter  when  I  told  them  of 
the  "  deal." 

Wherever  it  has  been  my  lot  to  travel,  east,  west,  north,  or  south, 
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the  occurrence  of  bad  weather  has  always  been  declared  to  be  ex- 
ceptional. It  is  marvellous  what  a  great  deal  of  this  weather  I  have 
met  with  out  of  England,  aud  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  when  any  of 
my  Canadian  or  Australian  friends  come  to  see  me  at  home,  and  find 
the  sun  shining,  or  the  weather  enjoyable,  they  always  congratulate 
themselves  on  having  had  such  exceptional  weather.  When  I  tell 
them  that  such  is  not  the  case,  that  fine  weather  is  frequent  in  Great 
Britain,  that  we  have,  perhaps,  more  thoroughly  enjoyable  days  in  a 
year  than  in  any  other  land,  they  simply  don't  believe  me  ;  they  say, 
"Oh,  no;  your  books,  your  papers,  you  yourselves,  are  so  full  of 
complaints  about  your  climate,  this  must  be  a  mre  occurrence — this 
season,  this  month,  or  even  week,  of  fine  weather,  that  we  have  had 
in  England."  In  spite  of  this,  though,  I  repeat  that  no  country  in 
the  world  has  a  greater  number  of  thoroughly  enjoyable  days  in  the 
365  than  we  have  in  the  south  of  England — no  country,  at  least,  ex- 
cept Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia.  But  this  is  by  the  way  ; 
we  have  not  got  there  yet,  and  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  thnt,  head 
by  and  by.  We  were  now  on  the  main-land,  and  the  chang* .,  in  the 
weather  there  were  sudden,  frequent,  and  unexpected.  It  was  never 
ife  to  be  without  an  umbrella,  which  is  quite  as  indispensable  there 
as  in  London  or  Manchester.  There  would  be  a  lovely  evening,  the 
sea  as  smooth  as  glass,  the  mountains  and  all  the  lovely  view  reflected 
sharply  in  it,  the  surface  broken  only  by  the  dip  of  a  passing  gull,  or 
by  the  paddle  of  an  Indian's  canoe ;  the  sky  would  be  cloudless,  and 
all  Nature  in  profound  repose  aud  beauty.  In  the  morning  there 
would  be  mist  and  fog,  or  rain  in  torrents,  or  a  morning  of  rain  and 
storm  would  turn  in  an  hour  to  a  day  of  brilliant  sunshine  and  calm. 
I  did  not  complain,  far  from  it;  from  an  artist's  point  of  view  it  was 
perfection,  for  in  June  it  was  seldom  too  cool  to  sit  out  of  doors  and 
work,  and  quite  as  rarely  too  hot.  But  I  do  want  to  prove  that  we 
in  England  have  not  got  the  worst  climate  in  the  world,  as  sundry 
Englishmen,  who  know  no  better,  are  continually  affirming. 

We  met  many  nice  people  in  Vancouver,  though  there  were  very 
few  there  with  settled  homes.  Nearly  everyone  was  living  anyhow, 
until  houses  were  finished  for  them ;  some  in  hotels,  some  in  tem- 
porary shacks  upon  their  lots,  whilst  their  proper  houses  were  build- 
ing, and  some  few  camped  in  tents. 

It  was  amazing  how  quickly  they  would  run  up  a  house,  a  good  one 
too.  We  used  to  amuse  ourselves  with  watching  one  in  course  of 
erection  close  to  our  hotel.  It  seemed  that  in  a  week  from  comuien<.-e- 
ment  of  work  a  three-storeyed  six-roomed  house  was  made  habitable, 
walls  up,  floors  laid,  roof  on,  and  windows  in  ;  the  finishing  came 
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a'.'torwurtls.  It  wns  only  lutnbcr,  NOiintliii>;.  mikI  lioanls,  no  iloiiht  ; 
l>tn  l)«>iiutiful  lioyiHCH  art"  I>nil1  tliUN,  aiitl  wifli  wontlci-riil  t'lu>ai»iU'HS. 
Ativthin^i  wtMild  lei  in  those  <la.vs,  n>iitH  lu'iii^  vorv  liii,'li,  VVc  wore 
as8un»(l  that,  s^l|)^H>Ni^l^'  tho  lot.  the  oh'arin^;  of  it,  ai\<l  the  hnildin^  on 
it.  alto^oth«>r  cost.  say.  a  thousand  «lollars,  that  tlic  vont  would  he  thf 
same  for  tlu'  lirst  year.  1  douht  if  this  could  h«'  pMirral,  th«)ugh  such 
cases  )i)(?i/ hivv«' occurred.  In  less  than  a  year  since  that  lime  those 
n\at<crs  wert>  greatly  altered,  so  that  now  rents  are  much  as  they  are 
in  iither  (^uiadian  towns.  However,  that  is  how  they  were  oih»  year 
from  the  hirth  of  the  city,  which  had  risen,  was  thou  still  risin^f,  and 
is  to  this  day  risin^j,  from  the  ash(>s,  literally,  of  the  former  one, 
which  also  was  lull  on(>  year  old  when  it  received  its  hajitism  of  tire. 

And  the  tir(>  was  tiot  out  when  wt>  were  there  either.  In  many 
j>laces  romnl  the  town,  in  the  Imsh,  it  still  smouhU'n'd,  and  amongst 
the  h»>aps  of  loi^and  lumber  towards  Enj^lish  Bay.  smoke  was  always 
risinij.  The  i>to\uu1  itself  was  Inu'ninjjf,  or,  1  8n|>jH)se,  it  was  the  tliick 
layer  of  vejj^etahle  soil,  th(>  roots  and  mosses,  that  held  th»>  tir(>;  and 
whenever  a  dry  day  or  two  oc<'urred.  the  sjuoke  wouM  rise  and  show 
its  presence. 

Hut  there  w«M'e  also  niany  really  puul  houses  and  stores  of  hrick 
and  stone  ixoiui;  up.  and  a  few  were  finished.  Then*  wer«>  s«'v«'ral 
oxoeedinixly  nice  private  dwellinjjs  just  completed  when  we  got  there. 
One  heloniring  to  Mr.  Harry  vM)l>ott,  a  high  otficial  on  the  railway, 
I  particularly  admnvd.  Th<<  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  put  up 
«apital  stores,  utiique  in  design,  a  great  change,  and  1  think  improv*'- 
meut.  on  the  usual  Canadian  business  structures. 

The  C.P.U.  Hotel,  then  drawing  towards  completion,  was  the 
groat  building  of  Vancouver  City.  They  told  us,  and  it  is  announced 
in  print.  I  understand,  that  it  is  a  .'iOO.Oek)  dollar  building  (iJlOO.OOO), 
and  the  inhabitants  declare  they  (^lite  bol^ovo  that  to  be  its  «'ost. 
Well,  this  is  how  I  understand  \\.}  afifair.  They  gave  a  certain 
architect  fnuu  England  (the  same  man  wdio  drew  plans  for  the 
pretty  chalet  hotels  in  the  mountains)  orders  to  design  a  500,000 
dollar  hotel.  He  did  so.  and  they  acccptinl  his  plans.  I  have  seen 
them,  and  they  are  very  handsom,*.  Then  they  proceeded  to  put  up 
the  building,  but,  as  .Mr.  S explained,  "without  the  architec- 
ture." and  the  result  promised  to  be  an  exceedingly  ugly  workhouse 
OY  asylum-looking  structure. 

Inside,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  all  right,  and  let  us  hope,  for  the  benefit 
of  future  travellers,  that  it  will  be  conducted  on  a  really  Eiu'opeau 
plan,  eschewing  many  Camulian  and  American  so-called  refinements. 

It  was  very  hai'd  to  realize  that  this  city  was  so  new.     How  it  came 
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iilMUit  I  niiinot  Hin,  iMit  iiiiiny  *•!'  Ili<>  Imildiii^rH  luid  <|iiitt>  iin  an<-i«>nt 
look,  iiianv,  too,  llml  wrn*  not  hIx  niontiiH  old.  I  often  wondrrnl  it' 
tln'  t'iid»'d  |iiiiiit  tlit'V  (iHcd  wiiH  tlir  Hccrct.  Kor  a  loii^;  time,  iiidt-ctl 
until  f  iM'cainf  a('<|uaintrd  with  |)('o|il(>  I  conld  really  lielicvt',  I  did  not 
think  that  it  WiiN  aiiNolntcly  tint-  ihiit  t>V(>i-y  Iniildin^'  in  tho  town  luit 
two  waH  Inirnt  the  June  lict'oro.  I  tlion^ht.  thcHc  ancient-looking 
Itnildin^H  had  lieen  Heonhed  |M-rlia|iN,  lint  H|iiii'e<l,  and  that  they  had 
stood  there  for  yearn,  the  renutins  of  the  village  of  (tianville,  which 
for  Konie  tinu-  previonHly  had  ocnipied  the  site  of  the  preNont  and  the 
previonH  city.     Jint  no,  it  Hcemecl  that  everything,'  was  new  ! 

What  reiiderH  thiw  town  ho  very  wonilerfid  is  the  enornionH  dilli- 
cnlticH  of  the  Kite  aH  a  place  for  Imihlin^'  on.  (Kf  Hhonid  tliiidc  it. 
nuirvellons  enon^h,  in  all  conHcitMice,  to  see  Hnch  a  town  put  up  in  ho 
short  a  tinu'  upon  a  leyel  or  a  cleared  field,  with  every  facility  for 
work;  but  lu're  they  had  first  of  all  iit  rlnir  the  land;  they  had  t(» 
knock  down,  cut  up,  and  <lo  away  with  a  forest,  such  an  in  not  to  he 
fomid,  I  HUj>p»»8e,  anywhere  else  ou  earth  hut  on  the  i'acifie  coast 
of  British  North  Anu'rica. 

This  forest  was,  and  ih  still,  all  round  t  h',-  town  Kite.  It  is  com- 
posed priiK'ipally  of  Douglas  firs  and  cedars,  soine  of  the  larj^est 
trees  in  existenco.  They  \rrow  very  cloHely,  their  roots  twisted  and 
nnitted  lo^;«'ther.  Amongst  th«'ni  are  fallen  trees,  dccayinj^  lo^s, 
j^igantic  ferns,  creepers,  and  plants  of  all  kinds.  InimeuHe  heds 
of  lichen,  kneo-de«'p,  cover  the  few  open  spaces,  lon^  streamers 
of  ^frey  moss  han^  fnun  the  limbs  and  trunks,  and  there  is  a 
bewilderment  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  inipossibh;  for  people  who 
have  not  seen  what  a  British  Columbian  forest  is  to  nnilize.  So, 
in  such  a  forest  as  this,  they  had  to  clear  away  a  Hj)ace  to  build 
Vancouver,  and  they  have  done  it,  and  are  still  doing  it.  Some  of  the 
suburban  streets  are  still  in  the  forest,  merely  surveyed,  and  the  lots 
marked  out  and  sold,  and  the  owners  are  clearing  tlunn  u))  and  build- 
ing. They  say  it  costs  now  (1889)  600  dollars,  at  least,  to  clear  the 
bush  from  a  one-acre  lot  and  leave  it  ready  for  the  builders  !  "What 
it  cost  two  years  ago,  when  labour  was  scarct;,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

A  road  is  cut  through  first,  trees  felled,  stumps  dug  up  and 
grubbed  and  blasted  out,  an  awful  task.  Then  all  the  di'hriH  has  to 
1)6  destroyed,  burnt,  carried  away,  got  rid  of  somehow,  and  then  the 
roadway  is  made  fairly  level.  Upon  it  timbers  are  laid,  running 
lengthways,  and  on  them  thick  lumber,  boards,  say  18  feet  long, 
erossways.  This  forms  a  plank-road,  and  that  is  what  all  the  roadways 
in  Vancouver  City  are.  A  narrower  pathway  is  constructed  on  the  same 
principles  for  a  side-walk.     Then  the  owners  of  the  lots  can  get  to 
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work,  call  dear  their  land,  rciiiovt'  tlio  il'hris,  and  |>ut  up  tlioir 
liouHt>H  ;  and  it  in  |H>rl'i'ctIy  nitu'velliuis  in  liow  Hliort  a  tinn>  a  stroot  of 
hoiiHi'H  takcH  the  plaet*  of  the  forest. 

In  June,  18HH,  the  accompli nvinj^  sketch  waH  made.  !t  in  an  ex- 
tenHion  of  one  of  tiio  principal  Vancouver  wtreetH,  either  (Carrol 
Street  or  Cohimhia  Street.  In  A»i|,'ust  not  a  tree  (»r  stump  stood 
there;  but  a  splendid  phmk-road  was  laid  down,  a  wide  side-walk 
boinj;  on  either  side,  and  rows  of  contfortable  dwellings,  side  by  side, 
for  half  a  mile  beyond. 

When  we  were  there,  St.  James's,  the  English  church,  was  opened; 
wooden  of  course — a  vt>ry  orijjfinal  and  picturesque  edifice  too.  It  is 
lined  with  different  coloured  native  woods;  the  font  is  a  rou^h  ^rey 
granite  boulder,  found  upon  its  Hit(>,  set  up  on  end,  with  a  bowl 
scooped  out — a  very  novel  and  successful  arrangement. 

There  were  several  other  churches,  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
Catholic  ;  and  there  was  a  fine  public  school,  and  several  private 
ones.  Tliere  were  public  halls,  in  which  many  societies  met^ — Masons, 
Oddfellows,  Knights  of  Pythias.  Y.M.C.A.,  Knights  of  Labour,  St. 
Andrew's,  Caledonian,  and  St.  George's  P:)cietie8.  They  had  a  city 
band  and  a  fire  brigade.  There  were  already  four  or  five  furniture 
manufactories  and  boat-builders.  There  were  doctors,  lawyers, 
cn'hitects,  engineers,  stevedores,  livery  stables,  booksellers'  and  nuisi(' 
stores,  milliners  and  jewellers,  tailors,  fruiterers,  barbers,  and  laun- 
dries. There  were  at  least  two  dozen  so-called  hotels,  but  only  six 
or  eight  worth  naming;  and  there  was  an  equal  number  of  saloons, 
that  is,  drinking  and  gambling  places,  with  many  fancy  names — the 
Bodega,  the  Fountain,  the  Hohn  in  the  Wall,  the  Mascotte,  aud  the 
Woodbine. 

In  June  of  1886  the  population  of  the  place  was  not  300  ;  in  June 
of  1887  it  was  at  least  6,000,  and  every  train  and  steamer  added  its 
quota  to  it. 

Such  was  Vancouver  when  we  saw  it,  and  it  made  one  feel 
prourt  to  be  a  Briton,  to  own  as  fellow-countrymen  this  enterprising 
people  who  had  made  such  a  city,  in  such  a  place,  in  just  one 
year. 

In  November,  1889,  the  population  of  Vancouver  City  was  at  least 
14,000,  most  probably  more.  They  had  got  gas,  electric  light,  water- 
works and  sewerage,  completed  and  in  ftill  work ;  also  street  tram- 
ways, a  perfect  network  of  telephones  and  telegraphs.  They  have 
started  ^ve  or  six  large  new  saw-mills,  a  foundry,  four  breweries, 
smelting  and  lime  works,  two  furniture  factories,  and  numei'ous 
smaller  undertakings.       There    are  countless   new    streets    cleared,. 
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liuilt  oil,  i^radt'il,  aiul  iiihaMifd.  The  city  was  lj«>in^'  very  HubHtan- 
tially  built.  The  trach'  of  the  port  iH  increaHin)^  Uy  leapa  and 
iMHinds.  Victoria,  in  VaiKOuver  iHhiiul,  iH  i»ro^,'reHHin^,'  at  the  Hame 
rate;  bo  iH  New  Westi'iitiHter,  whith  has  now  a  itopiilution  of  ."i.OOO  or 
r>,00();  and,  aH  ProfesHor  Blaikie  of  Kdinhurgh,  who  Iiuh  lately  paid 
our  Pacific  ooant  province  u  viait,  Hays,  "a  man  must  he  as  blind  an  a 
mole  if  he  doeH  not  forerieo  that  HUch  regions  uh  these  iiniHt  have 
a  remarkable  future." 

But,  aH  it  was  in  Winnipepf,  so  if  was  tliero.  Certain  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Vanectuver  City  made  a  dead  set  on  Mr.  Selby,  and  on 
ine  too,  for  that  nuitter,  on  the  lot  and  iuvestnient  (juestion.  For, 
you  must  understand  that  nearly  every  man  you  met  was  interested, 
more  or  lesH,  in  real  estate  ;  and  no  matter  when  or  where  you  j^ot 
into  conversation  with  one,  no  matter  on  what  subject  you  started, 
before  many  minutes  the  word  *'  lots  "  came  up,  and  then  ^ood-bye 
to  every  other  subject. 

I  suppose  it  waH  natural,  but  Mr.  Selby  got  very  tired  of  it ; 
for  although  he  had  given  out  on  our  arrival  that  ho  did  not 
intend  to  invest  one  penny  in  the  place,  yet  first  one  and  then 
another  tried  to  break  his  resolution,  and,  as  I  say.  he  got  heartily 
sick  of  the  unending  arguments.  It  was  customary  for  everyone 
who  could  to  go  down  to  the  depot  every  noon,  to  see  the  train  come 
in,  to  inspect  the  arrivals ;  and  we  had  n)any  a  laugh  at  the  excite- 
ment which  was  caused  Avhen  anyone  alighted  whom  they  thought  a 
British  swell. 

"  Does  he  look  like  an  investor?  "  "  Do  you  think  he's  come  to 
stay?"  were  questions  they  were  continually  asking  us. 

The  first  of  the  China  ships,  the  old  Abyssinia,  of  Canard  fame, 
arrived  from  Yokohama  when  we  were  there.  The  whole  city,  and 
the  city  band,  went  down  to  welcome  her.  They  thought  me  very 
strange  to  keep  so  cool  amidst  such  great  excitement.  I  told  them  I 
had  seen  that  ship  before,  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  then  I  became 
an  authority  worth  consulting  about  the  China  tleet.  Was  this  ex- 
pected vessel  a  fine  ship  ?  Was  she  likely  to  be  a  very  favourite 
passenger  vessel  ?  Did  I  think  she  eould  make  the  passage 
in  so  many  days  ?  And  no  end  of  other  similar  queries  were  put 
to  me. 

I  took  my  seat  upon  a  stump  upon  a  hill,  and  watched  the 
scene  till  dark,  and  then  we  heard  the  Abyeeinia  had  anchored 
in  the  straits,  would  not  be  in  till  morning,  and  Vancouver  went 
to  bed. 

By  daylight,  they  told  me,  crowds  were  down  again.     The  ship 
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Lad  come  iu,  and  was  made  fast  to  the  wharf,  and  the  few  passengers 
were  ashore.  Some  of  them  came  to  our  hotel,  and  then  the  many 
residents  came  in  to  interview  them. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  our  city  ?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
new  route  to  Europe  ?  What  do  you  think  of  the  future  prospects 
of  this  province  ?  " 

Naturally,  most  of  these  poor  new  arrivals  were  quite  dazed. 
They  had  heard  of  Vancouver,  in  China  and  Japan,  as  a  place  they 
had  to  take  train  at,  when  they  got  across,  for  Montreal  or  New  York. 
But  whether  Vancouver  was  an  island,  or  a  city,  or  a  city  on  an 
island,  or  an  island  in  a  city,  they  didn't  seem  to  know ;  and  I  don't 
think  they  cared  very  much.  So  the  real  estate  men,  and  neai'ly  all 
were  that  about  those  parts,  thought  these  China  passengers  a  miser- 
ably ignorant  lot,  not  worth  consulting. 

You  see,  they,  the  residents,  I  suppose  naturally,  thought  the 
world  was  ringing  with  the  word  "  Vancouver,"  for  the  deeds  they 
had  done,  and  were  about  to  do,  were  in  all  their  little  world  the 
one  unceasing  theme  ;  and  they  could  not  understand  how  Englishmen 
could  exist,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  all  the  beauties  and  all  the  splendid 
prospects  centred  there. 

One  of  these  China  passengers  told  me  that  when  the  pilot  came 
on  board  outside  the  narrows,  he  asked  him  for  the  ncAvs. 

"  Great  news,"  the  pilot  said  ;  "  Capilano's  got  it." 

"  Got  it !     Got  what  ?     Capilano— who  the  devil 's  he  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  pilot,  "  you  must  be  a  very  strange  man  not  to 
know  that  all  Vancouver  is  divided  as  to  which  water-works  company 
scheme  shall  gain  the  city  pati'onage,  and  they  have  been  voting  to- 
day, and  Capilano's  got  it ;  "  and  he  retired  to  the  steamer's  bridge  in 
great  disdain,  to  think  a  Britisher  should  be  so  ignorant. 

By  and  by  the  captain  of  the  ship  came  ashore,  and  the  best  that 
the  best  hotels  of  the  city  could  sujiply  was  his.  If  he  accepted  a 
cigar  from  a  man,  that  man  was  famous.  If  he  shook  his  hand,  what 
bliss ;  and  if  he  whispered  in  the  captain's  ear,  "  What  think  you  of 
our  city  ?  "  and  the  captain  said  "  It 's  wonderful ;  I  'm  sure  the  pro- 
spect must  be  good  before  you,"  then  was  his  fortune,  surely,  nearly 
made,  for  he  would  go  about  the  streets,  retail  the  wise  remarks,  put 
up  the  price  of  all  his  real  estate  forthwith,  and  think  himself  a  very 
lucky  man.  Had  not  the  Captain  of  the  first  of  the  China  fleet  said 
80  ?  Hadn't  he  declared  Vancouver  must  go  ahead  ?  Well,  then, 
what  more  do  you  want,  I  'd  like  to  know,  eh  ? 

And  the  poor  Captain,  simple  sailor,  didn't  Itnow  what  was  the 
matter  with  them  all.     I  think  he  must  have  thought  Vancouverites. 
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were  mad,  which  they  were,  to  a  limited  extent,  I  'ni  sure  ;  but  there 
was  method  in  their  madness.  Go  then,  reader,  with  a  couple  of 
thousand  pounds  in  a  bag,  and  let  them  know  you  want  to  invest 
it ;  then  tell  me  what  you  think. 

But  we  did  not  ask  for  any  of  our  money  back  on  our  sleeping, 
car  tickets.  We  considered  it  would  be  mean  to  ask  for  it  after 
the  very  handsome  way  in  which  the  CP.R.  liad  treated  us  at 
Grlacier  House  and  Revelstoke. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SOME    ASPECTS    OF    VANCOUVER   CITY. 

Canadian  Hotel-life. — Contrast  with  Englisli  Manners. — Curiosities  of  the  Ser- 
vice. — Peculiarities  of  the  Table  Eciuipago. — Tlio  Bill  of  Fare. — Old  English 
Settlers. ^Business  Manners  and  Customs. — We  are  "  Mentioned  in  the 
Papers." — Letters  from  Broadview. — Division  of  Opinions. — Mr.  Selby's 
Troubles. — Magj^ie's  Mossanje  to  Young  Donald.— Now  Acquaintances. — The 
Morland  Girls. — Englislimon  "at  Home." — View  of  the  Mountains. — We 
Start  on  a  Picnic. —  Moodyville. — Saw-mills. — By  Trail  through  the  Woods. — 
"  The  most  glorious  walk  we  ever  had !  " — What  the  Le  Grand  House  pro- 
vided  for  our  Luncheon. — We  leave  it  for  the  Beasts  of  Prey. — The  Indian 
Village. — Attempts  at  Conversation. — "You  King  George  ?" — Friendly  Red- 
skins.— We  try  to  Hire  a  Boat. — DiflBculties. — "  Kloshe  Canim." — An  Inter- 
preter at  Last.  —  Trouble  Dissipated.  —  We  embark  in  a  Canoe. — 
"Kla-how-ya  !  " — "  Wait  till  you  see  Victoria." — Local  Jealousies. — A  Tem- 
porary Separation. — I  prepai'e  for  an  Excursion. 

We  did  not  like  life  in  Canadian  hotels,  there  being  not  nearly  the 
refinement  and  comfort  to  be  obtained  in  them  which  may  be  found 
in  many  small  English  country  inns. 

We  were  dining  one  day  with  friends,  all  either  Canadians  or 
Americans,  when,  as  usual,  someone  asked  how  we  liked  their 
country,  which  we  replied  to  in  the  usual  way.  Then  wt  were  asked, 
"  How  do  you  like  our  hotels  ?  Guess  you  haven't  anything  like 
'em  in  your  country,"  and  we  eagerly  owned  we  had  not.  A  man 
present  added  this  comment, 

"  No,  and  they  don't  want  them  either  !  " 

Then  he  began  praising  our  inns,  declaring  that  both  Canadians 
and  Americans  who  had  never  been  from  their  own  country  were 
quite  ignorant  of  what  delightful  stopping-places  they  are;  adding, 
that  he  wifihed  heartily  they  had  some  like  them  there. 

Naturally,  we  were  well  pleased  to  have  found  a  native  who  did 
not  think  his  coun  ry  possessed  all  the  good  things  on  earth,  and 
then  ensued  much  lively  talk  and  argument  on   this,   with   many 
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another  topic,  the  points  of  dissimilarity  between  British  and  Cana- 
dian customs  being  well  discussed. 

Father  Terrj,  who  was  present,  spoke  of  the  Gresham  Hotel,  in 
Dublin,  which  was  his  beau  ideal  of  a  hotel.  The  Selbys  were  much 
in  favour  of  Riggs's,  at  Windermere ;  whilst  I  backed  up  the  Pea- 
cock, Rowsley,  and  a  certain  hostelry  in  the  Lancashire  Dales,  both 
of  which  earned  out  my  notions  of  comfortable  stopping- places. 

They  don't  b3em  to  know  what  a  dish-cover  is  in  America ;  they 
certainly  did  not  at  the  Le  Grand  House.  Nor  did  we  ever  see  a 
joint  there,  or  at  any  other  hotel.  For  breakfast,  fruit  is  generally 
eaten  first,  if  there  is  any  on  the  table  ;  but  oatmeal  porridge  always 
follows.  Then,  the  attendant  having  very  gently  whispered  in  your 
ear  what  is  provided,  you  give  your  order.  A  curious  thing,  I  don't 
remember  a  waitress  in  the  Great  North-West  who  spoke  above  a 
whisper.  They  evidently  thought  that  speaking  out  plainly  would 
be  rough,  or  rude;  and,  mind  you,  Canadians  are  great  on  "tone." 

Having  made  out  what  it  is  the  girl  has  said,  you  give  your  order. 
West  of  Calgary,  salmon  is  sure  to  be  an  item,  three  times  a  day. 
You  choose,  then,  salmon,  with  ham  and  eggs  to  follow.  In  time, 
not  hurriedly,  she  will  come  in  with  a  tray,  on  which  will  be,  at  least 
a  dozen  small  oval  white  pie-dishes,  in  each  of  which  will  be  some 
different  food.  Si^lmon  in  one,  which  was  invariably  baked  till  a 
crust  had  formed  all  round  it  like  a  shell,  and  we  had  to  crack  it  to 
get  to  the  edible  portion,  whioh,  when  we  reached  it,  proved  so  dry 
and  tast.'.ess  that  it  was  little  v/onder  we  quickly  got  "  so  tired  of 
salmon."  The  fish  was  good  enough  when  properly  cooked,  but,  at 
the  Le  Grand  House,  they  never  gave  us  rauce  or  trimmings,  just  the 
hard  baked  fish.  In  another  of  these  small  oval  dishes  would  be 
ham,  in  another  eggs ;  one  would  contain  a  piece  of  toast,  another 
potatoes  in  their  skins,  the  next  one  apple  sauce,  several  with  different 
kinds  of  bread  or  buckwheat  cakes,  molasses  in  another,  or  maple 
syrup,  and,  perhaps,  there  will  be  a  slice  or  two  of  flat  American  pie. 

This  row  of  little  dishes  will  be  placed  in  a  semicircle  round  you, 
with  a  cup  of  coffee,  strange  in  flavour.  They  never  use  hot  milk 
there,  and  the  cups  are  without  handles,  much  skill  being  needed  to 
get  one  safely  to  your  mouth.  They  will  give  you  one  large  plated 
fork  of  heavy  make,  with  a  metal-handled  knife,  the  blade  of  which 
is  steel  that  was  once  silvered  over,  but  the  silver  having  worn  off  in 
patches,  and  the  steel  become  black  and  corroded,  the  result  is  a  very 
unpleasant  implement  to  eat  with,  which  most  people  there  consider 
the  proper  purpose  of  a  knife,  as  well  as  to  cut  with.  TL°y  never 
use  steel  knives  unsilvered ;  to  save  the  trouble  of  cleaning,  doubt- 
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less.  You  are  provided  with  a  clean  serviette,  the  size  of  your  hand, 
at  every  meal ;  you  will  get  a  monstrous  spoon  ;  tea-spoons  stand  up 
in  tumblers  for  general  use.  One  knife  and  fork,  spoon,  and  plate, 
are  supposed  to  suflBce  for  all  your  various  viands  ;  but  we  generally 
managed  to  get  more  than  one  set  apiece. 

They  do  not  use  egg-cups  like  ours,  but  provide  you  with  a  glass 
affair,  one  end  of  which  is  like  a  tumbler,  the  other  like  an  egg-cup  ; 
for  their  custom  is  to  break  half  a  dozen  eggs  into  the  larger  end, 
stir  them  up  with  some  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  eat  them  as  an 
accompaniment  to  other  food,  as  a  sort  of  sauce.  They  give  you  salt 
in  a  small  cast  or,  in  which  is  a  branched  iron  affair,  that  rattles  as 
jou  shake  i'      nd  Voeps  the  contents  from  caking. 

It  will  tl  .  be  seen  that  a  breakfast  in  that  country  is  quite 
comprehensi  ■.  People  like  it  to  be  so;  they  dip  from  fish  to 
flesh,  from  apple  sauce  to  bacon,  from  eggs  to  oysters.  They  pick 
a  bit  from  one  dish  and  another  and  damage  them  all.  They  drink 
iced  water,  milk,  coffee,  or  "English  breakfast  tea,"  jumping  up 
when  done,  and  usually  sitting  gracefully  on  a  chair  or  two,  on  the 
verandah  in  front,  whilst  they  wield  a  wooden  toothpick,  small 
tumblers  of  which  are  placed  on  every  table. 

There  is  always  a  lavish  supply  of  food,  and  though  Canadians 
are  great  eaters,  invariably  one-half  of  what  the  waitress  brings  is 
unconsumed.  What  becomes  of  all  that  is  left  ?  There  are  no  poor 
out  there ;  no  one  but,  perhaps,  some  Indian,  who  would  thank  them 
for  a  meal  of  broken  victuals. 

Dinner  is  much  the  same  as  other  meals,  but  thev  have  a  "  bill  of 
fare  "  to  that,  and  soup.  To  read  the  menu,  you  would  think  you 
were  in  for  a  luxurious  repast.  Really  it  was  never  so.  One 
Englishman  we  met  told  us  he  had  lived  at  that  house  for  six 
months,  had  asked  for  rump-steak — I  beg  pardon,  beef -steak — 
pudding,  whenever  it  was  on  the  carte,  and  had  never  got  it  yet,  at 
least,  in  a  recognizable  form.  They  do  not  carve  the  meat ;  they  cut 
a  chunk  off  anywhere,  and  send  it  to  you  aviyhow. 

Our  bed-rooms  were  seldom  touched  till  afternoon,  and  never  more 
than  once  ;  yet  there  were  girls  and  Cbinamen  detailed  for  the  work. 
If  you  asked  for  an  extra  jug  of  water,  they  looked  aghast  at  you ; 
as  for  hot  water,  that  was  quite  impossible. 

There  was  a  very  fanciful  ladies'  drawing-room  in  the  interior  of 
the  building,  so  placed  that  it  had  no  window  from  which  the  beau- 
tiful views  around  could  be  seen.  When  the  weather  admitted  of  it, 
if  at  home,  we  spent  our  time  on  the  verandah. 

We  met  some  very  nice  people  at  that  hotel,  many  of  whom  had 
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been  out  for  tAventy,  and  some  for  thirty  years,  not  having  come 
through  Canada,  but  round  Cape  Horn,  a  five  mouths'  voyage  in 
former  clays.  They  were  usually  quite  English  in  their  ways  and 
words,  and  would  sit  for  hours  of  an  evening  listening  to  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  changes  at  home,  for  it  appeared  that  most  of  them 
came  from  London  and  its  neighbourhood. 

In  the  daytime  we  were  rarely  able  to  find  anyone  with  leisure  to 
go  about  with  us,  so  we  did  most  of  our  roving  alone. 

The  Selbys  had  quickly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
nothing  to  make  them  wish  to  settle  in  or  near  Vancouver  City. 
There  was  no  chance,  they  believed,  for  extensive  farming  or  for 
ranching,  though,  it  could  be  seen  easily,  there  were  grand  openings 
for  business  of  other  kinds.  Still,  Mr.  Selby  would  not  listen  to 
any  of  the  suggestions  made  to  him  of  that  sort.  What  we  saw  of 
business  generally,  storekeeping  especially,  struck  us  as  very  curious. 
The  loose,  seemingly  careless,  way  in  which  everything  was  done, 
from  banking  down  to  bricklaying,  was,  indeed  peculiar.  They  told 
lis  it  was  "  all  right "  ;  that  they  had  no  time  to  spend  over  the  little 
niceties  and  amenities  of  old  English  business  methods,  and,  I  dare 
say,  they  were  quite  correct ;  but  it  astonished  us  no  little. 

We  men  had  become  acquainted  with  one  of  the  high  city  officials. 
His  office  being  open  to  the  street,  we  used  to  wander  in  sometimes, 
and  though  he  might  be  full  of  work  of  great  importance,  yet  around 
him  sat  all  sorts  of  men  in  every  kind  of  dress  and  undress,  on 
tables,  chairs,  safe  or  stools,  smoking  and  talking. 

If  we  went  into  a  store  to  make  a  purchase,  ten  to  one  the  man 
who  "  ran  it "  would  be  sitting  on  the  counter  smoking  a  cigar.  He 
would  shake  hands  with  all  of  us,  talking  of  forty  things  before  at- 
tending to  our  wants.  Suppose  we  required  a  few  biscuits  to  eke  out 
our  hotel  fare,  the  mention  of  them,  the  biscuits,  gave  the  opening 
for  going  into  the  merits  of  the  various  makers  in  Canada  and  Eng- 
land ;  this  might  lead  to  flour,  and  that  to  farming,  and  that,  pro- 
bably to  English  politics,  and  so  to  Ireland ;  so,  frequently  it  took  an 
hour  or  two  to  do  a  very  simple  bit  of  shopping. 

It  was  not  always  thus,  but  very  often.  For  we  were  famous 
people.  We  walked  about  in  a  party,  and  our  girls  looked  so 
different  from  the  people  one  generally  saw  there,  that  it  was  not 
wonderful  the  residents  came  to  their  doors  and  windows  to  look  at 
them.  So,  if  we  went  inside  a  store,  they  often  tried  to  keep  us 
for  a  while  to  get  at  some  of  our  ideas,  which  they  retailed  amongst 
their  friends,  and,  in  many  a  fanciful  guise,  we  recognized  in  one 
place  what  one  or  other  of  us  had  said  somewhere  else. 
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\\  J  were  mentioned  in  the  papers  under  the  heading-  "  Personal "; 
our  'nographies  were  given,  our  business  was  described.  Maggie  was 
spoken  of  as  the  "  beautiful  Briton  " ;  Maud  had  Hr>Y->e  other  bril- 
liant aanie.  Tom  was  advised  in  print  to  settle  somewhere  there, 
and  not  in  .'"i  N.W.T. ;  some  of  his  opinions  having  been  reported, 
it  was  clear.  Mr.  Selby  was  interviewed,  and  much  information 
gained,  which  was  duly  printed,  his  opinions  of  the  country  and  its 
prospects  being  given  at  length.  He  was  stated  to  hejn  millionaire, 
his  palatial  home  in  England  was  described,  his  connection  with  cer- 
tain members  of  the  "  British  aristocracy  "  fully  detailed  ;  and  then 
he  was  finished  off  with  the  compliment  that  he  was  "  an  urbane 
English  gentleman." 

As  for  me,  I  gave  my  interviewer  certain  "  points."  I  was  credited 
with  being  an  official  of  some  kind — on  a  "  Government  survey  " — a 
**  reader  at  the  British  Museum  " — holding  a  commission  from  the 
Graphic,the  Illustrated  London  News,  Punch,  and  many  high  and  mighty 
positions  besides.  These  personal  items  about  us  did  not  all  come  out 
at  once,  but  in  paragraphs,  every  day  or  two,  and  so  kept  up  the 
interest.  If  we  came  or  went,  it  was  duly  chronicled.  It  was  not 
the  slightest  use  to  deny  these  statements  ;  they  were  seen  in  print, 
that  was  enough.  At  first  this  amused  the  Selbys,  then  disgusted 
them.  Father  Terry  did  not  stay  long  in  Vancouver  City ;  he  went 
on  to  Victoria.  From  there  he  wrote  that  all  we  had  heard  was  true;, 
it  was  a  charming  place,  "  it  bate  Ould  Oirland."  He  bade  us  hurry 
and  join  him  before  he  went  on  to  "  'Frisco." 

We  were  not  long  in  Vancouver  City  before  we  got  letters  from 
Broadview.  Meadows  reported  to  us  of  his  doings,  and  about 
Charlie  and  Jack  Hardy.  They  were  all  hopeful  now,  for  the  season 
promised  so  well.  There  was  a  letter,  too,  from  Bruce,  telling  Mr. 
Selby  once  more  about  his  place,  begging  him  to  try  to  sell  it  for 
him,  which  made  Tom  more  wishful  still  to  buy  it  and  live  there. 
We  used  to  have  strong  arguments  about  it.  Maggie  and  Tom  were 
for  it  still ;  Maud  and  her  father  dead  against  it.  I  seemed  to  have 
the  casting  vote. 

Sometimes  it  was  quite  settled  one  way ;  in  a  few  hours  all 
would  be  upset  again.  Maggie  used  to  tell  me  her  private  views,. 
Maud  hers.  Maggie  was  all  for  the  free  and  glorious  life  upon  the 
prairies. 

"  With  Charlie  ?  "  I  would  say.     But  she  would  answer — 

"No,  that's  not  the  reasou.  I'm  sure  I'd  like  the  life,  and  so 
would  Tom,  I  'm  certain." 

But  Maud  would  tell  me  she  knew  it  would  not  do  at  all,  urging 
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me  to  stamp  out  the  idea.  How  could  I  ?  For  her  father  waa  him- 
self really  undecided,  and  her  brother  was  too  sure  about  it  allj 
besides,  I  could  uot  say  that  all  was  a  mistake,  that  all  we  had  heard 
and  seen  was  false.  If  Tom  and  Maggie  really  wished  it,  and  their 
father  gave  consent,  what  could  I  do  or  say  ? 

I  brought  up  all  I  had  ever  heard  against  the  life,  and  argued  long 
and  strongly  for  England,  even  on  much  smaller  means  than  they 
had ;  but  it  was  no  use,  Maggie  and  Tom  declared  they  would  not  live 
in  England,  and  prairie  land  and  prairie  1  '""  was  all  they  cared  for. 

I  declare  I  quite  pitied  Mr.  Selby,  and  Maud,  too,  about  that  time. 
Often  they  declared  they  wished  they  hadn't  come  ;  but  then,  as  I  said, 
they  would  still  have  been  unsettled,  and,  very  likely,  much  worse 
would  have  resulted  than  there  would  now.  At  one  time  I  quite 
thought  Mr.  Selby  would  give  his  final  consent  to  Tom  and  Maggie's 
plan,  that  he  would  himself  resolve  to  be  a  Nor' -West  settler ;  but  to 
the  latter  idea  I  offered  every  resistance  in  my  power,  feeling  it  would 
never  do  for  him,  and  there  Maud  backed  me  up. 

I  used  to  talk  rather  warmly  to  Miss  Maggie  on  this  phase  of  it  ia 
private.  I  told  her  that  I  thought  the  N.W.  life  would  kill  her 
father ;  that  I  considered  it  hai'dly  kind  of  her,  merely  for  her  own 
gratification,  to  back  Tom  up  as  she  was  doing.  She  assured  me  that 
I  did  not  know  her  brother ;  that  he  was  perfectly  determined  to 
carry  out  his  views  ;  also,  that  she  was  certain  neither  her  father  nor 
Maud  would  think  it  right  to  leave  him  there  alone. 

One  day  she  told  me  Tom  was  going  to  write  to  Bruce  without  his 
fathei''s  knowledge,  offering  to  buy  that  place  and  pay  for  it  in 
instalments.  That  plan,  however,  I  stopped,  promising  him  that  if 
he  would  be  patient,  I  would  see  what  could  be  done. 

I  wrote  to  Charlie  Donald,  and  Maggie  sent  him  a  very  cool  mes- 
sage. I  think,  poor  girl,  she  imagined  that  she  would  thus  show 
me  that  her  heart  was  not  so  set  on  him  as  I  suppose  vl.  Just  as  if  I 
could  not  see  it  all,  as  plain  as  plain. 

Very  quiclvly  Charlie  wrote  to  me  again,  in  awful  grief.  When  I 
told  Maggie,  she  burst  into  tears,  said  she  did  not  mean  what  she  had 
said,  and  would  I  tell  him  so  ?  It  came  to  this  at  last ;  I  had  as 
much  on  my  hands  with  this  very  interesting  family,  father  and  all, 
as  if  they  really  were  my  own.     I  was  troubled  accordingly. 

Much  of  our  time  in  Vancouver  City  was  spent  in  a  very  different 
way ;  only  about  every  other  day,  these  questions  about  plans 
cropped  up.  We  had  a  lively  argument  for  an  hour  or  so,  then  we 
dropped  it;  it  would  come  up  again,  though,  when  something  apropos 
arose  to  start  it. 
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Naturally,  there  were  two  or  three  ycung  fellows  whom  we  got  to 
know,  who  paid  the  girls  attention.  There  were  frequent  concerts 
and  shows  held  in  the  city  even  then.  Our  girls  could  have  gone  to 
'  most  of  them  had  they  been  so  minded.  They  did  not  take  to  these 
youths,  however.  I  have  no  doubt  most  of  thcsni  were  very  good  and 
reliable,  but  I  must  admit  their  ways  and  general  style  were  not  of 
the  sort  to  captivate  English  girls  ;  at  any  rate,  until  they  had  been 
long  enough  in  the  country  to  discover  the  young  men's  good  points, 
which  I  daresay  were  many. 

We  became  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Morland,  who  was  an  engineer, 
and  had  some  big  contract  for  the  city.  He  was  an  Englishman,  and 
lived  in  the  same  hotel  as  we  did  at  the  first,  but  afterwards  took  up 
his  abode  in  a  cottage  in  the  town,  where  two  daughters  kept  house 
for  him,  with  whom  our  two  girls  struck  up  quite  a  friendship. 

In  Eastern  Canada,  if  I  had  to  describe  two  girls  brought  up  in 
the  bush,  who  had  never  seen  a  city,  who  had  seen,  indeed,  more  red 
men  than  white  from  their  r-hildhood  up,  I  should  have  to  speak  of 
them  as  very  different  from  these  young  ladies.  Their  accent,  thoughts, 
and  style  might  be  very  nice,  no  doubt — clever,  proper,  good,  but 
there  would  be  the  backwoods  style.  The  Misses  Morland,  however, 
were  just  like  any  girls  who  had  been  born  in  Kent  or  Sussex.  They 
used  no  Canadian  or  Yankee  phrases ;  they  dressed,  they  talked,  they 
acted,  like  British  girls.  It  seeiued  incredible  that  they  were  born 
and  bred  on  a  wild  farm  on  an  inland  river,  and  had  never  seen  a 
city,  except  New  Westminster,  till  they  came  to  live  in  Vancouver. 

This  seemed  to  us  to  speak  volumes  for  the  good  sense  of  the  early 
settlers  in  British  Columbia,  who  proudly  kept  up  the  old  British 
ideas.  The  result  is,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  that  a  very  much 
higher  style  of  tone  and  thought  prevails  amongst  the  better  classes 
on  the  Pacific  coast  than  there  did,  until  quite  recently,  in  the  rest  of 
Canada. 

We  used  to  spend  our  pleasantest  evenings,  all  of  us,  at  a  pretty 
little  cottage  on  the  bank  overlooking  Burrard  Inlet,  which  had  been 
rented  by  two  young  Englishmen.  They  had  a  man. servant  from 
home  with  them  and  a  Chinese  cook,  and  seemed  to  live  in  clover. 
W(i  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing  th  jre.  My  own  impression 
was  they  were  waiting  for  some  good  tl^ng  to  turn  up  in  mines, 
or  other  business,  were  living  quietly,  and  watching  chances.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  under  their  verandah,  in  easy  chairs  and  hammocks, 
we  used  to  spend  evenings  in  thorough  English  style  ;  and  only 
when  Ah  Sin  came  in  with  the  soda  or  the  whisky  did  we  realize 
that  we  were  not  in  an  English  home. 
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Yet  the  view  from  the  verandali  was  not  like  a  British  view. 
As  we  looked  to  the  west,  the  sunsets  behind  the  mountiiins  of 
Capilano  were  frequently  sublime.  I  have  seen  them  look  like 
velvet  in  the  gloaming,  black  and  yjurple  ;  above  them  the  snow- 
peaks,  soaring  grey  and  ghastly  against  a  blood-red  sky,  and  all 
reflected  in  the  glassy  sea  in  equal  splendour;  whilst  across  the 
distance  would  be  drawn  a  flash  of  light  from  some  incoming 
vessel,  or  the  stillness  of  the  water  would  be  broken  by  an  Indian's 
paddle  or  a  leaping  fish. 

It  was  rarely  loo  cold  at  that  time  of  the  year  (June),  but  there 
was  a  great  deal  too  much  rain  and  mist.  On  the  whole,  though,  we 
enjoyed  the  climate,  but  especially  the  scenery  and  our  rambles. 

From  the  C.P.R.  hotel,  then  building,  we  had  at  evening  a  very 
fine  view  of  Mount  Baker,  in  Washington  Territory,  U.S.  It  is,  I 
understand,  the  highest  mountain  visible  from  that  place;  it  lies 
S.E.  from  that  point,  distant  about  sixty-five  miles.  It  is  10,682 
feet  high.  Across  the  dark  pines  and  intervening  mountains  it 
frequently  shone  up,  a  peak  of  living  fire.  Farther  south,  visible 
sometimes  from  Victoria,  are  Mounts  Painier,  Hood,  and  St.  Helen's, 
all  loftier  than  Mount  Baker. 

Here  and  there  about  the  city  they  were  digging  pits,  as  reser- 
voirs for  water  for  the  engines,  in  case  of  fire,  until  the  water- 
works were  finished. 

The  business  part  of  Vancouver  City  was  very  curious,  being  all  so 
very  new.  Close  beside  a  few  good  buildings  were  all  sorts  of  sheds, 
and  auy  sort  of  shelter  that  could  in  any  way  be  turned  to  use  for 
trading  in.  The  streets  were  crowded.  There  were  many  Indians 
about  too,  most  of  them  decently  dressed,  the  women  always  wear- 
ing gay  handkprchieves  or  shawls  instead  of  hats  or  bonnets.  These 
people  sauntered  about  in  groups,  and  seemed  to  do  a  large  amount 
of  shopping. 

One  day  we  took  a  very  interesting  jaunt,  starting  directly  after 
breakfast,  taking  some  luncheon  with  us.  This  last  consisted  of 
a  bundle  done  up  by  the  hotel  people,  wrapped  in  an  old  newspaper. 
I  did  not  much  like  the  look  of  it,  but  I  put  it  in  my  bag,  hoping 
that  when  we  were  hungry  it  would  turn  out  well. 

We  crossed  the  Inlet  in  a  ferry-boat,  "  The  Senator,"  a  one-horse 
steamer,  to  Moodyville.  There  we  inspected  the  saw-mills  and  the 
way  they  make  those  big  pine-logs  into  boards  of  all  kinds.  Sixty 
or  seventy  men  were  at  work,  principally  Chinamen  and  Indians.  At 
that  mill  they  saw  every  day  one  hundred  thousand  feet  of  boards. 
Last  year  they  sent  away  to  Australia,   China,  Japan,  and  South 
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AiiKM'ica  fifteen  million  feet  of  tinil)er,  and  from  Hastings  Mills, 
across  the  water,  nearly  as  mu(;h  too.  There  are  other  mills  about, 
and  all  employ  lar^'e  numl)er8  of  Indians,  who  were  described  to  us 
as  most  reliable  workers.  In  the  woods  too,  up  the  arms  and  inlets, 
many  are  at  work  cutting'  the  loj^s  and  floatinj^  them  to  the  mills. 

At  Moody  ville  there  were  many  cosy  little  buildiiij^s  where  the  work- 
men lived,  embnwered  amongst  creepers,  flowers,  and  ferns.  There 
were  some  sheds  in  which  Indians  stopped,  some  pretty  villas  too,  where 
managers  I'esided.  Most  habitations  were  surrounded  by  lovely 
g:  dens,  and  there  was  an  hotel  which  looked  quite  charming;  it 
was,  I  'm  sure,  better  than  many  pretentious  city  ones.  We  spent 
an  hour  or  so  most  pleasantly  at  Moodyville,  then  found  out  and 
started  on  the  trail  they  said  would  lead  us  to  the  Indian  village. 

I  suppose  the  distance  is  less  than  two  miles.  It  was  our  first 
experience  of  a  real  forest  trail  in  British  Columbia.  We  were  told 
it  was  a  good  trail ;  so  it  was,  if  distinctness  was  meant,  but  as  to 
its  being  an  easy  one  to  travel — before  we  had  got  half-way  we  con- 
cluded it  was  not  that,  at  anv  rate. 

At  first  it  was  fairly  smooth,  soon  it  carried  us  into  the  dense  pine- 
woods,  where  all  was  dark  and  silent,  nothing  to  disturb  the  stillness, 
not  an  animal,  bird,  or  insect.  Through  the  tree-tops,  high  aloft, 
were  seen  patches  of  blue  sky,  and  up  there  one  heard  the  murmur 
of  the  breeze,  li^  ^  distant  music ;  but  below,  amongst  the  great  tree- 
stems,  a  solemn  quietness  prevailed. 

We  were  a  long  time  doing  the  first  hundred  yards.  Between  the 
great  trees,  and  round  the  rocks  lud  hillocks,  the  trail  wound,  over 
rotting  logs,  green  and  grey  Avith  moss  and  lichens,  beside  great 
clumps  of  ferns ;  there  was  much  to  see,  to  revel  in.  None  of  us 
knew  the  name  of  anything  ;  we  could  only  conjecture,  wonder,  and 
admire.  Certainly,  it  was  a  perfect  Paradise,  giving  a  new  sensation 
to  all  of  us. 

The  perfume  of  the  jnnes,  the  scents  from  certain  bushes  which 
we  crushed  in  jjassing,  the  warm  and  balmy  air,  were  enchanting. 
A  kind  of  intoxication  crept  over  us.  So,  when,  after  quite  an  hour 
in  the  bush,  the  trail  led  out  to  the  beach,  we  sat  down  in  the 
shadow  of  a  rock,  exhausted,  yet  declaring  it  had  been  as  glorious  a 
walk  as  we  had  ever  had. 

But  that  hotel  lunch  was  a  caution !  There  were  chunks  of  bread, 
some  inches  thick,  daubed  with  butter,  between  every  two  slabs  of 
which  was  laid  a  chunk  of  leather-like  steak,  without  pepper,  salt, 
or  mustard.  Besides  these  very  appetizing  sandwiches,  were  several 
triangles  of  American  pie,  smashed  and  sodden.     The  idea  of  giving 
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a  party  of  liulien  and  irontlomen  such  a  parcel  of  stuff  to  oat!  Wo 
dovourt'd  very  little;  it  was  too  absurd.  Wo  left  tht*  rest  on  the 
rock  for  th"  beasts  of  j>rey  of  that  ro},'ion,  if  there  are  any. 

Then  we  moved  on  ajjjain,  walking  along  the  rough  beach,  and  by 
and  by  we  got  to  the  Indian  village.  It  was  really  much  better  than 
we  expected.  Tliero  were  fifty  or  sixty  nice  litMe  one-storeyed 
bouses,  most  of  them  in  a  I'ow,  with  the  little  church  in  the  middle, 
all  whitened.  In  front  of  them  was  a  high  side-walk,  on  piles,  and 
very  rickety,  sadly  out  of  order,  not  good  travelling  for  a  drunken 
Indian  ;  but  there  are  none  such  there,  they  say. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  about,  men  and 
women.  All,  as  we  passed  them,  gave  us  the  Indian  greeting,  "  Kla- 
how-va  ?  "*  which  we  returned  in  kind. 

Some  men  were  mending  nets,  or  sorting  lines  for  fishing.  The 
women  sat  staring  at  us  in  rather  a  stupid  way,  but  many  of  them 
•were  busy  over  domestic  matters,  or  nursing  children,  who  were  visible 
in  crowds.  These  mostly  scuttled  out  of  sight  as  we  drew  near, 
though  we  could  see  their  bright  eyes  through  many  a  chink  and 
cranny,  eyeing  the  strange  pale-faces. 

These  people  were  not  at  all  unpleasant-looking,  some  being 
decidedly  the  reverse.  At  first  they  seemed  to  take  very  little 
interest  in  us.  They  were  polite  enough  when  spoken  to,  but  neither 
they  nor  we  could  understand  what  the  other  said.  We  were  told 
afterwards  that  they  usually  know  more  English  than  they  show,  all 
conversation  with  them  being  carried  on  by  means  of  the  "  Chinook 
jargon,"  and  that  was  all  the  same  as  gibberish  to  us. 

For  some  time,  that  day,  we  only  came  across  one  klootchman  (woman) 
■who  could  or  would  utter  a  word  of  ILuglish,  and  it  was  very  few 
she  spoke.  But  the  girls  made  friends  with  her  immediately,  and 
went  into  her  house.  They  said  it  was  not  any  more  bare  of  comfort 
than  many  a  cottage  of  our  own  farm-hands  at  home,  and  it  was 
clean. 

Certainly,  all  the  women  we  saw  that  day  were  so  too.  They 
looked  modest  and  respectable,  and  the  men  were  well  dressed.  They 
are  all  Koman  Catholics,  are  well  looked  after  by  their  priest,  and 
that  they  do  him  immense  credit  is  the  conclusion  we  came  to. 

Some  of  the  childreu  -Trere  really  quite  handsome.  A  few  women 
were  tolerably  comely,  their  mouths,  we  thought,  being  their  worst 


*"  Clark,  how  are  you  ?  "  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  "Good-bye."  It  originated 
from  the  Indians  hearing  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Douglas  address  his  second 
in  command  with  "  Clark,  how  are  yon  P  " 
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features.  Some  few  oM  oneH  wore  terribly  wrinkled  and  repulsive. 
They  f,'ave  us,  on  the  wimle,  the  feelinj^  that  we  were  anioui^st  ii 
erowd  of  low-ciiate  Japanese. 

Wt'  could  not  make  friends  with  the  haldes,  who  yelled  when  wo 
approached  them;  only  by  great  persuasion  eould  wo  got  one  to 
take  a  l»it  (ten  cents). 

One  man,  who  tried  hard  to  make  himself  intelligible,  said,  "  He- 
kwa88-t-kop(!  klootohman."* 

Then,  clearly  asking  a  question,  he  said,  "  You  Kin«,'  George  ?  "f 

Wo  eaid,  "No,"  not  undorstauding  what  he  meant. 

Then  he  said,  "  Bi)8tt>n  ?  "J 

We  shook  our  heads  again,  and  laughed.  Wo  gave  it  up,  regret- 
ting  we  had  no  one  with  us  to  interpret. 

We  endeavoured  to  find  out  where  their  priest  lived,  thinking  he 
might  be  of  use  to  us.  One  of  them  understood  the  French  LePr<'t, 
which  he  pronounced  *'  La  play,"  and  shook  his  head,  pointing 
across  the  Inlet.  We  supposed  the  priest  lived  there,  or  had  gone 
over  there  that  day. 

After  staying  some  time,  and  looking  well  about,  giving  a  few  coins 
to  those  children  who  would  take  them,  we  thought  it  well  to  make 
arrangements  for  departure.  We  had  been  assured  wo  could  easily 
get  a  boat  to  take  us  back  to  town  ;  so  we  said  to  an  Indian,  "  Boat," 
and  pointed  to  the  wharves  upon  the  other  side. 

He  undei  stood  perfectly  what  we  meant  by  that,  but  shook  his 
head,  and  cried  out,  "  Canim,  canini !  "§  several  times.  Then  some  of 
his  brethren  began  to  rush  about,  and  vei'y  soon  we  saw  what  they 
were  after,  preparing  to  launch  a  large  canoe,  which  was  lying  on  the 
beach,  carefully  covered  up  with  mats.  The  man  to  whom  we  had 
spoken  said  several  times,  "  Kloshe  canim,  kloshe  hyas  kloshe,  kula- 
kula."|| 

I  suppose  we  five  white  folks  felt  a  little  nervous ;  the  girls  did, 
I  'm  sure,  saying  they  would  rather  walk  than  venture  to  cross  the 
sea  in  that  canoe.  Yet  we  could  not  see  a  better  way.  No  doubt  it 
was  safe  enough ;  they  would  not  play  any  tricks  on  us,  for,  though 
we  could  not  understand  them,  it  was  quite  evident  they  were  very 
friendlv. 


1 1 
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*  "  ]Io,  or  it,  or  she,  is  afraid  of  a  white  woman." 

t  "  Are  you  En','li8h  ?  " 

J  "American  ?  " 

§  "  Canoe,  canoe." 

II  "  Good  canoe,  very  good  canoe ;  like  a  bird." 
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All  this  tiiiit'  tlit>  Wdiiu'ti  DtiMid  iihoiit  un,  hiii;^^)iing.  Tlicii'  hiisliiuulH 
cUmred  the  catioo  away,  partly  laiincht'd  it,  thou  si^'iicil  to  uh  to  y»'t 
in.  I  don't  know  if  th»'y  uuderstoo*!  what  our  difticulty  was ;  I 
BUpposc  it  did  not  outer  into  thoir  heads  to  tliink  we  were  afraid  to 
trust  ourHt'ivt'8  in  their  favourite  canoe.  Indfed,  it  was  (dear  they 
thouj^ht  it  to  he  a  f|ue8tion  of  finance,  for  one  nmn  hold  u[>  tiirce 
fiuKt'18,  and  said,  "  Dolla  !  " — than  which  nothinj^  could  be  plainer. 
So,  when  we  nod<h'(l  consent  and  approval,  they  were  still  nit>re  anxious 
for  U9  to  embark.  The  <,'irl8  huni,'  back,  however,  and  the  Indians 
becanu'  much  perplexed. 

In  the  midst  of  this  "  <iuandary  "  another  Indian  ramo  up  thi» 
ti'ail — from  working  at  the  mill,  no  doubt,     \round  him  nil  his  peopl,' 

•gathered,     shouting     veh*'- 
no    d()ul»t  ex- 
ng  to  him  what 
view  of  the  trou- 
wivs.      Then 
ho  spoke  to  U.S 
in   fairly    good 
English,  only 
using    a   few 
words  we  ditl 
not  under- 
stand.    He 
said     their 
priest    and 
bishop  and 
many  pale- 
faced  ladies  had 
crossed  the  Inlet 
in  that  "kloshe  canoe,"  and  that  we  need  not    fear.     So  at  last  the 
girls  consented,  and  we  got  on  board,    and  were  soon  experiencing 
our  first  trij)  in  an  Indian's  canoe. 

We  had  already  seen  many,  some  larger,  some  much  smaller  than 
the  one  we  were  in.  It  was  about  twenty-five  feet  long,  perhaps 
three  feet  broad,  tapering  to  the  ends.  The  stern  was  upright, 
but  the  bow  stood  out  four  or  five  feet  in  front.  'Ihese  canoes 
always  seemed  to  us  to  be  going  stem  foremost.  It  was,  like  all 
others,  dug  out  of  a  solid  log  of  cedar.  The  bow  or  head  of  it  was 
roughly  carved  into  the  resemblance  of  the  head  and  ears  of  an 
animal.  It  was  coloured  red  and.  blue,  and  on  each  side  was  painte  1 
a  little  round  eye. 
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We  had  four  paddlers,  and  got  on  rapidly  and  very  smoothly.  They 
were  very  talkative,  addressed  us  often,  uut  only  here  and  there  could 
we  make  out  a  word. 

Every  boat  or  canoe  we  passed  was  greeted  with  shouts  of 
"  Kla-how-ya !  *'  and  many  laughs  and  jokes,  which  were  launched, 
undoubtedly,  at  our  crew  in  reference  to  their  passengers. 

Soon  they  landed  us  vipon  the  wharf  at  Vancouver  City,  took  their 
three  dollars  with  laughter,  and  left  us,  shouting  "Kla-how-ya!" 
which  we,  girls  and  all,  much  to  the  Indians'  delight,  replied  to 
heartily. 

We  were  all  much  pleased  with  the  Indians.  W"e  were  told 
that  those  we  had  seen  that  day  were  much  better  than  the  majority  ; 
they  are  so  well  looked  after  by  their  priests.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  found  that  those  who  know  them  best  spoke  most  favoura^bly  of 
them. 

That  evening  we  had  a  lesson  in  "  Chinook  "  from  one  who  knew 
it;  and  we  felt  that,  if  we  came  across  some  red-skinned  friends 
again,  we  should  not  be  so  very  much  nonplussed.  Besides,  I  bought 
a  little  book  entitled  A  Dictionary  of  the  Chinook  Jargon,  the  Indian 
Trade  Language  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  often  heard  much  about  Victoria.  If  we  praised  the  scenery 
about  Vancouver  City,  folks  would  say,  "  Oh  !  it  is  nothing.  Wait 
till  you  see  Victoria."  If  we  found  fault  with  the  rain,  with  the 
heat  or  the  cold,  or  the  roads,  we  were  always  told,  "  Ah  !  Victoria 
will  suit  you ;  they  have  all  these  things  different  there."  So  that 
we  were  all  getting  quite  anxious  to  see  the  place. 

It  was  very  funny  to  notice  how  very  jealous  the  Vancouver  people 
were  of  it,  though — in  its  business  aspect,  I  mean  ;  and  although 
Vancouver  was  but  a  year  old,  yet  those  who  lived  there  claimed  for 
it  already  much  superior  trade  and  prospects  than  Victoria  ever  had 
or  could  have  ;  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Victoria  to  whom  we  spoke 
— people  visiting  Vancouver — rarely  called  the  latter  by  its  name, 
but  spoke  of  it  as  "  the  mainland,"  quite  ignoring  that  there  was  a 
city  there  at  all.  These  local  jealousies  are  amusing,  but  very 
good  for  rising  places.  Each  trying  to  outvie  the  other,  causes  both 
to  go  ahead. 

I  had  been  introduced  to  an  official  of  the  C.P.R.,  who  offered  to 
take  me  with  him  up  North  Arm,  "  on  a  survey,"  before  very  long. 
The  coast  of  British  Columbia,  right  up  to  Alaska,  is  indented  with 
arms  and  inlets  in  a  very  wonderful  way,  much  the  same  as  Norway 
is  with  fiords,  but  more  extensively.  The  western  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island  is  similarly  broken  by  the  sea.     I  was  anxious  to  make  some 
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pictures  of  these  fiords.  They  were  said  to  be  very  much  alike,  and 
that  my  best  way  to  see  them  was  to  hire  some  Indians  and  a  canoe, 
take  tent  and  blankets,  and  go  out  camping  for  a  week  or  two.  But 
when  this  offer  came  to  go  with  a  company  of  friends  who  knew  the 
place,  and  when  I  was  told  that  the  North  Arm  of  Burrard  Inlet  is  a 
very  characteristic  one,  and  would  be  as  good  an  one  for  me  to  visit 
as  any  much  farther  away,  I  gladly  accepted  tl.3  kind  invitation. 
The  expedition  was  not  to  start  for  a  few  days,  though.  We  thus 
had  time  to  take  more  jaunts  about  the  neighbourhood  we  were 
then  in.  So  I  got  some  interesting  sketches  here  and  there,  and 
some  insight  into  the  way  they  do  things  in  that  country. 

One  day  we  saw  a  party  felling  trees — the  big  ones.  If  the  reader 
will  turn  to  my  sketch  of  a  Vancouver  street,  he  will  notice  a  man 
chopping,  standing  on  a  piece  of  timber  projecting  from  a  tree. 
This  they  call  a  "chopping-board."  It  is  simply  a  piece  of  wood, 
say  three  by  nine  inches,  and  six  feet  long,  with  an  iron  end,  curved 
slightly.  The  chopper  cuts  a  hole  with  his  axe  as  high  as  he  pleases 
or  can,  into  which  he  drives  the  ironed  end  of  hi«  board.  Then, 
standing  on  this  rest,  he  chops  away.  The  end  in  view  is  to  have 
less  chopping  to  do.  Trees  are  usually  very  much  greater  in  diameter 
near  the  ground,  and  three  or  four  feet  from  it,  than  they  are,  say,  six 
feet  up. 

Another  day  we  sat  beside  a  gang  of  men  making  a  road,  cutting 
and  grubbing  out  the  stumps,  and  blasting  theia. 

And  often — very  often — as  we  walked  along  a  pv  blic  way,  amongst 
the  houses  and  the  traffic,  a  man  in  no  great  voice  would  cry,  "  Look 
out — a  shot ! "  The  foot  passengers  would  stop,  the  vehicles  draw  up, 
and,  perhaps  in  front  of  us,  quite  close,  we  would  see  a  great  tree- 
root  and  a  cloud  of  dust,  logs,  and  chips  fly  up,  perhaps  in  the  centre 
of  the  road,  and  hear  the  boom  of  a  blast,  and  egc  "ihe  stuff  come 
rattling  down  all  round  that  part.  No  one  was  alarmed,  and  even 
the  horses  were  used  to  it.  To  us,  of  course,  it  looked  most  reckless, 
but  the  natives  said,  "  I  guess  we  have  to  take  the  chances  in  a  new 
country."  It  ,7as  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  dozen 
blasts  go  off  close  round  the  Le  Grand  House  within  an  hour.  I 
cannot  conceive  a  worse  place  for  a  nervous  person  than  Vancouver 
was  at  that  time. 

It  was  arranged  that,  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  depart  on  uiy 
North  Arm  expedition,  the  Selbys  should  go  on  to  Victoria,  and  I 
should  join  them  there  on  my  return.  So,  one  day,  about  two  o'clock, 
they  started  in  the  steamer  Yosemite 

There  was  a  "  big  crowd  "  on  the  wharf  to  see  them  off —most  ot 
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the  English  people  in  Vancouver,  surely ;  and  we  waved  and  cheered 
them  as  they  sailed  away,  whilst  the  calmer,  more  serious-minded 
residents  looked  on — perhaps  thinking  us  slightly  cracked. 

Next  afternoon  our  party  gathered  on  the  wharf  to  go  off  on  the 
survey  expedition.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  us,  and  heaps  of 
bundles,  bags,  blankets,  boxes  of  provisions,  and  ample  cooking 
gear.  We  were  to  go  up  in  a  tug,  that  is,  a  sort  of  coasting  steamer. 
And  great  work  we  had  to  get  on  board  it,  for  there  were  some 
ladies  in  the  party,  ^nd  Charlie  Fc  k,  the  Chinese  cook,  was  flying 
round,  gathering  up  his  tools ;  and  for  a  while  there  was  a  lively  time. 
But  finally  we  started. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

UP   BUBBABO    INLET. 

Bread  Missing. — Our  Craft. — Its  Passengers. — Entrance  of  the  North  Arm. — 
Voyage  up. — Landing  in  the  Wilds. — A  Walk  in  the  Woods. — I  discover  a 
Kentish  Neighbour.  —  The  Surveyors'  Camp.  —  Comfortable  vjuarters.  — 
Glorious  Surroundings. — British  Columbian  Fiords. — The  Admiral,  and  other 
Chums. — A  rainy  Morning. — A  Fishing  Excursion  proposed.  A  Row  and  a 
Clamber. — Indian  Discouragement. — Plenty  of  Fish,  but  no  Sport. — An 
Artist's  Paradise. — Floi*a  and  Fauna. — The  Surveyor's  Experience. — "  Muck- 
a-Muck."  —  A  Row  uj)  the  Arm. — A  Chat  about  Trees.  —  Naming  Mount 
Elephanta. — My  first  Sight  of  a  wild  "  Big-horn." — Terrible  Grandeur  of 
the  Scenery. — Charlie's  Suppers. — Extensive  Tea-drinking. — "  Now,  Boys, 
we  '11  go." — A  risky  Voyage. — Back  to  Vancouver  City. 


•'  Oh,  Charlie ! "  cried  the  leader  of  our  party,  a  few  minutes  after 
we  had  left  the  wharf,  "  have  got  bread  ?  " 

Chinese  Charlie  looked  in  a  horrified  way  at  the  bundles  and  boxes 
which  surrounded  him,  and  replied  solemnly,  "  No  got !  " 

Then  there  was  a  consultation  with  the  captain  of  the  Fairy ;  her 
head  was  slewed  round,  and  we  made  for  the  wharf  again,  but, 
passing  near  Hastings  Saw-Mills,  a  man  waved  to  us.  We  ran  in, 
and  a  sackful  of  loaves  was  rolled  on  board.  Then  we  went  off 
again  up  the  Inlet. 

Beside  the  survey  party  and  myself,  some  ladies  and  gentlemen 
accompanied  us,  going  up  to  see  us  camped.  The  boat's  crew 
consisted  of  a  man  to  work  the  engine,  a  boy  to  haul  about  the 
ropes  when  we  made  fast,  and  the  captain  to  steer  and  do  the  navi- 
gation. 

This  tug — 30  they  call  such  vessels — was  a  wonderful  "contraption," 
as  someone  styled  her,  a  good  example  of  the  crazy  craft  they  go  to 
sea  in  in  those  parts.    The  hull  was  about  the  size  of  a  good  ship's 
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quarter-boat,  in  which  was  the  engine  and  space  for  fuel.  Then 
all  around  it  was  a  deck,  reaching  some  distance  out  beyond  the  sides, 
the  stem,  and  stern ;  and  on  it  was  a  "  house,"  leaving  a  narrow 
pasjage  at  each  side,  and  more  room  forward  and  aft.  In  the  fore- 
part of  the  house  the  captain  did  the  steering,  looking  through  an  open- 
ing in  front.  She  was  a  propeller,  and  had  once  been  painted  white 
with  a  red  streak.  The  house  was  blue,  with  a  red  roof  and  a  black 
funnel.  She  was  indeed  no  fairy,  but  she  could  go ;  no  mistake  at 
all  about  that. 

At  the  bow  end  we  passengers  were  congregated  on  stools,  boxes 
of  provisions,  bundles  of  blankets,  on  anything.  At  the  stern  end 
sat  the  workmen,  looking  to  the  heavier  goods  stored  there. 


THE  "FAIBY"  passing  SEYMOUR  VALLEY. 


There  were  three  gentlemen  who  really  belonged  to  the  expedition, 
and  I  was  the  guest.  There  were  two  men  to  do  the  axe-work, 
and  there  was  Charlie,  the  Chinese  cook.  The  friends  along  with 
us  would  see  our  camp,  and  then  return  to  Vancouver  towards 
night. 

It  was  not  a  bright  day ;  the  wise  ones  said  it  would  keep  dry 
though.  A  good  breeze  was  blowing.  We  passed  several  small 
vessels  making  the  most  of  the  wind,  and  there  were  a  couple  of 
white-sailed  yachts,  another  tug  or  two  like  our  Fairy,  and  many 
Indian  canoes  paddled  by  siwash  or  by  klootchman. 

The  ladies  of  our  party  were  English  and   Canadians  from  the 
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east,  who  were  greatly  interested  in  this  trip ;  and  we  had  a  splendid 
time. 

I  was  the  latest  comer,  the  stranger  in  the  country,  so  made  much 
of  by  these  good  folk ;  and  everything  was  said  and  done  to  make 
the  excursion  agreeable  to  m.e  I  was  frequently  asked  what  I 
thought  of  the  place,  how  the  mountains  compared  with  Swiss  ones, 
and  the  usual  stock  questions.  Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  speak 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  but  I  could  not  give' 
great  praise  to  the  climate.  In  this  they  all  seemed  to  agree  with 
me,  that  the  weather  then,  and  for  some  weeks  past,  had  not  been 
good ;  but  then,  they  said,  it  had  been  quite  exceptional,  as  usual, 
and  then  they  ended,  as  everybody  seemed  to  do,  witn  "  Wait  till 
you  get  to  Victoria;  that 's  the  place  to  suit  you." 

The  ladies  were  unanimous  in  expressing  their  dislike  of  Vancouver 
City,  but  merely  on  account  of  its  then  unsettled  i.^tyle  of  living.  A 
very  short  time  will  make  that  right.  I  think  that  this  was  the  first 
party  of  people  I  had  been  with  on  the  coast  who  did  not,  within  ten 
minutes,  begin  to  talk  of  "  lots  "  and  "  dollars  " ;  indeed,  I  do  not 
recollect  that  one  or  other  of  these  fascinating  themes  was  broached 
whilst  I  was  with  them.  I  knew  that  all  had  little  "  specs  "  in  land  ; 
but  all  had  faith  in  the  future  of  Vancouver  City,  and  were  well 
content. 

A  few  miles  up  we  passed  Seymour  Valley  on  our  left,  overhung 
with  deep  dark  thunder-clouds  (but  it  rarely  thunders  there).  The 
distant  mountains  were  shrouded  in  mist  and  rain,  whilst  some  of 
the  nearer  ones,  and  the  foreground  of  tall  pines,  were  dashed  with 
sunlight.  All  was  reflected  in  the  sea,  which  here  was  smooth  as 
glass. 

The  leader  sat  high  up  on  the  bow,  calling  my  attention  to  what  he 
thought  I  should  like  to  see.  He  was  himself  a  sketcher,  and  was 
enthusiastic  about  Art  and  Nature. 

Then  the  remains  of  Port  Moody  hove  in  sight  on  our  right.  The 
forest  had  been  cut  down  and  burnt,  and  the  bare  brown  earth  looked 
what  it  was — the  grave  of  innumerable  dollars.  I  suppose  it  will 
never  be  known  what  money  was  lost,  and  made  too,  when  "  the 
boom  "  was  in  Port  Moody. 

Not  long  after  this,  turning  to  the  left,  we  entered  the  North  Arm, 
the  view  up  which  was  very  fine,  mountains  springing  from  the  sea 
to  right  and  left,  sheer  up  to  snow.  There  was  hardly  any  beach, 
and  only  here  and  there  on  our  left  was  there  a  level  spot  where  a 
house  could  be  built. 

To  our  right,  shortly  after  entering  this  Arm,  which  was  perhaps 
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two  miles  wide  at  that  point,  a  group  of  pretty  pine-dad  islands 
appeared,  one  of  them  having  a  strangely-pierced  piece  of  rock 
jutting  from  its  side,  which  made  its  name,  "  Jug  Island,"  quite 
appropriate. 

Then  we  passed  a  "  logging  camp,"  where  a  number  of  men  were 
cutting  down  all  trees  fit  to  be  sawn  up,  which  could  be  rolled  down 
the  banks  and  cliffs  by  means  of  crowbars  and  jackscrews,  into 
the  sea,  where  a  "  boom  "  of  logs  chained  end  to  end  formed  a  sort 
of  floating  pen  from  which  the  saw-logs  could  not  well  escape. 
When  sufficient  were  collected  thus  they  formed  a  "  tow,"  which 
would  be  floated  down  to  the  saw-mills  in  Vancouver  City.  This 
was  the  last  sign  of  humanity  we  met  with  going  up  North  Arm 
that  day. 

All  this  time  the  mountains  were  closing  in  about  us ;  the  Arm 
was  getting  nai'rower ;  and  then,  after  steaming  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  from  the  city,  the  landing-place  was  reached,  which  was 
the  only  flat  space  in  the  district. 

The  cliffs  here  are  composed  of  granite ;  and  it  was  to  survey  a 
quarry  that  our  expedition  had  been  undertaken.  Experiments  had 
been  made  with  the  stone,  which  had  already  been  used  in  the  city, 
and  there  is  no  dc  abt  it  will  soon  be  in  common  use.  It  is  grey, 
very  like  Abei-deen  granite,  and,  to  the  uninitiated,  looked  just  as 
good  a  stone. 

We  made  fast  alongside  a  "  crib,"  a  framing  of  logs  filled  with 
rocks  and  boulders.  Our  gear  was  very  quickly  piled  up  on  the 
rocks,  and  we  went  off  prospecting.  All  landed.  Those  who  were 
returning  by  the  tug  could  stay  but  half  an  hour  ashore,  the  captain 
said  ;  no  great  time  for  exploring. 

A  trail  led  from  the  landing-place  through  the  woods  of  cedar, 
Douglas  firs,  hemlocks,  and  maples,  all  of  gigantic  size,  matted 
together  with  ferns  of  many  kinds,  with  mosses,  lichens,  hanging 
moss,  and  trailing  plants.  We  had  to  keep  the  trail,  and,  in  a  quarter 
uf  a  mile,  we  came  to  a  fine  fresh- water  stream,  which  ran  down 
roaring  from  the  heights  to  join  the  sea;  and  at  this  spot  we  found 
the  camp.  No  one  was  there,  nor  had  anyone  been  there  for  months. 
We  just  peeped  inside  the  shanties,  then  hurried  to  the  shore,  which 
was  accessible  for  a  space  here,  a  beach  covered  with  boulders  and 
long  sea- grass. 

The  ladies  "  went  for  "  what  few  flowers  there  were,  and  soon  they 
had  their  arms  full  of  feathery,  sword-like  ferns,  gi'asses,  mosses, 
cones,  and  I  don't  know  what  besides. 

Before  they  had  half  done  gathering  and  gazing,  the  whistle  of 
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the  tug  began  to  make  the  mountains  ring  with  its  unearthly  noise, 
and  they  had  to  hurry  back. 

Said  one  lady  to  mo,  as  I  helped  her  over  a  log,  "  I  wish  I  had 
some  of  these  lovely  things  in  England." 

I  replied,  "  It  would  be  very  nice ;  but,  if  they  will  grow  there, 
no  doubt  they  have  them  there  already.  I  have  often  taken  things 
home  at  infinite  trouble,  only  to  find  them  well  known.  I  'm  sure 
you  '11  find  all  these  things  at  Kew." 


THE    CAMP. 


"  But  I  am  sure,"  she  answered,  "  they  will  grow  in  Kent ;  the 
climate  there  is  very  much  like  this,  only  not  so  rainy,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  as  it  is  here.  I  shall  take  some  when  I  go  home ;  it  would  be 
very  pleasant  to  have  some  growing  there  that  I  had  brought  myself 
from  this  far-distant  land." 

"You  don't  live  here  then?"  I  asked,  as  we  hurried  along  the 
trail. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  'm  only  here  visiting.  I  live 
at  Amblehurst.     Do  you  know  it  ?    Do  you  know  Kent  ?  " 
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So  then  I  told  hrr  I  'ivcd  thor(>,  adding  tliat,  from  my  garden,  I 
could  see  the  steeple  of  her  parisli  church. 

We  were  pretty  well  out  of  breath  then,  for  the  trail  was  very 
rough,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  tug  were  getting  more?  and  more  impa- 
tient, causing  us  to  hurry. 

•'  Oh,  what  a  pity  we  did  not  find  this  out  before !  "  she  cried  at 
last.  "  When  do  you  return  ? "  and  many  another  question  and 
answer  passed  between  us,  the  last  of  them  in  shouts  across  the 
water  as  the  tug  bore  her  and  the  rest  of  then  away. 

This  is  a  sort  of  thing  which  often  happens  as  one  is  cruising  about 
the  world.  A  chance  word  brings  up  a  coi.  •'♦^rsatiou  which  ends  in 
the  discovery  that  people  are,  or  ought  to  be,  known  to  each  other,  or 
have  mutual  friends.  Who  would  have  dreamed  of  meeting,  \ip  a 
fiord  on  the  North  Paciiic  coast,  a  fair  lady  who  was  a  near  neighbour 
in  England  ? 

Our  camp  was  on  a  point  jutting  out  into  the  Arm,  on  the  upi)er 
shore  of  the  promontory,  and  the  ti'ail  lt>d  across  to  it  from  the 
landing-place.  We  had  brought  a  boat  with  us,  so,  whilst  the  men 
were  carrying  our  gear  around  by  water,  we  sauntered  along  the 
trail,  investigating  as  we  went.  It  was  a  mere  path,  often  almost 
invisible,  crossing  rocks  and  moss-covered  logs,  along  by  big  fallen 
trees,  through  narrow  streams,  and  over  tree-roots,  twisting  round 
standing  trees,  descending  ravines,  and  going  up  short  hills.  Finally, 
we  mounted  a  big  fallen  Douglas  fir,  the  upper  side  of  which  was 
chopped  flat  into  a  good  raised  side-walk,  which  ended  at  the 
camp. 

Here  there  were  two  rough  shanties  ;  one  a  living-place,  the  other 
a  kitchen.  There  was  a  big  sheet-iron  stove  and  a  number  of  bunks 
in  the  former,  and  there  was  a  space  divided  off  to  eat  in,  with  a  table 
and  some  benches. 

The  kitchen  had  a  cooking-stove,  some  tables,  and  the  cook's  bunlr. 
There  were  good  sound  roofs  of  shingles  on  these  shacks.  We  called 
it  •'  camping,"  but  it  was  a  much  more  comfortable  arrangement 
than  living  under  canvas  would  have  been  in  that  damp  climate,  for 
up  the  North  Arm  much  more  rain  falls  than  in  many  parts 
out  there. 

Fires  were  soon  started,  which  we  needed,  for  it  was  far  from 
warm ;  and,  besides,  we  wanted  to  dry  up  the  place  a  bit. 

We  quickly  got  our  hoube  swept  out  and  gai  uished,  and  made  up 
soft  beds  of  an  old  tent  we  found  there,  and  our  gay  camping- 
blankets  hung  about  gave  it  an  air  of  home  at  once ;  by  the  time 
we  were  straight  our  Chinese  cook  had  got  our  supper  ready.    After 
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that,  towards  niijhtfiill,  wo  ^athorod  at  tho  water's  <'dpfo,  and,  sitting 
there  on  rocks,  we  sinokf^l  our  pipes  and  rovcllod  in  the  glorious 
scene  before  us. 

"  Are  you  disappointed  ?  Does  it  come  up  to  your  expectations  ? 
Are  there  not  ^'ood  pictures  hero  ?  " 

To  which  I  did  most  williii^'ly  reply,  that  nothing?  to  ray  mind 
would  suit  me  so  well  as  to  spend  at  least  a  mouth  there. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  magnificent  spectacle  that  was  spread  before  us, 
grand  in  the  extreme.  Around  that  inland  sea  the  shadows  were 
deejiening  into  gloom.  Slowly  up  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  they 
chased  the  lessening  light,  whilst  Ixnieath  the  dark  reflections  of  the 
pines  was  stretched  the  shining  water,  reflecting  the  brilliant  sky, 
which  gleamed  in  gold  and  purple  overhead. 

The  sea,  for  that  it  really  was,  though  hard  to  credit — lay  i..  .ooth 
as  glass  and  bliick  as  ink,  where  land  and  water  met.  Not  a  breath 
disturbed  the  silence,  the  mountain  walls  stretching  up  to  heaven  in 
solemn  stillness.  We  sat  there  long,  watching  the  deeptniing  night 
creep  over  the  landscape,  until  the  stars  came  out  and  our  h.'ader  had 
to  get  his  theodolite  out  and  set,  to  take  an  altitude. 

"  This,"  said  he,  as  we  stood  around  watching  his  work,  "  is  a  good 
example  of  the  innumerable  fiords,  or  inlets,  or  sounds,  which  indent 
this  coast,  right  away  up  to  Alaska.  Some  run  deeper  into  the  land, 
a  few  are  narrower  all  the  way  in,  but  they  are  very  similar  in  cha- 
racter, and  I  think  that  in  this,  the  North  Arm  of  Burrard  Inlet,  we 
have  as  good  a  specimen  of  them  as  we  should  have  if  we  went 
many  miles  away.  It  is  the  nearest  to  Vancouver  City,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  a  typical  British  Columbian  inlet." 

"  Have  you  been  up  many  of  them  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  very  many,  and  I  hope  to  go  up  many  more ;  but  I  think 
there  are  better  views  in  this  one  than  in  most  of  them  farther  up 
the  coast.  Higher  up  this  one,  where  I  hope  to  go  with  you  before 
we  leave,  there  are  some  of  the  most  sublime  scenes  I  have  looked 
on  anywhere  ;  and  I  have  travelled  some,  too." 

But  the  clouds  came  up,  and  hid  the  stars ;  there  was  no  observa- 
tion to  be  got  that  night,  and  so  we  went  inside,  sitting  round  the 
stove  talking  until  we  turned,  in. 

One  of  our  party,  whom  we  called  the  "  Admiral  "  because  he  had 
been  a  sailor,  though  he  said  he  had  finally  left  the  sea,  was  a  great 
acquisition  to  us.  Handy,  as  all  good  sailors  are,  he  had  been  most 
careful  of  tha  ladies'  comfort  whilst  coming  up.  Now  he  helped  to 
load  and  unload  boats,  and  it  was  he  who  arranged  our  beds  and 
planned  our  mattresses.     He  was  the  first  on  hand  when  work  or 
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8inartn»'8H  was  rormiri'd,  and  the  last  to  give  ia  when  any  difficulty 
was  to  bo  ttvercome. 

Another  of  my  companions  was  a  young  fellow  from  the  States,  a 
Canadian  by  ))irth  thougli. 

The  two  workmen  were  very  decent  fellows.  They  were  never 
known  to  speak  to  each  other,  or  to  us,  unless  first  spoken  io,  and 
were  undoubtedly  the  most  silent  men  I  ever  met.  They  ate  with 
us,  si  i})t  in  bunks  beside  us,  and  sat  with  us  about  the  stove  at 
nights,  but  they  never  laughed,  or  noticed  anything  they  heard  ;  and 
in  all  respects,  except  as  to  the  work  they  did,  were  absolute  cyphers. 
We  called  them  "  the  chain  gang." 

Then  there  was  Charlie,  the  cook,  so  called  because  his  Chinese 
name  was  unpronounceable.  He  was  a  capital  cook,  inde^l,  and  a 
most  attentive  servant ;  as  clean  a  Chinaman  as  I  ever  met.  His 
bed,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  in  the  cook-house.  We  used  to 
go  and  look  at  it.  He  always  kept  it  in  perfect  order  ;  had  a  feather 
pillow  with  him,  and  a  looking-glass,  and  much  more  toilet  appa- 
ratus than  any  of  us  considered  necessary  for  ourselves.  He  was 
particularly  nice  in  dress  and  person,  and  he  always  came  up  to  the 
mark  with  a  siuile,  though  his  la:\gnage  was  mysterious  i  for  he  had 
thrown  over  "  pigeon  English  "  ab  low,  and  now  spoke  what  he  called 
"  ploppa  Inglis."  It  was  a  mixture  of  certain  woi'ds  of  our  tongue, 
mispronounced,  and  "  Chinook  Jargon."  But  he  well  understood 
w^  it  we  said  to  him,  rarely  made  a  miatake,  and  was  a  favourite 
with  all  of  us. 

I  should  think  it  was  about  11  p.m.  when  we  turned  in  that  night. 
By  and  by  the  rain  came  down,  and  the  Admiral  turned  out  to  stop 
some  leaks  in  the  roof.  When  the  morning  dawned,  wet  and  grey, 
there  appeared  small  prospect  of  either  work  or  drawing. 

"  Let 's  go  a-fishin^',"  said  the  Admiral. 

"Agreed,"  replied  our  leader;  "I  know  a  rattling  place." 

"  What  about  rods  and  things  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  trust  an  old  campaigner.  Come  and  see."  He  took  me  into 
the  eating-room,  whei'e,  across  the  beams  were  laid  bundles  of 
"  poles,"  with  hooks  and  lines  and  everything  complete. 

I  believe  the  Admiral  was  only  joking  when  he  started  this  idea, 
but  we  all  took  it  in  earnest,  and  before  breakfast  was  over  our 
plans  were  settled.  We  were  to  take  the  boat  down  and  across  the 
Arm,  two  miles  or  so,  then  to  climb  up  the  mountain-side  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  there  we  were  to  find  a  lovely  lake,  "  just 
full  of  trout." 

"  And  on  sucl;  a  day  as  this  they  '11  surely  rise,"  said  I. 
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"Rise!"    someono   langhod.     "  Thoy  don't   'rise'    in   this   groat 
country  ;  they  are  just  caught  like  other  fish." 
'•  Well,  then,  how  do  you  get  them?     Worms  ?  " 
"Ha,    ha!     Wttrms,    indeed!       We    have    no    worms   in    British 
Columbia.     We  get  them  with  a  spoon,  a  bit  of  ra  ^  beef ;  u  grulj  ot 
any  kind  is  best,  and  a  grass-hopiter  is  good." 

So  we  wont  in  search  of  grubs,  or  gras8-ho[)pers,  but  I  could  find 
none.     I  never  was  in  a  country  so  bare  of  insect  life  as  that  appeared 

to  be,  barring  mosquitoes,  and 
happily  there  were  very  few  of 
them  up  then?. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  a 
landing-net  on  hand,  my  fish- 
ing  experiences  in  eastern 
waters  without  one  having 
often  been  very  provoking. 
We  always  used  to  lose  the 
biggest  tish,  trying  to  lug  them 
out  upon  the  line. 

It  still  I'ained  steadily,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  it  clear- 
ing as  we  went  off,  leaving 
Charlie  and  "  the  chain  gang" 
to  keep  house  for  us.  There 
was  little  to  be  seen  that 
morning.  The  mountains  were 
shrouded  in  a  real  Scotch  mist, 
only  their  bases  being  visible. 
The  sea  was  perfectly  still,  for 
not  a  breath  of  air  was  moving. 
The  two  miles  we  had  to  pull 
seemed  fully  four,  the  boat 
leaked  badly,  and  when  we 
reached  the  landing-place  we  could  find  no  trail.  We  haulea  the 
boat  up  well  above  high-water  mark,  and  began  the  ascent,  for 
our  leader  knew  the  Avay. 

The  side  of  a  house  is  at  about  the  same  angle  as  that  of  the 
cliff  which  we  had  to  climb,  and  but  for  the  crevices  and  jagged  bits 
of  rock  standing  out  here  and  there,  we  never  should  have  done  it. 
We  had  no  alpenstocks,  and  the  fish-poles  were  more  hindrance  than 
fielp  to  us.  But,  fortunately,  after  two  hundred  feet  or  so  of  ascent, 
the  cliff  became  more  "  slaalindicular  ";   their  were  some  bushes  to 
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hold  on  tt),  and  T.  fi»r  ono,  waH  vt'ry  j^Iiul  when  wo  Htrnck  tho  trail, 
and  found  oivsicr  >?oin^;f.  Up  thoro,  wo  tnt't  Boin»'  Indians,  who,  after 
"  Kla-how-ya  "  and  ct>rtain  Chinook  nivBtoricH  had  Im'i'u  j^'one  ihrou|^h, 
oxplaintul  that  HHhin^'  that  day  wafl  iiM(<h>HH  ;  tfinj  had  cau^'ht  nono. 

Hut  my  fri(UidH  won*  kindly  th'torniimHl  that,  an  wf  had  comt' so  far, 
I  should  at  loast  s«'t>  tho  lak««.  So  wr  Hcrainl)h»d  to  it  along  a  protty 
stoop  and  rocky  path. 

This  lako  was  very  like  many  a  Scottish  tarn.  It  comprisod  two  or 
throe  hundred  acn's,  perhaps,  of  deep  fjfroen  water,  not  a  tre(<  around 
it,  only  moimtains  towering  up  to  snow-caps.  It  h)okt'd  a  lonely, 
ghastly  piece  of  water  (hat  day ;  and  I  don't  helieve  that  any  t^fifect  of 
light  and  shade  could  make  it  picluros(iue. 

Tho  very  first  cast  that  tho  Admiral  made  with  his  spoon,  he 
caught  a  two-pound  trout.  There  was  no  sport  whatever ;  tho  fish 
was  dragged  in  and  was  landed  like  a  log.  Then  the  leader  got  one 
with  a  hit  of  b»»ef.  I  was  sticcoasful  with  n  spoon  ;  our  friond  from 
Chicago  got  several  "  right  off  the  reel,"  ns  tho  Admiral  put  it,  and 
then  wo  all  hooked  several  more.  So,  in  about  an  hour  we  had 
made  a  decent  basket.  Then  a  little  movement  in  the  air  was  felt ; 
tho  mist  began  to  lift,  tho  fish  left  off  biting,  and  we  got  no 
more. 

Wo  found  a  better  way  to  got  down  tho  cliff  again,  and  so  pulled 
back  to  camp,  a  tired,  huugry,  wet,  but  merry  crowd. 

We  dried  our  clothes,  and  Charlie  had,  as  usual,  a  good  dinner 
for  us ;  and  thou,  as  the  sky  had  cleared  a  little,  and  wo  could  work, 
the  survey  party  started  to  begin  their  task  and  I  to  do  some 
sketching. 

I  took  up  my  position  in  the  glorious  woods,  not  far  from  the 
shanties.  My  distance  was  some  of  the  closer  mountains,  with  snow 
seams  down  their  sides  like  waterfalls,  which  came  down  nearly  to 
the  sea,  not  half  a  mile  across ;  and  against  this  rose  the  giant 
cedars,  pines  and  hemlocks,  the  soft  and  vino  maples,  the  arbutus, 
here  a  forest  tree,  the  cypress,  yellow  cedar,  balsam  fir,  and  spruce. 
Amongst  them  wore  the  alder,  dogwood,  crab-tree,  smaller  trees,  and 
bushes  of  the  sal-lal.  the  Columbian  laurel,  and  the  berberis,  there 
called  the  Oregon  grai)e,  and  many  others. 

All  were  growing  closely  packed  together,  so  near  that  a  man 
could  sometimes  hardly  squeeze  between  the  trees ;  most  of  them 
were  moss-draped — all  dead  branches  thickly  cushioned  with  it  in 
great  clumps  of  brilliant  yellow-green ;  from  numbei*s  of  the 
branches,  too,  hung  long  loose  streamers  of  soft  grey  hairy  moss, 
like  old  men's  beards. 
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The  ground  was  a  mass  of  granite  boulders,  but  so  thickly  were 
they  covered  with  luxuriant  mosses  and  green  plants  that  the  stones 
were  mostly  hidden ;  logs  and  branches,  rotting  logs  and  stumps, 
were  scatte;ed  everywhere  about,  all  festooned  and  rounded  into 
beauty  by  the  same  green  mantle. 

Ferns  everywhere.  Up  the  trees,  amongst  the  tufts  of  moss  and  on 
the  ground,  in  every  crevice  ;  anywhere  where  root-hold  could  be  got. 
Thote  was  maiden-hair  up  to  my  waist,  and  one  fern  with  fronds 
from  fo'^r  to  five  feet  long  was  all  about ;  it  was  very  like  a  holly- 
fern,  and  occurred  in  masses.  Amongst  the  smaller  ones  were  some 
which  looked  like  oak-fern  and  lady-fern.  1  don't  know  what  they 
really  were,  but  that  is  what  they  looked  like. 

And  there,  too,  was  a  very  awful  creeper.  Though  innocent  enough 
it  looked — the  Devil's  Club,  they  call  it — it  is  covered  with  small 
thorns.  You  would  think  it  trifling,  but  do  not  trust  it ;  you  will 
never  do  so  again  if  you  get  a  few  of  the  prickles  into  your  flesh. 

There  were  very  few  flowers  ;  a  vetch  with  pale  pink  bloom,  and  a 
few  orange  Turk's-cap  lilies.  Close  to  the  salt  water  I  found  a 
strange  dark  flower,  nearly  black,  a  kind  of  lily  I  think,  but  no  one 
knew  the  name  ;  and  by  and  by  there  promised  to  be  roses. 

There  are  no  snakes  there,  no  poisonous  reptiles,  and,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  no  insects  hurtful  to  man,  only  mosquitoes,  and  when  I 
was  there  they  were  very  seldom  seen  or  heard.  It  was  quiet — still, 
indeed — not  a  bird  to  be  seen  or  heard,  not  a  quadruped  either. 
Indeed,  the  whole  time  I  was  up  the  Arm  we  only  saw  two  crows,  two 
eagles,  and  a  woodpecker  on  shore,  but  there  were  seals  about. 

After  a  while  we  all  collected  at  the  camp,  the  surveyors  wet 
through  again,  torn  and  bleeding,  too,  for  they  had  had  a  fearful 
time  up  there,  running  a  line  almost  straight  up  and  down.  The? 
reported  plenty  of  snow  within  a  few  minutes  of  camp  ;  had  seen  no 
living  thing,  but  plenty  of  traces  of  the  mountain  goats  and  sheep. 
Only  one  flower,  a  pale,  straw-coloured  lily ;  they  tried  to  bring  it  to 
me  safely,  but  failed. 

A  dip  into  the  sea  put  all  to  rights  and  ready  for  Charlie's  cry  of 
"  Muck-a-muck !  "  which  he  supposed  meant  supper ;  but  it  really  is 
the  Chinook  word  for  food  of  any  kind. 

After  that,  having  an  hour  of  daylight  still,  the  chief  and  I  pulled 
up  the  Arm  a  mile  or  two,  and  saw  a  beautiful  cascade  which  was 
falling  white  and  free,  between  grey  granite  walls,  two  thousand  feet 
in  height,  from  a  glacier  hung  aloft.  Then  we  went  up  farther,  till 
the  mountains  Su-emed  to  overhang  us  and  the  darkness  drove  us 
back.     Quiet  and  loneliness  were  the  features  of  the  scene  which 
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struck  us  most  as  we  rowed  down.  We  heard  a  seal  splash  close  to 
us  sometimes,  and  we  passed  right  under  an  eagle's  nest,  the  old 
birds  roosting  near.  That  night  was  clear  and  calm,  so  the  proper 
star  was  observed  and  the  future  survey  work  made  clear. 

Then  we  sat  inside  talking  by  the  stove,  and  naturally  liie  con- 
versation fell  on  our  surroundings  ;  and  when  we  got  to  trees,  the 
leader  said,  "  I  have  measured  cedars  here  myself  sixteen  feet  across 
the  stump.  One  Douglas  fir  was  eleven  feet  nine  inches — not  on 
the  ground,  across  the  stump,  say  six  feet  up,  and  most  of  them 
are  more  than  three  hundred  feet  high." 

"  Are  many  such  trees  standing  now  ?  "  I  asked. 
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"  Yes,  but  not  very  near  the  water.  The  loggers,  like  those  we 
passed  the  other  day,  have  been  all  through  and  cuU-^d  the  best ;  but 
in  places  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  out  and  float  them,  there 
are  many  yet.  Up  north,  of  course,  the  forest  is  practically  un- 
touched." 

The  next  morning  was  brilliant  and  I  began  a  picture,  looking  up 
the  Arm  from  camp;  at  noon  the  rain  came  down  in  sheets,  and 
when  the  boys  came  home  to  dinner  it  was  a  wretched  day.  My 
work  was  naturally  very  interesting  to  them  all,  and  especially  to  the 
chief,  who  was  charmed  to  find  that  I  had  seen  an  effect  amongst 
the  mountains  which  he  had  seen  before.      One  of  them  stood  out 
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like  an  elephant's  head  and  trunk  complete,  ^ith  eye  and  ear  to  per- 
fection . 

*•  Has  it  a  name  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  t.on't  think  one  of  them  around  this  part  is  named  yet." 

"  Then  let  us  call  it  *  Mount  Elephanta '  "  ;  and  at  once,  in  hot, 
strong  tea,  we  christened  it.     I  wonder  if  the  name  will  stick  ? 

The  survey  party  said  that  they  had  seen  some  mountain  sheep 
that  day  ;  and  as  I  was  very  anxious  to  have  that  pleasure,  too,  I  went 
up  with  them  after  dinner,  taking  the  only  gun  we  had,  and  my 
telescope. 

A  grand,  though  a  very  hard,  climb  I  had  to  where  the  boys  were 
working  near  the  snow.  It  could  not  be  permanent,  for  small  fir 
trees  were  growing  in  it ;  but  it  was  near  midsummer  then,  and  the 
snow  was  still  quite  deep. 

I  wandered  quietly  away  from  the  party  up  to  the  mountain-top, 
which  was  flatter  than  I  expected,  getting  peeps  through  the  trees  •, 
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the  views  were  fine,  of  course,  but  not  extensive — just  a  sea  of  snowy 
mountain-tops.  Here  and  there  where  I  walked  were  places  bare  of 
snow ;  patches  covered  thickly  with  pale  grey  moss,  knee-deep,  a  little 
coarse  dry  grass,  a  few  rough  weeds,  but  not  a  flower. 

Looking  across  a  kind  of  ravine,  I  suddenly  espied  a  mountain  sheep. 
He  stood  alone  upon  a  bai'e  grey  rock,  looking  steadily  at  me,  too 
far  for  a  shot  with  the  gun  I  had ;  yet  I  was  well  content  to  watch 
him,  and  through  my  glass  I  did  so  to  perfection.  Later,  in  the 
Selkirks,  I  saw  them  often ;  but  this  was  my  first  good  view  of  a  real 
wild  "  big-horn,"  and  I  eagerly  remarked  his  noble  form,  his  bold, 
upstanding  head  and  grandly  curving  horns. 

When  he  moved,  at  length,  I  followed  every  gesture.  With  grace- 
ful bounds  he  leapt  from  rock  to  rock,  until  his  form  was  outlined 
against  snow.     He  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  at  all  alarmed,  but 
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n^erely  curious.     He  clisappearft<1  at  last  across  a  point  ahead,  and  I 
went  back  to  the  boys  delighted. 

That  night,  in  camp,  we  talked  of  mountain  sheep  and  goats,  and 
some  queer  tales  were  told ;  then  we  got  to  bea'-s,  both  black  and 
brown,  to  wolves  and  deer,  and  "  lions  "  (they  are  cougars,  pumas,  I 
suppose),  and  game  of  every  kind.  All  are  in  these  woods  and 
mountains,  it  apjiears ;  but  as  no  one  in  our  party — and  some  had 
often  been  into  the  bush  before,  and  knew  the  mountains  well — had 

hardly  ever  seen  anything  ex- 
cept a  mountain  sheep,  they 
must  be  very  scarce. 

Next  day  two  of  us  went  up 
the  Arm  for  many  miles,  pass- 
ing on  the  way  the  waterfall  we 
had  visited  an  evening  or  two 
before. 

No  words  of  mine  can  convey 
an  idea  of  the  terrible  beauty 
of  the  scene.  It  was  quite  dark 
up  there  when  the  mountains 
closed  in  on  us,  but  towards  the 
head  of  the  Arm  it  widened  out 
again,  and  there  was  some  level 
land,  which  is  said  to  be  arable. 
When  will  there  be  settlers  up 
there,  I  wonder?  There  were 
streams  flowing  into  it  from  the 
mountains,  generally  very  tiny 
ones,  but  here  and  there  a  lor- 
rent  rushed  as  from  the  sky  ; 
and  yet  their  distance  from  us 
was  so  great,  the  mountains 
around  were  so  stupendous,  we  scarcely  heard  the  sound  of  all  that 
falling  water,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  hear  the  livelong  day  ; 
not  an  animal,  not  a  bird  of  any  kind,  not  a  fly,  not  even  a  mosquito, 
to  disturb  the  absolute  quiet. 

When  the  tide  was  out,  at  the  narrowest  part,  it  left  a  narrow 
ledge  of  beach  at  intervals ;  we  ate  our  lunch  on  one,  and  then  I 
made  a  sketch. 

Then  we  pulled  slowly  back,  through  a  dream-like  magic  scene — a 
grand  experience.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that  still  water  was  the 
sea ;  so  hard  that  once  I  tasted,  to  make  sure. 
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That  night  Charlie  said,  "  The  blead  is  high  !  " — he  rneaat  stale, 
but  he  addeO,  "  AUee  same,  I  toast  him  ;  he  be  welly  good  "  ;  and  so 
we  had  hot  buttered  toast  to  supper,  and  much  good  food  besides. 
For  Charlie  made  us  cakes  and  boiled  ham  and  fried  eggs,  and 
gaTe  us  potted  meats  and  fruits,  and  our  needs  were  well  supplied. 
Indeed,  our  only  want  was  milk  for  tea — and  oh,  we  did  drink 
tea. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  I  make  no  mention  of  anything 
like  strong  drink.  It  is  the  very  last  thing  anyr>ne  thinks  about  on 
such  an  expedition — anyone  who  considers  himself  respectable,  I  mean. 
I  don't  suppose  any  of  us  were  teetotallers,  but  temperance  is 
clearly  the  rule  in  that  country ;  and  I   believe  none  of  us  even 

thought  of  anything  stronger  than  tea, 
which  we  drank  in  large  quantities,  hot 
and  cold,  but  always  "  potent."  Charlie 
always  had  it  ready,  and  nothing  seemed 
to  please  him  more  than  to  hurry  in, 
smiling,  with  the  huge  pot,  at  the  cry  of 
•*  Charlie,  tea ! " 

The  survey  was  not  done  yet.  Another 
day  was  required  to  finish,  but  the  tug  was 
due,  they  said,  next  moi-ning,  so  by  break 
of  day  the  Admiral  called,  "All  hands, 
ahoy!"  and  all  turned  out.  I  worked 
away  at  a  bit  I  had  down  stream,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  see  a  seal  come  out  on 
to  the  rocks  close  to  me ;  and  the  other 
people,  except  Charlie,  went  up  the  moun- 
tain. 

But  no  tug  came,  and  I  was  really  glad. 
Dinner-time  went  by,  and  still  none  came ; 
and  so  it  went  on  till  night  fell  again. 

This  dream-like,  quiet  life  so  suited  me  that  I  was  not  in  the 
least  bit  of  a  hurry  to  depart ;  so  when  the  boys  came  down  fram 
work,  and  said  the  survey  was  not  finished  yet,  I  was  inwardly 
well  pleased. 

Then  another  day  arose,  and  part  was  spent  in  finishing  the 
survey;  then  down  they  came,  and  the  leader  said,  "Now,  boys, 
we  *11  go," 

But  there  was  no  tug  to  go  in.     '=  Go !  "  I  said;  "why,   iiow? 
There  is  no  tug,  no  road ;  how  can  we  go  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  guess  we  can,"  he  answered,  "  by  boat." 
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"  What,  go  down  the  Arm  in  that  frail,  leaky  boat !  "  I  laughed. 
"  You  surely  are  in  jest,"  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  could  not  all 
of  us  do  moi3  than  ^et  into  it ;  with  our  bags  and  other  gear,  it 
seemed  impossible. 

However,  I  very  soon  saw  it  was  no  joke  at  all ;  the  Admiral  was 
anxious  to  get  home  I  knew,  and  as  he  said  it  was  all  right,  I  made 
no  objection,  feeling  satisfied  that  if  they  could  manage,  I  could. 

So  then  we  packed  our  bundles,  and  loaded  up  the  boat,  and  finally 
got  in  ourselves.  There  was  just  one  inch  of  freeboard,  not  a 
hair's  breadth  more ;  one  could  barely  move  a  leg,  we  were  jammed 
so  closely  with  tenfs  and  blankets,  "  grip  sacks"  (Gladstone  bags), 
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and  unused  stores,  a  tin  pail  here  rammed  in  between  one's  feet,  and 
there  a  frying-pan,  which  one  man  sat  upon. 

The  chief  sat  aft,  high  on  the  stem  of  the  boat;  Charlie  was 
perched  up  in  front  upon  a  pile  of  bedding,  with  his  pigtail  coiled 
•'  fair  amidships  "  by  command.  He  looked  very  solemn  that  day ; 
we  could  not  make  him  laugh,  no  matter  how  we  tried. 

First  the  "chain  gang"  rowed  an  hour,  then  another  two  took 
the  oars,  and  so  we  changed  about,  which  was  a  very  ticklish  pro- 
ceeding. We  had  to  bail  her  out  every  few  minutes,  and  had  to 
stop  rowing  to  do  it.  Once  we  stopped  for  lunch  and  "let  her 
drift."     It  was  a  merry  journey,  though  a  very  queer  one  ;  we  were 
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*'  taking  the  chances,"  a  custom  usual  in  the  east  and  west  of 
Canada. 

I  was  not  sorrj  when  we  touched  the  wharf  at  Vancouver  City, 
glad,  surely,  after  such  a  trip,  to  be  once  more  on  terra  firma,  but 
sorry  enough  to  part  from  those  kind  friends  who  had  done  so  much 
to  make  the  trip  a  grand  success.  We  had  had,  indeed,  a  "  splendid," 
a  delightful  time  ;  so  said  the  "  Cannucks,"  and  so  said  I. 

So  about  S'x  I  got  safely  up  to  the  Le  Grand  House  again,  with 
bag  and  baggage,  and  the  manager  greeted  me  almost  with  affection 
as  he  cried — 

*'  Walk  right  in,  Sah ;  walk  right  in  !  Dinner  's  in  session  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

VANCOUVEE    ISLAND. 

To  Victoria  in  the  Tosemife. — The  Siwaah  Rock. — Indian  Sopnlturc. — The  Straits 
of  Georgia. — Arrival  at  Victoria. — Jlnglish  Habits  prevail. — A  Chat  with 
Maggie  in  the  Morning. — Father  Terry's  last  Breakfast  with  us. — His  View 
of  Irish  Politics. — Farewell! — Beacon  Hill.— Splendour  of  the  View. — The 
Angels'  Stairs. — The  City  of  Victoria. — Its  English  Character  and  Homeli- 
ness.— The  Shops  and  Institutions. — Hotels. — The  Streets  and  the  Pcojjle. — 
Ladies'  Dres3. — Ferns  and  Roses. — A  Row  up  Victoria  Arm. — The  Gorge. — 
An  Exploration  of  Indian  Kitchen  Middens. — A  moat  enchanting  Pic-nic. 
— Master  Tom's  Ideaa. — A  trifling  Difficulty. — The  Tide  in  the  Gorge. — 
Beaten. — Rescued. — An  Indian  Lady. — A  Chinook  Belle. — The  social  Status 
of  educated  Chinooks  in  British  Columbia. — A  Reminiscence  of  Mine. — An 
Indian  Judge. — I  mistake  an  Indian  Lady  for  an  Englishwoman. — High 
Qualities  of  the  Race. 

I  FOUND  letters  waiting  at  the  hotel  from  the  Selbys ;  others,  too, 
from  Broadview,  of  which  latter  more  anon.  Our  friends  in  Vic- 
toria were  charmed  with  the  place,  and  urged  me  to  come  at  once 
and  join  them  at  a  very  nice  boarding-house,  where  they  had  taken 
up  their  quarters.  So  I  wired  them  that  I  would  take  the  boat  next 
day. 

The  train  from  the  east  was  due  at  12.50.  It  is  said  to  be  always 
on  time ;  but  somehow  it  was  generally  late  when  I  was  in  Vancouver. 
This  was,  like  the  weather,  "  exceptional,"  no  doubt ;  indeed,  the 
day  I  left,  it  was  three  hours  after  time. 

But  when  we  did  get  off,  there  began  a  very  charming  cruise 
of  about  ninety  miles,  in  the  Yosemite,  a  vessel  of  thoroughly 
American  type,  with  paddle-wheels  and  walking  beam.  The  accomo- 
dation on  board  was  really  excellent,  much  better  than  in  any 
steamer  on  the  British  coasts.  There  were  most  spacious  richly- 
carpeted  saloons,  with  lounges  everywhere ;  on  each  side  a  row  of 
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snu^  8ta*^-room8,  most  Hcrupulously  clean  ;  and  in  balconies  outsiJo 
the  caliins  were  most  comfortable  seats.  Nothing,  surely,  could  be 
nicer.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  question  if  this  sort  of  vessel  is  very  safe. 
I  should  not  like  to  be  at  sea  in  one  such  in  rough  weather.  They 
told  me  they  "tied  up"  under  the  lee  of  an  island  when  it  blew 
too  hard ;  but  I  suppose  that  in  those  land-surrounded  waters  there 
never  is  a  really  heavy  sea.  The  motion  of  the  engines  when  the 
Yoaemite  went  full  speed  was  felt  in  every  fibre  of  her  being;  it 
made  one's  teeth  chatter,  but  othex-wise  she  was  everything  that  ia 
pleasant. 

We  soon  passed  through  the  Narrows,  leading  out  of  Burrard 
Inlet  into  the  Straits  of  Georgia,  passing  on  our  left  the  famous 
Siwash  Rock,  which  looked  very  much  as  if  the  hand  of  man  in 
days  long  past  had  had  something  to  do  with  its  strange  shape  and 
aspect.  We  also  passed  some  Indian  graves,  just  bark,  or,  perhaps, 
.split- wood  erections,  some  of  them  raised  on  posts. 

It  IS  a  very  strange  thing  how  little  one  can  learn  on  that  journey 
about  these  Indians  from  one's  fellow-passengers.  They  tell  you 
plenty,  and,  from  much  that  I  have  seen  ir  print,  some  people  have 
believed  their  "yarns";  but  it  is  plain  to  mc  that  where  so  many 
different  stories  are  told,  there  can  be  very  little  truth  in  any.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  set  down  here  as  facts  what  I  heard  about  them, 
then,  or  at  any  other  time  I  asked  a  high  official  in  the  Indian 
department  for  facts  about  this  very  iijteresting  race,  their  history, 
their  customs,  and  he  told  me  candidly  nothing  really  authentic  is 
known,  that  most  of  what  we  hear  is  pure  romance  or  very  clever 
guessing. 

For  instance,  it  is  said  this  Siwash  Bock  is  that  on  which  the 
Indians  used  to  make  sacrifices  to  their  god,  and  one  man  showed  me 
some  slight  discolorations  which  he  said  had  been  caused  by  fire. 
For  certain  this  was  nonsense,  because,  if  fires  had  been  used  thus 
recently,  enough  to  cause  such  markings,  there  would  be  Indians  still 
living  who  could  tell  us  really  what  was  done.  The  only  point  that  all 
seemed  to  agree  on  was  that  these  people  r'^gard  the  rock  as  some- 
thing weird,  uncanny,  hardly  sacred.  There  are  others  near  of  the 
same  formation,  but  none  so  large  and  high.  "  Siwash  "  is  Chinook 
for  **  man,"  and  the  shape  of  the  rock  seems  to  indicate  a  phallic 
origin  for  its  accredited  sanctity. 

Another  person  told  me  that  these  Indians,  when  pagans,  used  to 
salt  their  dead  and  place  them  in  the  wooden  sepulchres  I  have 
mentioned.  Others  told  me  that  the  practice  was  to  cremate  the 
remains  and  keep  the  ashes  in   the  "  totems,"  which  I  shall  have 
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to  say  inor««  about  farther  ahoad.  This,  some  told  me,  is  done 
ill  the  north  to  this  day.  I  ropuat,  it  is  very  strange  that  nothing; 
definite  is  on  record  about  this  people  ;  but  so  it  is. 

Passing  clear  of  the  Narrows,  on  our  left  lay  English  Bay,  where 
the  railway  will  be  carried  shortly,  and  the  bay  will  soon  be  dotted 
with  the  villas  of  Vancouver  citizens,  for  I  cannot  imagine  more 
charming  situations  than  that  place  offers  for  the  purpose.  To  our 
right  the  mainland  ran  on  towards  Boweu  Island  and  Howe  Sound. 
Along  the  land  were,  here  and  there,  some  little  huts  and  shanties 
where  they  told  me  Indians  lived.  Then  ahead  of  us  rose  the  moun- 
tains of  Vancouver  Island,  and  we  turned  southward  across  or  down 
the  Qulf  of  Georgia,  passing  on  our  left,  but  distantly,  the  low  land 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  Fraser  Biver,  with  Lu-lu  Island  dividing  it  in 
twain. 

Whilst  running  through  the  open  water  of  the  Straits  they  gave 
us  sui>per,  a  very  good  one,  the  best  I  ate  in  Canada,  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  C.P.R.    It  cost  50  cents. 

Then,  as  the  lights  were  waning  towards  sundown,  we  came  to  a 
maze  of  smaller  islands  and  entered  Plumper's  Pass. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  channel,  winding  amidst  an  archipelago 
of  rocky  islets.  They  were  very  rich  in  colour,  chocolates  and 
puiples,  seamed  and  scored  with  grass  which,  beirig  dry  and  ye'low, 
gave  them  a  peculiar,  but  fine  appearance.  They  were  mostly  tim- 
bered, many  of  them  closely,  to  their  shores,  with  pines  of  various 
l\inds,  and  oaks,  hemlocks,  maples,  and  many  large  madronas 
(arbutue),  the  almost  scarlet  stems  of  the  latter  making  quite  a 
feature  in  the  landscape.  There  seemed  to  be  few  settlers  on  these 
islands,  probably  because  they  were  generally  very  rocky. 

Then,  towards  nightfall,  in  the  gloaming,  we  sailed  between  San 
Juan  and  Sidney,  and  passed  by  Chatham  and  Discovery  Islands,  and 
had  the  south  end  of  Vancouver  on  our  right.  Here  it  is  lower  than 
it  is  to  the  noi'thward,  but  we  made  out  charming  country,  broken 
but  fertile-looking.  Groups  of  trees  and  denser  forest,  interspersed 
with  open  glades  and  stretches  of  what  looked  like  pasture,  and 
houses  stood  about ;  we  passed  a  sail  or  two,  and  then,  when  night 
had  really  fallen,  we  saw  the  electric  lights  on  shore,  passed  by  a 
lighthouse  on  a  point  of  land,  entered  a  bay,  and  through  a  crowd 
of  shipping  came  to  a  wharf,  and  had  arrived  at  the  fair  Island 
City. 

The  Selbys  and  Father  Terry  were  all  down  upon  the  wharf  to 
welcome  me,  and  we  soon  had  my  baggage  brought  on  shore,  and 
went  to  Roccabella,  not  far  away. 
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Although  it  was  noar  midnight,  yet  I  found  a  little  hu|<|)*t  was 
prepared  for  mo,  and  I  at  onco  disoovorcd  that  tbo  strange  Canadian 
ways  did  not  prevail  hen'.  My  bed-fcom  was  quite  English,  and  all 
the  doings  at  this  boarding-house  were,  I  may  as  well  say  once  for 
all,  quite  nice  and  home-like.  After  our  oxperioneos  in  the  moun- 
tains and  Vancouver  City,  we  were  charmed  to  find  so  good  a 
stopping-place. 

In  the  morning,  when  I  saw  my  surroundings,  I  was  ])leased 
indeed.  From  my  window  I  looked  across  a  garden  filled  with  our 
own  flowers.  There  was  an  ivy-covered  stump  close  by,  and  a  proper 
poplar;  on  the  lawn  were  real  Engttsh  daisies  growing  wild; 
over  the  road  some  pretty  villas  nestled  in  cosy  gardens,  embowered 
in  trees,  and  then  beyond,  over  the  picturesque  primeval  pine-trees 
and  the  warm  brown  rocks,  stretched  a  grand  wall  of  snow-capped, 
ice-crowned  mountains. 

Maggie  looked  as  usual,  lovely,  when  I  met  her  in  the  garden, 
she  being  the  first  one  down.  She  told  nie  of  their  doings,  and  how 
charmed  they  were  with  Victoria.  They  were  waiting  for  me  to  go 
on  long  excursions,  and  had  only  yet  been  to  spots  about  the  town. 
She  told  me  that  her  father  was  so  pleased  that  he  felt  inclined  to 
live  there,  and  really  it  was  not  a  very  mad  idea  she  thought. 

*'  What  does  Maud  say  to  this  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  she  likes  this  place,  but  has  no  wish  to  live  so  far  from 
England,  so  she  says," 

"  And  what  says  Tom  ?  " 

'*  Well,  Tom,  he  'a  perfectly  enchanted,  with  weather,  scenery,  and 
everything,  but  he  says  there  is  not  land  enough  for  him  to  have  the 
quantity  he  wants  round  here.  He  has  not  changed  a  bit  in  his  desire 
to  settle  at  Broadview ;  declares  he  knows  quite  well  that  this  and 
many  places  are  far  prettier  and  more  pleasant  to  live  in  than  that 
can  be,  and  yet  he  says — and  I  cannot  think  that  he  is  wrong  either 
— that  there  is  not  a  chance  here  for  him  like  there  is  in  the  North- 
West." 

*'  So  you  think  as  he  does,  Maggie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  where  Tom  goes,  I  go ;  what  he  does,  I  do." 

"So,  then,  that's  settled,  eh  ?  " 

She  said  it  was.  Then  came  Mr.  Selby,  and  pointed  out  to  me 
the  points  of  interest  round,  showed  me  some  English  flowers,  ^scme 
ordinary  pinks  and  sweet  peas,  and  with  such  ivipressemen' ,  ;  ou 
would  have  surely  thought  he  had  not  seen  hi?  native  lend  for  ijxiy 
years.  Thought  I,  if  but  a  few  weeks'  absence  makes  him  think  so 
highly  of  some  trifling  things  like  these,  what  will  it  be  if  he  comes 
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here  to  settle?  No;  I  felt  certain  it  would  never  do,  and  I  said  so 
after  that,  at  every  chance  I  found. 

A  man  who  has  lived  amongst  the  comforts  of  an  English  home 
till  he  is  fifty  had  better  not  turn  emigrant,  unless  he  is  obliged  to, 
and  Mr.  Selby  was  not. 

At  breakfast  Tom  and  Maud  were  present.  Two  Chinamen  attended 
at  table — clean,  quiet,  and  very  handy  men.  They  understood  their 
work,  and  did  it  well.  And  Father  Terry  was  there.  Worthy  man, 
he  was  in  a  disconsolate  state  of  mind,  for,  to  all  our  sorrow, 
this  was  his  last  meal  with  us,  since  he  was  to  leave  that  morning 
for  San  Francisco.  His  amusing  remarks,  uttered  with  the  rich 
Irish  accent  usual  to  him,  were  accompanied  by  such  doleful  looks 
that  it  was  essentially  funny,  and  in  spite  of  our  being  so  sorry  to 
lose  his  company,  there  was  really  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
laughter  amongst  us. 

"  On  the  whole,  then,"  someone  asked,  "  have  you  been  pleased 
with  what  you  've  seen  and  heard  in  this  great  country  ?  " 

"  Bedad,  thin,"  he  replied,  "  Oi  'm  more  than  pleased  ;  Oi  'm 
delighted,  so  Oi  am,  and  proud  to  be  able  to  say  Oi  'm  at  home 
in  it." 

"  In  spite  of  its  being'  under  the  British  flag,  which  your  country- 
men are  supposed  to  hate  so,  eh  ?  " 

"  Ah,  hould  yer  whisht !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Sure,  it 's  all  talk.  Can 
an  Oirishman  be  aisy  anywhere  ?  Bedad,  I  think,  if  he  can,  it 's 
under  the  British  3ag  he  should  be  aisiest,  and  in  this  beautiful 
Dominion  of  Canada,  beyond  most  other  places.  But  it 's  no  use 
talking,  me  countrymen  can't  be  aisy ;  they  must  have  a  bit  of  a 
rumpus  wherever  they  are,  and  as  long  as  there  's  agitators — bad 
luck  to  them — to  palaver  them,  sure  they  '11  be  trouble  and  bothera- 
shun.  Kill  off  the  agitators,  like  they  do  the  potato  bugs  in  Ontario, 
and  sure  they  '11  be  as  paceable  as  other  people." 

"  Well:  well.  Father  Terry,"  said  Mr.  Selby,  "  you  're  going  now  to 
see  things  as  they  are  in  the  great  Republic ;  under  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  you  '11  ^.nd  your  countrymen  in  possession  of 
all  the  liberty,  yet  not  more,  than  they  have  here,  and  in  Ire- 
land for  that  matter,  but  with  no  British  flag  to  annoy  them 
though.  Do  you  think  that  you  '11  find  them  happier  there  and 
more  peaceable  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,"  he  answered ;  "  not  happier,  certainly,  and  only 
that  they  're  surrounded  by  so  many  nationalities,  and  that  the 
Yankees  don't  stand  much  nonsense,  especially  anything  th9,t  affects 
business  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  people  ;  bedad,  Oi  belave 
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the  agitators  would  be  amongst  them,  and  maybe  get  up  a  bigger 
'  ruction '  than  they  have  done  in  the  ould  sod." 

"  Well,  well,"  we  all  exclaimed,  "  what  a  pity  that  all  do  not  think 
like  you  in  that  same  old  sod." 

Then  we  all  went  to  the  wharf,  to  see  this  good  friend  oflF.  There 
were  many  hearty  good  wishes  uttered  on  both  sides,  sincere  regrets 
at  parting  for  good  and  all ;  and,  as  the  big  steamer,  with  her  huge 
walking  beam  "pumped"  herself  out  towards  the  Narrows  and  to 
sea,  our  handkerchieves  were  signalling  farewells,  whilst  Father 
Terry's  towering  form  looked  like  a  windmill  on  the  hurricane  deck, 
as  he  waved  his  hat  round  and  round  frantically  in  a  long  "  Qood- 
I'ye." 

After  that,  our  first  excursion  was  a  walk  to  Beacon  Hill,  which  is 
in  the  public  park,  a  suburb  of  Victoria.  Who  that  has  visited  that 
city,  or  any  part  of  the  Pacific  coast,  has  not  heard  of  Beacon  Hill  ? 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  tell  what  it  is,  but  words,  mere  words,  are 
vain  to  make  a  stranger  to  it  understand  the  beauty  to  be  found 
there.  It  is  just  a  hill,  not  very  high,  but  bare  of  trees,  and  on  its 
summit  are  some  seats  and  an  old  flagstaff.  But  looking  down  a 
grassy  slope  due  south,  one  sees  the  sea — a  gunshot  from  one — and 
across  it,  some  twenty  miles  away,  is  stretched  a  glorious  range  of 
mountains.  That  is  all.  The  water  is  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de 
Fuca.  The  mountains  are  the  Olympian  Range  in  Washington 
Territory,  United  States. 

Sit  there  for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  come  again  at  noon,  at 
evening,  or  when  there  is  pale  moonlight — I  don't  care  when  it  is, 
£,0  that  the  Straits  be  clear  of  smoke,  with  not  too  many  clouds 
about — and  you  will  say  the  eye  of  man  has  never  rested  on  a  more 
enchanting  scene. 

The  colour  of  the  sea  is  always  most  delightful  and  ever  changing, 
the  lights  upon  the  mountains  vary  every  moment.  Now  the  ice- 
crowned  Mount  Olympus,  highest  of  the  range — his  crest  being  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  miles  away — shines  out  in  sunlight ;  then  a 
shadow  comes  across  and  veils  his  splendour,  but  other  peaks  come 
flashing  into  view.  And  then  the  valleys  running  up  their  sides  are 
filled  with  soft  blue  mist,  which,  as  the  sun  sets,  turns  to  purple,  and 
the  snowy  peaks  shine  out  in  gold  and  fire. 

There  is  one  canon,  seen  well  from  Beacon  Hill,  they  call  "  The 
Angels'  Stairs  "  ;  and  verily,  at  times,  one  almost  feels  as  if  the  blue 
mist-filled  valley  could  only  lead  to  heaven. 

No  pi"ture  can  be  painted  to  do  this  scene  a  particle  of  justice. 
From  0  her  points,  some  telling  sketches  may  be  made,  but  I  believe 
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the  view  from  Beacon  Hill  will  never  be  successfully  pourtrayed  by 
the  hand  of  man. 

These  mountains  stretched  from  the  east  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
and  away  to  the  west  they  sank  into  the  ocean. 

Along  the  margin  of  the  sea  were  low  cliffs,  running  out  into  a  low 
promontory  at  Clover  Point,  where  are  rifle-ranges  used  l)y  the  Victoria 
Volunteers.  Turning  now  to  the  westward,  we  see  the  entrance  to 
Victoria  Harbour ;  beyond  that  a  projecting  point  of  land,  Mac- 
aulay's  Point,  and  bevond  that,  about  four  miles  from  us,  another 
bay,  the  entrance  to  Esquimalt  Harbour.  Beyond  Esquimalt,  the 
coast  turns  to  the  south-west,  and  is  lost  sight  of  at  Eocky  Point, 
some  ten  miles  away,  off  which  lie  the  Eace  Eocks,  with  a  lighthouse 
on  the  largest  of  them. 

From  the  Eace  Eocks  the  American  shore  is  about  ten  miles  dis- 
tant; the  channel  between  is  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca, 
and  it  continues  about  the  same  breadth  till  the  Pacific  Ocean  is 
reached  at  Cape  Flattery,  fifty  miles  from  Eace  Eocks,  sixty  miles 
from  Victoria. 

That  morning  we  sat  ai;  hour  there  entranced;  then  taming 
northwards,  we  looked  inland  towards  Carey's  Castle,  really  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor's residence,  and  to  Mr,  Harvey's  house,  delightfully 
located,  and  then,  beyond  the  hill  on  which  they  stood,  across  more 
ranges  and  more  valleys,  arose  the  icy  crown  of  Mount  Baker,  which 
we  ).ad  seen  before  when  in  Vancouver  City.  The  sketch  I  ma'le 
gives  a  faint  idea  of  the  fair  scene. 

The  ground  at  our  feet  was  gemmed  with  flowers  of  many  kinds  ; 
the  bushes  were  pink  and  red  and  white  with  roses  and  sweetbrjar ; 
there  was  much  fern  about,  the  common  English  brake  and  English 
broom  had  settled  there  and  prospered ;  and  the  great  clu'.npD  or 
gold  dotting  the  scene  towards  the  city  wei'e  most  striking. 

The  city  of  Victoria  contains  at  leasi  12,000  people,  of  which  it  is 
supposed  3,000  are  Chinese.  It  is  said  by  some  writers  tD  be  an 
essentially  American  city.  I  cannot  agree  with  them.  To  my  mind> 
it  is  the  most  English  one  I  have  visited  in  America.  Many 
American  customs  prevail  there,  which  is  natural,  considering  that 
until  quite  recently  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  trade  and  travel  came 
through  thf  United  States,  via  California ;  but,  apart  from  these 
customs,  I  doubt  if  t'.-^re  is  a  place  on  that  continent  containing 
more  people  so  essentially  English,  who  in  language,  ai)pearance, 
and  actions  differ  little  from  their  countrymen  in  Great  Britain. 

No  doubt  I  speiik  of  what  are  called  the  upper  classes,  merchants, 
professional  men,    and    Government   ofiicials ;    but  even   amongst 
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mechanics  and  labouring  men,  by  whom  United  States  fashions  seem 
more  likely  to  be  adopted,  I  found  the  prevailing  style  was  "  Old 
Country."  It  was  the  one  thing  which  struck  us  more  than  any 
other,  the  intensely  English  feeling  which  pervaded  society. 

Many  of  the  private  houses  are  very  charming,  surrounded  gene- 
rally by  lovely  gardens  filled  with  our  British  shrubs  and  flowers  ;  for 
ivy,  laurel,  holly,  hawthorn  flourished  there,  and  roses  can  be  grown 
there,  as  successfully  as  they  are  at  home  ;  such  roses  as  quite  astonish 
eastern  Canadians.  Thei-e  is  not  the  showiness,  the  lavish  display, 
about  these  homes,  inside  or  out,  that  you  will  find  across  the  border  ; 
but  for  comfort,  true  refinement,  pure  beauty,  finish,  and  complete- 
ness, they  cannot  be  approached  by  their  American  neighbours. 

It  appeared  to  us  that  every  house  was  built  by  someone  who  pur- 
posed to  live  in  it  for  the  rest  of  his  days  ;  in  fact,  all  the  residen- 
tial parts  of  the  place  gave  one  the  idea  that  people  were  really  at 
home  there  and  proposed  to  stay. 

The  roads  are  macadamized,  and  well  kept ;  although  the  paths  or 
side-walks  are  usually  of  wood,  they  are  generally  in  good  order,  and 
not,  as  in  many  more  pretentious  cities,  dangerous  to  walk  on. 

In  the  business  parts  there  are  some  very  good  buildings,  but 
nothing  like  so  showy  as  such  houses  are  in  an  Amei'ican  city ;  they 
are  finished,  though,  and  are  kept  in  order,  and  are  swept  some- 
times. 

I  must  refer  my  readers  to  the  many  guide  books  that  are  pub- 
lished by  the  railway  and  steamship  companies,  if  they  wish  to  study 
the  details  of  business  matters  in  Victoria.  I  have  enough  to  do  to 
recount  what  we  saw  and  did  there,  and  to  tell  of  things  which  wili, 
or  should,  at  any  rate,  interest  all  classes  of  E^      Ish  people. 

The  shops  are  very  good,  everything  that  t  be  found  in  London 
is  sold  there  apparently,  and  not  very  much  arer  than  in  Toronto 
or  Montreal.  The  lowest  current  coin  is  a  "  "  (ten  cents).  Food 
is  high  in  price,  with  the  exception  of  salm.  a,  and  game  ;  when  in 
season,  I  believe  these  are  very  cheap.  F  -'-vthiug  that  has  to  be 
handled  is  expensive,  even  fruit,  though  s  v.  ly  plentiful,  is  dear  to 
buy  ;  the  labour,  so  scarce  and  valuable  here,  which  mast  be  employed 
to  pick  it  and  carry  it  to  market,  adds  very  greatly  to  its  cost. 

There  were  four  daily  papers  then  published  in  the  city,  which 
speaks  well  for  such  a  small  community,  consisting  of  no  more  than 
9,000  English-speaking  people  of  all  ages.  Every  day,  however,  is 
adding  to  the  population. 

There  is  an  excellent  club  there,  of  which  Mr.  Selby  and  I  were 
soon   made   members.      There  are   many   churches,   well  attended. 
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Sunday  appears  to  be  respected  there  as  much  as  anywhere  in 
Canada,  and  nowhere  ir  the  world  is  the  day  kept  in  such  a  quiet 
and  orderly  way  as  in  that  country.  Certainly,  with  one-fourth  of 
the  population  pagans,  and  a  large  number  of  Indians,  who  are  little 
better,  there  is  likely  to  be  much  immorality  prevailing ;  yat,  going 
about  a  great  deal,  both  day  and  night,  in  Victoria,  Sundays  and 
week-days,  I  think  I  saw  less  evil  going  on  than  I  have  seen  in  any 
other  place. 

There  are  many  hotels  ;  some  they  call  very  good  ones.  I  did  not 
stay  at  any.  I  do  not  like  American  hotels,  and  few  Canadian  ones. 
They  are  always  run  on  the  American  plan,  which  rarely  suits  an 
Englishman's  ideas.  I  called  at  one,  though,  said  to  be  the  best,  and 
a  very  fine  one.  I  went  to  see  if  a  Vancouver  friend  had  put  up 
there,  and  wished  to  look  at  the  register,  but  the  clerk,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  in  such  places,  was  rude,  uncouth  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
I  ventured  to  upbraid  his  highness,  and  told  him  that  so  far  as  I 
could  iufiuence  my  friends,  not  one  should  stay  there.  Telling  a 
Canadian  afterwards  about  my  treatment,  he  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  the 
hogs  are  not  all  dead  yet !  " 

This  city  is  wonderfully  well  illuminated  by  electricity.  Groups  of 
lamps  are  suspended  aloft  on  high  masts,  which  seemed  to  us  to 
answc  most  successfully,  giving  ligl't  over  an  immense  area. 

The  streets  of  Victoria  are  wide,  very  well  kept  for  a  Canadian 
town.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  many  "slums";  and  even  in 
the  Chinese  quarter  there  was  not  that  crowding  and  squalor 
which  we  had  always  been  led  to  conclude  prevails  where  John 
lives. 

The  peopl  '  one  mot  about  the  streets  looked  very  much  the  same 
as  one  would  meet  in  a  provincial  town  at  home,  adding  thereto  a 
large  number  of  Chinese,  who  were  always  to  be  met,  decently 
dressed,  and  Indians,  a  few  of  whom  were  usually  present.  The 
dress  and  habits  of  the  men  seemed  very  much  the  same  as  the 
white  man's,  and  the  women  only  differed  from  their  pale-faced 
sifvters  in  being  generally  shorter,  stouter,  and  wearing  gay  hand- 
kerchieves  upon  their  heads  instead  of  hats  or  bonnets.  Sometimes  one 
met,  or  saw  squatted  by  the  side  of  the  street,  some  very  miserable- 
looking  specimens  of  klootchman,  but  they  were  rare. 

There  were  apparently  no  poor  people  about;  no  white  man  or 
Indian  or  Chinaman  seemed  to  be  hard  up ;  no  rags  and  squalor.. 
No  doubt  at  all,  there  was  trouble  [aad  poverty  there  as  elsewheie, 
but  ill-health  or  dissipation  would  be  the  sole  cause  of  them ;  for  I 
heard  it  stated  frequently  that  no  steady  labouring  or  working  man 
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had  up  to  that  time  failed  to  make  a  comfortable  livelihood,  and  in 
most  cases  more  than  that,  in  British  Columbia. 

There  were  many  really  stylish  people  about,  walking  and  driving  ; 
their  dress,  in  fashion,  was  quite  up  to  date,  the  Selby  girls  decided, 
and  were  much  surprised  thereat ;  but  if  there  is  one  thing  which 
Canadian  ladies  do  know,  it  is  how  to  dress.  To  be  out  of  the  pre- 
vailing style  there,  even  in  a  backwoods  village,  is  to  be  lost ! 

On  the  south  side  of  James's  Bay  the  Government  buildings 
stand.  They  make  little  show,  being  simple  detached  chalet-like 
edifices.  A  bridge  across  the  bay  leads  into  the  bvisiness  part  of  the 
town. 

The  walks  and  drives  around  Victoria  are  very  numerous,  and 
all  are  picturesque  ;  it  seemed  impossible  to  go  in  any  direction 
without  finding  beauty.  The  roads  for  many  miles  about  are  excel- 
lent ;  they  were  dusty  then,  though,  for  there  is  very  little  rain  for 
six  months  of  the  twelve. 

Bracken  grows  everywhere;  every  roadside  was  a  mass  of  it. 
Wild  roses  were  a  wonder ;  the  flowers  varied  from  white  to  deep 
crimson  in  colour,  and  in  size  ^rcm  a  shilling  to  four  inches 
across.  They,  too,  were  all  about  'Iv.  place,  even  beside  the  fences 
in  the  city,  and  often  growing  so  vigorously  that  they  might  fairly 
be  called  trees.  Their  perfume  was  as  sweet  as  that  of  roses  is 
at  home.  The  English  yellow  broom  is  spreading  rapidly ;  it  is 
becoming,  they  told  us,  something  of  a  nuisance,  but  it  and  wild 
roses  in  some  suburban  streets  were  very  striking  and  beautiful. 

The  facilities  for  picnicking  and  boating  round  the  city  are  really 
unsurpassed.  One  of  the  most  delightful  trips  we  made  was  by 
water  up  Victoria  Arm,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  bay  or 
harbour  on  which  Victoria  stands.  We  passed  wharves  with  many 
vessels  lying  at  them,  big  saw-mills,  foundries,  and  machine  shops. 
Across  the  water  was  an  Indian  reserve,  and  native  canoes  were 
being  continually  paddled  to  and  fro  from  side  to  side ;  the 
rancheries,  or  0.  welliugs,  l^eing  near  the  water's  edge.  Upon  the  beach 
numerous  canoes  were  lying,  those  not  in  use  being  carefully  covered 
with  mats.  Many  Indians  were  about,  generally  women ;  the  men 
were  away  at  work,  for  they  are  not  such  an  idle  race  as  the 
Indians  of  the  east.  They  lived  on  this  reser'^e  in  a  semi-civilized 
state,  their  appearance  not  being  very  interesting.  As  we  passed  we 
noticed  a  very  large  canoe,  lying  beside  a  sort  of  jetty,  in  which 
were  a  number  of  men  and  women ;  some  of  them  were  iu  ga\ 
blankets,  and  there  was  an  air  of  picturesqueness  about  them.  They 
were  unloading  this  canoe  of  bundles  done  up  iu  mats  and  baskets, 
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and  were  generally  quite  excited ;  and  so  were  n  number  of  their 
countrymen  and  women  who  helped  them.  We  heard  afterwards 
that  this  was  a  party  from  some  northern  village,  just  arrived.  They 
liad  a  somewhat  wiiaer  and  more  uncivilized  look  than  any  Indians 
we  had  yet  seen ;  their  canoe  was  large  enough  to  cskrry  forty  men  or 
more,  and  carried  quite  a  cargo. 

But  a  short  distance  up  the  Arm  business  buildings  ceased,  and 
for  a  space  on  either  side  were  scattered  dwellings,  always  with  gar- 
dens round  them.  Then  we  rowed  under  a  serviceable  but  not  a 
handsome  l)ridge,  which  crossed  where  the  Arm  narrows  a  little. 
The  water  now  widened  out  again,  the  scene  was  somewliat  wilder, 
the  banks  were  forest-clad,  except  where  here  and  there  a  clearing 
had  been  made  for  a  pretty  home.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  indiscriminate  felling  of  the  woods,  or  if  there  was,  in  the 
early  days,  the  second  growth  of  trees  has  made  good  the  damage. 
Much  taller  firs  towered  above  the  rest  very  frequently,  which  are 
doubtless  remnants  of  the  original  forest. 

In  a  wider  part  is  Deadman's  Island,  from  the  summit  of  which 
we  got  some  lovely  views  both  up  and  down  the  Arm. 

Near  the  shore  some  beautiful  villas  stood ;  from  one  of  their 
gardens  the  accompanying  view  was  taken,  across  Deadman's  Island, 
with  Victoria  in  the  distance. 

Here  again  the  Arm  narrows  somewhat,  and  but  a  short  distance 
faither  on  we  came  to  a  much  wilder  part,  a  lake,  surrounded  bv 
punny  banks  and  trees,  with  only  one  rocky  opening  up  the  Arm, 
<^iilte  narrow,  over  which  an  ugly  bridge  has  been  thrown. 

This  bridge  crosses  the  Gorge,  which  everyone  who  knows  Vic- 
toria is  acquainted  with;  it  is  one  of  the  show-places  which  every 
visitor  must  see.  One  can  drive  along  a  lovely  road  which  runs 
around  it,  crossing  this  bridge,  or  go  up  the  Gorge,  as  we  were 
doing — which  is,  I  think,  the  better  way — by  water. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  all  of  us  that  this  lovely  lake,  with  vege- 
tation down  to  the  water's  edge,  could  be  the  sea ;  it  was  so  very 
different  from  any  of  our  former  experiences.  The  banks  were 
crowded  with  trees  of  many  kinds,  wnth  pines  of  graceful  form 
standing  here  and  there,  towering  high  above  the  others,  and  there 
were  many  large  arbutus  trees  about,  which  flourish  well  close  to  the 
salt  sea. 

It  was  about  half-tide,  juid  the  water  being  about  the  same  level 
on  both  sides  of  the  Gorge,  we  easily  rowed  through  and  entered 
anoth-er  charming  lake.  Here  it  was  shallower;  we  could  usually  see 
tine  bottom,  which  was  covered  with  oyster-shells.     0\  sters  had  been 
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planted  thore  not  long   ago,    as  it   was  thought   that  thoy   would 
prosper,  but  it  proved  u  delusion. 

Then  up  the  Arm  still  farther  wo  came  to  Craig  Flour-inill,  built 
many  years  ago  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  I  believe  it  is  not 
now  in  use.  Here  we  landed  and  prowled  about,  gathering  fiowers 
and  ferns,  which  abounded ;  and  here  we  saw  on«  of  the  numerous 
shell-mounds  (kitchen  middens)  where  in  byegcme  days  the  Indians 
had  villages.  Thoy  must  have  been  very  numerous  once,  and  have 
lived  there  many  generations  too,  for  there  were  large  accumulations 
of  ashes,  shells,  and  bones.  Large  trees  were  growing  on  the  heap 
here,  which  covered  several  acres.  We  raked  amongst  it  for  some  time, 
hoping  to  be  rewarded  by  finding  some  bone  or  stone  relics,  but 
nothing  that  we  could  identify  as  human  work  turned  up. 

Then  on  again  under  a  bridge,  over  which  the  road  is  carried,  and 
some  distance  farther  up,  through  country  wilder  still,  we  picnicked 
in  a  perfect  Paradise  of  wood  and  water,  flowers  and  ferns,  rocks 
and  ravines,  with  a  peep  due  south  of  the  grand  Olympian  Eange  of 
snow-capped  mountains.  No  fairer  spot  for  an  al  fresco  meal  was 
over  made.  There  are  no  harmful  snakes,  no  poisonous  insects ;  we 
did  not  see  or  hear  a  mosquito,  very  little  life  at  all,  indeed.  A  big 
grey  crane  settled  near  us  and  began  to  fish,  and  one  or  two  small 
birds ;  and  once  a  racoon  crept  from  under  a  log  and  sat  a  while 
scrutinizing  us — that  was  all. 

We  made  some  tea  and  had  our  lunch,  and  finished  off  with 
strawberries  and  peaches.  The  former  were  then  ripe  around  Van- 
couver's Island,  the  latter  came  from  California,  farther  south. 

"  Who  could  desire  a  more  enchanting  land  to  live  in  ?  "  someone 
asked.  We  all  declared  that  nothing  could  be  more  delightful ;  if 
only  it  was  nearer  home  it  would  be  perfect. 

"  If  you  had  only  such  a  place  as  this,"  I  said  to  Tom,  "  near 
Broadview,  and  such  a  climate,  even  I  should  feel  inclined  to  make 
my  home  there." 

"All  very  well,"  he  answered;  "I  admit  the  beauty  of  this 
delightful  land,  but  how  could  we  live  here,  to  do  any  business,  1 
mean  ?  Father  and  the  girls  could  live  in  Victoria,  I  know,  with 
everything  enjoyable  around  them ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  If  I  took 
up  land  here  and  started  farming,  I  could  never  make  anything  great 
out  of  it ;  there  is  no  scope  here  that  I  can  see." 

"Well,  but  everyone  says  that  this  country,  this  British  Columbia 
— and  round  this  part  especially— is  going  ahead  ;  going  to  '  boom,' 
they  call  it.  If  you  bought  land  here,  don't  ycu  think  that  very 
shortly  it  will  much  increase  in  value ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  here 
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you  would  make  more  money  than  by  many  years  of  hard  work 
and  hard  fare  in  the  prairies?  " 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  still  I  should  prefer  the  N.W.T.  There  seems 
a  want  of  space  here ;  there  is  no  room  to  spread  oneself,  I  think. 
Besides,  look  what  a  long  way  it  is  from  anywhere,  here." 

"  You  mean  from  England,  I  suppose.  Broadview  is,  say,  fifteen 
days  from  London  ;  this  is  but  eighteen.  Now,  when  you  are  about 
it,  by  travelling  only  three  days  farther  west,  you  get  to  this  glorious 
land.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  stay  here?  For  my 
own  part,  I  would  sooner  spend  ten  years  here  in  making  a  fortune 
than  five  on  the  prairies ;  for  during  the  making  here,  I  could  live 
with  pleasure.     How  could  I  there  ?  " 

"  Tastes  differ.  I  would  rather  live  the  prairie  life,"  he  said ;  and 
Mr.  Selby  seemed  to  think  his  son  was  right,  and  Maggie  thought 
so  too ;  but  Maud  declared  that,  after  all,  with  all  its  beauty,  all 
the  charms  of  that  fair  country,  there  is  no  place  like  dear  old 
England,  and  so  I  said.  But  Tom  and  Maggie  held  to  their  opinion, 
and  declared  for  prairie  life. 

Here  we  found  numbers  of  wild  fruits  ripening.  The  salmon- 
berry  was  new  to  us.  It  is  a  species  of  blackberry,  but  larger  in 
fruit  and  leaf  and  flower,  which  is  a  very  light  purple.  From  the 
colour  of  the  ripe  berry  it  gets  its  name.  We  thought  it  quite 
insipid.  There  were  strawberries,  larger  than  our  wild  ones  and 
of  good  flavour.  There  were  huckleberries,  blackberries,  and 
raspberries,  very  much  the  same  as  those  which  grow  in  England. 
We  found  that  our  "flowering  currant"  is  a  native  here,  and  we 
got  some  orange  Turk's-cap  lilies,  and  a  few  flowers  new  to  us  as 
well. 

Then,  after  we  had  finished  our  discussion  and  our  prospecting, 
we  started  down  the  Arm  again.  We  had  not  been  quite  to  the 
head  of  it ;  that  was  too  far  for  one  day's  cruise. 

At  the  Gorge  we  found  the  tide  was  running  in  with  speed.  We 
thought  we  could  easily  stem  the  current,  though ;  so  two  of  us 
pulled  hard,  but  were  driven  back  when  we  were  half-way  through. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost,  we  knew,  if  we  did  not  wish  to  spend  some 
hours  there ;  and  so  we  had  another  try,  putting  on  all  strength. 
We  did  our  very  best,  and  for  a  minute,  in  the  narrowest  part,  we 
held  our  own.  If  we  could  have  had  another  oar  for  fifteen  seconds, 
we  should  have  managed  it.  But  after  striving  very  hard,  with  the 
girls  cheering  us,  it  was  all  in  vain.  One  of  us  gave  in,  and  we  were 
driven  back  again.     We  could  not  pull  through. 

Now,  all  the  time,  upon  the  rocks  above  us,  there  was  a  man  who 
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watched  us  verj  closely  and  smiled  sagaciously  at  our  endea- 
vours ;  and,  when  we  had  pulled  back  into  a  quiet  nook,  he  shouted 
to  us : 

"  I  knew  you  couldn't  do  it.  You  '11  have  to  land  and  wait  another 
tide!" 

We  landed,  and  this  worthy  man  then  told  us  of  various  accidents 
which  had  happened  there.  He  pointed  out  a  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  Gorge,  just  under  water,  and  remarked  : 

"  If  you  had  run  on  that  you  would  have  capsized,  sure  pop ;  yes, 
Sir." 

Altogether,  he  made  us  feel  that  we  had  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
serious  disaster,  and  the  two  girls  turned  pale  at  his  description.  At 
the  time  we  thought  he  was  just  romancing,  but  afterwards  we  heard 
that  much  of  what  he  told  us  was  quite  true. 

"  Is  nothing  to  be  done  but  wait  ?  "  we  asked. 

And  he  replied,  "  Why,  if  you  really  want  to  get  the  boat  through, 
it  can  easily  be  done ;  you  must  all  walk  across,  though."  Then  he 
got  a  long  rope  from  his  house,  and  towed  the  boat  through  without 
great  difficulty,  warding  it  off  the  rocks  with  an  oar ;  and  then  we 
had  a  clear  course'.before  us. 

We  considered  this  man  worthy  of  reward,  and  offered  him  a  tip. 
This  he  refused  ;  said  he  'd  done  nothing  really,  but  asked  us  to  go 
up  to  his  house  and  rest ;  and,  when  we  got  there,  we  saw  it  was  a 
tavern  ;  so  a  few  "  drinks  "  made  things  square. 

Then  we  had  a  merry  row  down  to  Victoria,  and  got  back  in  time 
for  dinner. 

At  dinner  that  evening  there  was  a  strange  lady  at  table.  She  was 
not  exactly  handsome,  but  she  had  a  pleasant  face,  was  of  rather 
dark  complexion,  with  a  slightly  Chinese  look  about  the  eyes,  I 
thought.  She  was  not  remarkable,  though,  in  any  way,  speaking 
with  a  very  English  accent,  and  conducting  herself  as  an  English 
lady  would.  A  friend  sitting  near  me  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  Don't 
mention  Indians ;  there 's  one  present,"  and  he  glanced  at  the 
stranger. 

Naturally,  after  that,  I  watched  her  closely ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  what  I  have  already  noted,  I  saw  nothing  about  her  remarkable. 

I  subsequently  heard  that  there  are  many  people  in  society  in 
British  Columbia  who  are  full-blooded,  or  half-breed  Indians.  They 
dress  and  conduct  themselves  like  other  people,  and  are,  in  most 
respects,  the  same  as  if  they  were  English. 

One  evening  I  was  standing  in  front  of  a  ^shop  on  Fort  Street,  when 
a  very  pretty  phaeton  drew  up,  with  a  lady  in  it,  charming  enough 
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in  look  and  dress  and  style  for  Botten  Bow.  This  lady  commenced 
a  conversation  with  a  friend  upon  the  side -walk,  and  I  heard  what 
was  said.  She  spoke  with  a  decided  London  accent,  certainly,  but 
in  perfectly  cultured  tones. 

A  man  near  me,  whom  I  slightly  knew,  said  to  me,  as  she  drove 
away — 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that  for  an  Indian  ?  " 

I  expressed  unbounded  surprise,  at  which  he  laughed,  remarking, 
"Oh,  you  Britishers,  what  ideas  you  have!  Why,  some  of  the 
loveliest  and  most  delightful  women  here  have  Indian  blood.  That 
lady  is  only  one  of  many ;  they  ai'e  as  much  thought  of  as  others. 
She  has  several  children,  and  they  are  pretty,  too.  I  could  show 
you  many  such,  who  are  half,  three-quarters,  whole  Indian.  When 
they  are  young,  they  are  usually  very  pretty,  and  generally  extremely 
fascinating.  I  cannot  say  so  much  of  them  when  they  grow  old ; 
they  get  stout  and  coarse,  but  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
them  and  white  folks." 

"  What  Oibout  the  men?  "  I  asked. 

And  he  answered  me,  "There  is  nothing  very  wonderful  about 
them  either,  only  I  do  not  think  they  so  often  take  the  place  the 
women  do  ;  perhaps  they  are  not  thought  so  well  of.  I  fancy  they 
are  ratlier  inclined  to  dissipation ;  at  any  rate,  we  do  not  so  often 
hear  of  Indian  men  taking  leading  places." 

In  a  certain  city  in  Canada,  I  had  once  spent  an  evening,  in  very 
pleasant  company ;  all  were  new-made  friends  though.  There  was 
one,  a  rather  handsome  man,  who,  I  thought,  was  rather  too  loqua- 
cious. They  called  him  Judge  Blank.  That  was  not  his  name  or 
title,  but  his  real  rank  was,  I  suppose,  equivalent  to  that ;  at  any  rate, 
the  position  he  held  had  been  gained  by  dint  of  study.  He  talked 
of  Indians  greatly,  said  some  nasty  things  about  their  customs  and 
their  habits,  and  told  us  Cooper's  tales  were  quite  absurd,  which  we 
all  knew  well  enough ;  that  he  had  been  intimate  with  thousands, 
and  had  nr  rer  met  an  Indian  who  was  even  a  distant  likeness  of 
any  one  Fenimore  Cooper  pourtrayed.  He  called  an  Indian  "  Lo," 
which  is  a  common  way  of  speaking  of  them  in  the  West,  originating 
in  the  line  from  Pope's  Eaeay  on  Man,  which  begins — 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untator'd  mind — 

I  left  that  house  with  a  friend,  who  said — 
"  How  did  Judge  Blank  strike  you  ?  " 

I  told  him  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very  clever  man,  but  I 
thought  he  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  Indians;  that  I  had  been 
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told  never  to  apeak  of  them  in  company  in  Canada.  And  how  did 
Judge  Blank  know  but  some  were  present  ?  It  seemed  to  me  to  be 
rather  bad  form. 

At  that  my  companion  laughed  heartily.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  we 
all  know  Judge  Blank.  He  is  really  one  of  our  most  learned  men. 
A  famous  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  a  capital  public  speaker,  and 
splendid  company ;  but  he  himself  is  nearly  a  full-blood  Indian  1 " 

Another  day,  I  fell  into  the  society  of  a  very  charming  lady,  who 
seemed  to  me  to  be  about  five  or  eight  and  twenty.  She  had  with 
her  a  very  lovely  child,  her  daughter.  It  was  in  the  morning-room 
of  an  acquaintance  I  met  her.  We  discussed  flowers  and  books  and 
many  topics  of  that  kind,  and,  by  and  by,  we  began  to  talk  of 
England,  and  she  seemed  to  know  a  deal  about  it,  and  the  style  in 
which  they  do  things  there. 

"  Have  you  never  been  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said  ;  "  I  was  born  here.  I  have  never  been  out  of 
this  country.     I  should  dearly  like  to  go  to  England." 

Then  I  remarked  to  her  how  wonderfully  the  people  seemed  to 
keep  up  the  old-country  style  and  speech  in  British  Columbia,  and 
I  added — 

"  No  one  would  suppose  that  you  are  not  English,  born  and  bred. 
You  have  the  very  accent  of  an  Englishwoman,  so  different  from  the 
Canadians  of  the  east." 

"  Well,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  gratify  me  greatly ;  but  I  am  not 
even  a  Canadian ! " 

"  What  are  you,  then  ?  "  I  queried.     "  Not  an  American  ?  " 

"  No.    I  'm  not  a  Yankee." 

"  What  can  you  be,  then  ?  Born  here,  yet  neither  Canadian  nor 
American  nor  English  !     You  certainly  are  not  French  or  German." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  can't  you  guess  ?  " 

I  thought  long  and  deeply,  yet  I  could  not  see  through  the 
puzzle.  She  was  pale,  had  well-formed  features,  rather  of  a  Grecian 
type;  her  eyes  and  hair  were  black,  but  not  strikingly  so;  she  was 
more  than  pretty — she  was  a  very  beautiful  woman.  Her  hands 
were  small  and  well  formed.  At  last  an  idea  occurred  to  me.  Could 
she  be,  in  any  small  degree,  of  African  blood?  But  when  that 
thought  sti-uck  me,  I  suppose  I  must  have  made  some  outward  sign, 
for  then  she  laughed  aloud  and  said — 

"  I  'm  sure  you  've  guessed  ;  I  may  as  well  admit  it.  Yes,  I  am 
an  Indian— a  klootchman." 

I  assured  her  I  had  not  guessed  it ;  but  I  did  not  tell  her  what  the 
thought  was  which  occurred  to  me,  for  at  the  *'  darkie "  blood  all 
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people  there,  both  white  and  red,  would  draw  a  line,  I  gue$8.  Uow- 
ever,  I  confess  that  my  surprise  to  find  this  lady  fair  an  Indian 
was  so  great  that  I  v  i  quite  "  dumb-foundered  "  ;  and  what  more 
I  said,  I  'm  sure  I  hai  f  know.  But  I  think  sho  was  really  flattered, 
pleased  that  I  thought  her  a  pure-blooded  countrywoman  of  my 
own. 

It  was  but  partly  true ;  I  hoard  subsequently  that  she  had  much 
Indian  blood,  but  she  was  not  a  pure  klootchman.  She  said  so  to 
surprise  me,  and  I  suppose  would  have  been  very  indignant  indeed  if 
I  had  called  her  that. 

But  ever  after,  when  people  talk  to  me,  as  many  do,  about  the 
Indians,  my  mind  reverts  to  this  and  several  other  fair  ladies  I 
have  met,  both  east  and  west  in  Canada,  and  I  conclude  that  there 
must  be  something  really  good  in  a  race  which  can,  if  only  here  and 
there,  produce  such  specimens. 
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Tho  Rooil  to  Esquimau.— The  Navy  Yard.— Description  of  It.— The  View.— Tlio 
Ships.— Cnroy's  Cnstle. — Looking  ncross  tho  Straits. — English  People  and 
English  Habits. — Chinese  Servants. — A  Yankee  Lady. — Victoria  tho  civi- 
lizing Centre  of  tho  Pacific  Coast. — Gonzales  Rocks  and  McNeil's  Bay. — 
Wild-flowers. — Farming. — Fruit-growing. — Land,  Settling,  Climate. — Some 
Remarks  on  Vancouver  Island. — Nanaimo. — The  Coal-mines. — Gold. — Fish 
and  Fisheries. — Tho  Oolachan. — Trout-fishing. — Big  Game. — The  Chinese  in 
Victoria. — My  Opinion  of  them. — A  Defence  of  the  Race. — Comparison  with 
White  Labourers. — Wages  and  Prices. — Manners. — Work  ver^Hx  Beer. — 
Dr'nk  in  Canada. — Tho  Selbys'  Plans. — A  Decision  at  length  arrived  at. — 
Poor  Maud ! 

EsQuiMALT  is  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Victoria.  The  road 
thither  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  one ;  the  hedges  of  woodbine  and 
roses,  and  the  comfortable,  cheerful-looking  houses  we  passed  on  the 
way,  were  very  homelike.  There  are  two  or  three  ricketty  omni- 
buses plying  between  the  two  places.  Biding  in  one  of  them  we 
were  charged  twenty-five  cents  each ;  but,  when  we  had  paid  it,  we 
noticed  on  the  side  of  the  'bus,  "  Fare  15  cents."  The  driver 
merely  laughed,  and  drove  away,  when  we  called  his  attention 
to  it. 

The  town  or  village  of  Esquimalt  is  hardly  worth  mentioning; 
the  Navy  Yard  is  all  one  goes  to  see  there,  and  well  worth  a  visit  it 
is.  It  is  about  as  little  like  what  one  would  expect  a  Navy  Yard 
to  be  as  can  be  imagined.  On  entering  the  gate,  where  there  is  a 
sentry  on  duty,  you  perceive  a  winding  road,  shaded  by  an  avenue 
of  broad-leaved  maples;  to  right  and  left  are  several  well-kept 
buildings,   embowered  amongst  trees  and  flowers ;  then  you  enter 
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t>ii  a  H()afu  of  unJiilatinK  laud,  on  which  arc  grouped,  in  inoHt 
artistic  fuHhioii,  a  (j^reat  variety  of  treeH,  principally  mapluH,  oaks, 
and  pines,  and  many  fine  arhtitusi  treeH  aniouKst  them.  Tho  ground 
is  ridged  and  8«'amed  with  liuely -coloured  rucks,  deep  browns,  and 
purples,  cbocolateH  and  reds,  on  which,  in  great  profusion,  grow 
creepers,  ferns,  and  many  tiny  plants  like  miniature  trheveria.  Amongst 
these  rocks  are  rose-))Ushes,  sweet-briar,  and  many  clumps  of 
sumach  and  dwarf  firs. 

Turning  to  the  K'ft,  you  pass  a  row  of  oflices,  each  with  its  vine  and 
rose-covered  verandah  in  front,  and,  farther  on,  a  very  pretty  house. 
This  is  the  residence  of  the  head  official.  But,  moving  on  a  hundred 
yards  or  so,  you  get  to  a  high  point  on  the  rocks,  from  which  you 
get  an  admirable  view  of  our  surroundings.  You  find  now  that  the 
Navy  Yard  occupies  the  tongue  of  land  which  8ei)aratoH  Esquimalt 
Harbour  from  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  which,  in  fact,  makes  it  a 
liar  hour. 

Opposite  to  us,  on  Fishguard  Island,  which  divides  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour  in  two,  is  a  lighthouse ;  to  our  left,  or  southwards,  the 
view  extends  over  Royal  Roads  (a  favourite  anchorage  for  vessels 
that  do  not  need  to  come  into  the  harbour,  and  where  they  are 
almost  as  safe  as  inside),  across  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  to  the  Olym- 
pian Range,  taking  in  Albert  Head,  famous  for  pic-nics,  and  the 
Race  Rocks.  Much  the  same  prospect  we  had  before  from  Beacon 
Hill,  but  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

That  day  the  sea  was  blue  and  rose,  purple  and  green ;  an  endless 
variety  of  beautiful  tints.  Indians  paddled  their  canoes,  and  several 
white-sailed  yachts  hovered  about. 

Turning  now  to  the  right,  and  facing  north,  we  bad  spread  out 
before  us  like  a  mirror  the  full  extent  of  Esquimalt  Harbour,  a 
perfectly  land-locked  natural  basin,  about  three  miles  long  by 
two  broad,  where  were  lying  the  ironclad  Triumph,  the  flagship, 
and  H.M.SS.  Condor  and  Caroline,  besides  several  merchant 
ships. 

This  basin  of  blue  and  tranquil  water  is  surrounded  by  rocky  hills 
and  trees  and  flowers.  Sailors  coming  there  from  a  lengthened 
cruise  must  surely  think  that  they  have  found  an  earthly  Paradise, 
for  it  looked  more  like  that  to  us  to-day  than  a  naval  station  fully 
armed  for  war. 

An  arsenal  is  there,  a  naval  hospital,  and  a  grand  dry  dock, 
just  finished;  there  are  wharves  and  landing-stages,  guns,  and  piles 
of  shot,  red-coated  sentinels  and  blue-jackets ;  and  thus,  wHh  a  mix- 
ture of  green  grass  and  roses,  flowering  bushes,  graceful  trscs,  guns. 
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soldiers,  sailors,  flags,  and  banners,  we  saw  a  verj  lively  scene  that 
day. 

As  for  the  strategic  value  of  that  naval  station  to  the  empire,  as  to 
its  fortification,  and  so  forth,  so  much  has  been,  and  will  ba  said 
and  written  by  others  whose  opinion  is  of  value,  that  I  say  nothing. 
I  could  fill  pages,  I  suppose,  with  the  sayings  of  the  people  living 
thereabouts,  who  naturally  think  that  the  existence  of  the  British 
people  as  a  nation  rests  greatly  on  the  harbour  and  the  station  of 
Esquimalt. 

I  offer  no  opinion ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  we  were  perfectly  en- 
chanted with  our  visit. 

We  stayed  in  the  Navy  Yard  some  time  and  I  made  some  sketches, 
then  we  went  to  a  store  and  bought  some  food  and  picnicked  on  the 
margin  of  the  sea  outside  the  villaf?;e,  close  to  the  pretty  little 
English  church  of  stone.  From  there  we  had  another  picture-view 
over  a  group  of  bright  and  rocky  islets  ;  some  were  bare,  some 
tree-covered,  but  always  in  the  distance  stretched  the  lovely  snow- 
crowned  mountains. 

Then  we  walked  back  to  town  by  winding  roads  and  shady  lanes, 
all  pleasant,  yet  very  dusty,  and  but  for  the  old  snake  fences  here 
and  there,  the  tall  stumps  we  sometimes  saw  beside  the  road,  and 
the  towering  Douglas  firs,  we  could  easily  believe  we  were  somewhere 
in  England. 

We  passed  several  farm-houses  that  day,  quite  old  for  Canada ; 
they  were  always  moss-grown,  grey,  and  flower -surrounded. 

Another  day  we  went  a  charming  walk  to  Carey's  Castle,  the 
Governor's  residence.  It  is  less  than  two  miles  from  the  city, 
along  a  road  I  have  sketched.  Note  the  electric-light  arrangement. 
In  the  grounds  around  Government  House  we  spent  hours,  for  the 
Governor  was  absent,  and  they  let  us  wander  where  we  pleased.  The 
house  itself  is  nothing  very  gi-and,  of  no  particular  beauty,  no  design 
at  all  about  it ;  yet  it  is  a  very  nice  abode,  no  doubt  a  very  comfort- 
able mansion.  It  is  the  view  from  it  which  is  the  glory  of  it. 
Across  a  space  of  broken  ground,  through  which  wind  paths  bor- 
dered with  wild  flowers  and  ferns,  are  scattered  coloured  rocks  and 
bushes ;  beyond  them  lie  open  fields  and  pasture,  leading  to  a  line  of 
pines  standing  along  the  margin  of  the  sea,  which  marks  the  Straits 
of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  again,  the  distance  being  formed  by  that  glorious 
line  of  mountains,  which  is  so  great  an  item  in  the  scenery  of 
Victoria,  monotonous,  perhaps,  to  read  so  much  about,  but  in  reality 
one  never  tires  of  it,  for  with  truth  indeed  that  mountain  range  may 
be  said  to  be  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever."     To  the  right, 
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close  by  the  sea,  amidst  the  pines  and  other  trees,  are  Pemberton's 
Eocks,  a  striking  rocky  hill  lying  red  in  the  sunlight. 

One  day  we  dined  with  friends  who  lived  near  Carey's  Castle,  a 
most  delightful  house  in  a  perfect  position.  It  commanded  almost 
the  same  views  as  did  Government  House.  Here  dwells  a  family  of 
English  people,  English  in  every  way,  ar  ^  yet  I  think  it  might 
be  nigh  thirty  years  since  any  one  of  them  bad  seen  Great  Britain. 
The  house  was  managed  just  as  such  an  one  would  be  at  home ;  the 
very  books  and  nicknacks  round  the  rooms  were  identical  with  those 
we  are  familiar  with  in  Britain.  Punch  and  the  Graphic  lay  upon 
one  table — not  last  week's,  certainly,  but,  thanks  to  the  C.P.R.,  very 
recent  numbers ;  the  London  Timea  was  there,  and  the  Standard, 
neither  of  them  more  than  three  weeks  old,  I  think.  The  only 
exception  to  this  mt'nage  Anglais  was  the  Chinese  servants,  and  they 
were  everything  that  could  be  wished  for,  in  appearance,  anyway, 
dressed  in  pure  white,  with  thick-soled  Chinese  shoes,  their  tails 
coiled  neatly  round  their  shaven  heads.  They  waited  on  us  with 
clean  hands  and  great  seriousness;  they  never  handed  us  the  salt 
for  mustard,  or  gave  us  bread  when  we  asked  for  pickles,  or  even 
made  the  most  natural  mistakes :  yet  our  hostess  told  us  that  these 
men  could  speak  but  little  English,  and  what  they  did  speak  was  to 
us  almost  as  mysterious  as  Chinese.  After  dinner,  in  the  evening, 
we  had  English  songs  accompanied  on  an  English  piano,  and  before 
we  parted  we  had,  some  of  us,  a  taste  of  real  Scotch  whiskey, 
eschewing  "  old  rye  "  that  night  entirely  ;  and  when  we  said  "  good- 
bye "  to  our  kind  host  and  hostess,  someone,  in  thanking  them, 
declared  that  we  had  spent  a  real  old  English  evening,  which  I  know 
pleased  them. 

There  was  a  lady  there,  a  charming  lady  ;  she  declared  she  was  a 
"  Yankee  "  born  in  Boston,  but  I  did  not  at  first  quite  believe  her,  she 
appeared  so  very  much  like  one  of  our  countrywomen  of  the  best 
class.  She  had  lived  there  only  twelve  months,  she  informed  me. 
*'  But,"  said  I,  "  you  speak  and  act  as  if  you  were  an  Englishwoman, 
and  you  must  like  our  style  and  ways  to  have  so  quickly  adopted 
them." 

"That's  just  it,"  she  answered  me.  "I  liked  them;  they  were, 
therefore,  easy  to  adopt." 

I  really  think  the  upper  classes  in  Victoria,  by  keeping  up  our 
old  home  customs,  and  most  of  our  opinions,  will  be  the  means,  if 
they  are  not  already,  of  causing  a  very  superior  style  of  social  life  to 
grow  up  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  both  in  Canada  and  California ;  for  I 
noticed,   more  than  ovn%  that  Americans  of  a  certain  class   who 
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visited  Victoria  were  much  impressed  by  the  air  of  refinement  which 
pervaded  what  may  be  Ciiiied  society  there ;  and  one  man  told  me 
that  he  heartily  desired  that,  amongst  the  American  "  upper  ten," 
such  modes  could  be  adopted. 

About  an  hour's  walk  west  of  the  city  lie  Gonzales  Rocks.  One 
day  we  went  to  them  for  a  picnic,  and  from  one  poii  t  T  got  the  sketch 
accompanying.  The  land  to  the  left  is  part  of  the  island  of  San 
Juan,  which  is  now  United  States  territory ;  the  small  one  towards 
centre  of  sketch  is  Chatham  Island ;  behind  the  dark  pines  to  the 
right  lies  Discovery  Island ;  the  distant  land  is  Washington  Terri- 
tory, U.S. ;  in  the  extreme  distance  is  Mount  Baker. 

This  was  the  most  xtensive  view  we  had  that  day,  but  every  way 
one  turned  there  was  beauty.  Then  we  went  past  farmed  land  and 
pasture  to  McNiel's  Bay,  and  here  again  was  everything  to  please 
the  eye  of  man.  After  that,  we  walked  some  miles  along  an  old 
road  by  the  sea,  each  turn  we  made  revealing  something  new  and 
charming.  Here,  a  group  of  stately  pine-trees  hid  the  sea ;  there, 
a  clump  of  maples — leaves  a  foot  or  more  across — kept  up  a  screen 
between  us  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca;  and  now  a  break  between 
the  trees  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  all  that  lies  beyond,  and  I  fall  to 
and  make  a  drawing  of  it,  for  it  is  surpassingly  beautiful,  we  all 
think. 

The  flowers  we  noticed  that  day  were  more  varied  than  ever.  The 
woods  were  full  of  lovely  blue  larkspur,  yellow  and  blue  lupins 
abounded,  the  brilliant  scarlet  **  painter's  brush  "  or  "  painted  cup  " 
was  scattered  in  profusion,  groups  of  pink  and  yellow  columbine, 
graceful  Solomon's  seal, "  spectabilis,"  the  wild  "  pierced  heart,"  pink 
spiraea  in  bushes,  "  the  meadow-sweet,"  and  pink-and-white-flowered 
onions. 

Then  there  was  "  kainass,"  a  very  fine  purple  flower,  growing  on 
tall  spikes  like  monkshood  somewhat,  Turks'-cap  lilies;  and  there 
were  bushes  with  white  rose-like  flowers,  known  as  "dogwood." 
Many  vetches  of  many  colours  were  met  with,  "  mocassin  flowers," 
"  ladies'  slippers,"  wild  blue  flax-like  hare-bells,  small  irises  about 
the  size  of  violets,  with  many  star-like  asters,  or  so  we  thought 
them,  but  everywhere,  wherever  room  could  be  found,  grew  the 
wild  roses  and  woodbine,  climbing  fences,  running  on  the  ground 
or  over  rocks,  twining  round  stumps  and  trees,  shedding  their 
perfume  and  their  beauty. 

We  saw  no  living  animals  or  birds  around  Victoria  that  day,  except 
a  brace  of  English  pheasants.  These  birds  had  lately  been  intro- 
duced, and  promise  to  do  well.     They  say  the  land  is  well  supplied 
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with  game  of  various  kinds,  but  we  saw  nothing  of  it  in  all  our 
tramps  abroad. 

Close  to  the  beach  we  often  came  to  shell-mounds,  but  all  our 
searchings  for  stone  implements  or  bone  ones  were  without  reward. 

The  small  part  of  Vancouver  Island  lying  west  of  Victoria 
appeared  to  be  but  thinly  inhabited,  though  the  land  was  all  owned 
and  farmed,  though  but  by  few  people.  Everywhere  we  went  from 
time  to  time,  we  passed  fields  of  grain  or  cattle  pasturing ;  it  wa .  not 
wild,  unsettled  country.  But  north  and  east  of  the  city  and  Esquimalt 
the  land  was  being  utilized  wherever  it  could  be.  We  saw  many 
prosperous-looking  farms,  and  heard  that  there  are  many  well-to-do 
old  settlers  on  the  Island.  But  I  think  it  is  essentially  a  country  of 
small  farms. 

The  growing  of  fruit  on  Vancouver  Island  has  long  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  It  can  be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  un- 
doubtedly. I  know  of  one  tree  in  the  suburbs  of  Victoria  which 
grew  half  a  ton  of  apples  for  three  years  in  succession.  Another, 
growing  near  it,  produced  600  pounds  of  fruit  as  often.  In  1887, 
a  tree  growing  in  the  garden  of  the  captain  of  the  Yosemite  yielded 
exactly  one  ton  of  pears.  These  are  facts ;  the  only  question  is, 
can  it  be  made  to  pay  ? 

Fruit  can  be  grown  there  equal  to  if  not  better  in  quality  than  any 
in  the  world.  I  really  think  this  assertion  is  true.  Now,  if  they 
can  bring  apples  from  Austi'alia  and  pears  from  California  to  the 
London  market  in  perfection,  why  can't  they  bring  them  from 
Vancouver  Island  ? 

Land,  where  available,  is  to  be  purchased  on  very  easy  terms  from 
Government ;  so  for  small  families  with  a  little  capital,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  farm- work  and  fruit-growing,  and  not  too  ambitious,  I  cannot 
imagine  a  more  desirable  land  to  settle  in. 

In  Victoria  and  the  southern  portion  of  Vancouver  Island  the 
climate  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  southern  England,  but 
there  are  no  east  winds.  The  winters  vary,  much  like  British  winters 
do.  One  who  had  lived  in  Victoria,  and  knew  the  country  well,, 
assured  me  he  had  known  one  winter  in  thirty  years  when  no  snow 
fell,  and  once  during  that  time  it  lay  for  seven  or  eight  weeks. 
These  are  the  extremes.  The  climate  is  variable  in  the  winter,  but 
in  the  other  three-quarters  of  the  year  the  thermometer  seldom  goes 
below  40°.  The  heat  of  summer  is  never  intense ;  the  nights  are 
always  cool.  Flowers,  as  a  rule,  of  some  kinds,  are  blooming  all 
the  year  round.  There  is  nothing  like  so  large  a  rainfall  as  on  the 
mainland. 
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They  rarely  have  thunderstorma  uoar  Victoria.  Once  only,  in 
thirty  years,  did  the  same  informant  assure  me  that  he  heard  distant 
thunder,  and  saw  lightning  playing  about  Mount  Olympus,  across 
the  Straits  of  Fuca,  thirty  miles  away,  so  that  it  is  certainly  safe 
to  say  they  very  rarely  have  thunder  and  lightning  in  Victoria. 

They  occur,  I  believe,  on  other  portions  of  the  Island  of  Vancouver 
and  on  the  mainland.  No  doubt  the  peculiar  position  of  Victoria 
accounts  for  this,  lying  as  it  does  between  the  great  Olympian  Range 
to  the  south  and  the  Case    1e  Range  to  the  north. 

There  is  a  railway  on  the  island,  extending  from  Victoria  to 
Nanaimo.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  carry  it  north  to 
Comox,  a  further  sixty  miles,  and  southward  to  a  point  opposite 
to  Port  Angelos  in  the  States. 

Most  of  the  country  this  line  traverses  is  wild  and  rocky.  There 
are  very  beautiful  lakes  among  the  hills,  and  there  are  some  good 
farming  tracts,  as  at  Cowichan,  Maple  Bay,  and  Chemainus,  where 
prosperous  farmers  abound.  These  parts  have  been  settled  many 
years,  and  all  the  land  available  for  farming  has  been  taken  up. 

New  comers  will  have  to  go  farther  north,  along  the  coast,  or  to 
explore  the  interior  of  the  island,  if  they  want  to  discover  fresh 
sites  for  farms.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though 
the  soil  of  Vancouver  Island  is  excellent  where  it  is  cultivated  at  all, 
yet  the  amount  of  such  land  bears  a  small  proportion  to  that  of 
the  mountainous,  rocky,  or  densely-timbered  country,  that  no  one  can 
cultivate. 

The  Island  of  Vancouver  is  about  three  hundred  miles  long ;  its 
average  width  is  about  fifty  miles.  It  is  exceedingly  mountainous, 
the  highest  points  rising  to  7,000  or  8,000  feet.  The  interior  has 
not  been  thoroughly  explored,  but  the  principal  streams  have  been 
followed  up,  and  generally  lead  to  large  and  very  beautiful  lakes. 
The  two  ends  of  the  island  are  comparatively  level,  and  about  Vic- 
toria there  is  some  good  agricultural  land.  Speaking  generally,  land 
suitable  for  cultivation  is  only  found  in  small  patches.  The  best 
tracts  known  are  along  the  north-east  coast  of  the  island.  The 
south-west  coast,  facing  the  Pacific,  is  generally  rocky  and  for- 
bidding. 

Nariimo,  the  termicus  of  the  land  Railway,  when  we  were  there, 
is  seventy  miles  north  of  Victoria.  It  had  then  a  population  of 
more  than  four  thousand.  Nearly  everyone  ^is  engaged  in  or  con- 
nected with  the  coal  business,  though  we  heard  of  some  other  enter- 
prises, notably  a  saw-mill,  which  has  sent  cargoes  to  all  parts  of  the 
Pacific  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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The  hftrbour  of  Nanaimo  is  connected  hy  a  Jocj)  channel  with 
Departure  Bay,  and  into  that  harbour  the  largest  ships  can  enter ; 
it  is  there  ships  trading  in  the  Pacific  got  their  fuel.  The  coal  is 
bituminous,  and  better  than  any  other  available  along  that  coast ; 
large  quantities  of  it  are  used  in  San  Francisco  aiid  other  American 
Pacific  citiea,  for,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  duty  levied  on  its  import,  it 
is  much  preferred  to  any  other  coal ;  hence  the  future  of  Nanaimo  is 
assured.  The  value  of  this  coal  deposit  is  incalculable,  especially  t<» 
our  Pacific  fleet,  with  its  head-quarters  at  Esquiraalt,  which  is  on 
the  line  between  Victoria  and  Nanaimo.  Besides  home  consumption, 
and  what  is  furnished  to  our  own  fleet,  mercantile  and  naval,  the 
amount  of  coal  shipped  to  California  has  averaged  for  the  past  six 
years  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tons  per  annum,  and  the  output 
and  sale  is  unceasingly  increasing. 

The  whole  island  appears  to  be  most  diversified  in  scenery ;  it  is, 
I  suppose,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  It  is  capable  of 
carrying  a  considerable  population,  which  will  no  doubt  before  long 
occupy  every  available  acre,  for,  owing  to  the  very  abundant  resources 
of  the  country,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  fishing  industries  will 
be  established,  which  will  make  it  a  most  prosperous  community ; 
and  although  farming  can  nevjr  be  carried  out  on  the  island  in  any- 
thing like  the  way  it  is  on  the  prairies  and  in  the  east  of  Canada — 
the  formation  of  the  country  forbids  it — yet  it  will,  I  should  say,  at 
an  early  day,  be  the  garden  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  where  all  its 
choicest  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  grown ;  it  will  also  be  the 
favourite  holiday  resort  and  winter  refuge  for  people  dwelling  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Gold  has  been  got  on  the  island.  Twenty-three  years  ago  a 
quantity  was  found  on  Sooke  and  Leech  rivers,  some  nuggets  too ; 
even  now,  here  and  there,  finds  are  made,  but  nothing  great.  On 
Gold  Stream,  a  very  favourite  resort  a  few  miles  north  of  Esquimalt 
upon  the  Island  Railway,  they  got  some  too,  hence  its  name ;  and 
even  now,  I  understand,  Chinamen  and  Indians  potter  about  and 
get  a  little. 

This  Gold  Stream  is  a  pretty  little  rivulet  which  wanders  through 
the  hills.  We  spent  a  day  upon  its  banks.  One  little  water-fall 
was  very  charming,  but  is  a  terrible  place  to  get  at.  Our  girls  were 
much  excited  at  the  mass  of  maiden- hair  fern  which  clings  to  the 
sides  of  the  rocks  down  which  the  water  leaps.  But  really,  I  am 
much  surprised  that  Victoria  people  make  so  much  of  Gold  Stream  ; 
they  have  infinitely  prettier  ones,  besides  lakes  and  coves  and  bays, 
to  boast  of. 
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Boiiidoi  gold  thero  ii  iron  and  coal  enough  for  half  the  world  upon 
the  island. 

The  fiHh  iiipply  Ih  moHt  abundant — salmon  in  shoals,  the  choapesi, 
uommonust  fish  ;  but  it  is  very  ^ood.  It  will  not  rise  to  i  fly,  except 
at  sua.  A  person  told  us  ho  had  taken  many  just  off  Clovor  Point, 
near  Beacon  Hill,  with  rod  and  line  and  fly.  In  the  arms  and  inlets 
they  can  be  taken  with  u  spoon. 

Halibut  are  very  plentiful  and  good,  and,  thu  IndiauH  say,  so  are 
octopus !  There  is  black  cod  up  North  Ann,  and  in  EHqiiimalt  Har> 
hour  are  whiting,  and  probably  outside  too.  Stur^^eon  is  frequently 
caught  in  the  lower  Fraser  River. 

Then  there  is  thu  uolachan,  that  daintiuHt  of  fiHheH,  wliicli  is  like  a 
smelt  or  large  sardine.  It  is  caught  in  great  numbers  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island,  but  I  believe  is  also  found  in  many  places 
round  it.  Pickled  these  little  fish  are  most  duliciouH,  but  too  rich 
for  many  people  ;  thuy  are  so  full  of  oil.  The  Indians  dry  them, 
and  call  them  candlu-fish.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  at  night  to 
sue,  in  one  of  their  rancherius,  an  oolachau  stuck  tail  up  in  a  cleft 
stick,  which  the  siwash  has  kindled,  and  there  it  burns  for  long 
enough  to  suit  his  purpose,  giving  light,  but  not  equal  to  a  common 
candle. 

The  Indians  value  the  oil  of  this  fish  greatly,  expressing  quantities 
of  it  and  storing  it,  considering  its  medicinal  properties  most  won- 
derful. It  is  possibly  of  the  same  nature  as  cod-liver  oil.  Fresh 
oolachan,  fried  in  its  own  oil,  makes  a  feast  fit  for  the  gods — to  those 
who  dare  eat  it — whitebait  is  nowhere  to  it. 

There  are  small,  tolerably  good  oysters  to  be  had,  plenty  of  crabs, 
magnificent  prawns,  but  no  lobsters. 

In  thu  inland  waters  there  are  trout.  We  went  to  Cowichan  Lake, 
forty  mill's  from  the  city.  From  a  boat  we  killed  four  dozen  rather 
pink  fish.  They  rose  to  a  fly,  a  small  black  gnat,  but  were  not  game 
at  all ;  one  pull,  and  then  all  was  over. 

There  are  no  venomous  snakes  upon  the  island,  so  far  as  is  known. 
Till  lately  there  were  supposed  to  be  no  earth-worms,  but  now  they 
can  be  found,  though  not  plentifully. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  grouse,  and  deer,  elk  (wapiti),  bear, 
both  black  and  cinnamon,  panther  or  cougars  (they  call  them  lions), 
wolves,  ursons  (Canada  porcupines),  a  species  of  lynx,  which  I  think 
is  what  they  call  a  "catamount,"  wolverines  (or  gluttons),  beavers, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  fur-bearers. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  species  of  mountain  buffalo,  but  I  could  get 
no  clear  description  of  it.     In  the  higher  mountains  there  are  wild 
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sheep  (the  Bighorns)  and  goats.  From  what  I  could  learn,  how- 
ever, the  existence  of  the  three  latter  animals  on  the  island  is  very 
problematical.  They  are  all  on  the  mainland  though.  But  all  these 
larger  animals  are  very  rarely  found,  I  am  sure ;  we  never  met  a 
man  who  had  seen  more  than  one  or  two  of  any  I  have  mentioned. 
If  a  bear  was  killed,  or  a  lynx,  or  anything  of  any  size  at  all,  it  was 
heard  of  throughout  the  country  ;  the  newspapers  reported  it  again 
and  again,  as  something  very  wonderful. 

Berries  of  many  kinds  are  very  plentiful ;  so  are  hazel-nuts  in 
places. 

The  Chinese,  in  Victoria  especially,  demand  some  notice.  I  may 
say,  I  think,  without  anyone  dissenting,  that  the  city  could  not  get 
along  without  them.  They  perform  all  domestic  duties;  they  are 
the  cooks  and  chamber-maids,  the  laundresses,  the  nurses;  they 
do  the  gardening ;  they  are  grooms ;  they  saw  wood,  run  errands, 
and  do  all  kinds  of  work,  unless  I  have  been  ill-informed  by 
those  who  know  them  best,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  their 
employers. 

There  is  much  prejudice  against  them  amongst  certain  classes  in 
America  and  Australia — all  the  world  knows  that.  It  has  always 
seemed  strange  to  me  that  white  men,  with  their  far  superior  phy- 
sique, their  greater  mecharical  and  mental  powers,  should  be  so 
jealous  of  this  comparatively  weak  and  effeminate  race ;  but  so  it 
is.  They  say  that  they  are  dirty.  I  maintain  that  they  are  quite  as 
clean  as  white  folks  of  the  same  class  are  away  from  home.  John  is 
always  clean,  in  appearance  at  any  rate.  In  private  houses  where  he 
is  employed,  I  never  saw  him  anything  but  scrupulously  so  in  dress 
and  person.  Watch  a  gang  of  Chinese  navvies  on  the  railroad  line  ; 
they  leave  off  work,  go  home,  wash  themselves,  change  their  working 
clothes,  and  strut  about  in  dignified  content,  but  always  with  a  smile 
for  those  who  greet  them.  The  white  navvy  laughs  at  this.  He 
calls  them  dirty.  But  go  to  the  white  man's  camp;  see  how  he 
behaves  when  his  day's  work  is  done      There  is  no  comparison. 

They  tell  us  that  the  Chinamen  are  heathens,  that  their  ways  are 
very  immoral.  But  I  do  not  think  our  people,  about  great  cities,  or  in 
gangs  at  large'engineering  works,  can  be  held  up  as  models  of  pro- 
priety— that  they  set  much  of  an  example  of  morality  to  their  Celestial 
brothers. 

A  drunken  Chinaman  is,  I  believe,  entirely  unknown ;  and  so  is  an 
idle  one.    They  are  honest,  and  those  who  have  known  them  longest 
tell  me  they  are  far  from  ungrateful  for  kindness  shown  them. 
A  friend,  who  had  been  in  business  in  Victoria  far  more  than 
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twenty  years,  told  me  that  he  had  nevei*  refused  to  give  a  Chiuaman 
credit ;  yet,  during  all  that  time,  he  had  never  lost  a  cent  by  one, 
and,  he  added,  **  I  wish  that  I  could  say  the  same  of  white  men." 
The  Chinaman's  work  does  not  compete  with  any  but  the  simplest 
Ifind  of  white  labour,  Avocationi?  demanding  anything  like  a  high 
order  of  intellectual  or  physical  vork,  are  unafEeoted  by  it.  The 
very  working  men  who  grumble  most  about  "  Chinese  cheap  labour," 
are  the  first  to  employ  it  when  they  take  a  contract  themselves, 
or  in  any  form  require  reliable  help ;  for  Ah  Sin  loses  no  time  in 
holiday,  he  docs  not  drink  himself  into  a  nuisance,  he  has  no 
St.  Mondays;  he  is  preferred  by  all  because,  up  to  his  physical 
and  mental  ability,  he  is  always  to  be  relied  on. 

Laundry-work,  digging  and  shovelling  earth,  sawing  wood,  and 
such-like  matters,  John  can  do  to  perfection.  It  seemed  to  us  to  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  white  worker,  that  he  could  himself  employ 
these  people  to  do  for  him  anything  that  needed  no  training  or  special 
knowledge,  whilst  he,  with  his  superior  gifts,  could  earn  more  money 
and  have  greater  leisure. 

In  a  word,  to  render  domestic  life  pleasant,  domestic  servants  are 
required.  The  Chinese  in  British  Columbia  fill  this  position  to  per- 
fection ;  if  they  were  removed,  there  would  be  an  end  to  much  that 
makes  life  pleasant  there,  for  there  is  no  one  to  take  their  place. 
Even  the  female  servants  in  the  older  provinces,  the  majority  of  them 
in  England  too,  are  not  comparable  to  the  "  Heathen  Chinee  "  as  a 
domestic.  And  we  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  Australians  at 
any  rate,  would  do  well  to  introduce  them  into  household  service, 
for  there,  beyond  most  places,  the  "  servant "  question  needs  solu- 
tion. 

A  tax  of  60  dols.  (dfilO)  has  to  be  paid  by  every  Chinese  subject 
entering  the  country.  Their  wages  are,  for  out-door  work,  about 
Idol,  to  1.26  dol.  per  day;  as  house- servants,  they  obtain  from 
16  dols.  to  25  dols.  per  month,  with  board  and  lodging. 

The  lowest  white  man's  pay  for  out-door  work  is  1,50  dol.  a 
day ;  a  good  man  earns  2  dols.  Carpenters,  painters,  shoemakers , 
masons,  get  from  3  dols,  to  6  dols,  for  a  day's  work. 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  to  cost  much  more  to  live  in  Victoria  than 
in  Toronto.  Clothing  was,  perhaps,  a  little  higher  priced,  but  rents 
were  lower. 

The  best  of  boarding  can  be  had  in  a  private  house  for  10  dols., 
or  rifi2,  per  week. 

To  us  the  people  seemed  extremely  lavish  with  money.  A  "bit," 
10  cents,  or  12^,  as  you  please,  appeared  to  be  regarded  there  as  we 
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should  here  a  pennj,  for,  with  the  exception  of  postage  stamps  and 
newspapers,  nothing  can  be  bought  at  any  lower  price. 

A  cigar  costs  a  bit,  or  6d.,  yet  every  labouring  man  smoked  one 
often ;  pipes,  out  of  doors  at  any  rate,  being  counted  vulgar,  and 
people  lately  from  the  slums  of  London  or  rural  English  villages, 
who  were  thankful  when  at  home  to  earn  a  bare  subsistence,  out 
there  were  most  fastidious  in  their  food  and  dress  and  conduct. 
The  good  result  is  certainly  quite  plain,  so  far  as  they  are  physically 
concerned ;  but  we  often  felt  a  little  more  politeness  to  their  fellow- 
beings,  a  little  more  refinement  in  their  actions,  keeping  pace  with 
their  improved  position,  would  be  not  altogether  undesirable. 

The  first  thing  that  a  "  low  caste  "  Englishman  (or  any  country- 
man— but  Englishmen  are  worst,  I  must  admit ;  besides,  they  really 
should  know  better)  usually  does  when  he  gets  to  one  of  our  colonies 
or  to  the  United  States,  aud  betters  his  condition,  is  to  treat  those 
whom  he  knows  are  above  him  in  social  status  with  rudeness,  when- 
ever he  has  the  opportunity. 

A  man  must  really  work  in  Canada  to  succeed.  The  old-country 
idea  must  be  abandoned,  that  of  obtaining  for  the  smallest  day's 
work  the  highest  day's  pay.  Such  is  the  notion  which  apparently 
prevails  amongst  British  workmen,  especially  farm-labourers  ;  it  is, 
no  doubt,  the  cause  of  much  of  the  distress  amongst  them.  Why  is 
such  an  immense  amount  of  work  sent  out  of  England  to  be  done, 
or  given  to  foreign  workers  in  England  to  do  ?  Because  the  British 
workman  is  not  reliable ;  he  will  not  take  a  manly  .view  of  his 
position,  and  do  his  work  as  faithfully  when  his  employer's  eyes  are 
off  him  as  when  they  are  on  him. 

Besides  this,  the  amount  of  beer  he  drinks  is  very  much  against 
him.  The  absurdity  of  it  is  beyond  question.  In  Canada  there  is, 
perhaps,  as  much  drunkenness  as  in  England  ;  but  there  certainly 
is  not  that  constant  **  boozing";  men  do  not  stupify  themselves  with 
beer  there.  A  British  workman  seems  to  think  it  is  his  bounden 
duty  to  consume  all  the  beer  he  can  get.  There  are,  fortunately, 
many,  very  many,  exceptions ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
what  I  have  said  is  characteristic  of  the  masses. 

In  Canada  this  is  not  the  case.  Large  districts  are  entirely  with- 
out places  where  beer  is  sold,  and  even  where  it  is  not  so,  where 
people  can  get  what  they  choose  to  drink,  they  do  not  soak  them- 
selves in  beer.  If  anyone  did,  he  would  be  looked  on  as  a  very  black 
sheep  indeed,  even  by  his  mates ;  would  not  be  trusted,  and  would 
not  be  employed. 

So  it  is  that  when  our  people  get  there,  if  they  are  not  lost  to  all 
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that  is  good,  they  fall  into  Canadian  ways,  and  become  very  quickly 
far  more  respectable  members  of  society  than  they  ever  were  before ; 
either  that,  or  they  go  headlong  to  the  dogs.  There  seems  to  be 
small  chance  of  any  middle  course  out  there. 

In  Victoria,  plenty  of  drink  could  be  got  with  ease,  just  as 
in  England,  yet  amongst  the  working-people,  old-country  people 
principally,  there  was  usually  a  smartness,  clearness  of  perception, 
which  I  attribute  greatly  to  that  pernicious  custom  of  heer-drinking 
being  out  of  fashion  there.  No  woman,  not  the  very  lowest,  ever 
enters  a  bar-room  or  drinking  saloon  in  any  part  of  Canada.  They 
set  themselves  up  very  greatly,  men  and  women,  on  the  proprieties. 
We  laugh  at  this  ;  but  it  has  a  very  valuable  effect.  You  will  hear 
a  man  and  woman  talking — they  had  been,  perhaps,  farm  hands  at 
home,  or  costermongers,  who  can  tell? — about  the  style,  the 
fashion,  the  custom  of  the  country,  which,  if  they  value  their  social 
position  they  must  maintain,  just  as  if  they  were  what  we  call  society 
people.  Laughable— yea,  I  admit  it ;  but  when  people  begin  to  have 
a  pride  in  dress,  in  home,  in  "  tone,"  they  are,  at  any  rate,  on  the 
way  to  better  things. 

Now,  all  this  time  I  have  not  mentioned  the  Selbys'  plans ; 
really,  they  had  no  fresh  ideas  or  wishes.  We  had  letters  often 
from  Charlie  and  from  Bruce ;  Meadows,  too,  had  written  to 
me.  It  seemed  that  everything  was  looking  well  with  them ; 
they  quite  expected  that  they  would  have  a  good  harvest.  If 
that  should  be  so,  then,  they  said,  there  would  be  a  "  boom  "  in 
the  N.W.T. 

Tom  had  got  quite  out  of  patience  at  the  uncertainty  about  his 
own  future ;  he  often  urged  his  father  to  come  to  a  decision ;  he 
talked  to  me,  I  must  confess,  quite  wisely.  Really,  I  often  wondered 
that  he  did  not  get  things  settled  in  his  own  way  sooner  than  he  did. 
But  these  latter  letters  we  had  received  from  them  brought  things  to 
a  point,  also  our  stay  on  the  coast  was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  all  otir 
future  plans  had  to  be  defined,  so  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to* 
settle  what  Tom  was  to  do. 

At  length,  after  all  the  arguments  had  been  gone  over  again  and 
again,  the  result  of  the  conferences  and  consultations  was  declared  to 
be  that  Tom  should  buy  the  place  at  Broadview  and  settle  there,  and 
that  Maggie  should  live  with  him  ! 

Mr.  Selby  undertook  to  write  to  Bruce  and  make  final  arrange- 
ments. It  was  arranged  that  Tom  should  leave  us  shortly  and  go 
back  alone  to  stay  with  Bruce  until  the  rest  of  us  should  join  him 
there,  on  the  conclusion  of  our  further  travels. 
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In  the  meantime  Bruce  was  to  initiate  him  into  Nor'-Weet  work, 
d,nd  teach  him  Nor'-West  ways. 

In  the  parts  the  rest  of  us  were  still  to  visit,  if  Mr.  Selby  deemed 
it  wise  to  buy  a  place  and  live  in  Canada,  why,  then  some  suitable 
arrangement  could  be  made  to  please  all  parties. 

No,  hardly  all,  for  Maud  was  dead  against  the  whole  arrangement, 
and  it  was  very  much  against  her  wish  that  this  scheme  was  finally 
adopted. 

We  calculated  that  it  would  take  ten  days  at  least  before  we  could 
get  a  letter  from  Bruce  agreeing  to  the  offered  arrangement  for  the 
purchase,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  rest  of  the  proposed  plans ;  so  we 
had  to  make  the  best  disposal  we  could  of  the  time  remaining  to  us 
of  our  stay  on  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ABOUT   THE   CHINOOKS. 

Diffusion  of  Indian  Blood  among  the  British  Columbians. — The  Indians  Them- 
selves. — Their  tribal  Divisions. — The  Hydahs. — General  Loyalty. — Mode  of 
Life. — Houses  and  Boats. — Totems. — Features  of  an  Indian  Village. — Per- 
sonal Adornments. — Carvings  in  Wood,  Stone,  and  Silver. — Possible  Japanese 
Origin. — A  Yankee  Tourist. — A  little  argumentative  Discourse  with  Him. — 
Trees  and  Cows. — How  I  floored  my  Man  over  Jersey  Cattle. — And  Crockery. 
Last  Days  in  Victoria. — Business  done  in  the  City. — Prospects. — But  the 
Hotels  !  —The  villainous  Management  of  Canadian  and  American  Hotels. — 
My  Appeal  to  all  concerned. — Improvements  in  the  C.P.R.  Establishments. — 
Salt  Spring  Island. — Views  there. — On  Board  the  Yoscmite. — Uninviting 
Aspect  of  Vancouver  City  after  Victoria. — Tom  Selby's  Arrangements. — A 
new  Proposal. — English  Bay. — A  Pic-nic. 

To  one  well  acquainted  with  the  social  life  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
Canada,  it  is  a  surprise  when  the  Pacific  Coast  is  visited  to  find  so 
many  people  of  Indian  Mood  amongst  the  inhabitants  ;  and  what  is 
more  surprising,  not  only  amongst  the  bodj  of  the  people,  but  in  the 
best  society. 

The  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Emigrants  to 
the  east  were  at  all  times  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  families. 
The  early  settlers  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  the  solitary  factors  and 
traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  or  North- West  Fur  Companies.  These 
men  had  to  marry  Indian  women,  or  have  no  wives ;  there  were  no 
other  women  there.  No  doubt  they  had  the  best  of  the  Indian 
women  to  choose  from,  and  choose  they  did. 

Another  generation  of  officials  of  these  Companies  arrived  upon 
the  scene ;  they  married,  as  their  predecessors  had  done,  Indian 
women,  or  their  jji'edecessors'  half-breed  daughters,  and  so  on,  until 
in  our  day  we  find  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  all  its  grand  future,  is  open 
for  settlement,  and  we  discover  on  the  spot,  already  in  possession, 
as  it  were — certainly  in  possession  of  the  most  valuable  town  and 
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country  estates — the  descendants  of  these  people,  moving  often,  and 
well  deserving  to  move,  in  the  best  society ;  all  having  more  or  less 
Indian  blood  in  their  veins,  but  which  is  often  quite  undistinguish- 
able  in  their  appearance  and  manners. 

That  is  the  present  position  of  this  matter.  As  for  the  general 
state  of  the  Indian  nations  and  tribes  of  British  Columbia  at  present, 
it  is  known  well  enough  ;  so  are  their  habits,  but  apparently  their 
past  is  a  closed  book. 

One  very  intelligent  man  who  had  been  many  years  in  the  country, 
and  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  these  i)eople,  was  good  enough 
to  give  nie  an  account  of  what  he  knew,  which  I  took  down  from  his 
dictation.  He  had  made  a  few  photographs  and  sketches,  which  he 
allowed  me  to  select  from.  I  have  the  more  confidence  in  offering 
the  following  remarks  on  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  because 
my  informant  was  a  man  very  highly  thought  of  in  the  community, 
and  he  assured  me  that  what  he  told  me  was  reliable. 

He  began  by  telling  me  that  it  is  thought  the  Indians  of  British 
Columbia  number  about  thirty  thousand.  They  are  divided  into 
many  nations,  speaking  different  languages.  One  of  the  chief  of 
these  nations  is  the  Kooteuay.  Their  district  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  from  the  headwaters  of  the 
Columbia  River  down  to  the  boundary  line  at  Montana. 

The  Shuswap  is  another  great  nation,  inhabiting  an  immense  tract 
of  country  from  the  49th  to  52nd  parallels  of  north  latitude ;  that 
nation  includes  a  number  of  smaller  tribes:  the  Okangan,  Nicola, 
Bonaparte,  and  Kamloops.  It  is  amongst  this  race  that  the  Indians 
of  t^'*^  interior  have  made  the  greatest  advances  in  civilization. 

luei'e  are  the  Tokali  and  the  Tsic-kahnie,  the  TahcuUy  and  the 
Nah-hah-nie  nations.  It  was  a  branch  or  tribe  of  the  first  of  these, 
the  Tchilcotins,  which  was  guilty  of  the  terrible  massacre  in  Bute 
Inlet  in  1863.  The  Tsimpshean  nation,  inhabiting  the  coast  from 
Alaska  to  Millbank  Sound,  have  made  the  greatest  advance  of  all  in 
the  arts  of  peace  of  the  coast  tribes.  Here  is  the  village  of  Metla- 
kahtla,  with  grist  mills  and  saw  mills,  and  a  salmon  cannery  and 
several  other  industries,  owned  and  carried  on  by  intelligent  and 
clean  Indians,  inhabiting  neat  houses.  All  this  is  due  to  the  un- 
wearied efforts  and  energy  of  Mr.  Duncan,  the  civilizer  of  that 
settlement,  proving  what  can  be  made  of  this  people  by  the  judicious 
teaching  of  a  combination  of  temporal  and  spiritual  matters. 

There  are  numerous  other  nations :  the  Kwah-kewlth,  which 
occupies  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  some 
parts  of  the  mainland  opposite.     South  of  them,  on  the  island,  is  the 
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Puntlach  or  Comox  nation ;  then  there  is  the  Cowichan,  a  very 
powerful  nation,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  south-eastern  por- 
tion of  the  island.  It  includes  the  tribes  of  Skwawmish,  Nanaimo, 
Chemainis,  Saanich,  Songees,  and  Sooke.  The  Aht  nation  includes 
the  Indians  from  Port  San  Juan,  near  the  entrance  to  ;he  Straits  of 
San  Juan  de  Fuca,  to  Cape  Cook  near  Quatsino  Sound.  But  it  is  on 
Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  lying  north  of  Vancouver  Island,  where 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  these  nations  reside,  the  Hydahs. 
They  are  a  fine  athletic  race;  they  bear  the  character  of  having  been 
the  most  cruel  and  treacherous  of  all  the  Indian  nations.  Not  many 
years  ago,  the  course  of  a  powerful  fleet  of  Hydahs  could  be  traced 
along  the  coast  by  the  ruin  which  they  had  wrought.  They  appear 
to  have  been  every  other  Indian's  enemy. 

To  the  beneficent  rule  originated  by  the  late  Sir  James  Douglas 
may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  all  these  nations  are  now  at  peace. 
There  has  not  been,  since  1868,  anything  like  a  rising  amongst  them 
against  the  whites,  and  then  it  was  not  a  general  insurrection,  merely 
a  local  outrage. 

In  1877,  the  Indians  of  the  same  races,  inhabiting  the  neighbour- 
ing Uni* 'd  States,  were  carrying  destruction  through  the  American 
settlements ;  they  earnestly  appealed  to  their  kindred  in  British 
Columbia  to  join  in  the  rising,  but  those  whom  we  may  call  the 
British  Indians  refused,  declaring  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
British  Government,  no  wrongs  to  avenge,  nothing  to  gain,  but  very 
much  to  lose  by  revolting.  Amongst  those  who  objected  were  the 
Hydahs.  They  are  now  an  orderly  and  well-disposea  race;  they 
have  found  that  the  law,  equally  ready  as  it  is  under  the  British  flag 
to  punish  as  to  protect,  is  best  for  them,  and  if  the  demoralizing 
liquor  traffic  could  but  be  entirely  suppressed,  it  is  indubitable  that 
still  greater  improvements  in  their  welfare  and  habits  would  be 
brought  about. 

"  When  I  was  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands  three  years  ago,"  my 
informant  proceeded,  "  I  found  their  villages  beautifully  situated, 
facing  south,  under  sheltering  rocks,  fine  beaches  generally  in  front 
of  them.  They  were  always  near  halibut  banks,  and  inexhaustible 
beds  of  clams  and  mussels  lay  along  their  shores.  Fi'om  the 
number  and  size  of  their  houses,  now  unoccupied  and  in  ruins — from 
forty  to  sixty  in  each  village — from  their  burial-places,  their  houses 
for  the  dead,  there  must  have  been  formerly  at  least  ten  times  the 
population  there  is  now.  Small-pox,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
whites,  has  been  the  cause  of  their  destruction. 

"  The  Hydah  women  are  very  good-looking,  compared  with  other 
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tribes;  tbey  have  been  for  twenty  years  the  special  prey  of  the  white 

floating  population.     Nothing  now  can  save  the  race  from  spetOv 

extinction  except  the  most  careful  rearing  of  the  children.     When  I 

was  there  there  were  no  missionaries  in  any  of  their  villages,  and 

they   had   seldom  if   ever   been  visited   by  any   respectable  wluto 

people.     But  now  I  hear,  at  Skidegate,  some  improvement  is  beiu<^ 

made,  a  company  having  instituted  a  fish-oil  factory  there.      The 

Indians  have  always  been  great  oil  people,  catching  large  quantitios 

of  dog-fish  and  oolachan.      Up  till  lately  they  had,  of  course,  very 

primitive  methods  of  getting  the  oil  from  the  fish,   but  now  this 

Skidegate  Oil  Company  has  ptit  up  proper  furnaces  and  apparatus 

the  result  will  be  good  for  all.      They  employ,  during  the  fishing 

season,  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  they  can  get.     I  was  there 

in   the   busiest   time ;    the   shore    was   covered   with   tents,   cam]>> 

equipage,  bedding,  nets,  fishing-tackle,  dried  halibut,  canoes,  and 

crowds  of  natives — it  was  a  very  stirring  scene.    They  told  me  thty 

make  about  50,000  gallons  of  very  pure  oil  there  annually.      I  took 

a  photo  of  the  village  before  I  left. 

"  The  Hydahs  are  very  clever  with  their  tools.  Nowadays  they 
have  those  we  use,  but  in  old  times,  with  only  flint  implements,  they 
did  wonderful  work.  Their  canoes  are  celebrated  everywhere  alon;^' 
the  coast  for  their  grace  and  seaworthiness,  each  fashioned  from  one 
log  of  the  cedar-tree  {Thuja  occidentalia  or  gigantea).  One  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  admiration  for  the  patient  industry  which, 
with  ajjparently  such  very  inadequate  implements,  has  produced 
vessels  of  such  graceful  form  and  lines  that  they  sati^  '"y  a  most 
fastidious  ship-builder. 

"  Every  village  appears  to  constitute  a  chieftaincy,  each  having  its 
own  symbol  or  crest.  The  Skidegate  village  crest  is  a  shark  or  dog- 
fish. It  is  not  considered  propev  for  those  to  marry  who  are  of  cue 
clan  or  village.  The  Sharks  will  marry  with  the  Frogs  or  Eagles, 
but  not  with  near  related  Sharks,  and  so  on. 

**  I  had  always  been  under  the  impression  that  the  Totem  was  held 
sacred  by  the  tribe  or  family  possessing  it ;  that  they  would  not 
injure,  or  allow  to  be  injured,  thj  object  chosen  as  the  symbol  of  their 
tribe.  This  I  understood  referred  to  the  Indians  of  the  present  day, 
as  well  as  to  all  others  of  the  past  and  present  who  were  or  are 
Totem  worshippers,  or  rather,  who  treated  Totems  as  sacred.  But 
here,  at  Skidegate,  their  Totem  is  the  shark,  yet  this  family  of 
Indians,  now,  and  as  far  back  as  anything  is  known  of  them,  are 
famous  shark-slayers,  killing  them,  too,  for  profit.  How  does  this 
affect  the  usual  Totem  theory  ? 
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"Tli«'  houses  of  the  Hvdahs  were  most  substantially  framed, 
much  care  beinj?  taken  in  fitting'  and  ornamenting'  them.  They  are 
rectanj^ular,  often  forty  feet  on  every  side,  the  walls  formed  of 
8i>lit  slabs  of  cedar,  as  are  the  roofs.  The  door  is  often  between 
two  grotesque  door-posts,  or  throvy/t  one  \a.rgc  one.  Inside,  the 
earth  was  generally  removed  in  the  centre,  sometimes  to  a  depth  of 
six  or  eight  feet;  and  when  you  got  inside  the  door  you  had  to  go 
down  some  rough  steps.  They  had  wide  shelves  ti)  hold  their  house- 
hold goods  and  property  ;  also  for  bed-places,  it  seemed.  There  was 
a  large  fire  burning  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  an  opening  in  the 
roof  above  giving  egress  to  the  smoke.  In  these  houses  several 
families  resided,  each  occupying  a  certain  portion,  all  having  the  one 
central  fire  to  use. 

"  It  is  very  surprising  what  immense  beams  and  timbers  have 
been  used  in  these  constructions  ;  it  is  only  when  we  understand 
that  they  got  up  '  bees,'  as  the  settlers  do  even  now  in  eastern 
Canada,  that  one  can  understand  how  it  was  done.  When  an  Indian 
wished  to  build  a  house,  he  collected  all  his  tribe,  distributing 
I'resents  among  them-,  this  was  called,  and  is  still,  a  'potlach.' 
Then  they  set  to  work,  carrying  big  logs,  putting  them  together; 
and  thus  the  immense  structure  was  erected. 

"But  it  is  the  carved  posts,  the  Totems,  which  constitute  the  chief 
features  of  an  Indian  village,  especially  a  Hydah  one.  They  are 
very  various  in  size  and  height,  sometimes  three  or  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  forty  feet  high.  Down  the  front  they  are  carved  with  a 
mass  of  grotesque  figures,  in  which  the  animal  representing  the  clan, 
the  Totem  of  the  person  or  family  who  owns  it,  is  represented  in  a 
most  complicated  and  distorted  way ;  yet  very  often  with  a  certain 
taste  and  feeling.  They  introduce  the  human  face,  the  eyes  and 
mouth,  most  strangely.  An  Indian  can  often  faithfully  reproduce  a 
given  animal,  or  man  even ;  but  in  these  strange  entanglements  of 
ornament  they  are  always  introduced  in  some  weird,  peculiar  way. 
These  poles  constitute,  in  fact,  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  family  ;  it 
is  probable,  also,  recording  incidents  in  the  family  history.  They 
are  generally  coloured,  but  the  old  ones  are  grey  with  age  and  hoary 
with  mosses  and  lichens. 

"  Many  of  them  are  hollowed  out  behind.  It  is  most  likely  this  was 
done  for  the  sake  of  lightening  the  load  the  constructors  had  to  lift 
up  on  end,  to  plant  them  where  they  stand  ;  but  it  is  said  by  some 
they  used  to  burn  their  dead  and  place  the  ashes  in  these  receptacles. 
I  don't  believe  it  is  so.  I  never  met  a  Chinook  Indian  who  said  he 
knew  it  was  so.      Indeed,  the  Indians  I  have  met  seem,  strangely,  to 
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be  more  ignorant  about  their  customs  and  hititory  than  other  people 
are. 

"  Most  of  the  Hjdahs,  especially  the  women,  painted  ;  a  few  of  the 
oldest  wore  anklets  and  had  their  noses  pierced  for  ornaments.  I 
had  two  guides  with  me,  when  I  went,  who  painted  their  faces  red 
and  black.  They  urged  me  to  do  the  same,  declaring  that  it  would 
not  only  improve  my  appearance  but  would  prevent  the  sun  and  wind 
from   blistering  my  Kkiii.     They  told  me  that  was  their  reason  for 

doing  it.  They  are  sometimes 
to  bo  seen  with  the  lower  lip 
})ierced  for  the  hniuj-WVo  orna- 
ment to  be  inserted,  but  very 
rarely,  and  only  the  very  old 
people.  I  seldom  saw  one  being 
worn;  but  from  that  group  of 
Indian  figures  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  London,  one  can  easily 
form  an  idea  how  it  must  have 
been  in  old  times.  Nowadays 
no  such  Indians  are  to  be  seen 
in  British  Columbia  as  those 
figures  represent.  They  gene- 
rally adopt  European  dress, 
though  I  have  seen  in  more 
un 'settled  parts  a  native  lady 
wra  '^'^d  in  a  grey  blanket,  her 
ch(;rms  set  forth  with  big  pearl 
ear-rings,  a  nose-ring  and  a  lip 
arrangement — call  it  ornament 
if  you  please — which  caused  her 
lower  lip  to  stand  out  at  least 
an  inch  beyond  her  teeth. 

*'  I  met  one  once,  unorna- 
mented,  exceptionally  good- 
looking.  When  she  saw  the  white  man  coming,  she  quickly  ran  to 
some  water  near,  v.  shing  from  her  face  the  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  fat  with  which  it  had  been  coated,  so  that  she  might  appear 
before  me  in  her  unsullied  beauty. 

"  Once,  on  the  north  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  I  saw  some  Indians, 
who  had  amongst  them  a  few  old  people  who  bad  cone-shaped  heads. 
I  don't  know  how  better  to  describe  them.  Evidently,  in  infancy,  their 
skulls  had  been  compressed  to  that  form.    Each  woman,  I  remember. 
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had  a  rod  streak  i)ainted  down  the  centre  parting  of  her  hair,  acrosH 
lier  forehead,  to  her  eyes,  when  it  was  crosHed  by  another  rod  stripe 
iibove  her  eyebrows. 

'•  The  Hydahs  and  Tsimpsheans  carve  in  wood  and  slate.  They 
are  the  principal  manufacturers  of  the  silver  bracelets  and  other 
Indian  carvings  which  are  sold  to  tourists  in  Victoria.  They  are 
made  now  to  sell.  It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  get  pure  silver 
trinkets  made  by  Indians  as  of  old.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  that  they 
are  made  often  in  some  English  factory,  and  sent  out  hero  to  sell. 

"It  seems  probable  that  Japanese  junks,  in  days  gone  by,  have 
come  to  this  coast,  whether  driven  to  it  by  stress  of  weather  or  for 
trading  purposes,  cannot  be  known  ;  but  it  is  conjectured,  with  some 
reason,  that  much  Japanese  blood  mingles  with  the  Indians'.  It  is, 
perhai)s,  from  that  cause  that  their  skill  with  tools,  their  clever  orna- 
mental work,  their  wonderful  boats  and  buildings,  have  been  brought 
to  such  perfection." 

In  different  parts  I  myself  saw  a  great  number  of  these  people,  many 
actively  engaged  in  the  same  work  that  white  men  are  employed  in, 

round  saw-mills,  canneries,  on  the 
railway,  in  the  forest.  They  dressed 
like  their  white  brothers,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  as  able  men.  I 
remember,  particularly,  a  party  I 
met  up  near  the  Gorge ;  they  were, 
I  suppose,  in  their  best  clothes. 
They  were  well  dressed,  too,  and 
reminded  me  more  of  Italians  or 
Spaniards  than  of  any  other  people.  Yet,  the  Japanese  cast  of 
features  prevailed  very  extensively;  especially  was  this  noticeable 
when  looking  straight  into  an  Indian's  face.  This  peculiarity 
appeared  also  in  several  bands  of  Indians  I  met  on  the  prairies,  as 
far  east  as  Regina,  and  seems  to  bear  out  the  theory,  which  was  men- 
tioned to  me  frequently  on  the  soast,  that  the  Japanese  have  had  much 
intercourse  in  ancient  days  with  the  aborigines  of  North  America. 

It  was  on  this  same  occasion — I  had  been  up  there  sketching — when 
returning,  I  fell  in  with  an  individual  who  was  going  my  way.  He 
was  a  tall,  angular  being,  dressed  in  broadcloth  from  head  to  foot, 
and  was  very  dusty.  He  wore  what  he  called  "chin  whiskers," 
that  is,  a  beard  ;  also,  he  chewed  tobacco.  He  said  he  had  come  with 
an  excursion  party  from  San  Francisco.  His  first  few  words  told  me 
•what  was  his  nationality,  and  enabled  me  to  make  sure  he  was  a 
character. 
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He  asked  me  if  I  belonged  there,  and  when  I  toid  him  I  did  not,, 
took  it  for  granted,  evidently,  that  1  was,  like  himself,  an  American. 
IFe  expressed  great  surprise,  therefore,  that  I  liked  Victoria  and  the 
neighbourhood.  He  admitted  thej  were  "  mighty  pretty  places,"  but 
said  that  he  heard  before  he  came  they  were  inhabited  by  "  North 
American  Chinese,"  and  that  his  experiences  there  had  assured  him 
it  was  so.     Said  he — 

"  What  is  wanted  in  thia  yer  country  is  some  real  live  Yankees. 
Why,  Sir,  if  our  people  had  had  this  yer  island,  we  should  have 
worked  up  the  entire  country  long  ago;  you  bet  we  should." 

"No  doubt  of  that,"  I  replied;  "but  would  you  have  made  any- 
thing 6e//ej- of  it  than  it  is  ?  You  agree  with  me  that  it  is  pretty 
enough,  a  beautiful  country  to  live  in,  and  that  the  people  have 
splendid  houses,  and  enjoy  great  comforts  and  luxui-ies.  What 
more  do  you  want  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  all  you  say  is  right  enough;  but,  my  gracious,  how 
slow  they  are  !  Now,  they  do  seem  to  go  in  for  comfort,  as  you 
call  it,  and  pleasure,  and  all  that.  Why,  Sir,  our  people  go  in  for 
money  ;  and  I  guess  they  make  money." 

"  No  doubt,  and  lose  it  too.  But  don't  make  too  sure  that  this  people 
are  not  making  money.  I  've  heard  that,  proportionately  to  popula- 
tion, there  is  as  much  wealth  here  as  anywhere  in  the.  world.  It  is 
not  always  those  who  make  the  most  fuss  and  show  who  make  the 
most  money,  you  know.  Besides,  what  is  man's  end,  anyway,  but 
to  lead  a  happy  life  ?  Mere  money-making  is  not  an  end,  only  a 
means.  You  people  over  in  the  States  seem  to  think  money-making 
an  end." 

I  don't  think  my  companion  quite  understood  my  meaning ;  he 
poked  fun  at  a  lot  that  we  saw  on  our  road,  and  called  my  atten- 
tion often  to  what  he  called  "  their  derned  old-fashioned  ways." 

Of  course  he  bragged  tremendously  about  the  States,  about  their 
mountains,  and  their  prairies,  and  everything  else,  and  asked  me  if 
I  had  seen  the  big  trees  of  California  ;  because,  said  he,  "  These  yere 
Douglas  pines  they  make  such  a  brag  about  in  this  British  Columbia, 
are  just  nothing  to  them.     No,  Siree,  nothing!  " 

I  admitted  I  had  not  seen  the  trees  in  the  Mariposa  Grove,  and 
had  no  doubt  they  were  far  larger  than  any  on  the  coast  we  were 
on ;  but  when  I  told  him  I  had  examined  and  measured  some  of  the 
big  gum  trees  in  Australia,  and  gave  him  their  heights  and  their 
girths,  he  was  rather  staggered,  for  he  believed,  as  all  Americans 
appear  to  do,  that  they  have  the  biggest  trees  in  thj  world. 

We  passed  some  cows  on  the  road.     He  called  my  attention  to 
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them.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  animals?  "  he  asked.  "  Wall,  for  a 
so-called  civilized  people  to  have  such  critters  around  is  a  disgrace. 
I  guess  they  have  no  good  cattle  in  Canaday  anyway." 

"  As  for  that,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  Delancey  Fuller,  of  Oaklands,  near 
Hamilton,  in  Ontario,  claims  to  have  the  finest  of  all  Guernsey  cows, 
finer  than  any  in  Guernsey  itself ;  and  I  su^jpose  there  are  some  other 
good  animals  in  the  Province." 

"  Wall,"  he  continued,  "  that  may  be  ;  but  I  believe  in  Jersey 
cows.  Them  's  the  finest  of  all.  A  man  who  lives  where  I  come 
from  in  Ohio,  has  the  best  breed  of  them  extant ;  and,  you  bet,  I'll 
stick  up  for  American  cattle  before  all  others." 

"  That 's  all  right,"  said  I ;  "  but  where  did  he  get  them  ?  " 

"Where?  Why,  of  course,  he  got  them  from  head-quarters— 
from  Jersey,  why  cert'nly." 

"  Well,  then,  how  can  they  be  American  cattle  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  they  are.  Good  land  !  how  can  they  be  anything 
else?  I  guess  I  do  know  something  about  this  business,  anyhow. 
Don't  I  know  the  cows  ?  Don't  1  know  the  man  who  owns  them  ? 
No,  Sirree,  you  can't  fool  me  on  this  question." 

"  Just  so,"  I  replied.     "  But,"  I  asked,  •*  where  is  Jersey  ?  " 

"  Jersey  ?  Why,  it 's  across  the  river  from  New  York  City — the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  of  course.  You  bet  I  know  whaV  that  is. 
I've  bin  thar  and  know  the  cattle,  I  rackon." 

"But,  man  alive,"  and  I  laughed,  "that  isn't  the  Jersey  famous 
for  its  cows.  The  Jersey  cattle  come  from  a  little  island  in  the 
English  Channel.     Didn't  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir-r-r !  Are  you  certain  ?  "  he  cried  out,  astonished.  "  Why, 
Great  Scott !  I  always  thought  it  was  our  Jersey  !  How  do  you 
know  ?  " 

I  assured  him  I  was  right,  and  that  I  was  an  Englishman  myself 
and  otight  to  know.  This  surprised  him  gi-eatly  ;  but  he  believed  me 
and  was  satisfied,  though  from  time  to  time  he  muttered,  "Jersey  ! 
Well  I  'm  derned." 

Just  as  we  were  getting  into  town,  we  passed  a  store  where  some 
crockery  was  exposed  for  sale.  He  examined  it,  and  turning  to  me 
said — 

"Whar  I  come  from,  Steubenville,  Ohier  (Ohio),  they've  got  a 
factory  started  for  making  them  things.  I  was  over  it  last  time  I 
was  east,  and  it 's  a  raoity  pooty  business,  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

I  told  him  I  also  had  been  over  the  same  factory,  not  very  long 
ago. 

"  Wall,  then,"  he  asked,  "  wer'n't  you  mightily  astonished  ?     Isn't 
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it  a  queer  thing,  to  see  them  gals  and  fellers  a-turning  out  them  pots 
and  things  the  way  they  do  ?  " 

I  admitted  that  it  was  very  interesting,  when  he  immediately 
turned  to  me  and  said — 

"  Guess  you  hain't  got  anything  like  it  in  your  country." 

"  Why,  my  friend,"  I  replied,  "  that  pottery  in  Ohio  has  only  been 
started  four  or  five  years,  has  it?  " 

"  No,  that 's  so ;  that 's  all." 

"  Well,  then,  you  had  cups  and  saucers,  plates  and  things  before 
that  pottery  was  started,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  rackon." 

"  Where  did  you  get  them  ?  " 

Then  he  pondered  for  a  while.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  dawn  upon 
him,  and  he  cried — 

"  Why,  yer  don't  mean  ter  say  you  've  bin  makin'  them  things  in 
the  old  country  for  many  years,  eh  ?  " 

I  said  that  for  two  thousand  years,  at  the  very  least,  we  had  been 
making  crockery,  and  1  supposed  that,  until  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
they  had  been  supplied  by  us,  and  even  now  I  thought  that  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  all  used  in  America  was  made  in  Britain. 

"  Good  laud ! "  he  cried.  "  What  an  almighty  big  pottery  there 
must  be  there,  then  !  " 

We  parted  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  he  was  staying  at.  In  shaking 
hands  with  me,  he  assured  me  he  had  had  a  very  pleasant  talk  and 
had  learned  a  lot.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  out  of  his 
own  country,  and  he  told  me  he  quite  reckoned  that  travelling  about 
in  other  countries  opened  a  man's  mind  "  considerable." 

But  our  last  days  in  Victoria  had  come.  We  occupied  ourselves 
in  visiting  once  more  the  many  friends  we  had  made,  with  strolls  about 
the  lovely  neighbourhood.  We  bought  photographs  as  mementoes  of 
our  visit  at  McMunn's,  and  a  few  at  Mrs.  Maynard's.  iVe  got 
some  Indian  curios  on  Johnson  Street.  I  made  some  more  sketches, 
we  collected  flowers  and  pressed  them,  passing  our  time  most  enjoy- 
ably.  The  weather  was  simply  lovely;  it  was  never  too  hot,  yet 
every  evening  we  found  a  thicker  coat  or  a  wrap  pleasant.  The 
south  wind  is  the  cold  wind  there.  Coming  first  across  the  Japanese 
current,  \^liich  acts  the  same  kind  ofl&ce  to  the  west  coast  of  Canada 
as  the  Gulf  Stream  does  to  England,  it  gets  warmed  ;  but  then  it  has 
to  cross  the  snowy  range  of  Olympus,  where  all  the  heat  is  taken 
from  it,  and  it  arrives  in  Victoria  the  coldest  of  all  breezes.  I  do 
not  remember  a  mop^uito  in  Victoria. 

The  business  done  in  that  city  is  very  large.     There  is  an  exten- 
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sive  back  country  to  supply.  Until  lately  it  was  the  only  port  of 
consequence  in  British  Columbia.  Now  Vancouvei  City  has  arisen, 
hoping  itself  to  be  the  chief  port  in  the  Province.  Possibly  it  may 
be  so  some  day.  Victoria  people  declare  they  are  convinced  that 
their  city  will  always  take  the  lead.  On  this  point  opinions  differ ; 
but  of  this  I  am  quite  certain,  that  Victoria,  with  its  delightful  sur- 
roundings, its  charming  climate,  which  is  far  ahead  of  that  of  the 
mainland,  its  fi-^edom  from  mosquitoes,  and  the  general  absence  of 
most  of  the  unplea.'^antnesses  of  a  new  American  city,  will,  as  a  resi- 
dential place,  and  a?  a  pleasure  resort,  long  lead  the  van  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  Noroh  America.  This  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  fact 
by  everyone  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  hotels  there,  and  on  the  waj 
there,  are  made  quickly  what  they  should  be. 

It  is  no  use  disguising  the  matter ;  the  American  hotels,  big  and 
little,  thejpalaces  in  San  Francisco,  the  gigantic  hostelries  in  Chicago, 
"  the  finest  in  the  world,"  as  in  Montreal  and  Toronto,  are  to  Eng- 
lish and  other  refined  people's  ideas,  simply  detestable  places  to 
stay  in,  as  a  rule.  There  are  exceptions.  Most  inhabitants  of 
Britain  are  very  fond  of  travelling  ;  those  who  have  means  are  always 
going  somewhere.  They  go  again  and  again,  and  still  again,  to 
France,  to  Germany,  to  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  even  to  the  West 
Indies  and  Australia.  Do  you  ever  hear  of  English  people  who  have 
visited  America  foi  pleasure  simply  once,  going  back  again  unless 
they  are  obliged  to?  Hardly  ever,  I  suppose,  unless  they  have 
friends  to  visit.  Why  is  this  ?  Simply  because  of  the  wretched 
hotel  accommodation  from  their  polut  of  view. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Americans  and  Canadians  to  point  to  their 
big  hotels,  to  brag  about  their  immense  dining-i-ooms,  to  expatiate  on 
their  amazingly  comprehensive  bills  of  fare,  when  it  is  next  to 'im- 
possible to  get  a  slice  of  properly  cooked  meat  served  hot,  or  to  find 
a  really  correctly  furnished  and  attended  bed-room,  or  to  be  served 
even  in  a  manner  that  a  second-rate  middle-class  home  would  be  in 
Britain. 

Americans  and  Canadians,  whatever  they  may  prefer  and  think 
right  themselves,  must  provide  travellers  who  come  to  visit  them  for 
pleasure  with  the  comforts  and  the  luxuries  said  visitors  desire,  or 
they  will  not  travel  in  those  lands  again. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  in  Victoria  and  Vancouver  City,  in  New 
Westminstei,  and  stopping-places  en  route  to  them,  such  as  Winnipeg, 
Port  Arthur,  Calgary,  and  Banff,  or  at  Field  and  Glacier,  and  North 
Bend,  ere  long  there  will  be  hotels  which  persons  of  refined  ideas  can 
stay  at  and  eujoy  themselves  in — hotels  like  some  well-known  couu try 
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inns  in  England  and  Scotland.  Why  not  ?  There  is  nothing  at 
all  to  prevent  it  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  Canadian  and  American 
hotel-keepers  and  fheir  clerks,  who,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they, 
and  they  alone,  know  how  to  do  things  properly,  refuse  to  listen  to 
suggestions  of  change. 

The  C.P.E.  have  made  immense  strides  in  the  right  direction  ; 
their  hotels  are  far  and  away  the  best  that  I  have  ever  stayed  at  in 
America,  East  or  West,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Meals  served  on 
their  cars  and  steamers  are  delightful.  What  is  the  principal  secret 
of  this  ?  They  have  a  very  superior  system,  but  what  has  most  to 
do  with  it,  I  think,  is  that  they  have  good  servants,  generally  men' 
and  women  who  ar  made  to  understand  that  they  must  treat  their 
guests  properly,  w  have  been  taught  a  lesson  or  two  of  the  kind 
such  as  British  inn    'epers  can  teach  them. 

Mr.  Van  Home  is  a  wise  man — no  cleverer  man  in  such  matters 
as  these  anywhere,  I  suppose.  If  he  once  puts  his  hand  really  to 
this  work,  there  will  be  a  radical  reform,  and  no  mistake  about  it. 
He  has  touched  it,  and  a  great  stride  ahead  has  been  made ;  when  he 
really  means  it,  it  will  be  done. 

For  when  thafriline  of  railway,  the  C.P.R.,  becomes  the  fashion- 
able, the  favourite  route  of  travel  from  the  East  to  West,  which  it  is 
worthy  of  becoming  from  what  can  be  seen  on  the  journey,  and  what 
can  be  enjoyed  at  the  end  of  it,  then  Victoria  and  Vancouver  cities 
will  "boom,"  and  all  the  lesser  towns  and  stopping- pi  aces  will  have 
their  share  of  popularity. 

Lying  between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland  of  British 
Columbia,  and  continuing  up  to  Alaska,  are  a  very  great  number  of 
islands.  They  form  a  very  peculiar  and  interesting  feature  of  the 
coast  of  this  portion  of  Canada.  They  are  characterized  by  the  same 
general  geological  and  botanical  features  as  the  mainland  near  them. 
They  are  very  mountainous,  but  are  intersected  by  the  most  lovely 
fertile  valleys,  studded  with  lakes. 

As  typical  of  them,  I  will  describe  one  of  the  largest,  best  known, 
and  longest  settled,  namely  Salt  Spring  Island.  In  the  Admiralty 
charts  this  was  first  named  Admiralty  Island,  but  it  received  from  its 
early  settlers  the  name  it  now  bears  on  account  of  the  Salt  Springs 
existing  at  its  northern  end. 

This  island  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  of  irregular  breadth,  from 
two  to  six  or  eight  miles.  It  is  divided  by  mountains  into  three 
separate  districts  or  settlements;  one  at  its  north  end,  the  second 
occupying  the  valley  extending  from  Vesuvius  Bay  on  the  west  to 
•Ganges  Harbour  on  the  east,  the  third  in  a  similar  valley  extend- 
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iii^'  from  Burgoyne  Bay  on  the  west  to  Fulfonl  Harhour  on  the 
east. 

These  districts  have  no  roads  conneetinj^  them,  merely  trails  ;  they 
have  little  iutei'course  with  each  other,  Imt  as  each  is  accessible  from 
the  sea,  they  are  all  brought  by  steamboat  into  regular  communica- 
tion with  Victoria. 

All  the  crops  usually  grown  in  England  flourish  in  these  valleyg, 
and  probably  nowhere  in  the  world  do  the  fruits  of  the  mother-land 
come  to  greater  perfection.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  are 
unsurpassed  anywhere  for  size,  flavour,  and  profusion,  while  currants, 
raspberries,  and  strawberries,  are  equally  excellent. 
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The  mountainous  tracts  which  sepai'ate  the  settlements  are  in 
parts  thickly  wooded  with  the  Douglas  fir,  cypress  (Thuja  gigantea), 
and  maples.  The  more  open  parts  are  used  for  cattle  and  sheep 
runs;  the  latter  can  be  allowed  to  graze  untended,  for  the  wolves, 
■which  were  formerly  very  numerous,  have  been  exterminated.  Fish 
are  very  plentiful  in  the  bays,  as  everywhere  on  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia.     Trout  are  abundant  in  the  lakes. 

This  island  was  first  settled  about  1859-1860,  and  several  of  the 
original  settlers  are  there  to  this  day.     Within  the  past  few  years  so 
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ma'  y  others  liav»»  coino  to  8(>('k  a  homo  thoro,  tliat  the  island  has 
hocii  well  scarchod  ovei",  and  all  ayaila))lu  farming-land  has  boon 
tak  Ml  u]>.  Now  comers  will  now  have  to  ^o  to  other  islands  farther 
north  to  find  such  opportunities  of  founding  ho:;»o«  as  were  to  ho 
ha<l  in  S'llt  Spring  Island  twenty  years  ago. 

No  min(  .ills  of  value  have  yet  l)eon  found  there;  there  is,  how- 
over,  every  probability  of  coal  being  discovered  in  the  northern  part. 
The  saline  springs  there  seem  to  have  no  commercial  value,  the  water 
containing  but  a  small  portion  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt). 
Deer  are  pl»>ntiful ;  venison  forms  a  largo  part  of  the  food  of  the 
settlors.  There  arc  no  venomous  snakes,  but  hawks  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  are  so  destructive  to  young  poultry  that  the  inhabitants 
wage  constant  war  upon  thorn. 

The  scenery  is  often  very  l>oautiful ;  from  high  points  the  snowy 
j)eaks  of  Mount  Baker  and  v.ho  Cascade  Range  on  the  maiidand  are 
visible  to  the  west  and  north,  while  to  the  south  are  seen  the  glitter- 
ing crests  of  the  01ym]>ian  Rang*',  across  Vancouver  Island.  The 
highest  points  on  Salt  Spring  Island  are  Mount  Erskino,  1,597  feet ; 
Mount  Baynos,  1,953  fool  ;  Mount  Sullivan,  1,972  feet;  and  Mount 
Bruce,  2,329  feet.  Those  are  modest  elevations  for  British  Columbia, 
but  they  greatly  diversify  the  landscape.  The  view  of  Foord's  Lake 
and  Mount  Baynes  is  very  typical  of  the  scenery  of  the  island  ;  so  is 
one  looking]  from  Fulford  Harbour  on  Salt  Spring  Island  across  to 
Maple  Bay  or  Vancouver  Island.  The  tir-trees  grow  to  an  immense 
size  there,  l»ut  not  to  the  dimensions  of  the  noble  trees  on  the  main- 
land, about  the  low  districts  on  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  River. 

Wo  became  quite  loth  to  leave  Victoria.  We  did,  indeed,  think 
well  of  it ;  we  called  it  "  Flora's  Paradise,"  "  Fairy-land,"  the 
loveliest  country  we  had  ever  seen  out  of  dear  England.  But  wo 
had  to  go.  We  said  good-bye  to  friends  ;  we  took  one  last  fond  view 
from  Beacon  Hill,  and  saw  Mount  Baker  gloriously  ;  wo  had  our  last 
row  up  the  Gorge.  Then  we  went  down  to  the  wharf  after  ten  one 
night,  and  went  quietly  to  sleep  on  board  the  Yosemite,  but  were 
quickly  awakened  about  2  a.m.  by  an  outrageous  rattling  which 
nearly  shook  us  out  of  bed.  It  was  that  charming  steamer's  lively 
way. 

When  we  got  up  at  daylight,  the  grey  mountains  were  looming 
up  ahead,  and  long  stretches  of  pine-trees  across  the  placid  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia;  it  was  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia. 

Vancouver  City  did  look  a  new  place  after  Victoria.  People  were 
busy  as  usual;  sawing,  hammering,  chopping,  and  blasting  was  going 
on  still,  just  as  when  wo  left.      Houses  had  sprung  ui:>,  were  fur- 
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nished,  aiul  inhabited  since  we  had  been  there,   so  short  a  time 
before. 

The  Le  Grand  House  appeared  still  less  inviting  to  us  than  ever. 
The  manager  was  quite  vexed  when  we  told  him  how  much  we  liked 
Victoria.  When  he  found  we  had  not  stopped  at  the  famed  Driard 
House,  but  had  preferred  a  private  boarding-house,  he  was  quite 
disgusted. 

We  only  intended  to  stay  one  day  here;  but  so  many  people 
wished  us  to  prolong  our  visit  that  at  last  we  consented  to  stay 
three. 

A  satisfactory  letter  had  come  from  Bruce.  It  only  now  required 
Tom's  signature,  and  he  would  become  a  N.W.T.  land  and  cattle 
owner  and  all  that  appertains  thereto. 

This  arrangement  that  Tom  Selby  was  making  was  very  well 
known  to  several  friends  in  that  place,  but  there  was  one  man  espe- 
cially who  seemed  to  regard  it  as  not  the  wisest  undertaking  the 
young  man  could  enter  on.  He  often  urged  Tom  and  his  father  not 
to  conclude  the  matter  at  Broadview,  until  they  had  at  least  seen  a 
place  which  he  was  full  of,  where,  he  told  us,  the  country  is  very 
beautiful,  climate  infinitely  better  than  anything  east  of  the  Rockies, 
land  low-priced,  market  very  near,  and  growing  rapidly  in  impor- 
tance, so  that  very  quickly  land  will  rise  enormously  in  value.  Great 
engineering  works  were  shortly  to  be  undertaken  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  our  friend  considered  it  would  be  a  much  wiser  move  for 
Tom  and  Maggie  to  settle  there  than  in  the  N.WJT. 

I  had  heard  of  the  beauty  of  this  locality  in  an  artistic  sense,  so  I 
was  anxious  to  see  it.  The  Selby s  were  not  pressed  for  time,  and 
though  Tom  and  Maggie  declared  nothing  now  could  tempt  them  to 
give  up  the  Broadview  plan,  yet  they  would  go  with  me.  It  was 
agreed,  then,  that  when  we  left  Vancouver  City  we  should  stay  a  day 
or  so  in  New  Westminster,  which  everybody  said  we  ought  to  visit ; 
then  go  on  to  Port  Hammond,  which  is  the  statJon  on  the  C.P.R. 
near  which  this  promising  country  is  situated. 

This  matter  settled  thus,  we  set  out  to  visit  all  the  places  round 
Vancouver  City  which  we  had  not  seen  already.  The  first  we  went 
to  was  English  Bay.  We  walked  there,  carrying  a  basket  of  provi- 
sions. We  passed  the  C.P.R.  Hotel  on  Granville  Street ;  but  you 
must  understand  that  beyond  that  building,  till  we  reached  False 
Creek,  there  were  then  no  houses  on  that  street,  for  beside  the  plank 
road,  all  the  way  on  either  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  nearly, 
was  nothing  but  big  stumps,  enormous  logs  and  branches  charred 
black,  all  lying  in  inextricable  confusion — a  most  curious  scene. 
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PuIho  Cit'ok  \s  a  narrow  iirni  of  tlio  soa  which  ruiiH  in  from  En^'. 
lish  lliiv,  iHid  nt'nrly  «'utH  Hie  city  in  two;  fonr  h»in<ln'il  yiinlH  farthiir, 
iiiid  i<  would  th)  ho;  thtMi  ii  portion  of  Vancouver  City  wt)nl(n)«  on 
an  island. 

On  tho  Hide  of  IImh  water  wo  found  tlio  railway  worlvH  proj^roHHinj?, 
with  a  lon^'  trostli'  1>rid^?('  crosHin^-  it.  The  viow  from  thiH  l)ridj,'f, 
across  the  Straits  or  (lulf  of  (Icorj^ia,  was  vorv  line.  Wo  croHscd  it 
without  ^'rcat  diniculty,  for  wo  had,  all  of  uh,  had  practico  latoly  in 
walKi"i»  over  thoso  consiruotions.  Thon  wo  foiind  tho  trail;  it  was 
plain  enough,  l»i'in>,'  in  fact  tho  avonuo  of  troos  chopptnl  for  th(»  rail- 
way lino,  a>nonj?Ht  which  a  narrow  path  wont  winding?.  'I'hcro  was 
nothini,'  fresh  or  very  striking?  on  this  walk,  tho  Ha.n»e  hig  trees,  witL 
lo^'s  and  ferns  and  l)UNhes,  with  v«'^'otation  rampant  tjvorywlioro ; 
tlien,  in  a  mile  or  so,  wo  came  otit  on  tho  beach  at  Mnglish  Bay. 


OUANVlLIiE  HTnKKT,  VANCOUVEU  CITY. 

It  is  extensive,  a  curve  of  shore,  with  beautiful  soft  sand  and  rooks 
around  it ;  rather  high  banks  surround  it,  which  aro  covered  with 
most  beautiful  trees  of  all  kinds,  whilst  sheets  of  woodbine,  roses, 
and  many  other  trailing  phints  and  creepers  hang  from  them.  Under- 
neath maiden-hair  {Ailiantnin  pedatum)  was  growing  in  profusion  up 
to  one's  middh\  with  many  other  ferns,  mosses,  lichens,  and  flowers. 
On  the  beach  l.iy  many  giant  logs,  barkless  and  bleached ;  they  had 
drifted  in  and  Jiy  there  rotting.  There  were  stumps  there,  too,  lying 
in  strange  positions  ;  one  immense  one,  stranded  in  the  bay,  formed 
a  conspicuous  object. 

We  "  camped  "  near ;  that  is,  we  lit  a  fire,  we  boiled  a  little  kettle 
w-e  had  with  us,  made  some  tea,  and  had  a  most  delightful  pic-nic. 
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Fi'W  placeB  I  liave  evtT  Heeii  appeared  to  ine  to  oiTrr  hiicIi  Hik^  hHi-h 
for  lioiiHeH.  Ill  time,  ati<l  not  a  lon^  time  eitli<>r,  I  liflit'v<>,  lOii^'liHli 
Bay  will  be  Hiirroniidetl  l>y  (tliarmin^  liomeH ;  lliat  is,  if  biiHineHH  Im 
n<tt  Htarted  tlii're  and  faelorien  built.  If  that  in  done,  then  I  HnppoHo 
we  muHt  Hay  "  ^'ood-bye"  to  all  itH  beautieH.  'i'lie  trt'CH  will  be  mown 
down,  to  bn  replaeed  by  tall  l»ricl<  cliimneyH;  the  lovely  banl<H  of 
flowerH  ami  fernH  will  i^'ive  jdaee  to  Htreetn  and  lioiHeH  ;  the  beauty 
of  the  bay  will  have  departed.  But  tho  scene  from  it  will  always 
remain  ;  it  iu  a  fine  ono. 

Bowen  Inland  and  tfowo  Hound  were  full  in  view  across  the  ^ulf, 
Home  fifteen  juiles  away.  The  distant  mountains  over  theri^  in  tins 
north-east  had  \w\\\\  clouded  t)Ver;  but  now  the  cloudH  had  dispersed, 
and  the  beautiful  ice-peaks  shono  out  beyond  tho  slopes  of  the 
l>rimeval  forest  in  spotless  majesty. 

•'I  suppose,"  said  I,  to  a  friend  who  was  with  us — nn  old  resident, 
one  who  had  seen  and  done  much  in  town  and  forest,  on  lake  and 
river,  from  the  V(!ry  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  that  land,  who 
madt!  himself  a|,'r('eabh!  to  us  all,  and  who  had  shown  us  j,'reat  kind- 
ness and  attention — "I  suppose,"  said  1,  "not  much  is  known  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country,"  pointing  to  tho  scene  that  had 
just  unveih^d  itself. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  not  much  ;  tho  difficulty  of  exploration  is 
enormous;  but  adventurous  men  do,  now  and  then,  try  to  penctrat*; 
those  forbidding  regions.  I  had  some  adventures  up  there,"  point- 
ing to  tho  mountains  Li^ond  Howe  Sound,  "ten  years  ago." 

"  Oh  !  tell  us  about  them,"  we  all  cried  ;  wo  should  so  like  to  hear 
Something  you  yourself  have  done  will  be  so  truly  interesting." 

So  bo  agreed ;  but  for  that  narrative  I  will  begin  a  fresh  chapter, 
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We  wore  seated  in  a  group  aroiiud  our  friend  on  the  soft  sand  of 
English  Bay,  and  I  was  sketching  the  scene,  when  he  began  his 
tale,  as  follows  : — 

"  Well,  then,  a  discovery  of  copper  ore  had  been  made  up  there 
among  the  mountains.  It  was  called  the  Howe  Sound  Copper  Mine, 
although  it  was  situated  much  nearer  to  the  Salmon  Arm  of  See- 
chelt  Inlet  than  to  any  part  of  Howe  Sound.  Some  of  the  owners 
made  an  expedition  to  it  in  the  early  summer  of  1877,  and  I  was 
invited  to  be  one  of  the  party.  I  went,  and  never  enjoyed  a  week  in 
the  wilds  more  than  I  did  that  time  ;  but  it  is  not  of  that  journey 
I  'm  going  to  speak  now. 

"  I  must  explain  that  no  one  was  living  at  the  mine  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  nor  probably  within  forty  miles  of  it,  except  Indians,  of 
course.  The  owners  had  driven  a  tunnel  a  few  yards  into  the  vein, 
and  that  was  all  that  had  been  done. 
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"  But,  after  our  return  to  Victoria,  a  party  o£  men  had  been  sent 
up  to  cut  a  trail  from  the  landing-place  at  the  head  of  Salmon  Arm 
to  the  mine,  to  facilitate  the  carriage  of  supplies  to  it  when  it  should 
be  worked.  These  men  were  at  work  when,  about  the  middle  of 
September,  one  of  the  owners,  who  had  not  been  able  to  join  the 
expedition  I  have  mentioned,  but  was  anxious  to  see  the  mine,  asked 
me  to  make  another  journey  there  with  him,  to  which,  remembering 
my  late  experience,  I  willingly  agreed. 

*'  Our  preparations  completed,  Allen — as  I  shall  call  him — and  I 
were  soon  on  our  way.  It  was  a  very  difficult  matter  in  thosb  days 
to  get  conveyed  to  any  place  near  the  mine,  but  we  found  a  steamer 
which  was  bound  for  Hastings  Saw  Mills — close  to  this  City  of  Van- 
couver, you  know — and  from  there  she  was  going  to  Nanaimo  on 
Vancouver  Island.  We  agreed  with  the  Captain  that  he  should 
deviate  from  his  direct  course  between  these  two  places,  stretch 
across  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  to  the  right,  and  land  us  at  the  Indian 
village  of  Seechelt.  We  got  there  about  5  p.m.,  a  boat  was 
lowered,  which  put  us  and  our  belongings  ashore,  then  pulled  back ; 
the  steamer  saluted  us  with  a  parting  whistle  and  turned  south  for 
its  twenty-two  miles  trip  to  Nanaimo. 

"  If  you  look  at  the  map,  you  will  see  that  Seechelt  Peninsuli  Is  a 
mountainous  mass  about  seventy  miles  round.  It  is  united  to  the 
mainland  by  an  isthmus,  less  than  a  mile  across.  The  village  is  on 
the  seaward  side  of  the  isthmus  facing  Nanaimo.  Our  intention  was 
to  carry  our  things  across,  then  hire  a  canoe  and  paddle  ourselves 
up  the  twenty  or  twenty-two  miles  to  a  landing-place  at  the  head  of 
Salmon  Arm,  where  we  should  find  Peterson,  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  mine,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  trail-cutting  party.  But  to  our 
dismay  we  found  the  Indian  village  was  deserted.  We  tried  the 
doors  of  all  the  huts — they  were  fast ;  we  cooe'ed — we  got  no 
respome.  The  steamer  was  disappearing  in  the  distance,  and  we 
gradually  understood  that  we  were  dropped  on  a  desert,  uninhabited 
shore,  without  the  possibility  of  communicating  with  the  outer 
world.  We  had  never  contemplated  such  an  event,  and  felt  we  were 
fairly  trapped. 

"  We  looked  at  one  another  anxiously.  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  let  us 
walk  across,  and  take  our  ikta-hs  (things)  with  us ;  if  we  don't  find 
Indians  across  the  isthmus,  we  may  find  a  canoe,  and  so  be  able  to 
go  on.'  This  we  did,  but  neither  Indian  nor  canoe  could  we  find  for 
a  very  long  time.  At  last  an  old,  old  siwash  appeared  on  the  scene, 
who  was  very  distrustful  at  first ;  but  when  we  told  him  our  needs, 
and  mentioned  Peterson,  he  offered  to  find  us  a  canoe.     Peterson,  we 
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found,  was  well  known  to  and  trusted  by  the  Indians.  We  were 
curious  to  know  where  the  promised  canoe  was  to  come  from — we 
thought  we  had  searched  every  place ;  but  the  old  siwash  took  us 
back  to  the  village,  and  there,  most  carefully  hidden,  he  found  a 
very  small  canoe,  barely  large  enough  to  carry  two.  But  we  were 
very  thankful  to  have  it ;  so,  putting  it  on  our  shoulders,  we  carried 
it  across  to  the  head  of  the  Inlet. 

"  We  could  not  go  any  farther  that  night,  so  we  camped  and  ate 
our  evening  meal.  We  loarnt  from  the  Id  Indian  that  the  rest  of 
the  tribe  were  away  up  the  coast,  fishing,  leaving  only  him  and  a 
deaf  and  dumb  boy  at  home. 

"  We  made  an  early  start  next  morning,  and  by  noon  got  to  the 
junction  of  the  Salmon  Arm.  Here  we  found  a  logger's  deserted 
hut  in  a  most  romantic  spot,  shaded  by  giant  maples,  a  spring  of 
water  gushing  out  close  to  the  door.  We  had  it  all  to  ourselves,  and 
here  we  made  our  meal ;  finally,  towards  evening,  we  got  to  the  land- 
ing, and  were  heartily  welcomed  by  Peterson,  who  was  delighted 
enough  to  see  anyone  from  the  outside  world.  There  was  a  rude 
hut  here,  in  which  they  lived,  four  whites,  a  Chinese  cook,  and 
Peterson. 

"  We  did  not  go  up  to  the  mine  the  next  day  ;  we  were  so  used  up 
with  the  paddling  we  had  done.  We  merely  went  out  along  the  new 
ti*ail  as  far  as  they  had  cut  it — about  one  mile — in  which  distance 
the  country  had  risen  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  by  my 
barometer. 

"  On  the  day  following,  Allen,  Peterson,  and  I  started,  and,  as 
we  should  have  to  camp  at  least  one  night  on  the  way,  we  had  to 
carry  blankets  and  a  supply  of  provisions.  Peterson  also  carried  an 
axe. 

*'  It  was  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  go  by  way  of  the  new  trail, 
for  we  knew  not  what  difficulties  might  lie  ahead  of  the  course  it 
was  laid  on,  so  we  went  by  the  route  the  discoverer  of  the  mine  had 
used.  We  took  Peterson's  boat  and  rowed,  say  two  miles,  to  the 
extreni  ond  of  the  Inlet,  landed  there,  and. hauled  the  boat  ashore. 
I  do  not  think  Ave  were  then  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  mine  ; 
but  you  know  what  the  difficulty  of  travelling  in  this  country  is, 
and  that  two  miles  and  a  half  might  be  a  very  good  day's  journey. 

"  Well,  we  shouldered  our  packs  and  followed  Peterson.  The  in- 
dications of  the  route  were  exceedingly  faint,  and  had  to  be  sharply 
looked  for.  Trail  there  was  none.  I  kept  a  constant  watch  on  the 
barometer,  and  at  eacn  rise  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  so,  I  called 
a  halt.     Then  we  leant  our  loads  against  the  mountain- side,  or  on  a 
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fallen  tree,  and  thus  rested  a  few  minutes.  The  first  two  thousand 
feet,  in  the  thick  yorest,  was  the  worst ;  but  soon  after  that  the  trees 
became  fewer,  and  we  could  see  better  where  we  were  going  and 
where  to  place  our  feet.  At  three  thousand  feet  we  came  to  heather ; 
at  three  thousand  eight  hundred  feet,  to  the  first  snow.  By  that 
time  it  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  weather  began  to  look 
threatening.  Peterson,  a  capital  mountaineer  and  bushman,  became 
anxious,  knowing  how  fux*ious  the  storms  in  the  mountains  often 
are,  and  advised  that  we  should  halt  at  once  and  make  our  camp  all 
snug  for  the  night.  We  bowed  to  his  opinion,  and  chose  a  place 
under  the  lee  of  a  big  rock,  where  we  spread  a  sheet  of  canvas 
across  a  pole,  and  made  all  well  fast.  Our  beds  were  a  layer  of  fresh 
pine  twigs.  Then  Peterson  went  to  work  with  his  axe,  and  cut  down 
trees  for  the  fire. 

"  *  For,'  said  he,  '  the  dead  wood,  of  which  there  is  plenty  about, 
is  useless  during  heavy  rain,  such  as  I  expect  we  shall  have  to-night. 
The  green  wood,  though  difficult  to  light,  makes  a  more  constant 
and  fiercer  fire,  and  if  you  only  pile  on  plenty  of  logs,  it  will  keep 
alight  in  spite  of  the  heaviest  rain.' 

"  The  felled  trees  were  cut  into  lengths  and  an  enormous  fire  was 
made.  Meanwhile,  I  fried  bacon  and  made  tea ;  and  we  had  our 
meal  over,  and  all  snug  before  the  storm  burst  over  us. 

"  I  had  seen  some  weather  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  this 
storm  was  a  new  experience  to  me.  The  fierceness  of  the  wind  was 
terrific ;  only  our  sheltered  position  saved  our  camp  from  wreck.  I 
never  dreamed  that  a  fire  could  sui-vive  the  deluge  of  rain  that 
fell. 

"  Towards  midnight  it  ceased.  I  got  up  and  looked  around,  and, 
to  my  surprise,  the  fire  was  still  burning.  I  piled  on  fresh  logs,  and 
soon  had  a  blaze  that  quickly  dried  the  little  wet  that  had  reached 
us.     We  then  slept  comfortably  till  dawn. 

"  After  an  early  brexkfast,  we  began  the  most  difficult  part  of  our 
journey.  We  had  to  climb  up  another  nine  hundred  feet,  and  when 
we  reached  about  five  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  we  had  to  tra- 
verse a  plateau  of  about  a  mile,  all  covered  with  snow  of  uncertain 
depth,  making  every  step  painful  and  difficult.  However,  at  last  we 
got  to  the  mine,  and  Allen  had  the  satisfaction  of  inspecting  his 
property  and  judging  of  its  value,  which  took  but  a  very  little  time 
to  do. 

"  So  that  wo  might  be  able  to  come  up  as  easily  as  possible,  we  had 
left  our  loads  where  we  camped. 

"  The  tunnel  of  the  copper-mine  was  on  the  edge  of  a  l?ke  of  some 
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acres  in  extent,  which  was  covered  with  rotten  ice,  evidently  that  of 
the  previous  winter ;  a  small  glacier  also  came  down  from  Mount 
Donaldson,  at  its  southern  end.  To  gain  a  good  view  of  the  country, 
we  ascended  this  mountain,  the  weather  being  again  fine  and  clear ; 
we  were  rewarded  for  our  trouble  by  a  very  magnificent  view. 
Nanaimo  was  plainly  visible  across  the  Straits,  whilst  inland  the 
prospect  was  grand  in  the  extreme,  the  great  Coast  Range  of  moun- 
tains, many  of  them  very  lofty,  covered  with  everlasting  snow, 
stretched  along  one  half  of  the  horizon  ;  not  a  sign  of  human  life, 
not  a  beast  or  a  bird,  or  even  insect,  was  to  be  seen  or  heard ;  the 
loneliness  and  quiet  had  something  awful  about  it. 

"  After  we  had  enjoyed  this  panorama  to  our  hearts'  content,  we 
began  to  think  of  our  return  to  the  landing-place.  It  was  then 
aboit  2  p.m.,  and  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Donaldson  we  could  make 
out  two  miles  away,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  below  us, 
where  the  trail-cutters  were  at  work,  could  see  the  smoke  from  their 
fire,  and  I  really  believe  we  could  hear  their  axes.  It  looked  so  eas}' 
to  go  down  just  there  and  join  them,  that  we  were,  indeed,  half 
inclined  to  go  to  camp,  have  dinner,  pack  up,  and  plunge  into  the 
valley  up  which  the  trail  was  being  cut.  But  second  thoughts  came 
to  us.  We  were  all  old  bushmen,  and  we  finally  agreed  that  the  risk 
was  too  great  to  run.  And  you,  my  friends,  who  know  by  this  time 
how  impenetrable  the  coast  forests  of  British  Columbia  are,  wi'l 
agree  that  we  were  right  to  adhere  to  the  well-known  bush  maxim  : — 
Never  leave-a  trail  whild  there  is  a  trail  to  stick  to. 

"  So,  reluctantly,  we  returned  to  camp,  cooked  our  last  meal, 
saddled  ourselves  with  our  packs,  and  started  down  the  way  we  had 
come  up.  We  did  not  hurry  ;  in  consequence,  only  just  escaped  a 
peculiar  danger  which  I  had  not  before  thought  of,  yet  it  was  a  very 
real  one. 

"  Along  the  edge  of  the  sea,  where  we  had  left  our  boat,  lies  a 
strip  of  land  where  the  trees  grow  closer  together,  and  the  foliage  is 
much  more  dense  than  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  ;  so  much  so,  that 
Peterson  had  named  it  the  '  Dark  Timber,*  and  the  danger  was  that 
in  the  evening  twilight  the  gloom  would  prevent  our  finding  the  very 
slight  trail-marks  which  were  our  only  guide.  Suddenly,  when  half- 
way down,  Peterson  thought  of  this,  p.nd  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  we  must 
hurry,  or  we  shall  be  lost  in  the  Dark  Timber ! '  So  when  we  got 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  water's  edge  we  entered  this  dismal 
grove,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  almost  complete  darkness  which 
prevailed. 

"  Fortunately,  Peterson  well  knew  the  trail,  or  we  could  hardly 
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have  foand  our  way  through.  We  just  managed  to  do  so,  after  an 
anxious  crawl — it  was  nothing  else — of  half  an  hour,  then  we 
emerged  into  daylight  on  the  Arm  and  found  our  boat ;  a  quiet  pull 
to  the  landing,  and,  thoroughly  tired,  we  were  glad  to  be  under  a 
roof  again. 

*'  1  have  not  told  you  how  Allen  and  I  had  planned  to  get  back  to 
Victoria,  for  the  fact  is  we  had  no  pian.  We  were,  in  the  language 
of  this  country,  '  taking  the  chances.'  At  the  worst,  we  reckoned 
we  could  get  Indians  to  canoe  us  to  Burrard  Inlet — that  is,  to  the 
site  of  this  Vancouver  City  ;  but  we  had  not  thought  that  they  would 
he  all  away  from  the  village.  We  discussed  the  matter  with  Peter- 
son, and  he  solved  it  finally  thus :  '  These  men,'  said  he,  '  have  had 
no  meat  but  bacon  for  the  last  eight  weeks ;  they  are  good  fellows, 
but  they  are  getting  rather  tired  of  this  food.  I  have  been  thinking 
what  I  should  do,  and  now  I  see  my  way.  My  boat  is  a  good  one  ; 
we  three  will  cross  the  Gulf  in  her.  So  let  us  sail  Ler  to  Nanaimo ; 
you  can  take  the  steamer  to  Victoria;  I  can  get  a  si^pply  of  fresh 
meat  and  vegetables  and  bring  them  back  in  her.' 

" '  But,'  said  Allen,  '  you  can't  navigate  the  boat  oack  yourself 
alone.  We  must  take  one  of  the  men  with  us,  that  you  may  have  a 
companion  back.' 

"  Peterson  replied  that  he  would  not  do  so,  but  would  get  an 
Indian  he  knew  of  in  Nanaimo  to  help  him  bring  the  boat  back.  So 
it  was  settled.  We  made  our  arrangements,  and  started  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  after  our  retui'n  from  the  mine.  The  total  length 
of  the  journey  was  eighty  miles,  fifty  in  narrow  waters,  thirty  in  one 
stretch  across  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  This  latter  was  the  ticklish 
part,  and  we  should  have  to  watch  for  fair  weather  before  we  ven- 
tured on  it. 

*'  Also,  there  was  a  bit  of  very  difficult  navigation,  the  Narrows 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Seechelt  Arm,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
landing,  and  our  intention  was  to  row  down  to  within  a  mile  or  so  of 
them,  and  go  ashore  and  camp  till  daylight. 

"  Now,  none  of  you  here  know.what  those  Narrows  are,  but  you  all 
know  well  what  the  Gorge  at  Victoria  is.  Well,  the  Seechelt  Nar- 
rows are  just  the  same  on  a  hundred  times  the  scale.  The  total 
length  of  water  above  them  may  be  sixty  to  seventy  miles,  one  to  two 
miles  in  width.  At  these  Narrows  the  passage  contracts  to  sixty  or 
eighty  yards  wide,  and  this  immense  body  of  water  rushes  through 
the  passage  inwards  when  the  tide  is  going  in,  and  outwards  when  it 
is  going  out,  with  incredible  velocity.  No  steamer  co'ild  go  against 
it,  and  any  sailing  vessel  attempting  to  do  so  would  be  swamped. 
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As  the  diivction  of  the  riipida  changes  with  the  tides,  of  course  it 
alternates  about  every  six  hours.  As  no  steamer  can  go  otjainat  the 
stream,  and  only  a  very  |)owerful  one  could  go  with  it,  a  small  vessel 
like  our  boat  would  conu)  to  grief  at  onct'  on  entering.  Jiut  during 
a  few  minutes  only,  between  each  tide,  when  fhe  waters  on  both  sides 
of  the  Narrows  are  at  the  same  level,  is  it  possible  for  a  boat  or 
canoe  to  bo  taken  through. 

"  Peterson  was  th»>  only  one  of  us  who  had  ever  done  this,  so  we 
trusted  to  his  guidance.  There  was  no  wintl  when  we  startt'd  from 
the  landing,  and  we  piilled  down  stream  in  the  gathering  tbirkness. 
Towards  10  p.m.  we  remembered  we  had  no  fn'sii  water  with  us,  but 
Peters*>n  knew  a  spot  a  mile  ahead  of  us  where  we  could  got  it,  and 
as  it  was  the  only  opportunity  we  should  have,  we  pulled  along  as 
closely  to  the  north  shore  as  we  could,  and  h<'ard  l)v  and  bv  t.h(> 
sound  of  a  waterfall ;  so  with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  dark- 
ness, we  i>ulled  in,  landed,  and  tilled  a  bucket.  We  th(>n  resumed 
our  voyage.  We  were  all  rather  tired,  not  having  yet  recovered 
from  oiu'  climb  up  and  down  the  mountains.  Allen  and  Peterson 
were  more  used  \i[)  than  I  was,  so  they  each  took  a  little  nap  alter- 
nately, whilst  I  and  the  one  not  sleeping  rowed  down  the  channel  at 
a  moderate  rate.  We  had  the  Admiralty  chart  v.'ith  us;  I  hail 
studied  it  well,  and  although  it  was  very  dark,  I  could  just  make  out 
the  outlines  of  the  hills,  and  knew  tolerably  well  where  we  were. 

"  Here  Peterson,  who  was  rowing  with  me,  suddenly  exclaimed, 
'  Didn't  you  say  you  had  some  sardines  H  ' 

"  '  Yes.'  I  answered  ;  '  I  have  one  box  left.' 

"  '  Oh  !  let  us  have  them  theji ;  pray  do  ! '  he  cried. 

"  So  we  roused  up  Allen,  stopped  rowing,  and  let  our  boat  drift. 
Allen  and  I  had  some  bread  and  cheese  ;  Peterson  stuck  to  the  sar- 
dines. Some  of  you  know  of  old  with  what  avidity  one  takes  to  any, 
the  slightest,  change  of  diet  after  living  for  a  length  of  time  on 
one  monotonous  round  of  food.  So  it  was  with  Peterson  and  the 
sardines.  We  had  lit  some  pine  splinters,  which  burnt  up  and  gave 
us  good  light  to  eat  supper  by.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  man 
enjoy  anything  so  much  as  Peterson  did  those  little  fish.  He 
stopped  when  he  got  half  through,  but  that  was  only  his  modesty. 
We  begged  him  to  tinish  them,  and  he  did  so  ;  then  he  dozed  off  to 
sleep,  a  thoroughly  contented  man,  Allen  and  I  taking  to  the  oars 
again. 

•'  When  we  put  out  our  torches,  the  darkness  was  really  surprising. 
The  water  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  for  some  time,  until  our  eyes 
became  used  to  the  change,  we  could  not  see  the  faintest  outline  of 
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anything.      It    was    very    solemn,    almost    Icrrit'yiug;  there    was  uo 
sound  but  the  deep  breathing  of  Peterson  and  the  dip  of  our  oars. 

"  But  after  a  lime  I  eonld  again  see  the  dim  outline  of  the  hills, 
and  I  obHerv«Hl  with  much  satisfacrtion  that  they  sank  down  juat 
whoro  the  chart  (which  I  consulted,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  aid  of  a 
match)  showed  th<'  Narrows  Arm  came  in  from  the  north — for  I  knew 
that  the  gap  in  the  hills  indicated  this — so  wo  were  safe  to  go  on 
another  two  or  three  miles  farther. 

*'  Shortly  after  this,  a  ])ond  in  the  channel  l>rought  us  pretty  close 
to  the  north  8hr)re.  The  water  v/as  still  smooth,  like  glass.  Peter- 
son  was  still  aHt(>rn,  asleoj) ;  but  suddenly  ho  awoko,  and  with  a  start, 
and  cried  to  us,  '  Hush  !    Listen ! ' 

"  Then  he  sprang  to  my  seat,  seized  my  oar,  and  sang  out,  '  You 
take  the  helm.  Head  her  dead  ashore;  and  now,  Allen,  let  us  pull 
— pull  for  our  lives  ;  we  are  in  the  rapids  ! ' 

"There  was  no  time  to  discuss,  to  argue ;  he  was  our  captain,  and 
must  be  obeyed.  Moreover,  though  I  knew  he  was  in  error,  I  felt 
also  that  no  harm  could  come  of  doing  as  he  said  ;  so  dead  ashore 
wo  went  in  a  few  seconds,  bang  against  the  rocks.  When  wo  could 
light  some  gum-sticks,  we  perceived  we  had  got  to  a  mighty 
rough  landing  ;  but  we  did  manage  to  get  ashore  and  tie  up  the 
boat. 

"  '  Well,*  said  Pet<>rson,  '  thank  God  we  are  through  the  rapids  ;  but 
I  would  not  have  run  them  this  way,  knowingly,  for  all  you  could 
give  me.' 

*'  Said  I, '  No,  Peterson,  you  are  mistaken  ;  wo  aro  still  above  the 
rapids,  a  mile  or  more.' 

" '  No,  no,'  he  declared  ;  '  I  'm  not  mistaken.  Why,  when  I  awoke, 
they  were  roaring  all  avound  us  !  No  ;  we  slipped  in  unawares,  and, 
by  great  good  luck,  have  come  through  safely.  You  '11  see,  when  day- 
light comes,  where  we  are.* 

"It  was  then  about  2  a.m.  There  T'as  no  use  arguing  ;  the  morning 
would  settle  it,  so  we  turned  in. 

"  When  we  awoke,  Peterson  still  held  to  his  opinion ;  but  when 
day  broke,  one  look  around  convinced  him. 

"'Well,  boys,  I'm  wrong,' said  he;  '  how  could  I  have  been  so 
mistaken  ? ' 

" '  Nothing  more  natural,'  we  answered ;  '  you  were  probably 
dreaming  about  them,  and  when  you  awoke  we  were  pretty  close  in 
shore,  a  slight  breeze  had  sprung  up,  the  soughing  of  which  through 
the  tree-tops  sounded  to  you  like  rapids.' 

"  '  All  very  well,'  ho  continued  ;   '  but  what  made  me  mistake  it?  ' 
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and  111'  poinlt'ictl  (l('(<]t|_v.  '  I  li(iv(>  il.'  Hiiid  lie  lU  IiihI.  '  I  Unnw  now; 
il  \x;\H  thoHC  Nunlint's  !  ' 

"And  li(»  Hl\i»<li  to  ii  Hiiil  I  111')-  were  llii<  cmiHC  nl'  Ihh  crroi',  lull. 
Iiow  or  why  ho  never  t<x|tliiini'i|, 

"  Wliilwl.  I  ^;ol  hreiiUriiNl  reiulv.  I  lie  oIImt  two  rowed  down  lo  liavo 
A  Hiirvev,  and  tlu>v  loinid  Iroin  the  stiUe  of  the  tide  that  wo  Hhonid 
ho  iihle  ti>  niiike  the  |»nsHiine  hy  10  a.m.  When  thiil  lime  eiiine  w«) 
loaded  the  hoat  and  rowed  down,  landin^f  again  jiihI.  altove  Iho 
dang'erons  i>aii,  for  I'elci'Hon  to  ^;ive  me  a,  "'ood  viow  ol'  Iho 
KajiidN,  and  lo  |ioint  out  lo  me  exiielly  wiial.  I  had  to  do;  for  I 
was  lo  lie  Hle(>rHman,  Ninee  he  and  Allen  were  n  m-c  ahle  at.  the  oars 
than  I  was. 

"  It  was  nee(>Nsarv  fi>r  hh  to  ^o  throu^jh  with  the  very  hisl.  of  the 
tide,  JhhI  liel'on'  it.  Iiirmd;  it'  we  miHNed,  then  we  Klionid  have  to 
wail  lor  another  twelve  hour,'*. 

"  UelwetMi  the  rocky  walls  that  forme. I  the  siileR  of  the  channel  a.t 
its  narrowest  ])arl.  the  water  swept  alon^;  at  a  lrem(>n<lons  paee — 
bIrtoU,  de<>p,  and  nnhroken.  This  smooth  water  eoiiliiuied  for  altont 
one  hniidreii  yards,  when  it  (>nded  in  a.  hoiling  sur^'O,  which  wa.H  tho 
r(>al  ptnnt  of  danger. 

"  •  Keep  luM'  111  the  Mack  water  as  long  as  yon  can  ;  ami  wIkmi  wo 
get  into  Iho  hreakeis.  we  ninst  jnst  pnll  through  ami  lake  no  notice 
of  any  soaa  that  may  come  on  hoard.* 

"Those  were  IVlerson's  injniictions.  So,  when  tho  favonrahio 
moment  came,  we  pulled  slowly  into  the  inid<lle  of  the  paiSsa.go.  and 
1  headed  iicr  as  directed. 

"  *  Now,  p\ill  all  yon  can  ! '  I  cricil  ;  and  almost  before  I  know  it  wo 
won?  in  tho  btMling  sniyos,  and  hoyond  thorn,  and  had  only  a  very 
slight  wotting. 

"Then,  after  drawing  a  long  breath  or  two,  wo  pnrsnod  our 
journey.  Wo  ronndod  tho  north  end  of  Seocholt  INMiinsnla,  getting 
a  good  viow  of  Jorvis  Inlot  lo  tho  north,  whcr«>  tho  sconery  must  bo 
very  grand  indeed,  judging  fnnn  the  glim[>so  wo  had. 

'•  Turning  siuitli,  down  Aganiomnon  Channel,  we  had  Nolson 
Island  on  our  right,  and  wo  wont  ashoro  on  it  for  dinner. 

"About  t  p.m.  wo  got  to  Malaspina  Strait,  having  Tcxada  Island 
on  its  other  side:  wo  had  a  long  pull  across  in  smooth  water.  Tho 
north  coast  of  Tcxada  is  very  precipitous  ;  there  was  absolutely  no 
boach.  Wo  had  to  row  along  it  for  miles  before  we  could  find  a 
place  to  haul  tho  boat  ashoro,  and  oven  then  we  bad  to  lift  her 
bodily  on  to  the  rocks,  prop  her  up  as  well  as  we  could,  and  in  her 
wo  had  to  sloop  that  night,  for  I  declare  there  was  not  a  bit  of  level 
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ground  liii'^^c  oiioti^^h  f»»r   nn  to   lit'  down  «tii ;  n  morn  ni^^j^i'd  nmni  T 
novcr  Haw. 

"Now,  if  waH  vi>ry  iiii|)(*rlaiit.  Mini  wn  hIimmIiI  liy  Hdtii)'  rncatiH  n>iu^li 
Nariainio  iicxl,  day,  iih  iJui  Ht<>aui(>r  l«d't,  f«»r  Victoria  ♦•arlv  f.lin  t'ollowin^ 
inoriiiii^';  and,  if  w<<  niiNHnrl  hor,  wo  Nlioidd  lii<  dniaini'd  a  wcnk.  Wo 
niado  a  Hfarf,  MMMcfom,  l»ofi>r<'  dayli^ld.,  rowing/  down  fo  tlio  HoiiMiorii 
lioiiit,  of  'I'oxiidii.,  whore  wo  wont.  iiHlioro  for  looaMimt.  And  now  wo 
had  to  rroH<4  tho  (jiiilf  of  (loor^ia,  and  wind,  if  wo  did  not  ^ot  too 
niiicli  of  if,  wiiH  what  wan  wantod.  Wo  Htartod  rf»win',,  nf>t  k«'0|iiti>^ 
tho  direct  coiirHo  for  Nanaioio,  and  ho  lon^thonin^  the  distanctt^  wo 
had  to  ^o ;  loit  wo  thought  it  wiHo  to  hii^  tho  coantH  of  ((iiHr|Miti  and 
tlio  ({allinac  iHJandH,  wlu^ro  wo  coidd  land  if  llio  Itroc/o  h(!<;anio  too 
airon^. 

"  Hooii  II.  |»loaHant  vcind  Hpranj^  up  from  tlio  nortli-wost.  Tl.i  , 
oxacily  Hiiitod  for  our  port,  but  aH  wo  woro  hcadinj^,  it  was  on  our 
b<>ani,and  itholpod  uh  ioit  littlo;  at  tho  namo  tinio  making  tho  motion 
vory  iniploiiHant  and  tint  rowing  ardooiiH. 

"'  What  do  you  Bay,  l)oyH  ? '  ankod  I'otorwon.  'It  is  goinj^  to  l>o 
fino,  1  'm  Huro.  Hhall  wo  run  hor  Htraixht  lor  Nanaiino,  i  i  tako  tho 
olianooH?  ' 

"'You  iiavon't  had  a  Hardino  tluH  niornitiK.  Iiavo  you?'  quoriod 
Allon. 

"  'No  Huch  luck  !  '  from  PoterH(»n. 

"'Tlion  thoro 'h  no  foar.' 

"  Wo  doclarod  wo  woro  willing  ;  and  ho  up  went  our  wail,  in  canio  our 
oarH,  and  wo  woro  Hoon  howling  along  merrily  with  tho  wind  doad  aft. 

"  Tho  wottthor  kopt  fino,  sure  enough,  hut  tho  wind  incroasod  and 
incroasod.  Thoro  was,  howovor,  nothing  for  it  now  hut  to  koop 
before  it.  Our  littlo  bark  fairly  flew  through  tho  water,  Bhij)ping 
none.  Often  enough,  it  seemed  that  the  angry  waves  which  followed 
us  must  come  over  jier  stern  ;  but  she  rode  over  them  all.  It  was 
quite  exciting.  We  did  not  talk  much,  but  sat  watching  the  foaming 
Hoas  that  were  pursuing  uh,  and  marking  the  distant  points  of  shore 
which  wo  were  so  rapidly  passing. 

•'  So  about  11  a.m.  we  rounded  a  point,  and  were  in  smooth  water  ; 
and  before  noon  we  were  walking  the  streets  of  Nanaimo,  well 
pleased  to  have  so  quickly  accomplished  the  crossing  of  the  Gtdf, 
which  wo  quite  expected  would  take  us  all  that  day  and  the  following 
night. 

"  In  a  few  honrs  Peterson  had  found  his  Indian,  had  liought  his 
supplies,  and  was  on  his  wti.y  back  to  the  mine.  The  last  shout  to 
him  as  he  left  was — 
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** '  Havo  yow  n'lm'inlu'n'il  io  ji^ot  houio  Hiinliiios  ?  ' 

"  And  lUM-oHs  tho  aviiUt  ciiiiio  the  cbocry  rosponso — 

"  '  Yo\i  >M't  !  • 

"  Nfxi  iliiy  Alh'n  and  I  took  i\w  stoamor  for  Victoria  and  homo. 

"  Now,"  said  o\ir  friend,  in  ooncluHion,  *'  that  'h  tho  sort  of  cxpcrionce 
wliii'h  haH  to  lit'  j;ono  thi'ou|j;h  in  British  Oolmnbia  in  t'xidoriu^ 
fresh  country  or  in  prospecting  for  niincralH.  Is  it.  wonderful,  then, 
that  it  tiiko8  8o  h>n^  to  discover  those  rich  ^ohUniines  which  wo 
helieve  the  conntrv  to  he  full  of?" 

Wo  all  thanked  this  ^^food  friend  for  his  interestinij:  narrative, 
and,  lookini^  acr«»NH  to  the  mountains  where  ht<  had  exj)eriencod  those 
adventu  vs — (hev  were  now  growiui*  warm  in  the  afternoon  lij^ht — wo 
fidt  that  now  they  had  other  interests  in  our  I'ycp  besides  their 
ht>a\ity. 

Only  human  interest  is  wanted  to  miike  many  of  those  mountains 
in  AVestern  America  as  admiraUlo  and  as  loveable  as  most  of  the 
Swiss  peaks  are. 

Returnini,'  that  afternoon,  we  encountered  the  first  and  only  snake 
I  saw  durinjx  that  visit  to  Canada.  I  remember  it  well,  for  I  broke 
my  ]iet  umbrella  in  two,  foolishly  m;  kiu^  a  blow  at  it;  and  it  was 
a  pericitiy  harmless  anake,  too. 

N»'xt  day  we  walked  aom«>  distance  throujjfh  the  city  to  tho  south- 
west.  Hero  we  saw  much  cleariuijf  i?oin^  on.  Evidences  of  burninjif 
were  all  around  us,  which  brought  up  the  subjt'ct  of  the  gi*eat  fire 
in  June  188(i.  We  had  with  us  two  or  three  Vancouver  friends 
that  day.  One  was  a  Mr.  SuHy.  He  had  known  and  lived  in  tho 
first  Vancouver  City.  He  was  there  during  the  awful  fire,  and  lost 
his  all  thot  day.  He  to'd  us  all  about  the  terrible  disaster;  how, 
on  that  di'ead  Sundav,  June  13th,  1886 — Pentecost  Sunday  it  was, 
too — the  infant  city  was  destroyed. 

He  said  that  he  hal  just  returned  from  church.  A  pl<>asaut  breeze 
was  blowing  in  the  open,  thoiigh  in  sheltered  spots  tlie  heat  and 
dryness  was  most  oppressive.  At  1  p.m.  the  wind  increased,  the 
s?noke  that  was  always  rising  from  the  burning  bush  aroiind  the  city 
was  deusei,  the  air  was  hotter.  It  carried  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke 
before  it.  He  had  lain  down  to  read,  when  someone,  rapping  on 
his  door,  cried  out,  "The  town's  a-fire  !  It  v»fill  be  swept  away  !  " 
Running  out,  he  saw  the  air  was  filled  with  flying  cinders,  whilst  in 
t'.e  distance  there  was  a  roar  and  crackling — portentous  and  unmis- 
takeable. 

In  eveiT  direction,  people  were  tlying  with  boxes,  bedding,  books, 
and  all  things  portable,  down  towards  the  sea.     Waggons  were  being 
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liiiHUly  l()a<l*>(1,  liorHt'H  in  their  fri^'ht  wen-  ri-Htiv*',  jilildnj^.  Ho 
liiiHfily  r<>UH»'<l  IiIh  luM^'lilxmrH  to  lluiir  danger,  Heizcil  n  ti-w  papei'H, 
jitid  hurricfl  down  ilu;  Htrcot. 

liy  that  tinu)  the  llameH  were  in  niglit.  They  U^apl  In. in  l)h)ck  to 
bU)ck,  from  hoiiHc  t»>  liouHf,  lici(ing  tht-m  up  on  their  wny.  Th((  air 
Hoetned  to  Ite  on  lire.  The  I'uriouH  wind  wliirltd  tie-  live  oinhtTH 
aloft  and  Hh(»wered  tiiein  aroinul  before  its  courHc  'I'le-  lieat  waH  ho 
intonso  that  eaeh  linihling  Heenied  to  hurHt  into  llanu-  HpontaneouHly, 
even  before  the  (b'vaHtatin^j  tint  reached  it,  whilst  |m'o|i|(«  lunnin^; 
for  their  liv«'H,  with  clothes  and  boddini;  on  timir  Itaekn,  actually 
took  fire  as  they  ruHhed  ah)ng.  Most  people  dn»|iptHl  their  IturdouH, 
fleeing  for  their  lives;  ho  the  streotn  wert^  ntrevvn  with  bags  and 
bundles,  many  of  them  on  fire.  People  Htumbled  and  fell,  gaHping 
for  breath;  then  up  and  on  again.     Some  did  not  rise  again. 

Mr.  Sully  had  just  time  to  note  all  this  ;  then,  looking  back,  he 
Haw  bin  own  houso  and  his  neighbour'H  were  wrapped  in  llame, 
whilst  on  every  wide  the  fin;  was  burning  furiously.  The  hfat  was 
so  intense,  fanned  as  it  was  by  the  furious  gale  into  an  incandescent 
sea,  that  the  whole  area  of  the  town  was  soon  abUize,  and  in  one 
short  hour  there  was  no  building  standing. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  well  removed  from  all  other 
buildings,  was  on  fire,  and  consumed,  too,  within  ten  minutes  of  its 
bell  ceasing  to  ring  for  the  usual  Sunday-school.  So  sudden  was 
the  sweep  of  fire,  that  the  little  boy  was  calmly  ringing  when  his 
mother,  flying  for  her  life,  dragged  him  away. 

•'  We — all  that  could  of  us,"  continued  Mr.  Sully,  "  rushed  down  to 
the  shore  to  get  afloat  by  some  means;  that  was  our  only  chance  of 
escape.  The  sea  was  very  rough  for  Burrard  Inlet.  A  regular  surf 
beat  upon  the  shore,  rendering  embarking  very  difficult.  We  reached 
the  wharf  at  last,  near  which  the  steamer  Hubert  Dunsmidr  was  an- 
chored, and  someht)AV — I  hardly  know  how — got  on  board.  On  to 
her  decks  the  fugitives  crowded  from  every  direction.  Women  and 
children,  sobbing  from  fright  and  excitement,  the  children  bearing 
their  little  treasures,  dolls — and  some  of  them  had  pet  birds  and 
dogs. 

"  Here  another  difficulty  ai'ose.  Steam  was  down  in  the  vessel's 
boilers ;  the  wind  might  change  at  any  moment,  and  the  flames  reach 
her,  when  all  would  be  lost.  Then  a  cry  rose  from  the  cajitain,  '  In 
the  house  on  deck  are  stowed  forty  kegs  of  powder !  '  Axes  were 
called  for,  bulkheads  broken  down,  the  people  shouted,  and  brave 
men  flung  the  powder  overboard. 

"A.    last   they   got   up   steam,   and   we   crossed   to   Moody ville. 
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Whou  wo  j?i)t  there,  the  people  rocoivod  us  joyously ;  tlioy  thought 
wo  wore  a  ploasure  party,  an  'excursion.'  For  thou^'h  thoy  had  soon 
the  snioko  aud  fin«  over  at  Vancouvor  City,  it  was  such  a  very  usual 
si^'ht  that  they  had  not  imagined  anything  dreadful  had  occurred. 
But  whon  thoy  understood  the  truth,  thoy  made  every  effort  t) 
alloviato  our  distress,  to  do  good  to  those  thus  thrown  on  their  hos- 
pitality. 

"During  the  evening  I  went  back  again  to  see  what  could  bo  done, 
and  view  the  dreadful  havoc  made  in  so  short  a  time.  The  ruined 
streets  were  crowded  with  all  the  roughs  about  the  country,  holding 
high  revelry.  By  the  lurid  light  of  the  yet  flaming  ih'hris,  thoy 
hunted  for  plunder.  Whiskey  casks  which  had  escaped  the  burning 
were  rolled  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  broached.  Their  contents 
increased  the  madness  of  the  rough,  wild  crowd.  With  the  post- 
master I  searched  the  ruins  of  his  office.  The  safe  was  filled  with 
carbonized  papers ;  the  silver  and  gold  coin  had  run  together.  Five 
or  six  dead  bodies  were  found  close  by,  burnt  almost  to  an  undis- 
tinguishable  mass.  I  myself  picked  up  a  dainty  lady's  boot,  burnt 
from  the  foot  of  a  poor  little  woman  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  flames 
just  ther-^. 

"  The  Hastings  Mills  were  saved,  so  was  the  manager's  house,  by 
dint  of  indefatigable  exertions  on  the  part  of  those  who  worked  at  it, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Clinton,  the  Episcopal  clergyman,  Mr.  Hamilton  of  the 
C.P.R.,  amongst  them.  Mrs.  Alexander,  the  manager's  wife,  with 
courage  of  which  few  are  capable,  refused  to  flee.  The  husband  was 
away  from  home,  and  she  determined  to  fight  the  flames  and  con- 
quered. 

"  Another  man  I  knew  quite  well,  *  Commodore '  Johnson,  and  a 
friend  of  his,  had  helped  their  poor  unfortunate  friends  about  their 
business  place  until  they  could  do  no  more,  then  started  for  their  home 
near  False  Creek  Bridge,  but  on  their  way  the  fiery  blast  overtook 
them  ;  they  had  to  bow  to  it,  but  seeing  a  heap  of  sand  or  ashes  in  a 
hollow  place,  they  sank  on  it,  face  downwards,  grovelling  as  far 
into  the  heap  as  possible  ;  there  they  lay,  the  fire  passing  over 
them.  Their  clothing  caught  fire  many  times,  but  they  contrived, 
again  and  again,  to  put  each  other  out,  and  after  nearly  an  hour  of 
this  agony,  they  escaped  with  their  lives,  and,  staggering  home,  were 
for  weeks  disabled. 

"  One  lady  took  refuge  on  a  scow,  a  sort  of  barge,  which  drifted 
under  a  Chinese  laundry.  The  laundry  caught  fire,  and  all  on  board 
the  scow  made  up  their  minds  that  they  were  lost.  This  lady 
calmly  sat  there,  waiting  for  death,  until  her  clothes  were  alight. 
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Tlien  gomeono  caught  her  up  and  put  her  in  the  water,  which  was 
very  deep,  and  there  they  held  her  till  a  small  boat  came  and  took 
them  off.  Probably  twelve  persons  fell  victims  to  the  Are,  and  a  vast 
number  were  fearfully  burned. 

"  This  happened  on  Sunday  afternoon.  By  six  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning,  teams  were  at  work  bringing  fresh  lumber  for  rebuilding. 
By  Tuesday  morning  numbers  of  houses  and  stores  were  roofed, 
and  by  night  were  occupied.  Within  a  week,  with  comparatively 
little  outside  help,  Vancouver  City  had  arisen  from  its  ashes,  in  a 
more  or  less  crippled  condition.  Everyone  was  practically  ruined 
when  the  week  l)egan.  Tools,  clothing,  stores  of  provisions,  all  were 
gone,  and  yet,  if  you  had  gone  there  on  the  Saturday  night,  you 
could  have  procured  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Tou  could 
have  had  hotel  accommodation,  too. 

"Talk  of  British  pluck,  indeed,  who  that  has  seen  Vancouver  City, 
and  knows  its  history,  can  doubt  icp  " 

Another  little  trip  wo  made  one  evening,  without  the  ladies,  was 
to  the  Chinese  village  on  Coal  Harbour. 

Here  wan  gathered  a  multitude  of  little  huts  and  shacks  of  all 
kinds,  built  of  every  sort  of  materials.  There  were  passages  between 
them,  just  wide  enough  to  traverse  in  single  file. 

We  went  into  some  of  the  huts,  and  found  out  how  John  China- 
man was  living.  Cooking  was  going  on  all  over  the  place.  We 
noticed  that  they  seemed  to  be  very  cleanly  about  the  process,  too ; 
here  one  man  was  peeling  potatoes,  putting  them  into  a  vessel  of 
clean  water  as  he  did  them ;  there  another  man  was  frving  them. 
They  looked  as  if  they  had  been  done  by  a  French  cook.  There 
was  rice  in  snowy  heaps.  Men  were  sitting  round  with  little  bowls 
full  of  it,  which  they  ate  with  chop-sticks,  picking  occasionally  from 
small  saucers  bits  of  fish  and  meat,  which  looked  nice  enough. 

We  saw  some  small  cakes  which  another  had  been  baking,  and 
various  other  cooked  provisions;  but  what  struck  us  as  most  re- 
markable was  that  all  had  clean  handstand  faces,  and  soap  and  water 
was  in  constant  use  amongst  them. 

There  was  a  large-sized  store  amongst  the  shanties.  The  man 
who  ran  it  was  a  pleasant-looking  fellow,  dressed  in  English  style. 
He  spoke  our  language  fairly  well.  He  went  about  with  us,  explain- 
ing what  we  saw ;  talked  to  his  countrymen,  who  received  us  quite 
politely,  with  smiles  and  offers  of  everything  they  fancied  we  should 
like  in  the  way  of  eatables. 

One  party  of  Celestials  were  playing  cards,  something  like  ours ; 
another  man  sat  on  his  bed  strumming  a  Chinese  guitar ;  many  were 
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smoking  cigarett'^is.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  one  man  there  who 
was  drunk  or  ihe  worse  for  opium,  and  we  left  that  village  very 
much  impressed  with  the  decent  look  of  those  Pagans,  Mr.  Selby 
remarking  to  me,  "  Would  that  our  '  so-called  '  Christian  peasantry 
were  as  quiet  and  as  well-behaved  as  these  heathens  are." 

We  only  saw  one  party  of  Chinese  ladies  in  Vancouver.  They 
could  not  be  called  good  looking,  according  to  our  notions.  They 
were  walking  by  the  Gorge,  and  were  quite  resplendent.  Their  outer 
dress  was  some  stiff  and  shiny  material  of  a  sombre  hue,  looking  like 
indiarubber  sheeting ;  ^but  their  heads  and  feet  were  very  highly 
decorated.  They  carried  paper  parasols  of  gaudy  colours,  and  as  we 
passec  them,  greeted  the  English  ladies  with  many  smiles  and  nods, 
"  Just  like  the  Mandarin  dolls  we  have  at  home,"  so  Maggie  said. 
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Advantages  of  Vancouver  City. — Harbourage. — The  C.P.ll. — Pacific  Routes. — 
Native  Produce. — Its  People  and  Past  History. — Immense  Knergy  Displayed. 
— What  it  has  Become. — Its  Certain  Future. — Leaving  with  Regret. — Find- 
ing the  Baggage-master. — His  Nonchalance. — Politeness  Disdained. — I  try 
Rudeness. — And  with  Success. —  How  to  get  your  Baggage  Checked  in 
Canada. — Port  Moody. — Through  the  Glorious  Woods. — Arrival  at  New  West- 
minster.— The  Colonial  Hotel. — A  Decent  Waiter  and  a  Good  Dinner. — 
About  the  City. — Its  Institutions  and  Business. — Charming  Homes. — Indians 
Fishing. — Beautiful  Scenery. — I  sit  Sketching  by  the  Roadside. — The  Passers- 
by. — Festivity  in  Prospect. 

The  people  of  Vancouver  City  have  much  to  be  proud  of,  and  are 
justified  in  boasting.  Its  natural  advantages  are  very  great ;  no 
finer  site  could  have  been  chosen  for  a  commercial  town.  They  have 
in  Burrard  Inlet  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  harbours  possible, 
and  in  English  Bay  they  have  a  roadstead  with  the  best  of  anchorage, 
which  a  short  breakwater  will  make  into  as  good  a  harbour  as  that 
inbidc  the  inlet.  False  Creek,  running  up  behind,  or  south  of  the 
town,  can  with  a  little  dredging  be  made  a  good  harbour  too,  so 
that,  as  far  as  the  shipping  interest  is  concerned,  it  could  hardly  be 
improved. 

Then,  take  the  geographical  position  of  this  young  city.  It  is  the 
western  terminus  of  the  longest  unbroken  line  of  railway  in  exis- 
tense,  which  reaches  absolutely  from  ocean  to  ocean,  being  the 
shortest  and  easiest  route  across  America,  and  decidedly  the  most 
desirable  one  to  travel  by,  owing  as  much  to  the  way  passengers' 
comforts  are  attended  to,  as  to  the  grand  scenery  on  the  route.  It 
passes  across  the  richest  farming  and  ranching  country  that  lies 
"out  of  doors." 
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From  this  city  China,  Japan,  and  our  Eastern  possessions  can 
be  reached  more  quickly  and  pleasantly  than  by  any  other  route. 
Already  lines  of  British-built  steamships  are  plying  regularly  between 
Vancourer  and  the  East,  the  British  and  Canadian  Governments 
joining  in  handsomely  subsidizing  these  lines  of  steamers,  which 
proves  that  the  authorities  are  alive  to  the  value  of  the  routes. 

Coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  fish,  cattle,  timber,  and  minerals  of  many 
descriptions  are  the  natural  and  practically  inexhaustible  products 
of  the  country  of  which  this  city  aims  to  be  the  commercial  capital. 
Agricultural  i)roducts,  of  sufficient  amount  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants,  are  grown  without  difficulty.  There  is  ample  room 
for  the  cultivation  of  everything  that  can  be  needed  for  ages  tc 
come.  The  climate  is  everything  that  is  desirable.  What  more  can 
be  required  to  insure  the  success  and  unbounded  prosperity  of  this 
city  ?    To  crown  all,  the  British  flag  floats  over  the  country. 

With  these  advantages,  it  only  needs  that  the  possessors  of  them 
shall  be  men  of  energy,  resource,  courage,  "  live  men,"  as  they  say 
there. 

Surely  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  that.  Judging  of  the 
future  of  this  place  from  its  past,  one  may  naturally  expect  that 
in  a  few  years,  a  very  few,  it  will  be  the  chief  commercial  city 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"  Vancouver  City's  past !  Why,  it  has  no  past,"  raethinks  I  hear 
someone  observe.  "  It  is  but  two  years  old ;  how  can  it  have  a 
history,  a  past  ?  " 

True  enough,  to  our  old-country  notions;  but  let  me  observe 
that,  into  these  two  years  a  life's  history  has  been  crowded.  Three 
years  ago  the  site  of  the  city  of  Vancouver  was  forest,  dense,  im- 
penetrable, primeval  forest.  I  have  already  explained  what  such 
forest  is,  like  that  which  still  surrounds  the  place.  This  forest  was 
cut  down,  and  amidst  the  vast  jumble  of  stumps  and  logs  a  little 
town  was  built,  principally  of  wood. 

In  June,  1886,  it  was  burnt  down,  obliterated.  In  June  1887, 
there  was  a  flourishing  city  there,  with  regular  railway  and  shipping 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Wharves,  docks,  ware- 
houses, foundries,  factories,  public  institutions,  had  been  built,  and 
first-rate  stores,  many  hotels — said  to  be  first-rate — numbers  of  really 
good  private  houses,  and  miles  of  good  roads  and  side-walks. 
Water-works,  sewage,  gas,  electric  light  had  been  planned,  and  many 
miles  of  public  roads  surveyed. 

In  June,  1888,  every  appliance  of  the  most  advanced  civilization 
could  be  found  there.     There  were  eighteen  miles  of  graded  streets^ 
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twenty-four  miles  of  excellent  side-walks.  The  seweraj^'e  of  the  city 
was  completed  •,  the  Capilnno  Water- "Works  Company  would  shortly 
be  delivering  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  purest  water.  The 
el'  <;tric  light  was  everywhere,  so  was  gas  ;  a  perfect  system  of  tele- 
phonic communication  existed.  In  the  outskirts  uiany  miles  of  really 
good  roads  had  been  cut  out  of  the  forest  and  graded,  giving  charm- 
ing drives  around  the  end  of  the  peninsula  on  which  the  city  is 
built,  round  the  Government  Reserve,  which  is  the  Public  Park,  and 
round,  too,  and  along  English  Bay,  the  whole  being  called  Stanley 
Park. 

During  the  past  year  hundreds  of  good  dwelling-houses  have  been 
built,  and  many  superb  '"usiness  buildings.  Blocks  of  stores  and 
shops  have  been  finished.  There  are  Lord  Durham's,  Lord  Elphin- 
stone's  blocks,  Lady  Stephen's  block  of  brick,  Vanhorne's  granite 
block,  Sir  Donald  Smith's,  the  New  York,  Van  Brencar,  and  many 
others.  There  is  the  C.P.R.  Hotel,  the  "  Hotel  Vancouver."  There 
are  lines  of  wharf  where  ocean  steamers  lie,  and  many  institutions, 
churches,  and  schools. 

In  June  1886  the  inhabitants  were  a  few  hundreds  only  ;  in  June 
1888  they  were  at  least  8,000. 

So,  am  I  not  right  in  declaring  that  the  inhabitants  of  Vancouver 
have  something  to  be  proud  of  in  their  now  foui'-y ear-old  city  ?  And 
have  they  not  a  right  to  brag  of  what  they  have  done  in  so  short  a 
time  ?  And  ought  we  not  to  feel  satisfied  that  those  who  have  done 
so  much  will  do  still  more  in  the  immediate  future? 

With  all  its  advantages  of  situation,  trade,  and  connections,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  future  of  Vancouver  City  will  come  up 
to  and  surpass  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  live 
there  and  believe  in  it.  (Mind,  I  am  writing  of  the  time  when  I  was 
there  ;  but  now,  in  1890,  I  hear  that  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
have  already  been  fulfilled,  and  I  am  on  the  point  of  starting  again 
to  see  the  results  for  myself.) 

Such  thoughts  as  these  filled  our  minds  comitantly  when  we  were 
in  the  place  ;  such  ideas  pervaded  everyone's  mind  whom  we  met,  it 
was  quite  evident,  and  I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  no  one  could  stay 
a  week  in  that  place  without  feeling  convinced  that  such  a  people  as 
inhabit  it  are  really  "alive,"  and  will  make  a  big  mark  in  the 
world  at  no  very  distant  date. 

So,  when  the  time  arrived  for  us  to  leave  that  ambitious  little  city, 
and  we  had  to  pack  up  our  belongings  and  make  ready  for  a  start, 
we  did  so  with  regret.  We  had  made  acquaintance  with  so  many 
friendly  people,  it  was  hard  to  say  "  good-bye." 
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We  could  not  much  regret  the  Le  Grand  House,  the  manager  of 
which  did  not  even  shake  hands  all  round  at  parting.  Mrs.  Black, 
'he  proprietess,  did  not  speak  one  word  to  any  of  us  during  all  our 
stay.  We  paid  our  bills  and  left.';  no  one  but  the  Scotch  bar-tender 
having  the  decency  to  ofEer  to  help  us  get  our  trunks  down  from  ou"* 
rooms.  He  kindly  gave  a  hand,  going  with  us  to  the  depot,  to  see 
ufc  o£E. 

How  can  such  people  hope  to  make  hotel-keeping  pay  r*  (N.B. — 
Since  we  left  we  hpard  thut  Mrs.  Black  had  "  sold  out,"  that  some 
very  decent  old-country  paople  have  taken  that  hotel,  and  that  it  is 
much  improved.  All  I  can  say  is,  if  they  "  run  it "  properly — as  an 
English  country  inn  is  run,  for  instance — a  first-rate  business  can  be 
done,  I  'm  sure.) 

When  you  are  quite  ready  to  start  on  a  journey  by  train  in  any 
part  of  America,  when  your  trunks  and  bundles  are  at  the  station, 
and  you  believe  you  have  half  an  hour  to  spare  before  the  cars  leave, 
don't  flatter  yourself  you  will  be  in  time.  Ten  to  one,  just  at  the 
last,  there  will  be  a  hitch.    It  was  so  with  us. 

This  is  what  befell  us  at  Vancouver  Station.  We  got  there  fullj 
an  hour  before  the  train  was  due  to  start,  and  had  our  baggage  at 
the  proper  place.  There  ai*e  no  porters  there,  like  we  have,  only  a 
"  baggage  master." 

The  first  thing  was  to  find  him  out,  for  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  rule  about  uniform.  Sometimes  railway  men  wear  some 
article  of  dress  that  yo?  can  recognize  them  by,  sometimes  they 
don't ;  the  man  here  didn't.  When  we  discovered  him,  we  waited 
till  he  appeared  to  be  at  leisure,  then  said  politely,  "We  should 
like  to  have  our  baggage  checked."  He  made  no  reply,  yet  I  'm  sure 
he  heard  us.  After  a  time,  we  appealed  to  him  again,  and  again — 
like  "  Brer  Eabbit,"  "  he  kept  on  saying  nothing." 

Some  other  people  came,  to  whom  he  attended  quickly.  We  spoke 
again ;  naturally  I  began  to  get  annoyed. 

I  said,  "  Look  here,  Mister,  can  we  have  this  baggage  checked  ?  " 

Slowly  and  solemnly,  as  if  he  had  but  just  noticed  that  there  was 
a  party  of  English  people  waiting  on  his  leisure,  he  answered, 
"  Guess  you  caan." 

Then  more  time  passed.  We  wanted  to  get  done,  to  go  into  the 
city  to  say  "  good-bye  "  to  one  more  friend,  but  this  baggage-man 
would  not  be  hurried,  that  was  clear.  He  was  either  deplorably 
stupid,  or  else  he  wished  to  show  his  independent  spirit  to  a  party  of 
English  aristocrats,  as  they  think  all  must  be  who  dress  decently  or 
act  politely.     I  incline  to  the  latter  view. 
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By  and  by  a  man  came  with  a  heap  of  baggage  to  be  checked, 
went  up  to  Mr.  Baggage-master,  shouting — 

"  Now  then,  Bobs,  check  them  things  right  off  to  Winnipeg.  I 
got  to  go  up  town  agin  ;  come  hurry  up ! "  When,  behold,  he  had 
his  things  checked  instantly. 

So  then  I  shouted  out  to  him,  "  Look  here,  Governor,  I  want  to  be 
off  too  ;  just  checl*  those  things  quickly,  will  you  ?  "  At  the  same 
time  I  pushed  my  pass  under  his  nose. 

He  altered  his  style  immediately,  on  seeing  that  magic  slip  of 
paper.  He  gazed  at  it,  took  it  in  his  hand,  called  a  friend  to  him,  and 
they  read  it  over,  word  by  word ;  then  they  turned  it  over,  read  the 
remarks  made  on  the  back — and  this  I  may  observe  by  the  way,  though 
all  passes  are  alike  with  the  exception  of  the  name  and  destination. 
Then  the  idea  seemed  suddenly  to  strike  him  that  he  had  better  be 
attentive ;  so  he  held  out  his  hand,  "  Why,  how  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Roper  ?    Have  you  some  baggage  to  check  ?  " 

I  said,  "  Certainly  I  have ;  1  have  been  waiting  on  you  half  an 
hour,  you  know." 

"  Why  didn't  you  show  your  pass  ?  I  would  have  attended  on  you 
right  away." 

"  Because  I  did  not  wish  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  you,  you 
seemed  so  very  busy.  Besides,  I  did  think  that  in  this  blessed 
country,  where  everyone  is  free  and  equal,  and  such  very  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  strangers  travelling,  that  it  would  not  need  for  me  to 
show  authority  to  get  such  a  little  bit  of  attention  as  I  wanted.  I 
have  always  shown  my  pass  before  and  had  immediate  notice  taken. 
It  is  the  first  time  on  the  C.P.R.  that  I  have  suffered  thus  ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  see  that  it  requires  something  special  to  insure  polite- 
ness even  on  this  line  of  railway." 

"  Oh,  pardon,  I  vcas  very  busy  ;  but  I  '11  do  it  now." 

And  he  did  prett;'  quickly,  and  helped  to  get  us  in  the  train,  and 
was  quite  humble  as  we  said  good-bye  to  him. 

I  said,  "  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"In  the  old  country,  you  mean?  Oh,  from  Loiidon."  And  I 
don't  think  any  of  us  thought  any  the  better  of  him  for  that. 

It  was  too  late  now  to  go  into  town,  so  we  all  got  out  on  to  the 
platform  of  the  car,  and  sat  there  ruminating. 

Then  "  on  time  "  we  started  east  again,  along  by  the  edge  of 
Burrard  Inlet,  past  Hastings  Sav-mill,  on  to  Port  Moody,  and  there 
we  left  the  sea  behind  us.  The  next  salt  water  that  our  eyes  would 
look  on  we  hoped  would  be  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

We  stopped  at  Port  Moody  for  half  an  hour.      The  conductor  and 
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train  hands  got  off  and  sat  on  a  log  in  a  row  beside  the  track.  Some 
people  came  out  of  the  shanties  near  and  did  the  same,  but  no  one 
Bpoke ;  they  just  sat  there  silently.  Then,  by  and  by,  the  conductor 
got  up  and  shouted,  "  All  aboid !  "  and  wo  went  on  again. 

We  now  passed  through  some  deep  dense  British  Cci'mbian 
forest,  a  narrow  way  having  been  cut  through  it  wide  enough  only 
for  the  train  to  pass.  One  could  perhaps  appreciate  the  grandeur  of 
the  bush  bet*  r  herr  '^\an  tny where  we  had  been,  because  trayelHng 
along  a  trail  n  f>,..  is  ujh  laborious  work;  your  attention  is  ao 
taken  up  with  *)!U>?  ,  logs,  jumping  from  root  to  root,  tearing 
through  ferns  at  aoas,  t^;lt  when  you  do  think  of  looking  around, 
it  is  generally  with  a  vei^  ^>oor  appreciation  of  anything  but  the 
trouble  it  all  is. 

But,  trayelling  comfortably  in  a  cushioned  railway  carriage, 
slowly,  very  slowly,  with  frequent  stops,  between  these  rows  of  grand 
pines  and  cedars,  one  seemed  better  able  to  realize  their  size  and 
beauty,  could  admire  the  glorious  masses  of  ferns  and  mosses,  and 
could  enjoy  at  its  full  value  the  luxuriance,  wealth,  and  grandeur  of 
the  vegetation  on  every  side. 

It  was  onl;-  a  short  journey.  We  were  detained  but  a  few  minutes 
at  a  junction,  then  passed  shoitly  after  on  to  a  branch  line  leading  to 
the  City  of  New  Westminster.  Then,  very  quickly,  we  were  beside 
the  Fraser  River,  and  soon  amongst  houses.  We  travelled  past  loose, 
shaky-looking  wharves  on  our  left,  a  scattered  street  on  our  right 
containing  a  number  of  Chinese  stores  and  warehouses ;  then  we  came 
to  a  stop,  and  had  arrived. 

There  were  few  people  at  the  station  ;  no  sort  of  excitement  about 
the  one  event  of  the  day  there,  the  arrival  of  the  train.  We  spied  a 
boy  sunning  himself  on  a  barrel.  He  took  no  trouble  to  come  to  us, 
but,  as  we  passed,  asked  in  a  sleepy  tone  if  we  wanted  "  an  express." 
When  I  said  we  did,  he  woke  up,  and  became  as  smart  as  most  boys, 
took  our  bags  and  checks,  had  our  baggage  on  his  waggon  in  no 
time,  directed  us  to  the  Colonial  Hotel,  and  was  there  two  minutes 
after  us  with  it.  But  what  a  way?  Anywhere  else  but  in  America 
such  a  boy  would  have  been  wide  awake  when  the  train  came  in, 
would  have  been  looking  out  for  work.  Here,  though,  the  man  who 
does  work  has  to  be  looked  up  by  him  who  wants  it  done,  a  state  of 
things  which  may  possibly  be  better  for  the  masses,  but  which  cer- 
tainly strikes  a  stranger  rather  oddly. 

We  found  the  Colonial  Hotel  really  very  good.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  it  was  the  very  best  hotel  I  had  ever  stayed  in,  but  it 
was  ahead  of  any  we  had  seen  west  of  Montreal  at  that  time,  except 
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of  course,  the  C.P.R.  houses.  We  bad  dinner ;  there  were  actually 
handles  to  the  tea-cups,  which  struck  us  as  a  great  improvement  on 
Vancouver  style. 

I  bad  been  told  by  one  who  knew,  to  sit  near  the  front  window 
of  the  dining-room,  for,  said  my  adviser,  "  The  waiter  who  attends 
there  understands  his  business ;  he 's  from  the  old  country,  I 
guess." 

And  so  it  proved  to  be.  This  waiter  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in 
us ;  he  advised  us  what  to  have,  and  generally  behaved  himself  as  if 
he  was  a  human  being  trying  to  make  others  of  the  same  species  as 
himself  happy.     He  did  not  act  as  most  of  same  class  usually 

do  over  there,  regard  themselves  as  a  superior  ra'  .  feeding  hogs,  or 
at  best  condescending  to  let  you  have  wha-  ihe_y  .  their  dignified 
position,  consider  fitting  for  you. 

Here  there  was,  undoubtedly,  the  inevitaV^'  salmon;  but  it  was 
boiled,  and  there  was  sauce  to  it.  Here,  ♦oo,  there  was  a  steak  that 
could  be  eaten.  Ou  the  whole,  then,  we  f  ^leased  with  our  fresh 
quarters. 

Sallying  out  for  a  cruise  after  midday  dinner,  we  found  New  West- 
minster, or,  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  call  and  write  it,  "  New  West 
Minister,"  to  be  what  we  should  call  in  England  a  fair-sized 
market-town.  The  principal  business  street  runs  para'  '  to  Fraser 
River,  which  is,  I  suppose,  a  mile  wide  there,  a  clay-co  d,  swiftly- 
running  stream.  On  the  city  side  there  is  a  row  of  .«narves  and 
jetties,  and  Indian  rancheries,  and  such  arrangemeuts. 

The  business  street  has  on  each  side  of  it,  for  perhaps  three-eighths 
of  a  mile,  shops  and  stores  of  all  sorts ;  some  of  them  as  good  as 
one  could  find  anywhere,  grocers  especially  so ;  booksellers  and 
druggists,  too,  were  very  good.  There  were  saloons,  of  course,  and 
billiard-halls,  and  all  things  that  a  civilized  town  should  possess. 
The  streets  were  not  crowded,  but  there  was  no  lack  of  people,  just 
an  ordinary  country  town ;  plenty  of  Chinese,  a  large  number  ot 
Indians. 

At  one  end,  down  stream,  we  came  to  the  Great  Dominion  Saw 
Mills,  where  they  saw  40,000  feet  of  lumber,  12,000  laths,  and  20,000 
shingles  daily.  Just  beyond,  are  the  Royal  City  Planing  Mills,  which 
can  turn  out  35,000  feet  of  lumber,  8,000  laths,  and  25,000  shingles 
in  a  day,  besides  a  vast  amount  of  sashes,  doors,  and  furniture. 
These  establishments  gave  us  an  explanation  of  what  New  Westmin- 
ster's business  is — lumber  and  vimber  products.  We  did  not  see  a 
salmon  cannery  there,  but  there  are  sereral  near,  this  being  the  head- 
quarters of  those  connected  with  that  industry. 
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Rotirrning  up  sfroain,  wo  found  a  little  public  roading-room  and 
library,  which,  iit  the  evening',  was  fairly  patronized.  It  was  past 
the  PoHt  OIHce  and  Custoui  House.  We  then  proceeded  alonjj 
an  exceediuffly  picturesque  road,  cominj^  to  private  dwellinpfs, 
several  buildings,  too,  which  looked  like  pul)lic  institutions  of 
some  kind,  beyond  which  was  the  open  country,  the  bush,  in 
fact,  but  here  and  there  along  the  road  were  charming  country 
houses. 

This  city  occupies  a  considerable  space  elevated  above  the  right 
or  northern  bank  of  the  Fraser.  Upon  leaving  the  business  street,  wo 
wore  charme«l  with  the  views  leading  up  to  and  upon  the  high  ground. 
There  wer.^  such  i)retty  houses  there,  too;  certainly  wts  had  seen 
nothing  in  Anierica,  except  in  Victoria,  to  compare,  for  situation  and 
ai)pearanc<',  with  what  we  there  beheld.  No  two  houses  were  alike  ; 
they  were  chietly  woodt'n  erections,  but  they  had  been  designed  most 
tastefully,  had  been  finished  properly ;  all  had  the  air  of  being 
homes,  not  merely  stopping-places. 

The  flowers  and  shrubs  were  quite  as  luxuriant  and  numerous, 
and  of  as  great  variety,  as  in  Victoria,  roses  flourishing  everywhere, 
Ub  usual  in  that  country,  and  very  fine. 

So,  taking  it  altogether,  we  could  plainly  see,  we  were  here,  as  in 
Victoria,  amongst  the  '•  North- American  Chinese,"  by  which  name 
Yankees  call  British  Columbians. 

On  the  river  were  numerous  Indian  canoes,  a  single  ninn  in 
each,  anchored  it  seemed.  They  were  fishing  for  sturgeon,  we  were 
told.  They  use  a  long  lance  with  barbed  head.  On  striking  a 
fish  the  head  comes  off,  being  attached  to  a  line  and  float.  The  In- 
dian then  follows  the  float,  by  and  by  capturing  the  fish.  They  get 
immense  ones. 

There  were  some  white-sailed  yachts,  too.  There  were  numbers  of 
logs  floating  down  the  river ;  and  from  time  to  time  we  noticed  par- 
ties of  Indians  paddle  out,  make  fast  to  any  very  large  one  passing, 
tow  it  inshore,  and  make  it  fast  there,  so  that  it  could  be  cut  up  and 
sold  for  firing,  or  serve  them  for  winter  fuel. 

Across  the  river  were  some  small  houses,  which  looked  like 
settlers'  cabins  ;  then  came  the  usual  forest  lands,  pines  standing  up 
higher  than  all  the  other  trees.  Looking  straight  south  from  New 
Westminster,  it  could  not  be  termed  very  picturesque ;  but  gazing 
up  the  river,  you  are  filled  with  admiration,  for  there  a  glorious 
range  of  snow-capped  mountains,  with  the  Golden  Ears  conspicuous 
above  them,  is  stretched  across  the  distance. 

Down  the  river  the  view  was  fine  too.     Lulu  Island  comes  up  olose 
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to  the  city  ;  one  could  look  ulon^  both  bkIos  of  it.  Over  it  were 
to  bu  seen  the  hills  ot  Soa  Island;  boyond  that,  much  hi^'h  land 
and  distant  mountains,  whi«.'h  were  probr.'jiy  San  Juan,  Vancouver 
Island,  and  the  Olympian  Range. 

There  arc  not  many  walks  of  any  IfUf^th  to  be  taken  with  pleasure 
about  this  place.  Qood  roads  soon  cease,  and  walking  along  trails 
is  toilsome  ;  but  for  the  lover  of  flowers  and  birds  and  insects  tliore 
is  plenty  of  enjoyment  to  be  had  in  the  vicinity  of  New  West, 
minster.  On  the  road  between  it  and  Vancouver  City,  distant  twelve 
miles,  much  that  is  interesting  may  be  found  to  study. 

But  I  was  told,  over  and  over  again,  that  anyone  taking  pleasure  in 
Art  or  natural  history,  without  any  idea  of  making  money  out  of  it, 
was  "  a  crank."  That  is  what  some  knowing  youths  called  me,  I 
expect. 

I  was  seated  during  that  afternoon  by  a  road-side,  amongst  ferns 
and  rose-bushes,  making  a  sketch  up  the  river,  and  while  there  1 
was  much  amused  with  the  strange  diversity  of  people  who  passed 
))y  me  along  a  side-walk  across  the  road.  First  came  by  some  ladies, 
dressed  in  the  latest  style,  fit  for  Bond  Street.  Then  two  Celestials, 
with  their  pig-tails,  their  poles,  and  swinging  baskets.  After  them 
came  along,  laughing  and  shouting,  a  number  of  school  children — 
regular  young  Britishers,  I  was  sure.  Then  two  smug,  well-dressed 
Chinese  gentlemen,  in  complete  Chinese  dress,  but  wearing  straw 
hats  like  ours,  and  each  carrying  an  English  silk  umbrella  neatly 
furled.  By  and  by  there  passed  by  me  some  Indian  men,  followed 
by  a  party  of  gaily-shawled  klootchmans,  with  their  tenas  (young 
ones).  Then  some  more  ladies,  then  some  Indians  ;  afterwards 
some  white  labourers,  and  so  on — a  continual  procession  of  all 
kinds  of  people,  but  all  looked  well-to-do.  I  did  not  see  in  all 
that  place  one  specimen  of  pauper  humanity,  such  as  you  will  see 
in  a  town  at  home  so  frequently. 

Once  there  came  over  to  me  a  young  man  in  flannels,  with  his 
tet  is  racket,  who  spoke  to  me.  He  had  left  England  since  I  had, 
and  said  he  felt  quite  at  home  in  New  Westminster.  He  liked  it, 
and  the  people  there.  He  was  in  some  house  of  business  ;  had  come 
out  from  England  to  fill  the  appointment,  and  had  found  things  to 
his  mind.  So,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  talked  of  En^^laud  with 
great  pleasure,  and  we  parted  with  much  hand-shakii/g  and  friend- 
ship. 

Then,  about  supper  time,  the  Selbys  came  for  m:?.  They  had 
been  cruising  about  the  town,  and  shopping,  and  were  full  of 
admiration  of  the  place. 
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Said  Maggie,  "  Do  you  know  what  a  '  fruit  social '  is  ?  " 

"  I  suppose,"  I  answered,  "  it  is  something  like  a  '  muffin  worry,' 
or  a  '  toffy  scrape.'    But  why  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  there  's  a  notice  about  on  fences  and  places  that  to-night 
there  will  be  a  '  fruit  social '  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  a  church  here. 
It  says  '  All  are  welcome;  admission  twenty-five  cents.'  I  should 
like  to  go." 

"  With  all  my  heart ;  let  us  all  go,"  which  was  agreed  to.  Then 
we  went  back  to  the  hotel,  found  supper  ready,  and,  about  8  p.m., 
started  to  find  out  the  locality  of  the  "  fruit  social." 
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A  "Fruit  Social." — Surprise  at  our  ^oing  Home  again. —A  pleasant  Time. — 
What  wo  thought  of  \ew  Westminster. — 0»i  to  Port  Hammond. — Hospitable 
HostH. — "  Leather  Jacket." — A  Camping  Expedition. — On  the  Fraser. — 
Salmon  Fi.shing. — Up  the  Pitt  and  across  Flooded  Meadows. — Discomfort  of 
the  Hotel. — A  Night  of  Terror.— "  The  Miskitties." — A  wonderful  Boating 
Ki^cursion. — Floods. — Waiting  for  the  "  Hoom." — Tom  tempted. — Leather 
Jacket's  Hunting  Lodge. — No  Fear  of  Thieves  or  Tramps. — A  charmingly 
situated  H(>rmitage. — Our  Surroundings. — Sketching  nnder  Difticultioa. — 
Battle  with  Mos(juitoes. — I  am  Beaten. — "  A  Smudge." — Supper. — Sleeping 
in  the  Smoke. — Pitt  Lake. — An  Knchanted  Scene. — More  Mos(iuito-fighting. 
— Back  to  Port  Hammond. — Mostputo-nets  wanted. — Tom's  Decision.—  "! 
won't  live  Here  among  the  Mosciuitoes." — Purchase  of  Brace's  Place. — Start- 
ing for  North  Bend. 

We  found  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gardens  on  the  hill-side 
was  the  scene  of  the  •*  fruit  social."  At  the  front  gate  stood  a  lady 
or  two,  taking  the  quarters.  They  took  ours  and  bowed  us  in  ;  then 
we  were  as  free,  and  were  soon  made  to  feel  as  much  at  home,  as  if 
we  had  been  invited  guests.  All  who  paid  their  twenty-five  cents 
were  welcomed.  Yet  we  saw  no  bad  behaviour;  everything  was 
carried  through  as  nicely  as  if  it  had  been,  what  it  had  all  the 
appearance  of  being,  a  private  gathering  of  friends. 

There  was  plenty  of  good  fruit,  ice  cream,  tea  and  coffee  and  cakes, 
of  course  ;  a  little  very  nice  singing,  and  a  few  tunes  on  a  piano  in 
a  room  opening  on  to  a  verandah,  and  some  very  pleasant  conversa- 
tions. When  the  people  found  we  had  but  lately  left  England,  and 
were  soon  "  going  home  again,"  some  few  of  us,  they  were  very 
friendly  to  us  indeed.  It  seemed  to  them  such  a  very  wonderful 
thing.  They  were  quite  used  to  people  coming  out,  but  the  going 
home  again  so  quickly  was  the  novelty.      They  bad   not  got  used  to 
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the  idea  of  people  just  coming  on  a  visit  as  jet ;  Init,  thanks  to  the 
C.P.R.,  that  will  soon  cease  to  be  looked  upon  as  such  a  great  wonder. 

When  we  spoke  of  leaving,  first  one  and  then  another  begged  us 
to  stay  a  little  longer.  They  were  nearly  all  "  old-country  people," 
and  had  so  much  to  hear,  so  many  questions  to  ask  about  the  dear 
old  lauds.  But  when  it  got  really  very  late,  we  were  forced  to  say 
"  Good  night."  So,  with  many  assurances  of  mutual  pleasure  at 
our  meeting,  we  went  our  way.  It  really  was  very  pleasant;  it  was 
hard  to  realize  that  it  was  not  a  party  of  old  friends  we  had  been 
spending  the  evening  with ;  and  yet  we  did  not  know  the  names  of 
one  of  them. 

So,  now,  Maggie  and  all  of  us  know  what  a  "  church  social "  is. 
Sometimes  it  is  called,  like  this  one  was,  a  "  fruit  social,"  sometimes 
a  "  strawberry  social,"  or  a  "  musical  social,"  an  "  art  social " — all 
much  the  same ;  what  we  at  .home  should  call  a  conversazione,  if 
held  in-doors,  or  a  "  garden  party,"  ouc.  There  was  nothing 
stronger  than  tea  and  coffee.  Great  quantities  of  fruit  and  cake 
were  consumed,  but  the  ice  crei»m  suffered  most,  I  think. 

We  liked  New  Westminster,  its  situation,  and  people,  as  far  as  we 
saw  them.  But  we  were  told  we  were  much  favoured  with  weather. 
An  immense  quantity  of  rain  falls  there,  it  being  usual  to  have 
more  or  less  every  day,  so  the  Vancouver  people  say  ;  they  are  so 
anxious  to  show  that  their  climate  is  better. 

The  population  of  New  Westminster  is  about  six  thousand,  but 
not  all  of  whites.     It  is  increasing  rapidly. 

From  its  situation  on  the  Fraser  River,  the  principal  artery  of  the 
mainland,  it  secures  most  of  the  business  of  the  settlements  on  the 
banks  of  that  river.  It  has  communication  with  Victoria  at  leatit 
three  times  a  week,  with  Nanaimo  and  the  towns  on  Puget  Sound,  by 
steamer  frequently.  To  Yale  also,  about  ninety  miles  up  stream, 
there  is  an  occasional  steamer.  This  must  be  a  very  delightful  trip, 
hut  not  in  mosquito  time.  So  that,  with  its  lumber  and  timber  trade, 
its  salmon-})reserving,  its  being  the  commercial  centre  of  the  best 
agricultural  district  of  the  province,  and  with  other  sources  of 
revenue,  this  city  is  now  a  very  flourishing  place.  It  promises  to  go 
on  growing  too. 

The  next  day  we  went  <,  .:.  to  Port  Hammond  by  train,  only  about 
ten  miles  farther  up  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Fraser.  I  had  been  pro- 
mised some  boating,  sketching,  and  camping  up  the  Pitt  River, 
which  joins  the  Fraser  River  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  and  it  was  here 
our  Vancouver  friend  was  anxious  that  Tom  Selby  should  take  a  look 
about  him  bt  fire  actually  deciding  to  settle  in  the  N.W.T. 
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The  station  was  just  the  usual  C.P.R.  building.  A  couple  of 
stores,  two  hotels,  so  called,  and  a  few  other  houses  or  shanties  on 
flat  land  close  to  the  river.  It  was  not  a  very  lively-looking  place ; 
but  most  of  these  road-side  stopping-places  are  about  the  dullest  on 
earth. 

We  were  met  by  a  very  nice  young  fellow,  who  an  louncjed  that 
he  had  been  deputed  by  our  Vancouver  fric  ad  to  direct  and  help 
us.     It  was  his  son,  indeed. 

First,  we  had  to  make  arrangements  at  one  o£  the  hotels.  They 
looked  much  alike.  We  chose  one  with  a  big  verandah,  and  rather 
staggered  the  proprietor  by  our  demand  for  rooms  to  stay  some  days 
in.  The  wife  was  taken  into  consultation  ;  a  pretty,  useless,  listless 
sort  of  woman.  She  came  from  Ontario,  she  said,  and  tried  to  make 
us  see  she  was  not  used  to  life  in  this  rough  country.  She  looked 
upon  us  as  a  nuisance,  I  am  sure,  disturbing,  as  it  did,  the  serenity 
of  her  daily  life,  which  she  preferred  to  spend  sitting  half-dressed  in 
a  rocking  chair  in  her  bed-room,  the  door  of  which  opened  on  to  the 
public-room  of  the  place,  and  rock  and  rock,  eat  candies,  and  read 
"dime  "  novels. 

We  were  shown  the  best  bed-rooms — chambers,  I  beg  pardon — 
they  had ;  so,  depositing  our  bags,  we  followed  our  guide,  who  was 
commissioned,  so  he  said,  to  take  us  to  his  home  for  dinner. 

A  walk  of  half  a  mile  beside  the  river  took  us  there.  It  was  a 
very  pretty  walk,  amongst  fine  trees,  green  sward  and  shrubs 
between,  the  shining  river  near  r  i  always.  There  we  found  a  good 
house  for  that  part  of  the  world,  and  a  lady  welcomed  us.  She  had 
been  in  British  Columbia,  I  think,  for  thirty  yefi  yet  one  would 
have  thought  she  had  but  lately  left  Great  Bri  She  had  ga- 

thered no  Canadian  tone  of  voice,  and  none  of  th«        xpressions. 

Indoors  we  saw  at  once  that  British  custoui 
the  hospitality  usual  amongst  our  country  peoj 
to  be  attended  to.  This  good  lady  had  prepared  a  very  welcome 
repast  for  our  party,  who  were  absolute  stran  rs  to  her.  But  we 
were  English  people  ;  that  was  quite  enough. 

Here  we  met  a  man — a  gentlemaii  he  was — from  Hastings,  Sussex. 
We  found  he  had  very  kindly  promised  to  take  Tom  and  me  for  a 
trip  CO  a  camp  he  had  up  Pitt  River,  in  the  mountains,  where  we 
should  spend  some  days,  sketching  and  exploring. 

Fenimore  Cooper  has  called  a  character  "  his  "Leather 
Stocking."  Our  new  friend  wore  a  coat  of  leathc.',  so  we  will  call 
him  "  Leather  Jacket." 

It  is  not  often  that  one  can  find  a  man  with  leisure  in  the  wilds 
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of  Canada;  V»ut  this  ono  sconiod  to  Imvt?  no  particular  huHinoHs,  or 
dwollinjjf.  Ht>  said  h(>  was  "just  ntayin^  tliero."  Ho  owuod  Home 
(|uantity  of  land  about.  \\\h  tinu?  was  ours,  at  any  rate  ;  and  he 
would  tako  us  arotind,  show  us  tho  country,  <h)ing  \\u  host  to  niaUe 
our  trip  a  ])l(>a8un\ 

Tho  S«'lby8  proposed  to  havo  a  thoroiipfh  rest.  Thoy  were  to 
spond  much  of  thoir  timo  with  our  new  friend,  tho  English  hidy  ;  so 
all  was  sotih'd  nicely. 

Then,  having  left  our  heaviest  things  behind  lis,  and  donned  our 
camping  rig,  and  pack(>d  up  our  necessaries,  wo  went  to  tho  river 
bank  and  thcro  discovered,  hidden  away  amongst  bushes,  carefully 
wra|»ped  in  mats,  tho  boat  complete  for  our  expedition.  This  wo 
loaded  up,  and  Tom  and  I  and  Leather  Jacket  started. 

First  we  rowed  six  miles  down  Fraser  River.  Leaving  Port 
Hammond,  we  passed  an  Indian  ranchery — a  number  of  the  usual 
shanties  of  split  c«>dar.  a  few  fenced-in  patches,  and  a  little  (church, 
Willi  a  big  white  cross  or  two  about  it.  These  were  civilized  Indians, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  one  swell  Indian  hires  a  Chinaman  to  saw 
his  firewood  whilst  he  goes  fishing.  The  men  all  work,  at  fishing 
salmon  principally.     There  were  very  few  about  the  village. 

Both  8)(hi8  of  tho  Fraser — hero  a  mi;'>  across — are  Hat,  bordered 
with  trees,  varied  most  charmingly  in  tiUMu  and  cv>lours — tall  pines 
most  numerous ;  but  there  were  cedars,  hemlocks,  maples,  oaks, 
cotton-woods,  and  crab-trcea,  too.  la  the  distance,  to  the  south, 
Mount  Baker  towered  up.  Occasionally  we  saw  a  bird,  sometimes  a 
butterfly;  but  it  was  surprising  that  even  there,  where,  if  anywhere, 
we  should  expect  t>  see  it.  how  very  little  animal  life  is  visible. 

With  che  yelk  •  river  rnuning  swiftly,  we  got  on  famously,  then 
we  turned  into  the  Pitt  River.  Here  tho  slight  current  was  against  us. 
The  scenery  was  very  fine,  the  water  clear  and  deep.  Tlu^ro  was  a 
house  or  two  beside  it.  We  i)assed  under  a  long  railway  bridge, 
which  Tom  and  I  had  crossed  over  earlier  in  the  day,  and  on  the 
left-hand  shore  was  Haig's  SMlmon  Cannery. 

Tho  river  was  doited  here  with  salmon  fishers.  The  illustration 
shows  how  it  is  managed.  The  nets  havo  at  the  end  a  float  made 
of  an  empty  oil-can,  for  a  buoy.  When  a  boat  has  captured  a  load, 
they  deliver  it  at  the  cannery,  where  it  is  preserved.  Indians  and 
whites  and  Chinost*  are  employed  at  this  wi;rk.  The  fishers  some- 
times get  so  much  a  fish,  sometimes  they  are  hired  by  tho  day.  It  was 
the  "  Sock-oye  "  salmon  which  was  running  then.  There  are  ihree 
"  runs  "  of  fish  each  season,  each  of  a  different  species.  In  some 
jjarts  they  are  in  countless  millions,  as  I  shall  farther  on  narrate. 
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Al.  th<!   canucrioH   this  lish   Ih  (jluiiuod  and   pack(3(l  in  the  fins   with 
whicli  wo  in  Kii^laiul,  and  tlio  world  al,  lar^^o,  arc  ho  fatniiiar. 

Alicad  of  us  was  a  lM!ii.\ilii"ul  ranj^o  of  iiioinitiunH,  Hnow-cappod  as 
UBual.  Tho  rivor  was  in  Hood,  its  banlcH  niucli  ovcrflowud  ;  hoforo 
nH  it  widonod  out  into  an  ininionso  lake.  ThiH  rnahlcd  U8  to  turn  off 
anywhoro  almost,  and  we  did — to  tho  ri^'ht,  and  rowed  alonj^  thronj^h 
lonjj^  grass,  over  lily-hodH,  througli  hnshcH  and  i^Toups  of  troos — a 
most  peculiar  voya^^o — until  wo  came  at  last  to  a  shallow  spot  Ix'hiiid 
the  villa^(M)f  Port  Hammond  again.  In  fact,  this  little;  journ(>y  was 
only  a  pnOiminiiry  cantor  as   it  wore,  to  save  the  tr<  uhhi,  for  one 
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thing,  of  conveying  the  boat  across  tho  neck  of  higher  land  on 
which  the  village  stood  ;  but  more  to  give  Tom  and  me  the  pleasure 
of  a  row  down  the  Fraser  River  and  u])  tho  Pitt. 

So  here  we  were  again  at  Port  Hammond.  That  night  we  sp<!nt 
at  tho  hotel,  and  a  queer  night  it  was.  The  people  who  kept  the  inn 
had  but  the  slightest  idea  of  making  one  comfortable.  The  rooms 
were  decorated  with  all  kinds  of  curious  pictures,  and  so-called 
ornaments.  The  room  I  used  had  no  end  of  gim-cracks  and  fal- 
lals about  it,  but  the  bed  was  a  terror;  the  window  would  not 
close,  the  door  could  not  be  shut ;  there  was  not  anything  to  wash 
one's  hands   in,    no    looking-glass.     It  was  terribly  hot,   and   there 
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were  mosquitoen.  Now  if,  instead  of  all  this  attempt  at  decoration, 
there  had  been  mosquito  curtains,  it  would  have  been  infinitely 
better. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  that  night.  My  bed  was  too  short  for  me  ; 
it  was  terribly  hard,  and  much  too  narrow,  so  were  the  coverings.  If 
I  drew  them  up  to  protect  my  head,  my  feet  were  exposed;  if 
I  made  one  side  safe,  the  other  side  was  open  to  the  attacks  of  those 
horrid  creatures,  whose  angry  hum  and  whiz  was  almost  as  bad,  too, 
as  their  wretched  stings. 

I  had  a  companion  in  my  room,  for  there  I  had,  for  the  first  time,  to 
"  double  up."  He  was  an  old  inhabitant,  he  told  me,  yet  he  was  trou- 
bled more  than  I  was.  All  through  the  night  I  heard  him  cursing, 
low  but  deep,  the  vile  "  raiskitties."  From  ten  o'clock,  when  I 
turned  in,  till  3  or  4  a.m.,  it  was  just  m>aery  and  nothing  less.  When 
I  fell  asleep  at  last,  they  had  full  play,  as  the  state  of  my  hands  and 
face  in  the  morning  fully  declared. 

After  a  very  early  breakfast,  which  they  thought,  no  doubt,  was 
very  good,  but  which  Tom  and  I  could  eat  little  of,  except  the  por- 
ridge and  hot  cakes,  which  a  very  decent  Chinaman  produced,  we 
left.  Mr.  Selby  and  his  daughters  did  not  appear.  We  guessed  that 
they  had  had  a  nighi  with  the  mosquitoes  as  we  had,  and  were  glad 
to  sleep.  Tom  was  very  silent ;  the  knobs  upon  his  face  and  hands 
proclaimed  what  he  had  had  to  bear.  He  did  not  any  longer  say,  as 
he  had  done  some  time  before,  "  Who  cares  for  gnats?  " 

^  fl  went  to  a  store  to  make  a  purchase  of  some  "  Myrtle  Navy," 
the  tobacco  in  most  popular  use  there,  and  very  good  it  is ;  manufac- 
tured in  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

I  suppose  they  sweep  that  store  out  sometimes ;  when  they  do, 
there  surely  must  be  excitement  in  the  village.  It  did  not  happen 
during  our  stay.  I  could  eat  nothing  coming  from  it  but  canned  or 
bottled  things. 

When  Mr.  Leather  Jacket  appeared,  we  went  back  to  our  boat,  and 
started,  and  then  there  began  one  of  the  most  charming  excursions 
we  had  ever  taken  in  a  boat. 

We  made  a  straight  course  back  towards  the  mountains,  across 
flooded  meadows.  The  water  was  perfectly  clear ;  one  could  nearly 
always  see  the  bottom,  and  for  many  miles  ahead,  to  right  and  left 
of  us,  lay  a  clear  smooth  exaanse,  unruffled  by  the  slightest  breeze, 
reflecting  every  detail  of  the  mountains  with  an  effect  that  was  m'ore 
than  beautiful. 

Here  and  there  were  lily-beds  crossing  our  course,  and  sometimes 
bulrashes,  which  ind'catod  permanent  channels  or  ponds.     Occasion- 
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ally  we  ro-ed  through  groups  of  submerged  bushes,  which  Leather 
Jacket  said  were  "  hardback,"  but  which  I  discovered  were  a  species 
of  pink  Spiraa.    There  were  crab-apple  trees,  too. 

The  water  had  been  higher  than  when  we  were  there ;  it  was  re- 
ceding a  few  inches  every  day.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  flooded 
lauJ  would  be  dry;  a  few  weeks  after  that  it  would  be  covered  with 
a  crop  of  most  luxuriant  hay.  This  is  the  occurrence  regularly  every 
season ;  so  soon  as  the  summer  heats  melt  the  mountain  snow  the 
water  comes  down,  the  rivers  rise  and  overflow  their  banks,  and  the 
whole  country  below  a  certain  level  is  thus  flooded.  The  crop  of  hay 
is  always  good  ;  it  could  no  doubt  be  made  of  great  profit.  Those 
living  there  get  all  they  need,  the  rest  is  wasted. 

It  seemed,  w'^hout  much  doubt,  that  the  whole  of  this  vast  area 
which  we  could  see,  and  much  more  beyond,  could  be  made  available 
for  agriculture,  if  some  means  could  be  found  to  preveat  the  annual 
overflow.  We  were  assured  by  Mr.  Mohuu,  an  eminent  engineer  of 
Vancouver  City,  that  this  could  be  done  by  a  very  small  comparative 
outlay  for  dams  and  levees  along  the  Pitt  and  Fraser.  By  this  means 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  very  best  position  in 
the  Province  could  be  made  fit  for  settlement.  That  something  of 
this  sort  is  what  they  are  waiting  for  in  this  locality  was,  I  suppose, 
the  case ;  for  we  saw  little  farming  and  less  gardening  being  done. 
The  most  the  few  settlers  appeared  to  do  was  to  grow  enough  to  keep 
them,  and  to  prove  what  could  be  grown  there.  All  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  "  something  to  turn  up." 

It  is  hereabouts  that  our  Vancouver  friend  was  so  much  of  opinion 
that  Tom  should  settle.  We  had  long  talks  about  it,  as  we  rowed 
across  it  with  friend  Leather  Jacket.  He  told  us  what  would  happen 
if  all  that  land  could  be  permanently  drained,  how  a  big  town  would 
surely  rise  at  Hammond ;  that  the  farmers  would  be  within  a  short 
distance  of  Vancouver  City,  where  all  their  produce  would  find  an 
excellent  market. 

So,  from  what  we  heard  and  saw,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  a  good  speculation  for  Tom  to  take  up  land  and  settle 
there.  Ho  seemed  to  think  so,  anyway,  asked  many  questions,  and  I 
really  think  that,  if  he  had  not  gone  so  far  with  Bruce,  he  would 
have  made  some  land  purchase  thereabouts,  and  do  as  it  seemed  the 
few  settlers  there  were  doing.  For  it  appeared,  indeed,  from  what 
Leather  Jacket  told  us,  that  they  were  just  waiting  for  the  "  boom  to 
<;ome  along." 

There  was  no  otlic*  boom  that  we  could  see  but  this  :  that  when  the 
meadows  were  dramed,  they  would  all  be  on  hand  and  on  the  spot  to 
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make  much  money  from  the  laiul  they  owned  ;  to  take  up  moro,  and 
thus  make  a  pile.  In  tlio  meantime,  they  seemed  to  us  to  just  "loaf" 
about,  neglecting  to  do  the  best  with  what  they  had;  in  fact,  were 
playiuf^  a  waitin;^  game, 

Ofteu  that  morning  Tom  said  he  wished  his  father  could  see  this  or 
that,  for  it  was  a  glorious  scene,  no  doubt  at  all  about  it.  For  a 
youth  to  know  that  he  had  l)ut  to  say  the  word  and  some  hundreds 
of  acres  of  that  country  could  be  his  for  ever,  that  he  could  al- 
ways have  those  glorious  mountains  near  him,  could  so  easily  owu  a 
farm  where  everything,  doubtless,  will  grow  luxuriantly,  I  say  it  was 
a  great  temptation  to  our  young  friend  Tom.  Here  all  was  grand 
and  beautiful,  a  glorious 
climate,  but  little  winter, 
market  close,  and  English 
civilization  within  a  few  pr!^*- 
hours ;  whilst,  on  the  ^.^ 
prairies,  it  was  compara-  ^ 
tive  desolation,  loneliness,  ^ 
and  isolation. 

I  cannot  say  how  far  we 
rowed  over  this  expanse 
of  water,  but  many  miles ; 
there  were  pictures  and 
fairy -land  all  round  us. 
By  and  by,  towards  noon, 
we  drew  close  to  the  land, 
turned   into    an    opening 

in  the  tall  grass,  went  along  a  crooked  narrow  passage  through  it, 
and  at  last  came  to  a  pine-tree  that  our  friend  had  felled,  and  which 
was  his  wharf.  A  few  hundred  yards  from  here,  up  a  bank,  and 
through  a  grove,  we  found  Leather  Jacket's  shanty. 

It  stood  on  a  knoll,  looking  over  an  immense  extent  of  coun- 
try across  the  Fraser  Rivsr.  It  was  built  of  rough  boards,  roofed 
with  shingles ;  it  had  a  big  stone  chimney,  and  large-sized  win- 
dows ;  it  was  really  very  snug  indeed.  The  living-room  was  lined 
and  covered  with  engravings  from  the  Graphic;  there  were  all 
sorts  of  domestic  utensils,  everything  in  perfect  order  ;  a  clock 
which  only  wanted  winding,  a  valuable  gun,  a  telescope,  a  number 
of  quite  costly  things  in  the  way  of  blankets,  clothing,  books,  and 
fishing-tackle.  There  were  also  a  cat  and  kittens,  and  a  good  store 
of  provisions. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  this  beats  all !     This  is  a  grand  arrangement ;. 
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who  would  have  thought  of  finding  such  a  ])lace  up  here?  Don't 
you  run  some  risk  leaving  such  precious  things  unguard»'(l  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Leather  Jacket;  "  I  leave  thein  here  for  weeks 
togetlier." 

"  Are  there  no  lad  characters— no  Indians?  Don't  you  over  lose 
anything?  " 

"  No,"  said  he  "  I  huilt  this  place  three  years  ago  as  a  sort  of 
shooting-hox.  I  have  brought  most  of  my  best  belongings  liere. 
Sometimes  I  am  away  for  months.  I  have  never  seen  the  sign  of  a 
visitor  during  my  absence.  All  the  people,  Indians  and  whites,  about 
these  parts  know  this  shanty  and  what  is  in  it.  I  have  people  come 
when  I  am  hi're  sometimes  ;  but  when  I  am  away,  no  one  would  even 
think  of  coming  up  even  to  look." 

"  Well,  you  astonish  me.  Surely  this  speaks  volumes  for  the 
honesty  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  how  about  the  eat?" 

"  Oh,  she  just  forages  for  herself,  and  keeps  me  clear  of  mice." 

There  was  a  small  sleeping-room  attached,  with  bunks  in  it,  jtlenty 
of  good  bedding,  and  everything  to  make  an  Indian  envious,  one 
would  have  thought. 

"  Do  many  Indians  come  around  here?  "  Tom  inquired. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  siwash  and  klootchraans  often  como  to  fish,  and  when 
I'm  here  I  ask  them  in  and  feed  them.  They  are  my  friends,  all  of 
them,  and  would  neither  rob  nor  harm  me,  nor  see  me  robbed  or 
harmed." 

Around  the  shantv  an  acre  or  two  were  cleared,  and  a  bit  was 
fenced.  There  were  some  fruit-trees,  some  potatoes,  too,  were  grow- 
ing ;  but  all  around  this  place  was  bush.  Not  thick,  close  forest,  as 
in  many  parts  ;  but  immense  pine-trees  of  various  kinds  towered 
aloft  all  round  us,  smaller  trees,  and  flowering  shrubs  of  many  kinds. 
The  ground  was  generally  thick  with  bracken,  rose-bushes,  salmon- 
berry  bushes,  and  sumach.  There  were  immense  red  and  grey 
granite  boulders  strewn  about,  covered  with  mosses,  lichens,  and 
creeping  plants.  There  were  very  few  living  things  about  but  insects  ; 
amongst  them  were  a  few  butterflies.  I  saw  some  fine  "  Apollos," 
many  imm^mse  dragon-flies  flitted  through  the  woods,  and  there  was 
a  continuous  hum  of  flies  and  chirp  of  crickets. 

All  around  us,  wherever  a  break  in  the  encircling  forest  allowed  us 
to  get  a  view,  there  was  exquisite  scenery.  If  one  must  lead  a 
hermit's  life,  to  all  appearance  this  would  be  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing places  in  which  to  do  it ;  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  wild  fruit  in 
abundance,  fish  in  the  river,  the  best  of  trout  and  salmon.  In  the 
season,  any  amount  of  game :  ducks,  geese,  swans,  pe  licans,  plover, 
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and  snipe  ;   deer  in  the  woods ;  wild  sheep,  big-horns,  in  the  higher 
mountains ;  goats  in  the  hills.    What  more  could  be  desired  ? 

People  who  come  into  the  woods  for  a  few  days,  as  we  had, 
without  a  man  to  do  the  cooking,  the  fetching  and  carrying,  have 
a  pretty  busy  time  of  it  generally. 

Our  host,  howevei',  was  a  "host"  in  himself.  "You  just  sit 
down,  and  take  it  easy,"  or  "Go  over  to  that  rock,  and  see  what 
you  think  of  the  view  from  there.  I  '11  soon  make  the  kettle 
boil.    You  just  leave  all  to  me,  and  enjoy  yourselves." 

This  was  his  kind  way  of  going  on,  and  he  soon  had  arranged 
on  his  table  a  wonderful  repast.  We  had  broiled  ham,  bread  and 
butter,  buckwheat  cakes  and  syrup,  plenty  of  good  tea,  and  finished 
off  with  canned  peaches  for  dessert. 

Then  we  sallied  forth  in  the  boat  to  a  very  favourite  place  of 
his  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  which  it  was  then  to  all  appear- 
ance. There  I  set  up  my  easel.  In  front  of  me  were  two  finely- 
shaped  mountains ;  that  to  the  rig  ht  was  Mount  Hammond,  that  to 
the  left  was  Mount  Mohun ;  between  the  two  was  the  entrance  to  Pitt 
Lake,  at  least  ten  miles  away,  though  ihen  we  thought  it  scarcely  two 
— distances  are  so  deceiving  in  that  clear  atmosphere — nearer  was 
the  overflowed  Pitt  River ;  the  flooded  meadows  reflecting  all. 

Behind  Mount  Hammond  the  ground  dipped  and  rose  again  to  a 
still  higher  mountain,  the  crest  of  which  was  one  of  the  Golden  £ars 
which  we  had  seen  from  Vancouver  and  New  Westminster.  Behind 
that  mountain  there  rose  another  higher  still ;  its  crest  was  the  other 
Golden  Ear.  Now  we  were  near  enough  to  see  quite  plainly  that 
these  two  crests  were  cased  with  frozen,  glistening  snow;  it  was  the 
reflection  of  the  setting  sun  upon  these  peaks  which  gave  them  the 
effect  so  well  described  by  their  name. 

Nearer  to  us  still  was  a  promontory  of  rock  covered  with  timber, 
poplars  and  pines — the  pines  most  picturesque.  The  foreground 
was  a  jumble  of  big  red  granite  boulders,  bushes,  creepers,  ferns, 
and  mosses — a  glorious  confusion  of  form  and  colour.  At  my  feet, 
in  a  cranny  of  the  rock  we  stood  on,  I  saw  a  big  clump  of  parsley 
fern.  There  were  scarlet  lilies,  columbines,  and  roses  in  profusion. 
It  has  seldom  been  my  lot  to  set  up  my  easel  in  a  more  charming  posi- 
tion ;  everything  to  make  a  picture  was  before  me.  The  day  was 
lovely ;  the  afternoon  sun  was  lighting  up  mountain,  lake,  and  glen 
with  glory  ;  the  pure  white  snow-peaks  on  the  distant  ranges  were 
just  beginning  to  take  on  the  warmth  peculiar  to  that  time  of  day ; 
the  mists  among  the  hills  were  beginning  to  get  rosy ;  the  Golden 
Ears  had  a  touch  of  light  on  them,  just  enough  to  show  us  what  to 
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expect  very  shortlj ;  the  water  was  dead  calm ;  every  crack  and 
fissure  in  the  mountains  was  sharply  reflected  on  it,  every  twig  and 
leaf  reflected,  as  |in  a  looking-glass.  My  picture  was  coming  on 
finely.  I  had  already  got  the  broad  washes  in,  was  commencing  to 
put  in  certain  details  which  are  the  telling  points  in  such  a  subject, 
when,  '•  B>z-z-z ! "  I  heard  a  mosquito ! 

It  was  only  one.  I  drove  him  off,  and  settled  to  my  work  again. 
"  W-z-z-z ! "  There  were  two  of  them.  Within  five  minutes  the 
advance-guard  had  arrived ;  my  troubles  had  begun. 

I  pulled  the  netting  down  from  my  helmet,  I  fastened  my  throat 
up  closely,  I  put  on  gloves,  I  lit  my  pipe  and  smoked  like  Vesuvius, 
and  went  to  work  again.  But  it  was  useless ;  through  my  clothing, 
inside  my  netting,  here,  there,  and  everywhere  were  the  unmitigated 
pests.    I  could  not  keep  still. 

Some  people  say,  "Oh,  mosquitoes  don't  bother  me."  Happy 
people !  For  my  part,  I  cannot  sit  quietly,  or  stand  or  lie,  with  these 
pests  round  me  iu  millions,  as  they  were  in  half  an  hour  from  the 
arrival  of  the  first  one.  To  draw  was  simply  impossible.  My 
friends  did  all  they  could  to  help  me,  stood  over  me  with  bushes 
beating  them  away  ;  but  if  one  ceased  for  a  moment,  to  drive  them 
from  himself,  they  had  me,  sure.  Tom  jumped  about  and  used 
strong  words,  rubbed  on  tobacco  juice,  and  tried  to  overcome  the 
wretches ;  it  was  no  use.  Leather  Jacket  stood  it,  but  at  last  ad- 
mitted, "  Well,  they  are  vory  bad ;  there 's  no  denying  it." 

I  had  to  give  up  work,  double  up  my  easel,  roll  up  my  umbrella, 
and  admit  that  I  was  beaten.  So  we  retreated  back  to  the  shanty, 
where  they  followed  us ;  at  any  rate,  fresh  armies  of  them  met  us 
everywhere  on  the  way,  and  welcomed  us  when  we  arrived.  Inside 
the  shanty  they  were,  if  possible,  more  numerous  still.  Our  host 
said,  '•  We  '11  soon  have  'em  out  o'  that ;  we  '11  have  a  '  smudge.' " 

So  then  he  set  to  work,  got  an  old  tin  dish,  filled  it  with  rotten 
wood,  damp  grass,  and  bits  of  rag  and  paper.  Lighting  it,  he 
put  it  inside,  shutting  the  door  and  window.  This  certainly  drove 
them  out,  or  smothered  them.  Tom  and  I  sat  outside,  rolled  in  our 
waterproof  sheets,  with  mosquito  netting  over  our  faces,  pretending 
to  enjoy  it. 

By  and  by  we  prepared  supper — that  is.  Leather  Jacket  did,  fight- 
ing mosquitoes  all  the  time.  We  put  the  tin  dish  with  the  moulder- 
ing smudge  therein  under  the  table  whilst  we  ate  our  meal,  but 
even  then  had  often  to  lay  down  knife  and  fork  to  smash  a  stubborn 
rascal  who  wouldn't  let  go  his  hold  by  any  less  appeal. 

Eating    was  a  misery ;    the  prospects  of    sleep  were  poor,  wo 
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thought.  After  supper  we  sat  outside,  rolled  in  rugs  and  netting, 
and  endeavoured  to  get  a  quiet  smoke.  It  was  a  trying  time.  It  was 
a  still,  warm  evening ;  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  hut  the  hum  and 
whiz  of  the  terrible  mosquitoes,  except,  occasionally,  the  gurgle  and 
the  wheeze  and  final  explosion  of  a  "  thunder-pumper."*  Then,  as 
darkness  crept  over  the  scene,  we  heard  the  notes  of  the  whip- 
poor-will,  sometimes  close  to  us,  then  far  off  in  the  distance,  but 
always  weird  and  striking. 

We  sat  up  talking  of  old  times,  of  England,  of  politics,  the 
prospects  of  that  country,  the  haunts  of  years  ago  round  London, 
where,  it  appeared,  this  new-found  friend  of  ours  had  been  at  home 
once.  There  were  many  wall-known  places  and  mutual  friends  to 
talk  about.  We  could  have  had  a  most  enjoyable  time  but  for 
these  terrible  insects,  which  are  the  pests,  the  curse  of  every  place 
which  they  inhabit. 

After  a  while  Leather  Jacket  made  a  big  and  final  smudge  inside 
the  hut,  filled  up  all  the  crannies  in  the  walls,  closed  the  chimney,  the 
door,  and  windows  closely,  and  came  outside.  Half  an  hour  after,  we 
peeped  in,  saw  the  place  was  nicely  filled  with  smoke  ;  then  we  slipped 
inside.     We  somehow  got  to  bed,  and  slept  quite  comfortably. 

For  a  day  of  mixed  enjoyment  and  misery,  I  don't  think  that  one 
will  be  emsed  from  ray  memory. 

Just  as  we  were  falling  asleep,  Tom  announced  in  a  very  positive 
tone,  "  I  am  not  going  to  settle  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  not  I." 

The  next  morning  dawned  bright ;  the  mists  were  soon  cleared  away 
from  the  mountains ;  another  glorious  view,  under  a  fresh  phase  of 
light,  was  before  us.  After  a  bath  in  the  adjacent  lake,  and  a  hearty 
breakfast,  we  were  ready  for  the  day's  proceedings.  This  time  they 
were  to  be  a  trip  into  Pitt  Lake.  It  had  seemed  to  us  the  day  before 
that  the  entrance  to  that  lake  was  at  most  two  miles  away — within  an 
hour's  pull,  at  any  rate.  But  hour  after  hour  went  by^-we  must 
have  started  at  seven — point  after  point  was  turned  ;  fresh  beauties, 
new  mountains,  new  forms  assumed  by  others ;  yet  we  were  not  there. 

It  must  have  been  quite  twelve  o'clock  when  the  water  really 
widened  out  to  right  and  left  of  us,  so  that  we  could  say  with 
certainty,  "  This  is  Pitt  Lake." 

Also,  it  seemed,  before  we  started,  that  when  we  did  enter  the  lake 
there  would  be  but  a  short  pull  across,  once  being  in  it.  However,  it 
was  plain  that,  unless  we  intended  to  camp  the  night  on  the  other 
side,  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  the  trip. 


*  The  bittern,  which  makes  a  noise  best  described  by  the  above  name. 
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If  we  had  had  oui'  blankets  and  some  food,  we  certainly  should 
have  done  it ;  for  the  whole  place  looked  so  charming',  so  perijctly 
heavenly  in  its  calm  ^'randeur,  in  its  absolute  silence,  its  unearthly 
repose,  that  it  seemed  to  Tom  and  me  that  it  would  have  been  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  event  to  have  passed  a  night  upon  the  margin 
of  that  exquisite  lake. 

The  range  of  mountains  that  appeared  to  come  down  sheer  into  it 
on  its  farther  side  were  sublime  in  form ;  at  that  neann'ss,  awful  in 


.  grandeur.  They  were  snow-capped 
and  glacier-seamed :  in  two  places 
there  were  immense  snow-slides, 
which  seemed  to  extend  down  close 
to  the  water ;  whilst  to  the  right  and  left  were  valleys  tilled  with 
rosy  mist,  melting  away  into  the  unknown,  and  I  suppose  unexplored, 
distance. 

There  was  not  a  sound  to  break  the  quiet,  not  a  ripple  on  the 
water,  not  even  the  hum  of  a  hateful  mosquito ;  one  seemed 
afraid  to  speak  above  a  whisper.  It  was  an  enchanted  lake,  surely, 
and  we  were  trespassers  ;  the  quicker  we  got  out  of  that  the  better, 
so  we  felt. 

But,  with  the  sketcher's  usual  weakness,  I  felt  I  must  bring  away 
something  to  remember  the  scene  by.  So  I  made  what  certainly 
recalls  to  my  mind  an  idea  of  what  we  saw  that  glorious  afternoon, 
though  it  cannot  convey  to  anyone  else  more  than  a  hint  of  the 
spectacle. 
Then,  as  the  sun  got  lower,  we  retreated.     The  feeling  seemed  to 
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lie  on  UB  to  be  as  still  an  possible ;  we  scarcelj  spoke  to  one  another, 
usin^  our  ours  gently.  I  remember  feeling  quite  sorry  when  I  maua 
a  ca:    ess  splash. 

Ti  1  wc  got  into  the  narrower  outlet  again.  There  the  mos- 
quitoes met  us.  The  spell  was  broken  ;  we  lit  our  pipes,  pulled  our 
hardest,  talked  and  whistled,  joked  and  sang,  doing  all  we  could  to 
make  things  lively,  for  we  knew  we  had  another  long  evening's  fight 
with  our  winged  foes. 

On  this  journey  we  got  much  information  from  our  friend  about 
the  few  people  inhabiting  that  region,  on  the  chances  and  prospects 
for  emigrants  there,  about  the  sport,  the  salmon  and  its  habits  ; 
about  everything,  in  fact,  that  an  observant  man  can  have  to  tell 
about  that  very  interesting  country. 

When  the  sun  had  set,  and  darkness  had  gathered  over  the 
mountains,  we  reached  the  wha'^  and  shanty,  made  another 
"  smudge,"  eating  our  supper  in  dense  smoke,  fought  the  mosquitoes 
for  an  hour  or  two,  then  turned  in,  sleeping  till  day. 

That  morning  we  discovered  that  there  were  plenty  of  ripe  straw- 
berries  in  Leather  Jacket's  garden,  the  finest  we  had  had  in  the 
country.  We  feasted  on  them.  Then  I  did  some  more  sketching,  col- 
lected insects,  pressed  some  flowers.  We  smoked,  we  talked,  we  cooked, 
we  ate,  and  we  fought  mosquitoes,  passing  the  day  delightfully,  the 
night  as  best  we  could. 

We  rowed  gradually  back  to  Hammond  the  next  day,  stopping  here 
and  there  as  subjects  came  in  view  that  were  worth  noting,  enjoying 
it  thoroughly. 

On  the  way  an  Indian  passed  us  in  his  canoe,  muffled  up  as  if  it 
was  the  depth  of  winter,  with  big  gloves  on.  Our  friend  talked 
Chinook  to  him.  Tom  and  I  were  very  glad  to  hear  "  He  had  been 
driven  in  from  fishing  by  mosquitoes."  So  then  it  was  no  wonder 
we  had  suffered  as  we  had.  If  an  Indian  was  beaten  by  them,  we 
need  not  be  laughed  at  as  greenhorns. 

The  Selbys  were  glad  enough  to  see  us  back.  They  were  tho- 
roughly tired  out.  What  with  the  horrid  food  and  rooms — but, 
worse  than  all,  the  terrible  mosquitoes — they  were  quite  used  up. 
If  there  had  been  a  train  that  night  we  should  have  left,  I  'm  sure ; 
but  there  was  none  till  past  noon  next  day. 

They  reported  that  thoy  had  spent  much  of  their  time  at  our 
friend's  house.  She  had  been  most  kind  to  them ;  but  the  nights 
were  what  had  tried  them  sorely. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  mitigate  the  annoyance  the  mosquitoes 
caused;  the  result  was  that  they  had  suffered,  and  were  suffering, 
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much  as  we  did.  For  the  irritation  caused  by  their  stints  returns 
again  and  again  for  days,  at  internals,  so  that  even  when  none  are 
about,  one  fancies  that  there  are. 

The  most  provoking  thing,  to  my  mind,  is  that  though  these  people 
suffer  just  as  much  as  we  new-comers  did,  they  did  not  take  the 
slightest  pains  to  prevent  the  trouble.  In  India  and  Australia,  mos- 
quitoes are  not  half  so  bad  as  in  America,  yet  there  peopi*;  always  use 
nets,  and  have  peaceful  nights  at  least.  Here,  the  only  net  I  saw, 
except  in  one  house — our  friend's  hero  at  Hammond — was  what  I 
carried  with  me,  which  I  could  not  use  everywhere  I  slept. 

We  spent  that  evening  with  this  friend,  who  showed  us  much  of 
interest.  Stone  implements  used  by  the  Indians,  before  the  white 
man  came,  wonderful  carvings  done  by  them  with  these  tools,  insects 
peculiar  to  that  locality,  but  nothing  now  to  us.  Battles  from  the 
rattlesnakes,  found  somewhere  in  these  mountains,  some  garnets  and 
other  minerals,  and  many  curious  things.  Every  window  and  door 
was  covered  with  netting.  All  precautions  were  taken  against  mos- 
quitoes ;  some  few  got  in  undoubtedly,  but  we  had  comparative  peace. 

We  had,  of  course,  to  give  an  account  of  our  doings.  My  sketches 
had  to  be  exhibited  and  described,  after  which  Mr.  Selby  called  on 
his  son,  saying,  "  Now,  Tom,  my  boy,  what  have  you  decided  ?  Do 
you  think  it  wise  to  stay  here,  or  will  you  carry  out  the  plan  with 
Bruce  ?    It  rests  with  you ;  it  must  be  settled  now." 

Here  Maggie  looked  at  Tom  with  gravest  interest,  and  so  did 
Maud ;  so  did  we  all,  for  that  matter,  for  we  were  all  much  concerned 
to  hear  what  he  would  do. 

Then  he  replied.  "  Father,  my  mind  is  quite  made  up.  I  think 
that  in  every  respect  but  one,  this  is  a  charming  place  to  live  in ;  the 
climate,  the  appearance  of  the  country,  the  delightful  scenery,  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  the  fruit  and  garden  produce  we  have  seen,  the 
game  they  talk  about,  the  fishing,  boating,  all  prove  to  me  that  we 
could  make  a  happy  and  successful  start  here,  or  hereabouts  ;  but  all 
this  is  spoiled  by  the  mosquitoes,  and  I  cannot  live  here.  I  cannot 
choose  this  part,  simply  on  that  account." 

Here  friend  Leather  Jacket  remarked  that  he  had  heard  that  they 
were  bad,  too,  in  the  N.W.T. 

Tom  went  on,  "  That  may  be.  I  don't  know.  They  are  not,  can- 
not be,  so  bad  at  the  place  I  am  going  to  buy.  Bruce  told  me 
candidly  they  sometimes  have  a  few — nothing  to  trouble  much.  No, 
Father,  I  'm  determined  not  to  live  here.  They  say  they  are  only 
bad  here  for  about  three  months,  but  to  be  wretched  like  this  for  a 
quarter  of  one's  life  is  what  I  need  not  stand  and  will  not." 
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To  tluH,  no  ilouht,  liiH  failior  and  IiIh  HiHiorM,  iintl  T  too,  conld  only 
«ay  tliai  wf  Hyiii|»atlii/.»<«l  with  him.  fifatlicr  Ja«'k«'i  looked  sorry, 
HO  di<l  our  kin«l  frit'iid,  for  I  iliink  hIio  fanfird  it  would  liav<>  ht^'n 
vory  nico  to  huvt?  Tom  and  liin  Histor  Hcltlod  near  ;  Itut.  it  waH  not  to 
l>i',  and  8i»  it  was  docidod.  Mr.  ^v\hy  pnulucrd  Mio  docunu-niH,  wliioli 
wore  duly  si^'nod,  and  Tt)ni  liceanjo  at  once  a  landi-d  jtroprielor.  Of 
courHe  we  all  congratulated  liini  uineerely.  wiHiied  liini  ^ood  luek  and 
every  lilesHin^'.  Ma^^'ie  wuh  pleaued  and  excited,  too,  and  Maud  wau 
sorrowful. 

Mv  «)wn  opinion  altout  the  country  round  Port  Kannnond  is  v(>rv 
much  like  Tom's.  If  they  want  to  ^et  oM-conntry  lu'ople  to  eonie 
out  and  settle  there,  my  advice  is,  don't  let  them  come  to  view  it 
in  "  m«)S(iuito  time." 

Th«'  next  day  it  was  arran^'ed  that  Tom  should  leave  with  us, 
his  l)a^ga>?o  checked  to  Broatlviow.  We  should  all  travel  together  as 
far  as  North  Hend,  some  five  hours  east  of  HamnH»nd  ;  there  wo 
should  ))art  with  him,  he  goin^'  on  to  his  future  homo,  we  to  remain 
there  for  a  titue  at  the  hotel,  which,  llelon^'ing  to  the  C.P.R.,  wc 
knew  was  a  j^ood  one. 

That  nijjht  we  foujjjht  mosiiuitoes  again,  but  in  tho  morning  early 
got  soujo  sU'cj),  I  fancy,  for  all  rose  refreshed  and  hai)i>y  that  Ave 
were  to  resume  our  j*»urney  ;  sorry — heartily  sorry — to  hid  good-bye 
to  Leather  Jacket,  t«)  Mrs.  IJlank  and  that  kind  youth,  her  son,  but 
much  relieved  to  hear  that,  up  the  Eraser,  at  North  Bend  at  any 
rate,  there  were  no  moaqnUoes, 
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CHAriEK  XXII. 

ON    TIIK    KItAHKK. 

At  MiMnion.  —  AhiihhI/,  mi  lltirfiHoii  Luke.  No  AccDinniodiiliitM  (i>v  [.nilicH  m( 
Ynhv  — riirtiiiK  with 'I'diii  ii(  Nnrtli  U«inl.^I)i(li(!iil(y  in  K''tHiij,' ii  l.od^finK 
tluTc.  MrH.  Krrry  of  (he  ('.IM{.  Hctnrdiiif^  llotiHr.  'I'lic  Kvi-niri^f  I'ronK.. 
imilo.  I'omposil.y  of  OlliciiilM.  -SoiiiliiiK  n  'riili'^raiii. — Tom  iiiiil  Mii^'^^mo'h 
!*roH|ioct.H.  Mr.  Scllty  iiiiil  I  talk  iiiiil  ]tlaM.  A  Lucky  ('liniuc  of  liiriiij^  (iood 
SorviiiitM  for  l.lii'  Yomi>^  SclHrfH.  -  An  Indiiiii  FiHliin^  ('iini|i.— .MctliodH  of 
diking  Siilinon. —  I'rofiiHion  of  KIhIi. —  Iiidinn  liiixiiriuH. —  rndiiiii  Miiiiimtn  and 
CuhIouih.  ('onvoiHinj,'  with  tluiin  in  Chimiok  .larjf()n.--'rhoir  IndiiHlry. — 
I'MowrrH. — 'I'lin  (Jntowiiy  <tf  tliii  CiiuonH.  IndiiinH  nttiirnin),''  fr<»ni  Town. — • 
Tall"  of  a  I  lion.  -l)<'|Hirttiri'  from  Vido. — ( in  I  lie  ('ai'H  aKnin.— ( 'unduolor  N'ow* 
iiiiin. — A  SicainoiiH  Man's  K\|H'ri<'n(M)  of  "ihi-m  .^!iHkitli<'K.''--|{^•v(•lMtok^•. — 
Anioriciin  KcHow-t  ravcilcrH  "  ontliiinr." — Koui-  Day.s  in  Wondi'i'land. — Th(! 
.XdvantajfOH  of   |jon>^  UooIh.  —  .\ndof  Lon^  Hair  in  "  .MoH(|iiit()  Time." 


Wb  loft  Port.  Hammond  in  tho  early  afternoon.  The  six-norv  wt; 
[lassod  throiigli  for  some  distance  was  very  like  that  about  that  Hta- 
tion — tho  Fraser  liivor  on  our  right.  Wo  crosHod  small  triluilary 
streams,  ran  beside  lakes,  timbered  hills,  through  rocky  gorges;  then 
wo  stopped  at  Mission  for  a  while. 

On  tho  riv«'r'8  banks  wore  scores  of  canoes,  tents,  and  temporary 
shelters.  Here  wore  met  several  hundred  Indians.  It  was  some 
special  festival  which  caused  this  gathering;  wo  could  not  make  out 
what.  They  an;  Roman  Catholics,  Mission  being  the  head-quarters 
of  their  Church  in  those  parts. 

Then  we  passed  by  Harrison  Lake — a  most  delightful  sheet  of 
shining  water,  very  like  Pitt  Lake,  in  its  u[)per  parts  especially,  I 
believe,  though  much  larger.  There  are,  on  its  shore,  some  very 
interesting  hot  springs.  They  are  building  a  tramway  there,  from 
Agassiz  station,  four  miles  in  length.  There  is  an  hotel  at  the 
Springs,  which  is  said  to  possess  "  all  modern  improvements." 
There  are  cottages — read  shanties — for  invalids,  and,  according  to 
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accounts  wo  board  from  peoplo  who  had  probably  hcod  no  better, 
evory  luxury  und  onjoymcut  to  be  had.  I  uaked  our  informaut  if 
tboro  were  any  mosquitoei.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  the  miskitties  woa  a 
bit  fierce  Bometimes." 

That  was  enough  for  us. 

Wc  stopped  at  Ho)>e  a  minute,  but  again  did  not  see  the  White 
Anchor  on  the  mountain.  At  Yale  wo  once  more  made  inquiries 
about  a  stopping-place.  The  man  we  spoke  to,  a  very  decent  fellow, 
said,  "  No,  there  is  no  place  where  you  could  take  the  ladies." 

So  we  arranged  to  have  a  long  day  there  from  North  Bend,  for  I 
could  not  leave  the  country  without  a  sketch  of  Yale  and  its  sur< 
roundings. 

Then  wo  passed  Spuzzum  again,  with  the  Suspension  Bridge, 
through  glorious  cliffs,  by  mountains,  gorgos,  aud  cutai*acta,  past 
Indian  graves  and  rancheries  aud  fishing-stations.  The  waggon  road 
twining  around  the  mountains.    Then  we  stopped  at  North  Bend. 

When  we  got  off  the  train,  we  took  our  time.  We  said  we  would 
wait  till  Tom  and  the  train  were  gone  on,  then  we  should  get  atten> 
tiou  at  the  hotel.  However,  we  went  over  to  it  aud  had  dinner 
together  before  parting. 

Alter  that,  we  saw  Tom  off.  He  went  away  gaily  enough  to  begin 
life  in  earnest.  We  heartily  wished  him  every  happiness  and  for- 
tune. He  was  to  write  to  us  directly  he  got  to  his  destination,  whilst 
we  promised  to  keep  him  well  informed  of  our  doings.  So  we  parted, 
he  in  first-rate  spirits  aud  great  hope. 

Then,  when  all  was  clear,  we  informed  the  manager  we  wanted 
rooms  for  several  days.  Fancy  our  discomfiture  when  he  told  us 
that  he  had  not  a  single  room  to  give  us ;  that  the  hotel  was  not 
finished,  only  the  dining-room  and  kitchen ! 

When  we  went  through  west  some  months  before,  he  said  that  the 
place  would  be  ready  for  visitors  in  a  week ;  so  we  made  no  doubt 
at  all  that  we  should  get  accommodation  there.  We  were  terribly 
taken  aback.  "What  can  we  do?"  we  asked.  There  is  but  one 
train  a  day,  you  understand. 

The  only  place,  they  said,  where  we  could  get  food  and  shelter  was 
the  C.P.B.  boarding-house,  across  the  track,  where  all  the  hands 
engaged  upon  the  line  lived.    We  must  stay  there  or  nowhere. 

So  over  there  we  went  to  make  discoveries  ;  and  we  found  the 
place,  though  rough,  was  very  clean.  The  mistress  had  three  bed- 
rooms she  could  give  us.  There  was  no  sitting-room  of  any  kind  in 
the  house — nothing  but  a  large  dining-room,  a  kitchen,  and  a  lot  of 
bed-rooms ;   but  Mrs.  Kerry  arranged  to  furnish  Mr.  Selby's  bed- 
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room   with  chairs  aud  tattles,  so  that  we  could  nit  in  it  if  necessary  ; 
and  as  thero  really  was  no  other  thing  to  do,  we  put  up  with  that. 

W  found  Mrs.  Kerry  to  be  a  very  superior  woman.  She  had 
been  ladies-maid  to  some  great  swell  at  one  time,  aud  know  how  to 
behave,  and  wbat  decent  people  needed.  She  made  us  very  com- 
fortable.  We  all  liked  her ;  her  language  was  so  very  elegant,  it  was 
quite  refreshing.  Her  husband  was  a  rough,  uncouth  individual ; 
did  all  she  told  him  to,  though,  and  we  got  on  well  enough  with 
him.  We  used  to  have  our  meals  served  to  us  after  the  rush  was 
over.  The  workpeople  came  in  to  theirs  three  times  a  day ;  then 
there  was  a  train  going  west  early  in  the  morning,  another  east  in 
the  evening.  Out  of  each  there  was  generally  a  room  full  of  "  feeders  " 
from  amongst  the  train  hands  and  second-class  people.  But  Mrs. 
Kerry  fed  us  during  the  intervals.  Her  Chineue  cook  was  good ;  she 
herself  was  very  obliging.  The  result  was  not  so  bad  as  wc  expected 
when  we  found  the  hotel  a  failure.  Here  we  paid  one  dollar — four 
shillings — a  day  each  person.  At  the  hotel  they  would  have  charged 
U8  three  dollars. 

♦•  Where  can  we  go  for  a  walk  ?  "  we  asked. 

"  Oh,  right  along  the  track ;  no  other  road  here,"  was  the  reply  we 
got.  So  away  wo  wont ;  a  most  amusing  walk  we  had  too.  That  is 
the  public  highway  there,  the  only  way  about.  There  are  some  few 
trails,  but  none  we  could  take  that  evening.  The  inhabitants  of 
North  Bend  were  taking  their  evening  strolls  along  the  track.  We 
saw  several  pairs  of  lovers  amongst  the  promenaders.  Chinamen 
were  taking  their  walks  abroad — quite  swells.  There  were  some 
railway  officials,  too,  dressed  out  to  kill.  My  !  how  they  "  put  side 
on  " — brakesmen  and  waiters,  I  suppose. 

Before  we  went  for  our  walk,  we  called  at  the  telegraph  office,  as 
I  desired  to  communicate  with  friends  in  Ontario.  I  had  been  given, 
for  certain  reasons,  the  free  use  of  the  wires.  It  was  usually  a 
disagreeable  task  for  me  to  have  to  do  with  these  petty  officials ;  yet 
there  was  some  fun  about  it,  too.  With  very  few  exceptions,  they 
were  exceedingly  short  with  me  when  I  first  addressed  them  ;  at 
times  they  were  quite  rude.  I  really  don't  believe  they  meant  it ;  I 
think  they  knew  no  better,  or  perhaps  supposed  that,  in  their  digni- 
fied position,  austerity  was  wise  and  becoming.  I  have  watched 
them  often  with  others.  Decent  people  don't  care  to  be  addressed 
as  if  they  were  bogs  or  dogs.  This  evening,  when  I  applied  to  the 
"  big  "  official,  I  meekly  said,  "  Can  T  send  a  message  to  Toronto  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me,  went  on  with  the  paper  he  was  reading,  with  his 
back  turned  to  me,  taking  time  before  he  replied — 
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"  I  guess  you  can." 

"  Is  the  line  down  anywhere  ?     Can  you  put  it  through  to-night  ?  " 

"No;  I  can't." 

"  When  can  you,  then  p  " 

*'  Leave  it  here  ;  it  will  go  some  time." 

"  That  will  not  suit  me  ;  it  must  go  to-night,  or  not  at  all." 

"  Then  it  won't  go  at  all,  you  bet !  " 

•'  Oh !  the  line  is  down,  then,  of  coui'se  ?  " 

"No;  it  ain't." 

"  Well,  then,  look  here,  my  friend,"  said  I,  "  my  friend  Mr.  H r 

told  me,  whenever  I  wished  to  wire  by  the  C-P.T.  (Canadian  Pacific 
Telegraphs),  by  mentioning  his  name  *^  an  operator,  with  this  bit 
of  paper "     But  here  the  gay  official  broke  in  with — 

"  Oh  !  excuse  me  ;  1  was  not  aware,"  &c.,  &c.  "  Of  course  your 
message  will  go  through  at  once ;  why,  cert'nly." 

"  All  right,"  said  I,  "  put  it  through  ;  but  if  I  had  not  shown  you 
this  frank,  I  should  have  had  no  chance  with  you.  If  I  had  been  a 
paying  customer,  by  treating  me  as  you  tried  to,  you  would  have  done 
your  Company  out  of  several  dollars.    Is  that  fair,  now  ?     What  if 

I  told  Mr.  H of  this  little  incident  ?     Don't'you  think  you  carry 

things  with  a  rather  high  hand,  you  men  ?  " 

He  looked  very  foolish  ;  I  'm  sure  he  felt  so.  After  that,  I  never 
saw  him  but  he  bowed  profoundly.  He  sent  my  message,  got  the 
answer  back  before  the  morning,  and  actually  condescended  to  deliver 
it  to  me  himself  with  his  own  fair  hands,  begging  to  know  if  I  had 
any  message  he  could  send  for  me — anywhere  ! 

So,  before  I  left,  I  really  made  him  send  a  despatch  home  for 
me  to  England.  He  got  the  answer  to  it  after  we  left,  and  promptly 
repeated  it  to  every  station  where  he  fancied  I  might  be  ;  and  I  got 
it,  considerably  garbled,  but  comprehensible,  at  Field  in  the  Eockies. 

During  that  evening  walk,  Mr.  Selby  and  I  were  sitting  on  a  log 
beside  the  track,  the  girls  being  farther  on,  picking  flowers,  when  I 
began  to  talk  to  him  about  Tom. 

I  liked  that  youth  immensely,  so  I  did  Maggie.  Well,  it  seemed 
to  me  rather  a  sad  sort  of  arrangement,  after  all,  that  these  two  young 
things  should  be  left  to  live  alone  on  the  prairie,  without  any  friends 
really  near ;  for  Meadows  was  a  long  way  off,  and  Charlie  Donald 
too.  We  knew  no  woman  at  all.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  had  left 
them  in  possession,  they  would  be  quite  alone ;  and  when  we  bad 
gone  on  to  the  east,  and,  very  likely,  home  to  England,  I  felt  that 
they  would  soon  get  very  lonesome.  Moreover,  after  all,  what  did 
Maggie  know,  practically,  about  housekeeping?     Could  she  cook  and 
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scrub  and  wash,  make  butter  and  attend  the  dairy?  We  had 
talked  of  this  before,  of  course.  She  had  always  said  she  could  ; 
that  she  would  like  it.  In  fact,  they  rather  pooh-poohed  my  opinions. 
But  I  had,  in  my  youth,  seen  much  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  felt 
that  these  young  people,  by  and  by,  would  feel  it  a  very  hard  and 
lon''ly  life,  and  got  tired- 
To-night,  whether  it  was  the  late  parting  witli  Tom,  and  the  early 
prospect  of  losing  Maggie,  that  made  Mr.  Selby  more  attentive  to  my 
observations,  I  cannot  say,  but  he  did  seem  then  to  think  there  was 
much  sense  in  what  I  sai.d.  So,  after  much  talk,  he  asked  me, 
"  What  would  you  do,  then  ?  " 

Said  I,  "  It  seems  to  mo  that  they  should  have  help,  some  ser- 
vants, some  tnisty  persons  to  live  with  them." 

"I  tiiink  so,  too.  We  '11  write  at  once  to  Tom  and  tell  him  to  find 
someone  in  Broadview — a  servant,  in  fact.  Of  course,  it  would  never 
do  to  have  Maggie  there  alone  without  a  woman  servant." 

*'  But,  pardon  me,  I  don't  think  it  at  all  likely  that  Tom  can  find 
what  is  wanted  at  Broadview.  I  have  a  notion  that  the  people  about 
there  are  too  independent  to  take  service,  as  we  should  call  it." 

"  What  would  you  do,  then  ?  Yes,  I  quite  see  it  as  you  do.  What 
would  you  do  ?  " 

Said  I,  "  Do  you  remember  a  young  man  and  his  wife  and  baby 
on  board  the  Pnrmesian  coming  out  ?  We  used  to  say  we  thought 
them  decent  people ;  they  came  from  Gloucestershire.  Don't  you 
remember  ?  " 

"  You  mean  the  man  who  said  he  had  been  someone's  groom  and 
gardener  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  that 's  the  man.  Well,  I  had  more  talk  with  them  than  you 
had,  perhaps.  He  told  me  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  cows  and 
horses,  gardening,  and  things  like  that.  His  wife  had  been  a  ser- 
vant, was  a  good  cook,  and  understood  dairy-work.  He  told  me  this, 
and  showed  me  testimonials,  because  he  asked  my  aid  to  get  him  into 
something.  He  had  paid  his  fare  to  Hamilton,  where  I  h:*  fe  rela- 
tives, you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  remember ;  his  wife  was  a  very  decent  body.  Well,  what 
is  your  idea  ?  " 

*'  Just  this.  To-day  I  have  unexpectedly  found  a  letter  here  from 
my  peoole,  and  they  tell  me  about  this  man.  It  seems  they  found  a 
place  for  him  directly  he  got  there,  but  his  employer  has  come  to 
grief,  or  something  has  gone  wrong,  and  the  man  we  are  talking 
of  is  now  out  of  work.  They  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  him  and  his 
wife,  speak  very  highly  of  them,  and  are  now  endeavouring  to  find 
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him  a  position,  so  this  letter  informs  me,"  and  I  read  to  Mr.  Selby 
what  they  wrote. 

Said  he,  "  Why,  these  would  be  the  very  people  to  live  with  Tom 
and  Maggie.  Here,  girls,"  he  cried,  "look  here.  Our  friend  has 
been  talking  to  me  and  this  is  what  we  think."  So  he  went  over  the 
whole  thing  to  them,  and  Maggie,  who,  of  course,  was  most  interested 
in  the  matter,  was  quite  delighted  with  the  plan.  It  resulted  in  my 
wiring  next  morning  to  Hamilton,  and  by  night  I  got  a  message, 
"  Still  disengaged,  awaiting  letter." 

That  evening  Mr.  Selby  wrote,  offering  this  man  and  his  wife  a 
year's  engagement.     They  were  to  live  with  his  son  and  daughter  at 
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Broadview,  to  do  all  necessary  work,  and  so  forth.  He  proposed  to 
pay  theiu,  besides  their  board  and  lodging,  three  hundred  dollars 
for  the  year.  We  thought  that  was  about  the  fair  sum,  according  to 
what  we  had  heard.  The  answer  was  to  come  to  Field,  in  the 
Eockies. 

During  next  morning  we  went  along  the  track  a  couple  of  miles 
east,  to  where  they  said  a  trail  led  to  the  river.  There  we  were  to 
find  an  Indian  encampment,  where  they  were  catching  and  drying 
salmon.  We  foimd  it  easily  enough.  The  women  and  some  men 
were  ou  the  bank  cleaning  and  preparing  the  fish,  hanging  it  in  slices 
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across  poles  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  wi  id.    We  made  out  that  it  would 
keep  a  "  long,  long  time." 

The  catching  of  the  salmon  was  very  interesting.  I  made  a  sketch 
of  one  mode,  which  explains  it  better  than  much  writing.  On  a  slight 
staging,  hung  down  a  cliff,  close  to  the  water,  stood  a  siwash  nearly 
naked.  He  plunged  in  his  big  scoop  net,  and  when  he  got  a  fish,  or 
sometimes  two  or  three,  the  people  on  the  top  hauled  them  up,  net 
and  all,  and  returned  it  to  him  for  more.  Then  he  took  another 
sweep.  Whilst  we  were  there — an  hour  or  so — he  must  have  scooped 
up  twenty  or  thirty  salmon  of  all  sizes,  as  they  came  through  the 
narrow  passage. 

There  were  half  a  dozen  at  this  work  Avithin  sight  of  us.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  was  no  Indian  who  could  speak  a  word  of  English ; 
but,  thanks  to  our  Chinook  jargon  book,  we  made  out  that  they  came 
here  every  year,  caught  and  dried  what  they  required,  and  retired 
somewhere  inland,  or  where  there  were  ro  salmon.  They  had  camps 
and  booths  of  boughs  about,  and  again  reminded  us  of  the  hop- 
pickers  in  Kent.  These  people  were,  however,  very  much  quieter 
than  our  English  Indians  are,  and,  we  thought,  would  be  preferable 
to  deal  with.  Probably,  if  we  could  have  understood  all  they  said, 
we  should  have  thought  differently.  Some  siwashes  were  catching 
salmon  with  spears,  standing  out  on  rocks,  striking  at  them  as  they 
passed  ;  but  the  netters  seemed  to  get  most.  In  one  spot,  to  which 
an  old  Indian  took  us,  there  was  a  most  wonderful  sight.  It  Avas  a 
sort  of  creek,  or  narrow  passage  of  clearer  water,  and  the  fish  were 
visible  there  in  countless  thousands.  None  of  us  had  ever  seen  such 
a  sight,  except  out  in  the  English  Channel  amongst  a  shoal  of 
mackerel.  But  these  were  large  fish  ;  they  kept  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  moving  up  stream,  but  not  so  very  quickly  nor  in 
a.  straight  course ;  it  was  diflficult  to  follow  the  movements  of  any 
particular  fish,  but  they  appeared  to  go  from  side  to  side,  examining 
as  they  went.  It  seemed  to  us  that  one  haul  of  a  seine  net 
wou  id  catch  thousands,  or  a  gill  net  hung  across  from  rock  to  rock 
would  be  a  capital  means  of  taking  them.  We  tried  to  get  from 
the  man  who  escorted  us  a  reason  for  their  not  catching  any  there, 
but  he  shook  his  head  and  said  "Pishock,  pishock,"  i.e.,  "  Bad,  bad." 
He  speared  one  for  us  easily,  and  pointed  out  something  about  its 
head  ;  but  none  of  us  were  up  in  piscatorial  lore,  so  could  not  make 
out  what  was  wrong.  The  fish  he  got  Aveighed  fifteen  pounds  at  least. 
He  just  left  it  on  the  bank.  They  are  really  of  no  money  value 
thereabouts.  We  could  buy  one,  as  heavy  as  you  coald  easily  lift, 
up  at  the  station,  for  20  cents — or  two  bits. 
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The  illustration  of  this  scciio  is  not  an  atom  exaggerated,  except 
that  I  have  made  the  fish  more  visible,  l>nt  they  were  even  closer 
packed  in  the  water  than  I  have  shown. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  large  number  of  Indians  about  North  Bend. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  place  they  had  just  completed  a  tiny  wooden 
Catholic  church,  with  their  own  contributions,  nearly  all  their  own 
work,  too.  Near  by  was  a  <,'roup  of  tents,  whei*e  a  clan  or  family 
were  stopping.  They  had  a  large  table,  with  chairs  and  benches 
round  it,  an  awning  over  all.  We  used  to  see  them  taking  meals 
there,  and  they  seemed  to  have  most  civilized  table  furniture.  There 
were  some  handsome  trunks  about,  and  a  sewing-machine.  But  the 
greatest  thing  of  all  was  a  tent,  the  front  of  which  was,  in  the  day- 
time, ahvays  open.  It  was  entirely  occupied  by  a  bedstead,  with, 
seemingly,  all  proper  bedding,  pillows,  and  pillow  shams,  nicely  frilled, 
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A  "run"  of  salmon. 

the  counterpanes  and  valences  snowy  white.  It  did  not  look  as  if 
it  was  ever  used ;  but  that  family,  we  were  sure,  were  very  proud  of 
their  tent  and  its  contents.  They  waved  their  hands  and  laughed  at 
us  when  we  went  by,  and  were  greatly  pleased,  I  am  certain,  we  took 
such  notice  of  it.  The  white  inhabitants  of  those  parts  laughed  at 
these  people  ;  they  always  do  so— why  ? 

Another  trail,  a  mile  or  so  west  of  the  station,  led  down  a  steep 
bank  of  the  river,  past  some  Indian  potato-patches,  to  the  water. 
Here  we  passed  a  day.  I  made  a  sketch  of  the  promontory  and  the 
Indian  graves,  with  flags  and  crosses  on  it.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  was  a  steep-sided,  closely  pine-clad  mountain,  up  in  the  higher 
regions  of  which  we  could  just  trace  the  waggon-road.  I  made  another 
sketch,  looking  down  the  Fraser,  where  lay  Boston  Bar,  once  a  very 
famous  placer  diggings,  and  even  now  there  is  gold  in  all  the  banks 
and  bars  along  the  river. 
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There  wore  somo  ludian  tents  iind  raachorioa  on  tlio  other  side; 
men  and  women  frequently  crossing  to  and  fro.  Thi-y  had  to  go  up- 
stream a  long  way,  then  start  across,  paddling  with  all  possible 
vigour,  reaching  the  other  side  generally  much  below  the  place  they 
wished  to  land  at,  and  then  had  to  polo  and  paddle  up  to  it. 

A  siwash  with  his  klootchman  and  child  came  down  the  trail,  one 
time,  with  packs  and  bundles,  and  signalled  to  the  tents  across  the  river 
for  a  canoe.  They  sat  some  time  beside  us  whilst  their  friends  brought 
one.  The  siwash  could  speak  a  little  English,  so  the  girls  and  Mr. 
Selby  had  some  amusement  with  them,  for  with  his  little  English 
and  our  "  Jargon  book,"  they  made  out  famously.  This  man's  name 
was  Charles,  his  klootchman's  was  Eliza,  the  baby's  was  Maggie  ; 
so  our  Maggie  gave  that  baby  two  bits,  which  her  mother  called 
•*  pot-latch  "  (gift).  The  siwash  said  they  lived  on  the  other  side, 
"  mamook  pil  chickamin,"  which  we  found  meant  "washing  for 
gold."  They  had  been  to  the  "  mahkook  house "  (store)  for 
"  muckamuck  "  (food).  He  told  us,  too,  that  times  were  not  so  good 
with  Indians  as  when  tiie  C.P.R.  (he  called  it  so)  was  building, 
when  he  sometimes  earned  "  Klone  doUa  la  sun  "  (three  dollars  a 
day)  ;  now  he  could  make  more  at  washing  gold  than  at  railroad 
work. 

"  How  much  a  day  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sometimes  '  ikt  doUa'  (one  dollar),  sometimes  '  mokst'  (two), 
sometimes  '  weght '  (more),  but  '  tikegh'  (he  liked)  to  work  on  track 
'  elijjkloshe '  (best)." 

"  And  your  wife  ?  "  we  asked.    "  What  does  she  do  ?  " 

"  Eh  !  Eliza  ?  '  Mamook  elan  wash  pil  chickamin '  (helps  to  wash 
for  gold)." 

The  girls  found  out  a  number  of  their  words  were  French.  For 
instance,  a  plate  was  "  la  siet,"  a  nail  was  "  lecloo,"  a  coi-k  or  hen 
"  lapool,"  silk  was  "laswoy,"  sugar  "  lesook,"  mountain  "  lemonti," 
language  "  lalang,"  head  "  letet,"  devil  '•  diaub  "  or  "  lejaub."  Some 
words  they  used  were  of  English  root.  For  instance,  "  Boston " 
meant  an  American,  "King  George  "  meant  an  Englishman  or  Eng- 
lish. Bark  was,  in  Chinook,  "stick-skin,"  bell  was  "tintin,"  broom 
is  "  bloom,"  Chrislmas-day  is  "  Hyas  (big)  Sunday,"  cloth  is  "sail," 
day  is  "  sun,"  fat  is  "  glease,"  father  "  papa,"  mother  "  na-ah,"  fever 
"  waum  sick,"  fever  and  ague  is  "  waum  sick,  cole  sick  "  ;  heart, 
mind,  inside,  will,  opinion — all  are  expressed  by  the  word  "  tum- 
tum."  Indeed,  most  of  the  words  used  in  this,  the  trade  language 
of  the  coast,  are  corruptions  of  English  and  French. 

After  these  people  left  us  we  saw  them  on  the  other  side  the 
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Prasor,  working  away  moBt  industriously  ;  tho  woman  with  a  cradle 
rockinj»  th«»  wash  dirt  for  ^fold,  the  man  with  a  shovel  shiicinf;.  They 
were  not  idh'  till  wo  loft  the  place  at  six  or  so. 

One  day  I  made  the  Indians  take  me  over  in  a  canoe,  and  then  I 
mounted  uj)  a  trail  they  showed  me  till  I  got  upon  the  waggon-road ; 
high  up  it  was.  There  was  the  "  old  and  the  new  "  upon  the  Fraser 
River.  The  old  waggon-road  on  one  side,  the  C.P.R.  upon  the 
other.     My  sketch*  describes  the  view  I  got  better  than  many  words. 

All  about  at  that  time  the  syringa  was  in  flower.  Largo  bushes  of 
it  dotted  the  sides  of  the  railway  and  the  river,  and  wore  scattered 
plentifully  on  th(»  mountains  and  the  cliffs.  The  flowers  were  much 
larger  and  in  i^reater  profusion  than  I  have  ever  seen  thoni  in 
English  gardens,  but  the  perfume,  we  decided,  was  not  nearly  so 
powerful. 

Roses  were  plentiful,  and  many  blooms  we  did  not  recognize. 
Berry  bushes  were  in  great  profusion ;  and  there  did  not  seem  to  bo 
a  mosquito,  which  wa»  a  blessing. 

Another  day  we  went  back  to  Yale,  starting  at  6.30  a.m.  We  had 
twenty-five  miles  to  travel,  through  what  to  us  was  now  familiar 
scenery,  yet  none  the  less  enjoyable.  We  got  there  about  eight,  and 
took,  first  of  all,  a  cruise  about  the  town,  which  really  is  more  than 
half  deserted.  The  rest  of  the  day  we  spent  down  by  the  river-side, 
where  I  sat  sketching. 

The  view  I  got  so  well  describes  the  scene,  few  words  are  needed. 
The  rock  in  the  distance,  between  the  two  headlands,  is  called  "  Lady 
Franklin  Rock."  It  is  named  so  in  honour  of  her  visit,  we  heard, 
when,  by  some  means,  she  got  on  to  it.f 

The  mountain  to  the  left  is  Mount  Lincoln  ;  the  other  ones  to  the 
right  and  in  the  distance  seemed  to  be  nameless.  The  C.P.R.  runs 
across  the  town,  then  through  a  tunnel  in  the  left-hand  mountain. 
Yale  is  called  the  gate  of  the  canons  of  the  Fraser.  The  bank  to 
right  is  alluvial  soil ;  it  is  full  of  <^old,  **  they  say."  Indians  and 
Chinamen  are  always  working  at  it.  No  great  amount  is  got  per 
man  per  day ;  it  is  so  very  fine.  They  have  to  use  quicksilver  in 
their  Long  Toms  and  cradles  to  save  it. 

On  the  beach  or  margin  of  the  river  some  sheds  may  be  noted. 
They  are  the  landing-places  of  the  New  Westminster  steamers,  one 
of  which  is  shown  just  starting  on  her  trip  down  to  New  West- 
minster, eighty  miles. 
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*  See  Frontispiece. 


t  See  page  170. 
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W«'  w«'n'  {»IHH<'<1  by  iimny  cuiioch,  f^ciu'r.illy  lit'iivily  liulcii  with  storoM 
and  pi'oph'.  Tlu'V  luid  Ik'i'U  down  in  New  WeHtuiiiiHtiT,  <»r  perhapH 
to  Victoria,  to  trade  their  fnrH  away  for  goodH  and  |)roviHi«)nH.  Very 
curioUH  artich'H  we  Haw  in  theHe  canoeH ;  some  of  them  would  be  of 
Very  litth*  iiHe  in  Indian  honieH,  we  Hhouhl  have  thoii^,'ht.  BeHidoH 
several  nhowy  Saratoga  trnnkH,  weHawHoino  rockin^j-chairH,  fine  bird- 
cages, a  drum,  Heveral  highly-de(H)rate<l  accordooiiH  ;  one  woman  bad 
a  tin  horn,  one  wore  a  very  Hh(»wy  bonnet — the  only  time  we  saw  u 
klootchman  wearinj^  one  whilHt  we  were  in  the  country.  Nearly  all 
wore  new  gay  handkerchiefs  and  shawlH,  in  very  startling  colours. 

They  all  jiaddled  and  poh'd  th«'ir  canoes  close  to  the  shore  where 
we  were  sitting,  the  stream  being  less  rai)id  there,  yet  they  had  all 
that  they  could  do  to  make  the  slow  headway  th(!y  did  against  the 
current. 

We  were  greeted  by  the  people  in  each  canoo  as  it  passed  us  with 
"  Kla-how-ya,"  and  wo  alway  returned  the  kindly  salute. 

Some  Indians  living  at  Yale  came  to  see  us,  but  they  just  sat  and 
stared  in  silence.  When  two  children  came  and  we  gave  them  some 
of  our  spare  food  they  were  delighted,  but  would  or  could  not  s[)eak 
a  word  of  English.  One  was  dressed  in  brilliant  scarlet,  the  other  in 
brightest  orange.  They  were  rather  handsome  children,  their  eyes 
being  very  flue.     They  were  not  "  awfully  dirty,"  either. 

A  white  boy  came  to  see  us  once  who  liad  plenty  to  say,  in  fact  was 
rather  "  cheeky."  He  said  a  horse  had  died  the  day  before,  that  its 
body  was  thrown  near  where  we  were  sitting,  that  a  "  lion  "  came 
down  from  the  mountain  behind  us  and  was  feeding  on  it. 

"  Well,"  we  asked,  "  didn't  they  shoot  the  lion  ?  " 

"  Oh !  no.  Every  man  who  had  a  gun  had  a  shot ;  but  they  all 
missed  him,  so  the  lion  got  away.  I  guess  he  '11  be  coming  down 
again  soon  ;  you  'd  better  look  out !  " 

We  thanked  him  for  his  kind  caution,  but  said  we  were  not  afraid ; 
there  were  no  lions  in  America. 

"  I  guess  you  '11  say  different  pretty  soon,  if  you  stay  here.  Why,  I 
seen  it  myself  only  yesterday." 

"  What  was  it  like  i'  " 

"  Oh,  like  a  monstrous  big  cat,  as  big  as  a  mule  !  My !  it  did  run 
when  them  men  shot  at  it." 

really  don't  believe  this  was  true.  I  think  that  festive  boy 
thought  he  would  just  try  to  scare  the  strangers  a  bit.  But  we  only 
laughed  at  him,  said  he  had  been  dreaming ;  at  any  rate,  that  it  was 
only  a  cougar  or  a  wild  cat,  and  we  were  not  afraid. 

Said  he,  "  What  part  do  you  'uns  come  from  ?  " 
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Wo  Haiti,  "  From  En^liind." 

"  Enj^laud  !      Do  Uu'v  liavo  lionn  tluTO?  " 

"Oh!  }'«'H,  in  ('a;_M'8.  iil\t'  tlioy  liavf  tlu-in  lu>re." 

"But  do  tlioy  have  wild  onoH,  running  round  tli«>  woodH  and 
niountin^'H,  like  wt>  lufc  ?  " 

*'  About  aH  manv  uh  you  havo,"  we  .•cplifd. 

S*)  that  yoijth  departed.  We  wcr»'  n»ti  in  thf  ^lifjhtrsl,  danger 
thtTO  ;  lull  I  'ill  SUIT  ho  tohl  Iuh  friends  that,  we  were  very  <!uri<»UH 
people,  not  to  be  afraid  of  lions. 

Four  days  of  rest  and  thonm^h  enjoynient  we  had  at  North  Bend. 
On  the  fifth  wo  said  "  ^ood-bye"  to  Mrs.  Kerry,  and  moved  on.  Wo 
purp«>sod  to  stay  a  day  or  two  at  Sicamoiis,  where  wo  saw  that  pretty 
inn  as  we  came  west.  So,  at  1J).30  that  I'venin^,  or  half-past  seven, 
we  wont  off  in  the  train,  |:[cttin^  good  berths  in  the  sleeping-car,  in 
which  there  were  but  half  a  dozen  passengers.  Decidedly  it  was 
very  pleasant  to  be  on  board  again,  where  things  are  always  kept  so 
clean  and  cosy.  Thus  we  passed  uj)  the  beautiful  Fraser,  glad  to  see 
again  what  wo  had  all  enjoyed  so  much  before. 

There  was  an  American  and  his  wife  with  us — very  superior  people 
— whoso  home,  they  said,  was  in  Now  York  City.  They  had  been 
across  to  Sau  Francisco,  were  returning  by  this  new  railway — the 
C.P.R. — and,  so  far,  they  were  delighted  with  British  America,  with 
Victoria  e8])eeially,  the  car  we  then  were  in,  with  the  dinner  at  North 
Bend.  They  said  that  if  things  went  like  that  all  through  to  Mont- 
real, that  this  line  would  quickly  be  the  most  popular  in  America. 

That  evening,  in  the  smoking-room,  we  had  sc»me  very  pleasant 
talk  about  our  different  countries ;  for,  like  all  of  the  best  class  of 
Americans  I  havo  ever  met,  they  were  charming  people. 

About  dusk  we  crossed  the  Cantilever  Bridge  once  more,  and  got 
to  Lytton ;  then  wo  wont  rushing  up  the  Thompson  River. 

I  was  up  at  four,  when  v  e  passed  Kamlooj)8.  I  had  a  grand  view 
of  the  lake  and  valley  of  the  Thomson ;  and  I  must  say,  it  seemed  to 
me,  what  Father  Terry  said  must  be  quite  right ;  it  looked,  indeed, 
like  a  "  foiue  "  country  to  live  in.  If  one  could  forget  once  for  all 
his  home  in  England,  could  be  reconciled  to  leave  behind  him  many 
things  he  calls  essential  to  happiness,  it  won1d  undoubtedly  be  grand 
to  live  about  Kamloops.  So  I  thought ;  but,  standing  on  the  plat- 
form when  we  stopped  at  Ducks,  which  is  the  next  station,  the 
mosquitoes  got  me,  and  I  concluded  I  was  glad  I  hadn't  got  to  stay 
there. 

The  girls  wei'o  up  at  six,  so  was  their  father.  Somewhere  about 
that  time  they  put  a  "  diner  "  on  the  train ;  then  by  and  by  we  had  a 
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"lovely"  l>i'*takfaHt,  llio  \u'xi  that  any  of  um  lia<l  lia*l  Nitico  we  Irt't 
Victoria.  Kliortly  aftur  that  wn  Im'^.iu  to  think  it  tiinu  to  r«)ll  our 
g(«ar  up  rcatly  to  ^o  luthort'  at  Hiranioua. 

Noar  Salmon  Arm— or  on  it,  I  am  not  (juittiHurc  which — there  wan 
a  Btoppa^'e ;  a  tree  across  the  track  homio  way  ahead,  tliey  Haiti.  I 
wnH  not  sorry,  for  it  was  a  most  cllarInin^'  Hpot.  Tln'  conductor, 
Nevtinan,  Haid  wo  should  ho  delayed  two  hours;  ho  I  ^ot  my  tacklo 
out  and  sketched  from  the  Hiuokt;-room  window  a  hit  of  ShuHwap 
Lak(\ 

In  conversation  with  this  very  pleasant  conducitor,  Mr.  Newman — 
why  can't  they  all  he  like  him? — we  happened  to  tell  him  wlu-re  wo 
purposed  to  "  stop  over." 

"At  SicaniouH?  "  ho  asked  us. 

"  Yes,"  W(^  replied.  "There  is  good  fishinf,'  there  and  splendid 
scenery,  and  the  inn  is  eomf(»rtal>le;  isn't  this  all  so?  " 

"Why,  yes,"  said  he.  "There  is  no  do.iht  at  all  that  is  true 
enoufj;h  ;  hut  do  you  find  UKtstniitoes  trouhle  you  much  ?  " 

"  What !  "  we  exclaimed  in  horror.     "  Are  ther«'  any  there  ?  " 

"Mosquitoes?  Well,  there  are  a  few,  I  ^'Uess,  just  enough  to 
swear  hy.  Don't  take  my  word  for  it.  Just  come  with  me;  I'll 
introduce  you  to  a  man  who  lives  there." 

So  Mr.  Selhy  and  I  followed  into  the  Colonist  Sleeper,  and  then 
he  "  made  ns  acquainted"  with  a  man  who  .said  he'^iUd  live  at  Sica- 
niouH,  or  used  to — did  still,  sometimes. 

"  Well,"  asked  Mr.  S.,  "  how  is  it  for  mosquitoes  ?  " 

"  Why,  Sir,"  said  our  friend,  "I  guess  I'm  no  greenhorn.  I've 
lived  in  this  yer  country  from  a  hoy.  If  you'll  helieve  me,  I 'ra 
just  clar  beaten  by  them  miskitties.  They  are  just  tarrble  thar  now, 
I  tell  yer.  Thar  ain't  no  sleep  thar ;  no  sort  of  comfort  thar  in  mis- 
kitty  time,  and  that's  just  what  it  is  thar  now.  Take  ladies  thar? 
What  them  two  I  seen  paradin'  out  inter  the  diuin'  car  awhile  ago  ? 
No,  Sir,  don't ;  if  you  think  anythin'  of  them  gals,  don't  take  'em 
thai* — it's  just  outrageous  !  " 

After  that  we  couldn't  take  the  risk,  so  passed  by  Sicamous  Nar- 
rows and  the  little  inn.  It  looked  very  peaceable  and  pretty,  just 
as  if  we  might  have  an  "  elegant "  time ;  but  from  what  this  good 
man  said,  and  from  what  we  heard  afterwards,  it  is  just  as  well  we 
didn't  try  it. 

The  scenery  through  the  Gold  Range  was  very  charming.  We 
seemed  to  enjoy  it,  I  think,  the  second  time  we  passed  through  it  more 
than  the  first.  For  then  we  were  always  being  surprised,  always 
expecting ;  now  we  knew  pretty  well  when  to  look  out  for  the  best. 
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If   wiw  n  tloIioioMii  tlnv,  not   loo  wiinn.       W»>  liiitl  nomc  nico  mni- 
piinionn,  ftiul  wow  v»>n  liiip|i\. 

Nciir  Kt'M'lHtoKt'  il  wiiM  v«'i\  hoi  imlci'd.  TIumo  iiuhIIum'  tn'i>  liail 
i'alli'U  lUM'ONN  llio  (ruck,  imtl  >v<>  Iiu«|  to  wait  for  liiiM'  iin  lioiir  wliilHt 
tliov  t<li>nn<il  il  away.  An  UNinl,  we  Nlayoil  oiilNido  on  llio  pliilfonn. 
'rii«<  inoHi|nilot>N  fotnitl  mn  and  hoom  tlrovo  iin  inHiilo.  Wo  had  lo  koop 
all  ihioiH  and  wii\doWH  ('h>Ht>d  till  wo  luovod  itn  a^ain. 

At.  Twin  llntlo  wo  woro  immIIv  onco  nioro  ainon^rMl  tmo  nioun- 
(ainN.  I  don't  thiidi  Ihoy  woro  ono  whil  Iomh  inipoMini;  in  our  oyoH 
honiUNo  wo  woro  a  lilllo  nioio  laniiliar  with  Ihoni  ;  nilhorlho  rovorMo. 
I  holiovo,  with  all  of  Naturo'H  wondorN,  Hnoh  iih  iIioho  nionntaiiiH, 
thoMo  in  Sw  itzorlaiid,  Iho  ocoan,  Niiipira  KallH.  Iho  YoKoniilo,  fanii- 
Iiaril\  dooH  not  Ixood  oonlonipt.  Tho  nioro  oni»  soos  of  ihoni,  tito 
nioro  ono  wondtMN  and  adniiroM. 

Tho  HocMUTv  alonjj  Alhort.  (\inon.  iho  Illooillowa(>l,  and  K«»hh 
l*oak  Siding,  an<l  goin^^  np  tht>  loop,  twining  ahout  anion^rHt  thoHo 
KUporl*  inotinlains.  was  ^;loriouH. 

Onv  Aniorioan  follow-travollorn  woro  oorlain  Ihoy  had  Hoon  no 
a«ioh  viows  on  tho  Aniorioan  Uailway  Ihoy  had  Iravollod  wohI  l»y. 
Then  woro  fnll  of  admiration  an<l  onthnsiaHnt,  ipiolod  Noino  of  our 
own  Kn^jlish  pools,  talkod  KuHkin,  and  ^onomlly  Hhowod  how  fnlly 
thoy  approoiatod  all  thoy  saw;  and  woro  not,  aHhainod,  n.t*  Ihoy  «aid, 
to  "  onthnno"  whon  tho\  woro  with  ot>n^onial  Kpirits.  Onr  two  ^irlH 
woro  as  ftill  of  plt>asur(>  :is  any  of  iih.  Thoir  father  and  I  woro  not. 
a  hit  hohind  in  «Mijoyn\ont  of  thin  ihiy's  jonrnoy  lhro\i^h  ono  of  tho 
8nl)Iinu>st  hoimios  in  natnro. 

Thon  wo  slowod  \\\\  and  had  arrived  at  Olnoier  House  a^aiu.  Tho 
manager  and  his  wife  reinoinhen'd  us  (juit*'  well.  TIm'v  ijav»?  un  any 
rooms  wo  liked;  we  woro  the  only  ^M^08ts.  Kxe<»pl.  when  trains 
stopped  there  for  Iht*  passenc;orH  to  food — two  iwory  day,  at  lunch 
time — we  felt  as  if  w»»  owned  the  jdaee. 

Then  began  four  days  in  wonderland.  How  we  did  enjoy  it! 
There  was  hut  «^ne  alloy-  -those  terrihlo  mos»iuitoos.  Still,  they  woro 
not  so  very  had.  By  means  of  veils  an«l  uiutHors,  wt»  eouhl,  when 
moving  about,  hear  with  th»Mn.  and  thero  were  nono  at  night  or  in 
the  shadow.  Hut  when  sitting  sketching,  if  the  sun  eamo  out, 
warming  the  gn>nnd  a  very  little,  tlu'ro  they  wi'ro  and  kept  ouo 
lively.  I  often  blessed  my  stars  that  I  had  brought  long  boots.  Hero 
let  me  strongly  advivse  all  persons  wh»>  contemplate  travelling  in  that 
cimntry  to  do  as  I  did,  especially  if  thoy  puri>ose  8to)>ping  any- 
wheiv  to  sketch  or  fish  or  shoot.  Wear  long  Wellington  boots  with 
your  tn^users  inside  them.    They  are  easily  taken  off  and  ou,  they  are 
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(lir  very  ^r*>ll.l•<N^  rniiifiirf  ;  y>>\t  un«  im-tit  <roiil»lf<|  with  iiiHcrtM 
luting  II' ••utiil  yotir  liiikli'R.  with  iiiiIn  hii<I  oIJiit  vmiiiii  rno'piii^  ii|i 
yinir  h'K"'  'I'lioy  HP'  fur  lii'|.tt>r  tliiiii  imy  Hurt  of  i^iiift'iM.  KiiicktT- 
IxtckiTH  iiro  11.  (Irhmiiin.  Anif  Iniij  nm  iii|i  yoii  iliroii^li  ynur  HiiM-kiii^H. 
A  iiii*H<|iiilii'H  iiiHi  rntni'iit  of  tm-l  iir«'  will  |M)<rn«  MiroiiK')  Mi<'  ''IonchI  Iimho 
wiili  oiiHc  ;  lirniilrH  that,  iniiiiy  of  tJin  ^riiNiM'H  aiul  vitifH  and  cnM-iMM'H 
art*  full  of  thoriiH  and  prittkliii^  HrraiiK*'iiit>MtN.  TluTn  in  iioMiin({ 
likit  what,  tlit'v  rail  Mii>n>  hi^li  IhioIh.  And  do  not  Iiuvm  your  hair 
cut.  very  hIioiI,  <'H|M<ciii,lly  if  you  w»>ar  a  ht'lnift.  'I'ln«  niom|uit,ooM 
^•'1,  itiHido,  |ii>rrh  ii|m)|i  ymir  h«*ad,  mid  hito  you  without,  difliriilty. 
If  yotu'  hair  iH  fairly  long,  Mi)>y  raniiot  nntnag)'  il  ho  iMiHily. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


BIO-HORN    SHOOTINO. 


Visit iiip  the  Glacier.— Viow  t'roiii  it.— Dismal  (iramleur.— A  frosh  Bear's  Track 
"  Hurry  up,  (i  iris  !"—(;  lacier  House  a  Tourist  Centre.— iMount  "Chops." — 
A  Snedisli  (Jaii.u;cr. — News  of  Hif^-iiorns. — An  E.xpeclition  rroposod. — Alpen- 
stocks.—Wo  start.— The  Trail  jroes  "  Blind." — Followint;^  ti])  a  Jlountain 
Stream. — Th(>  Snow-lino  reached. — A  Scono  of  Dread  and  Mystery. — Waiting 
and  Watching. — Bifj;-horns  in  Sight. — My  flrst  Shot  kills. — Another  Down. 
— The  Booty. — Camping  on  tho  Mountain. — tioing  Homo  in  the  Morning. — 
Onward. — Tho  Bridge  ov(>r  Stony  Crook. — Q.uoer  Quarters  at  Golilen.— Up 
the  Columbia  in  tho  Z)(/(7(f.s'.v.— (Jotting  into  the  Lake. — An  Immigrant 
Family. — Sioux  Indians. — Policy  of  tho  Provincial  (Jovornnients. — Country 
i-ound  Columbia  Lake. — (ient  lemon  Navvies. — A  Delightful  Spot  to  Settle  in. 
— Again  at  Field. 

We  went  up  to  the  great  glacier  the  very  first  thing.  They  said  it 
was  only  a  mile  from  the  hotel ;  it  is  more  like  four.  The  trail 
became  almost  invisible  a  mile  up.  We  floundered  about  amongst 
rocks  and  logs  and  bushes  and  tall  pine  trees.  We  got  on  to  some 
extensive  beds  of  snow,  too ;  then  we  found  a  space  chopped  for  a 
road.  They  are  going  to  make  a  carriage-drive  up  there.  It  would 
be  very  much  better  if  they  made  a  good  bridle-}»ath  at  once,  and 
kept  some  mountain  ponies  at  the  Glacier  House,  then  visitors  could 
go  about  with  comfort. 

At  the  stream  we  found  a  very  fanciful  bridge ;  it  had  only  been 
built  a  few  months,  and  was  already  in  ruin.  We  had  much  ado  to 
get  across ;  the  girls  were  hardly  able  to  do  it.  It  is  a  wide  and 
very  dangerous  place.  After  that,  the  trail  wound  amongst  rocks  and 
bushes  ;  then  we  came  out  in  front  of  the  glacier. 

It  is  not  broken,  split,  and  rough  like  most  glaciers  are,  it  is 
simply  a  bank  of  ice,  say  two  miles  long — it  may  be  four — varying 
in  height  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  we  guessed ;  dirty 
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UH  iintHl  ^Incit'iH  (Hf.  Wo  hiiw  Ihip'  ico  licro  iiiul  iIht"-,  hiif  Miin 
f^laoior  vviiH,  «'oiii|iiinMl  with  iniiiiy  HwIhh  and  N<'w  Zt';ilii,ii<l  ouch,  very 
•' Hlialil)y  "  l(t^)killl^,^  Tlicrt'  vviih  ii(»Miiii(^'  ^mmihI  iilionl  it  from  tJiiif. 
point. ;  jdHt.  an  iiniiHMisc  Hlnvvly  mrlt.iii^r  lu'n|>o|'  dirty  ice,  witii  a  liroad 
iiiilUv  torrent  ruHliini,'  from  iM-nciilli  it. 

IJi^licr  ii|).  luokin>;  down  ii|Min  it,  (mi  il.  wn  kiKw  tliat  vvi-  sliould 
Hou  more  worth  scrin^,  Init  it  wsih  im|ioHHilile  to  \tv\,  up  t'loH(>  iM'^ido 
it,  the  iMoraine  wjih  ho  Hoff  iiiid  Hiuidy,  no  foothtdd  to  lio  had.  Ho 
we  went  Home  hnndred  yards  nway,  (diml)in^  up  rocks  parallel  to  it. 
Then,  when  hiilf  n  iiiil''  np,  we  HtriK^k  for  it  a^aiii,  at  right  angles, 
and  IImih.  nfter  ti  niost  trying  elimli,  g<»t  np  to  where  the  whojf 
thing  wiiH  Hpread  liefori'  uh. 

(Jertiiinlv  here  vviiH  !i  line  scene  enongh,  one  that  nMwy  (Janadiiin 
anfl  American  onght  to  see.  AcroHH  the  glacier — we  thonght  two 
miU'H,  lint,  they  hiiv  iii  (Uacier  lIonHe  that  it  iH  fonr — HtiindH  lioldjy 
up  Mount  Mir  Donald  (allitnde  aI>ove  the  hcm.,  I(),<!4r»  feet),  with 
liis  attfiidiint  peakH.  It  in  Hiiid  t.o  Ix;  the  highcHt  point  in  the 
Selkirkrt.  There  is  not  much  kiiow  on  any  of  them;  they  are  too 
preeipitoUH  to  hold  it. 

These  mountiiins  iire  estreinely  wild,  Havage,  nncjinny  in  (i,j»pear- 
ance ;  they  lire  anything  hnt  heaid.ifid  not  lovablt!  like  many 
Swins  peaks  we  know,  iind  some  in  Western  Oanada  lo(». 

They  t,(ild  uh  thiit  the  ice  \h  (»ne  Ihonsaiid  fc^et  thick.  It  iH  mere 
guessing;  no  one  knows.  Tf  any  scientific  exiiniination  of  this 
glacier,  or  of  the  moiintaiiiH  generally  has  het'ii  madu,  they  keep  it 
vory  Hecrot,  for  thongh  I  <iueHtioned  many  wlio  onglit  to  have  known 
— C.IMi.  ofli(;i!ils  iind  others — I  got  no  anthoritative  information. 

There  wen;  a  few  "crevaHses"  in  the  ice;  their  (hqiths  were 
})Iue  like  those  on  other  glaciers.  It  was  much  like  that  .'it  (jrindel- 
wahl  in  the  lic-rnese  Ali>8  in  colour,  Imt  very  much  less  broken.  W(! 
did  not  go  far  on  the  ice  ;  wo  liad  no  alpenstocks,  no  ropes,  no 
guides.  \  (Minnot  say  it  was  at  all  (Mijoyahh-,  I'ut  it  was  an  exj»ori- 
onco  to  bo  remejnbere<l.  The  utter  lonolin(!.sH,  the  dead  silenc^',  the 
awful  mountains  and  dismal  groves  of  grey  and  indigo  pine-trees  all 
round  us,  couM  not  fail  to  make  it  so. 

Beside  the  torrent  coming  from  the  glacier  wore  rocks  and  willow 
hushes  ;  amongst,  them  wo  found  some  very  lovely  ferns,  the  oak  and 
maiden-hair,  and  tiny  h(diy  ferns,  we  considered.  There  were  .some 
few  flowers;  notably,  here  wo  got  two  sorts  of  heather,  red  and  white, 
the  only  time  any  of  us  had  seen  it  iu  America,  a  little  different  from 
the  English  species. 

Here,  too,  wo  saw  some  signs  of  mountain  sheep  having  passed 
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(lull  waj  l)Ul  II,  sliorf  tinio  l!(<ron>,aii<l  in  Hoiiir  Noi't.  iiiud  \v«>  wrrc  goin^ 
over  I  Hiiw  <1h'  Inu-k  of  ii  Im'UhI  I  liiitl  nol  ^'^n\\^\  iktohh  for  iiiiiity  ycarH  ; 
it  wiiH  lik«>  \\n\  ini|in'SHi(>ii  of  n.  iiakod  hniiiaii  foot,  Iml  l)roii<l(M-, 
liniviri'.  MiukI  saw  it.  lirst,  oxflaimiuir  that  hoiiio  man  ha<l  hern 
tl'rrc;  luit  I  know  it  wiiH  a,  hoar  that  had  Ixmmi  tliat  wa.y  not  half  an 
hour  lu'foro.  T  did  not  toll  thoni  no,  Itnl  niovod  on  hurriotllv;  I 
thought  thoy  woidd  |)orha.])H  Itc  so  nni<-h  alaiiuod.  Tho  two  girls 
wantod  innch  to  hutcr.  gatlu>ring  forns  and  things,  l»nt  I  hnrriod 
thoin,  prolotiding  I  was  in  liasto  to  got  to  a  spot  I  M  noticed  where 
there  wiih  a  very  tine  siihjeet  lor  a.  sketeh.  We  had  n(»  a.rins,  nothing 
but  two  sticks  und  Iwo  undtrellas.  Though  tliere  really  is  no  danger 
to  li(>  feared  fn)in  hears,  yet  it  would  not.  I  Ihonght,  l»o  a  very  pliMi- 
sant  thing  to  meet  one  on  the  trail. 

I  found  my  sjiot.  and  aft(>rwa.rds  w(<nt  »n>  there  alono  and  made  my 
drawing.  I  saw  nt>  hears;  I  fa.neied  on«'e  I  heard  a.  hig  animal 
tramping  through  the  bush,  thai  was  all. 

That  afternoon  1  made  a  drawing  of  tlu>  glacier  from  tlu'  hotel. 
In  the  i>veuing  1  told  tho  girls  tlu'  track  which  wo  had  seen  wjih  made 
by  a  bear;  they  w«'re  not  a,  bit  alarm«<d,  only  curious.  They  said, 
indeed,  that  they  wished  that,  they  had  really  seen  Mr.  Hruin.  So  it. 
is  (piite  plain  Maud  and  Maggii'  8elby  wore  the  right  sort  for  a  wild 
country. 

It.  was  like  spring  up  then>.  Indeed,  I  think  they  never  have 
n>al  summer.  Yellow  violets  were  coming  into  bloom  ;  the  stitves 
wore  going  day  and  night  in  th(>  hotel.  In  the  shade  it  was  too  oold 
1i>  Hit;  the  sun  was  hot.  1  think  it  fro/.o  hard  every  night,  and  this 
was  lat»>  in  July.  JNo  gardening  can  be  done  there,  but.  they  wore 
trving  to  get  grass  \o  grow  from  seed  roiind  the  hottd. 

Oh  !  what  a  chance  is  there  to  make  a  tourists'  station.  From  that 
hotel  excursions  oouhl  be  made  up  to  tho  glacier  and  to  many  iu<>uu> 
tains  round.     There  are  magniticent  ones  near,  w*'ll  worth  ascemling. 

In  Switzerland  1  have  seen  Anterican  tourists  spend  heaps  of  money 
in  hiring  g\iidcs  and  i^ortora,  clidisvx  a  iiorlturs,  an«l  horst's,  to  go  up 
to  oxamiuo  a  glacier.  If  they  only  took  the  proper  i'ourse  in  these 
Selkirk  Mi>unlains.  as  many  tourists  would  be  spending  their  dollars 
there,  for  certainly  the  ghn'ier  setMued  to  nn>  t.o  be  as  big  and  its 
surroundings  much  more  awful  than  most  of  the  Swiss  ones;  and  it 
is  the  only  real  one  easily  accessible  that  I  have  heard  of  in  Canada 
or  the  United  Slates. 

Instead  of  expending  all  their  energies  in  exi)loitiug  natural  wonders, 
making  tlu'  most  of  the  glories  ready  to  hand,  they  are  wasting 
heaps  of  money  in  decorative  (P)  work  around  the  hotel.      When  wo 
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were  there  a  gaii^r  of  men  were  levelling  the  hill-siJe,  making'  a  dam 
across  a  gully  which  will  ho  filled  with  water,  and  a  momitain  t«)rrent 
near  is  to  be  utilized  to  work  a  fountain.  All  very  well ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  half  the  money  this  will  cost  would  make  practi- 
cable trails  about  the  mountains,  and  render  a  stay  there  a  most 
popular  affair.  Now  people  cannot  get  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
hotel  in  any  sort  of  easy  wa} . 

In  front  of  the  hotel,  across  a  deep  valley,  you  can  see  a  very  fine 
snow-mountain.  It  appears  in  the  engraving  of  the  view  from  the 
trail  to  the  glacier.     I  asked  a  man  if  it  had  a  name. 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  said  he ;  "  that  is  Mount  Choi)S." 

"  Why  Chops  ?  "  I  asked,  but  got  no  reason  from  him.  However, 
when  I  was  making  the  drawing  of  it,  I  discovered  that  the  highest 
peak  is  a  perfect  ])yramid,  "The  Pyramid  of  Cheops." 

We  got  to  know  the  boss,  or  head  man,  of  the  gang  working  at 
the  adornments  about  Glacier  House.  He  was  a  Swede,  and  used  to 
wear  a  long  red  flannel  shirt  outside  of  everything  in  place  of  a  coat. 
He  was  a  very  decent  fellow,  full  of  conversation.  We  asked  him  if 
he  knew  the  Alps  of  Europe.  He  said  he  did  quite  well.  Did  he 
think  the  mountains  here  as  fine  ? 

"  Vy,  no,"  he  said. ;  "  zey  vas  not  halp  zo  high  ;  zey  iz  one  vraud, 
vat  you  gall  a  dake  in;  zey  is  like  diz  country — blayed  out !  " 

This  Avas  quite  refreshing, 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  Canada  is  used  up?  Why,  it  is 
hardly  opened  up  yet,  not  half  or  a  quarter  settled." 

"  Ah,  but  zere  is  already  doo  much  beeples ;  I  must  go  f urder 
west." 

"  Where  to— Victoria  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yez,  f urder  zan  zat.  I  go  to  China  ;  zat  is  ze  country  now, 
plenty  of  railroad  zere  ;  it  iz  all  done  here." 

"  Have  you  been  up  any  of  these  mountains?  " 

"  I  ?  No,  I  would  not  take  ze  troubble  ;  zey  are  nosin,  nosin  to  ze 
mountains  in  my  own  country.  I  go  up  ze  hill  zomdimes  mit  my  gun 
for  ship." 

•'  Is  there  any  game  to  be  got  round  here,  then ;  any  sheep  or 
bears  ?  " 

"  You  yoost  go  up  zat  hill  zere,"  and  he  pointed;  "you  zitt  zere 
on  ze  top  for  two  hour,  you  get  a  ship  pretty  zoon,  you  bet." 

"  But  have  you  ever  got  one  ?    Do  you  ever  go  ?  " 

"I?  Oh,  yez  ;  I  often  go  on  a  Zuuday.  It  is  quite  eazy.  You 
yoost  go  along  a  trail ;  you  get  zere  fine,  vy  suttenly." 

Mr.  Selby  and  I  questioned  the  manager  of  the  hotel  about  this. 
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He  asHuroil  us  the  miui,  who  called  liimHolf  Yack  YiiiiHon,  did  go 
occaHiotuiUy,  and  Honu'tiincs  got  a  Hlict'i*.  He  alHO  offered  to  loud  uh  a 
rifle,  hut  warned  uh  it  was  no  i'asy  task  to  ^'et  up  the  mountain  indi- 
cated. Mr.  S»'ll)v  ltacke(l  out,  l>u1  I  determined,  if  I  could,  to  accom- 
plish tln!  I'eat,  and  if  possihlo  to  pel  a  sheep's  head  as  a  trophv, 
though  I  did  not  f'ancv  ^ohn*  up  alone.  I  could  not  find  anyone  at 
leisure  about  there  ;  all  were  occupied. 

But  at  the  inidtlay  meal,  the  third  day  of  our  stay,  when  the  west- 
bound train  was  in,  two  youn^  fellows  sat  at  our  tabh-  and  be^an  to 
talk  of  sport.  They  were  Englishmen,  tourists.  I  told  them  all  I 
knew  about  the  ohancos  thereabouts,  saying  that  I  was  anxious  to  go 
up  for  a  sheep,  but  had  no  companions.  In  the  end,  they  volunteered 
to  "  stay  over  "  till  next  day,  and  go  with  me.  They  had  a  riflo  with 
them,  looked  fit  enough,  and  were  evidently  superior  men,  out  for  the 
trip. 

Arrangements  were  soon  made.  They  got  their  baggage  out  of  the 
train,  went  to  their  rooms,  returning  in  half  an  hour  dressed  fit  for 
mountainei'ring.  They  had  done  some  in  the  Alps,  and  laughed  at 
the  surrounding  mountains.  We  were  to  take  two  rifles  only  with  us. 
The  third  man  was  to  "  pack  "  a  bag  of  food,  for  we  did  not  know 
how  late  we  should  be  before  wo  got  baek,  and  knew  how  wise  it  was 
to  l)e  provided.  We  wanted  alpenstocks,  but  no  one  in  the  hotel 
knew  Avhat  we  meant ;  so  I  applied  to  Yack  Yonson.  He  knew  well 
enough — had  made  two  for  himself,  and  willingly  lent  them  to  us.  A 
third  one,  the  one  I  used,  was  my  sketching  umbrella-stick.  We 
got,  as  we  hoped,  all  needful  directions,  starting  off  at  three. 

A  mile  or  more  along  the  track,  then  by  a  certain  boulder  we  would 
find  a  trail  leading  up  a  burnt  mountain.  So  far  all  w,as  clear 
enough.  We  found  the  trail  and  followed  it  a  bit;  then  it  got 
'*  blind,"  i.e.  invisible.  Now  came  in  my  little  knowledge  of  bush- 
craft.  I  had  been,  for  more  years  than  I  like  to  tell,  away  from  all 
experiences  of  this  kind.  But  when  I  was  a  youth  I  used  to  take 
much  pleasure  in  such  expeditions  after  deer  apd  bear,  though  that 
was  in  Eastern  Canada,  near  Lake  Huron,  in  a  flat  country  as  I 
should  call  it  now. 

The  two  young  men  my  companions  had  never  set  foot  in  Canadian 
bush  before.  They  had  not  been  in  Canada  ten  days,  and  all  the 
time  had  been  in  railways  and  steamboats ;  but  they  were  full  of  go, 
and  fit  for  anything. 

I  had  to  take  the  lead  then,  and  by  dint  of  careful  observation  I 
kept  the  trail  which,  every  now  and  then,  showed  up  enough  to  tell 
us  that  some  human  being  had  passed  that  way  before.     After  half 
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an  honr'H  climbing  from  tht«  track  we  were  done  up  and  took  a  rest, 
being  out  of  training.  ThJH  would  never  do.  The  raountaiu-aide  was 
very  steep,  but  so  far  there  had  been  no  great  obstacles.  On  again, 
another  half-hour  or  so.  We  did  not  feel  that  we  were  half  so  tired  ; 
we  had  got  our  wind,  and  felt  much  better  able  to  go  on  than  when 
we  started. 

About  two  hours  up  we  came  to  the  torrent  we  had  been  direct«'d 
to  strike  for.  Up  this  we  were  to  get  somehow,  and  where  its  head 
was,  up  in  the  snow,  we  should  surely  find  the  sheep. 

Following  the  cnu'vings  of  this  stream,  over  huge  swelling  points 
of  mountain,  np  precipices,  sometimes  climbing  on  our  hands  and 
knees,  then  along  bits  of  flatter  ground,  again  over  or  round 
boulders,  past  cascades  innumerable,  the  scenery  became  more  and 
more  alpine  in  its  character.  The  pines  got  smaller ;  there  were 
some  rugged,  stunted  cedars,  vast  beds  of  grey  and  pink  moss,  soft, 
and  deep,  very  few  flowers,  and  those  small  and  not  conspicuous. 
Up  we  went,  stopping  often  to  rest  now,  till  we  arrived  at  a  compara> 
lively  bare  i)art,  where  we  came  on  snow.  Then  across  a  stream  of 
no  great  width,  which  joined  the  larger  one  we  had  ascended,  over  a 
shallow  valley  free  from  vegetation ;  and  all  beyond  was  covered  deep 
with  snow. 

To  the  westward  were  mountain-peaks  in  an  endless  procession. 
Many  were  bare,  sharp- splintered  rocks,  some  were  beautifully 
wrapped  in  snow,  looking  from  that  height,  and  through  that  air, 
like  cushions  of  the  purest  cotton  wool,  almost  like  white  clouds. 
To  the  north  and  south  were  mountains,  too,  but  east  of  us  there 
stood  only  two  or  three.  No  doubt  one  of  them  was  Mt.  Sir  Donald, 
but  we  could  not  tell ;  to  us  they  were  without  name,  quite  unrecog- 
nizable, a  wilderness  of  nameless  peaks.  Grand,  sublime,  the  scene 
was,  of  course,  past  all  my  powers  of  description  or  pourtrayal,  but 
hardly  beautiful ;  it  was  more  a  scene  of  dread  and  mystery. 

We  sat  down  to  take  breath,  to  drink  some  cold  tea,  smoke  a 
cigarette,  and  compare  notes.  We  had  seen  no  living  thing  yet.  My 
companions  asked  me  many  questions,  naturally,  just  now  about 
animal  life  in  particular.  I  told  them  all  I  knew,  of  the  sheep  I  had 
seen  near  Burrard  Inlet,  and  how  little  there  is  visible  to  a  traveller 
through  that  country. 

I  now  proposed  that  we  should  put  in  cartridges  and  prepare  for 
action,  for  I  supposed  we  were  then  in  the  locality  for  sheep  or  goats. 
This  done,  we  started  on  again  slowly  and  silently. 

Here  and  there  upon  the  snow  we  saw  tracks,  some  seeming  quite 
recent,  others  nearly  gone  with  the  melting  snow.     It  was  clear  we 
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were  where  big-horns  frequented.  Slowly  crocping  on  in  silence,  we 
came  to  a  boulder-strewn  stream  rushing  along  amidst  small  pines, 
mossy  rocks,  and  logs.  We  went  up  this  a  piece,  and  at  its  head 
came  to  a  steep  barrier  of  rock,  which  seemed  to  stop  all  farther  pro- 
gress. Here,  just  below  the  snow-line,  we  sat  awhile,  discussing 
quietly  our  further  proceedings.  Naturally,  I  was  called  upon  to 
decide  what  they  should  be. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  if  we  took  our  time,  concealed  ourselves,  and 
waited,  we  stood  the  best  chance  to  see  a  sheep.  By  tramping  round 
the  mountain-top  we  should  get  on  no  better.  We  did  not  know  the 
place ;  no  human  being  did.  I  said  that  we  should  wait  and  watch 
awhile,  at  any  rate,  and  to  this  my  friends  agreed. 

We  stationed  ourselves  some  forty  yards  apart,  we  two  with  guns 
amongst  some  rocks  and  scrub  near  the  edge  of  the  snow,  which 
was  not  far  from  either  of  us,  or  from  the  rocky  barrier  across  the 
stream  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  man  without  a  gun  with  me. 

On  the  upper  part  of  this  precipice  I  had  noticed  a  green  growth  j 
it  looked  like  grass,  it  might  be  moss.  I  thought  how  grand  a  big- 
horn would  look  standing  there,  sharp  against  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sky,  and  motioned  to  the  other  man  to  watch  that  point. 

We  had  been  sitting  quietly  there  for  ten  minutes,  not  more,  when 
we  heard  a  noise,  something  like  a  stone  rolling  down  a  bank.  We 
were  all  ears  and  eyes. 

I  chanced  to  look  across  the  creek,  and  there  stood  tour  sheep 
quietly  gazing  in  our  direction.  We  all  saw  them.  They  were  one 
hundred  yards  away,  but  across  the  torrent.  If  we  killed  one  we 
knew  we  could  not  get  it ;  so  I  shook  my  head  gently  when  our 
friend,  who  was  nearest  to  them,  looked  at  me  inquiringly ;  it  was  no 
use  for  him  to  shoot.  Then  the  sheep  moved  off,  slowly,  not  in  fear 
at  all,  marching  with  much  grace,  their  immense  heads,  which  we 
think  so  heavy  and  awkward,  being  easily  carried;  they  moved  them 
as  they  walked,  really  with  elegance,  cropping  here  and  there  a  leaf 
or  blade  of  grass.  They  did  not  leave  our  neighbourhood,  for,  though 
they  vanished  from  our  view,  in  five  minutes  they  were  back  near  the 
same  place.  But  now  there  were  seven  of  them.  One  was  a  grand 
fellow ;  1  could  have  killed  him  a  dozen  times,  but  I  could  not  have 
got  him  if  I  had. 

To  our  amazement,  this  sheep  began  to  go  up  the  face  of  the 
rocky  cliff  ahead  of  us.  It  seemed  to  us  that  there  was  not  a  cranny, 
not  the  slightest  inequality  in  the  rock,  which  looked  as  smooth  as  if 
it  had  been  planed,  aad  yet  that  animal  just  leapt  from  one  invisible 
support  to  another  with   ease   and   grace,  the   other   six   following 
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quickly.     When  they  got  on  top  I  knew  our  chance  had  come.    They 
all  stood  there  a  moment.     We  were  ready. 

I  don't  think  I  had  firod  a  shot  with  a  rifle  for  ten  years,  but  I  felt 
no  "tremble."  They  said  my  gun  was  good, and  that  I  could  depend 
upon  it,  so  I  took  aim  just  behind  the  shoulder  of  the  biggest  of  the 
lot,  and  before  the  smoke  had  cleared  away  he  was  rolling  dead  in 
the  stream  below.  In  a  moment  the  carcass  was  being  washed  down  ; 
in  an  instant  more  would  pass  us.  I  dropped  my  gun  ;  we  both  made 
for  the  stream  across  the  rocks,  and  with  our  alpenstocks  pinned  it 
in  a  corner ;  but  how  to  get  it  out  of  that,  and  on  to  our  side,  was 
the  next  question. 


MY  FIRST  SHOT  AT  A  BIO-HOItN. 


Our  friend  had  fired  the  same  moment  that  I  did.  Where  was  he  ? 
We  held  our  sheep  and  shouted.  No  response.  There  was  much 
noise,  however,  from  the  rushing  water.  We  dared  not  let  go  our 
prize,  for  one  could  not  hold  it  back  from  being  carried  over,  away 
beyond  our  reach. 

Just  then,  looking  up  to  the  top  of  the  precipice  where  I  had  shot 
mine,  behold,  there  was  our  companion,  gesticulating  wildly  with  cai> 
and  gun.  Plainly  he  was  shouting,  and,  by  his  look  of  pleasure  he 
too  had  killed  a  sheep.  At  first  he  could  not  see  what  wo  were  at, 
but  when  he  did,  he  disappeared  and  came  to  us  speedily.  Then 
he  helped  us  with  our  sheep,  which  we  got  landed  safely,  with  much 
rejoicing.     Then  we  heard  what  he  had  done. 

His   shot  had  told,  he  knew  ;  he  saw  the  animal  roll  over  back- 
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wards.  In  his  excitement  ho  ran  along  the  bank  which  we  were  on, 
and  found  the  i)recipice  on  our  side  easy  to  scale,  got  to  the  top, 
and  soon  found  the  big-horn  lying  dead  not  thirty  yards  away. 

This  was  gnind  luck ;  we  felt  so  much  elated  that  for  half  an 
hour  we  did  nothing  but  talk.  We  lit  our  pipes,  ate  some  trifle,  then 
fell  to  measuring  the  sheep  and  praising  them.  Mine  seemed  to  be, 
from  tip  to  tip  of  horns,  2  feet  4  inches,  but  each  horn  measured 
along  the  curve,  from  base  to  tip,  2  feet  7  inches,  and  around  the 
base  of  each  horn  was  14  inches.  Our  friend's  was  just  a  trifle  less. 
We  guessed  the  weight  of  mine  to  be  130  lbs. 

Then  the  question  arose,  what  should  we  do  with  them?  Of 
course,  their  heads  alone  would  be  enough  to  carry,  but  my  com- 
panions also  wished  for  their  skins.  I  did  not  see  how  we  could 
manage  it ;  besides,  it  was  now  getting  towards  evening.  We  could 
not  possibly  skin  those  sheep  and  get  down  again  that  night.  We 
must  off  with  their  heads,  and  start  at  once,  sharp,  to  do  it. 

These  two  young  fellows  were  very  loth  to  leave  like  that. 
"  Well,"  said  I,  "  we  must  decide  without  a  moment's  delay.  If  we 
hesitate,  we  shall  have  to  stay  up  here  all  night." 

"  I  'd  sooner  do  that  than  go  off  leaving  that  skin.  Why,  I  'd  give 
ten  pounds  to  have  it  safe  at  home."  So  said  the  one  who  had  shot 
the  sheep.  The  other  man  said,  if  he  had  hi8  way,  he  'd  also  stay 
up  there  rather  than  lose  it. 

So  I  said  that,  so  far  aa  I  was  concerned,  I  w^ould  not  object  to  stay. 
We  had  no  blankets,  but  we  could  make  a  fire  big  enough  to  keep 
us  warm  and  dry,  and  we  had  some  food  with  us.  Now  wo  had  loads 
of  mutton,  too,  so  we  agreed  to  stay.  It  was  a  capital  idea.  We 
found  a  nook  amongst  some  boulders,  which  we  cleared  from  rubbish ; 
then  we  cut,  with  a  big  knife  one  of  us  had,  a  quantity  of  cedar  and 
pine  boughs  to  lie  upon,  and  acrot-^  the  opening  we  made  a  splendid 
fire.  Wo  skinned  the  sheep,  cooked  some  mutton  bv  skewering  it  on 
twigs  and  hanging  it  across  the  file,  declaring  it  was  excellent.  We 
cleaned  all  the  flesh  away  from  the  heads ;  then  we  packed  them  both, 
and  the  best  skin  up  in  the  smaller  ;  with  strips  from  the  under 
parts  we  laced  the  bundle  together,  and  with  a  short  piece  of  cord 
foxmd  in  one  of  our  shoulder-bags,  we  arranged  to  drag  our  bundle 
down  to  the  track  in  the  morning. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  had  completed  our  task.  We  made  up 
a  tremendous  fire,  having  brought  much  dead  wood  near  to  be  handy 
during  the  night.  We  had  plenty  of  tobacco,  and  plenty  to  talk 
about.  First  one  fell  asleep  ;  then,  when  one  of  us  got  up  to  put  on 
wood,  he  woke  up  ;  then  the  next  one  had  a  nap.     We  did  not  feel 
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the  cold  trouble  us  ;  it  was  a  dead  calm  night,  and  really  it  was  very 
short  too  ;  it  seemed,  before  we  had  fully  realized  that  we  were  camp- 
ing out  on  a  mountain-top,  that  it  was  daylight  again  and  time  to 
start.  We  ate  a  little  of  our  i)rovender,  broiled  another  sli  ,a  or  two 
of  mutton,  lit  our  pipes,  and  started,  keeping  close  to  the  stream 
until  it  joined  the  main  one  ;  then  we  kept  by  that  until  we  judged 
we  had  gone  down  to  the  right  spot,  turned  oft'  to  our  right,  and 
gradually  descended  till  we  saw  the  track  far  below,  and  some  sec- 
tion hands  at  work.  We  yelled  to  them,  and  rolled  down  our  skins 
and  heads,  which  they  received  with  much  amazement.  Then  we 
utruggled  down  ourselves.  Of  co\irse,  it  was  a  rough-and-tumble 
journey  down  the  mountain-side,  but  it  was  a  quick  one.  We  got  a 
Chinaman  who  was  passing  to  help  us  pack  our  bundles  to  the 
Glacier  House,  and  we  reached  there  triumphantly  in  time  for  break- 
fast, which  we  ate  amongst  the  congratulations  of  our  friends,  and  of 
all  about  that  section  of  country.  I  really  don't  know  who  roy  com- 
panions were.  I  know  their  names,  and  that  was  all.  We  had  a 
jolly  and  successful  time  together,  anyway.  If  they  should  honour 
me  by  reading  this  account  of  that  adventure,  I  *m  sure  it  will  give 
them  as  much  pleasure  to  do  so  as  it  has  given  me  to  tell  the  story. 

They  left  for  the  West  by  that  day's  train,  taking  one  head  and 
both  skins  with  them.  I  sent  my  head  on  to  Calgary  to  be  attended 
to.  Then  I  did  some  more  sketching,  and  the  next  day  we  went  on 
again. 

We  went  through  Rogers's  Pass — this  time  by  daylight — passed 
Bear  Creek,  then  by  Beaver  Canon.  Magnificent,  enchanting,  beau- 
tiful !  There  are  not  epithets  enough ;  one  needs  fresh  ones  to  describe 
all  that  we  saw  with  anything  like  correctness.  The  l)ridge  across 
Stony  Creek  is  a  fearful  affair ;  it  was  bad  enough  to  cross  it,  how 
they  built  it  staggered  us.  It  is  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  above 
the  torrent,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  all  trestle-work,  i.e. 
timber.  It  is  one  of  the  loftiest  in  the  world.  It  almost  took  one's 
breath  away  to  look  from  the  platform  down  to  right  and  left,  as  we 
slowly  crossed  it. 

Then  we  got  to  Donald.  We  had  no  delay  there,  or  we  should 
have  looked  up  that  kind  lady  who  bade  us  do  so  when  we  passed 
that  way  again.     But  we  stopped  at  Golden, 

This  place,  which  the  reader  will  remember  is  on  the  banks  of 
the  Columbia  River,  tried  to  get  itself  called  a  city,  but  failed  ;  it  is 
now  Golden.  Was  it  so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  rocks  about 
there  in  the  evening  light  ?  I  fancy  not,  but  from  the  gold  found 
near,  which  the  discoverers  thought  was  going  to  turn  out  "  grander  '* 
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than  it  did.  This  place  consists  of  a  dozen  shanties  or  so,  some 
stores,  the  Queen's  Hotel,  and  its  annexe  or  "  branch."  It  is  a 
very  prttty  place.  Pilot  Mountain  behind  it  adding  greatly  to  its 
appearance. 

The  Queen's  Hotel  was  full,  so  the  landlord  gave  us  the  branch 
establishment  to  ourselves,  it  being  only  requisite  to  go  to  bead- 
quarters  for  "grub."  That  was  varied  and  clean,  but  "grubbing" 
was  about  the  best  description  of  the  style  in  which  things  were 
done  there.  Our  special  quarters  consisted  of  a  big  log  shanty, 
lined  and  roofed  with  calico.  There  were  "  sections,"  called  rooms, 
divided  off  with  the  same  material,  and  each  of  us  had  one.     In 

many  places  the  tack«  with  which  the 
cloth  was  fastened  had  come  out,  the 
result  being  plenty  of  ventilation.  We 
could  lie  in  bed  and  converse  with 
comfort,  and  there  was  an  airiness 
about  the  place  that  was  charming. 
And  there  were  no  mosquitoes. 

The  steamer  Duchess  should  have 
started  in  the  morning,  but  she  did 
n*"*  arrive  till  one.  She  had  been 
ashore  somewhere,  and  we  did  not 
start  till  2  p.m.  Her  landing-place  was  about 
a  mile  from  the  hotel ;  most  picturecque  it  was. 
The  Duchess  was  a  stern-wheel  steamer,  flat- 
bottomed.  She  could  get  along,  the  captain  said, 
like  one  he  had  once  before  heard  of,  "  where 
there  was  a  heavy  dew,  or  if  the  ground  was  a 
little  damp."  Really,  though,  any  water  over 
two  feet  six  inches  deep,  this  "  ship  "  could  get  through  or  over 
finely.  She  was  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  and,  I  suppose,  eighteen 
feet  across,  had  two  decks,  could  carry  at  most  thirty  tons  of  cargo, 
and  perhaps  a  dozen  passengers. 

The  Columbia  is  a,  splendid  river.  The  Rocky  Mountains  on  one 
hand,  the  Selkirks  on  the  other;  the  foot  hills  covered  with  dense 
pine.  The  current  was  strong.  On  the  upper  dack  we  sat  and 
really  enjoyed  the  trip  immensely,  though  from  time  to  time  wo  felt 
rather  "  shaky  "  about  the  festive  Dtichess.  They  went  a  pretty  good 
speed  sometimes ;  then  they  slowed  up,  and  some  soundings  would  be 
taken  with  a  pole.  We  passed  some  of  the  "  natural  monuments," 
which  looked  like  "  ruined  castles,  churches,  or  round  towers,"  so  they 
say,  but  I  don't  think  those  are  good  similes.    They  seemed  to  consist 
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of  hard  sand  and  shingle  ceaiented  together.  The  wind  and  water 
had  removed  the  softer  earth  from  around  them,  and  they  stood  up 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  feet  high,  in  strange  form  and  aspect.  We 
had  some  Indians  working  on  board.  Thirty  miles  up  we  went. 
When  it  got  dark,  they  "  tied  "  the  Dtichess  to  a  tree  for  the  night. 
We  slept  well,  and  quietness  pei'vaded  the  scene.  Next  morning 
we  were  off  betimes,  steaming  and  poling  up  the  river.  About  mid- 
day we  got  to  "  Salmon  Beds,"  which  is  half  a  mile  below  the  lower 
Columbia  Lake.  Passing  these,  we  struggled  on  till  quite  6  p.m., 
passing  across  shallows,  then  getting  on  a  bit  with  steam,  then 
poling,  getting  ashore  and  off  again.  It  was  very  difficult  naviga- 
tion, but  the  captain,  who  was  a  very  jolly  fellow,  kept  telling  us  it 
was  all  right,  so  none  of  us  were  very  much  alarmed  at  the  many 
strange  operations  carried  on.  But  soon  after  six  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  unload  the  boat.  This  they  did.  Indians  appeared  on 
the  bank,  I  suppose  in  response  to  the  shrieking  Duchess,  and  helped  ; 
and  so,  by  and  by,  with  rough  capstans,  they  hauled  "her  grace" 
over  some  shallows  and  Ave  got  into  the  lake. 

Directly  we  got  loaded  up  with  what  she  could  then  carry,  we  went 
off  again,  and  had  hardly  started  before  we  carried  away  one  of  the 
stern-wheel  cranks.  Then  we  could  only  go  half  speed  with  the 
other  one.     At  dark,  we  came  to  Windermere. 

There  was  one  store  there  and  one  hotel  (!).  We  preferred  to  stay 
on  board  the  Dtichess.  Two  Government  officials  lived  here,  their 
"  shanties "  being  about  the  only  other  habitations.  Here  we 
landed  an  English  emigrant  and  his  family,  who  were  going  to 
settle  near.  It  seemed  a  melancholy  sort  of  business.  They  had 
come  straight  through  from  England ;  they  had  no  one  to  meet  them, 
and  appeared  to  know  no  one  in  the  country.  Why  they  had  chosen 
to  come  there,  we  could  not  learn.  The  father  and  one  daughter 
seemed  smart  and  capable,  and  knew  what  they  were  doing.  The 
mother  and  some  big  boys  were  stupid,  seemingly,  perfectly  listless, 
unobservant,  and  forlorn.  They  put  all  their  property  on  the  river 
side.  We  lost  sight  of  them  in  the  dusk ;  in  the  morning,  they  and 
their  belongings  had  quite  disappeared.  They  had  been  absorbed 
into  the  wilderness.  No  doubt  at  all  that  they  will  make  their 
mark  there,  and  if  one  could  see  them  in  a  few  years  from  now,  they 
will  be  a  smart  and  prosperous  family  in  all  probability.  They 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  delightful  land  to  settle  in,  so  far 
as  toe  could  judge,  from  what  we  saw  and  what  we  were  told  over  and 
over  again. 

I  was  up  very  early  next  morning  and  went  a-fishing.     I  got  any 
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ipmntiiv  of  "  H(jua"  HhIi.     Tho  wa1<M'  wan  voi\v   dour, 


r 
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iho»n  lyi'iK  >'»  wlioalH  on  i\w  hotioin.  A  l>il.  of  Itcof  was  tny  hail,  ami 
thoy  raino  up  as  fuHt  an  I  |mt  it  in.  Thoy  aro  slimy  IIhIi,  very  likn 
tho  Hvitinh  tonoh,  (oiril)ly  Itony  :  mi.i<l  to  Ito  vny  tIcliciotiH,  l»ui  wo 
di(lt\'<  caro  io  luvvo  Uhmu  t<ool<o<l  a  Hooon*!  iinio. 


On  ill 


li 


ItantI   of  HiouK 


Ml  the  civhI  side  of  thin  lake  tlu'vo  wan  a  linno  ItanH  ol 
tudianR  cncunjpotl.  or  h(>1I1('»1,  I  nupponn  wo  !nnHl  oall  i(..  'I'lioir 
hnlffOH  woio  viwiMo  in  (Iozcuh.  TIum-o  wore  Honio  roally  nolilc-lookinup 
re«l  n»on  anion^Hl  MnMn.  8oino  l»n«>kH  and  H<|uawH  woro  quito 
rt»B|»londo»»l.  'rin>y  itvo  no(.  an  itUo  raoo  cxarMy,  Hooniinn  io  nn 
vory  liko  Iho  Aviibs  in  (hoir  niodo  of  lifo,  'I'licy  owned  largo  lioidH  of 
horB08  on  Iho  fooi-lullH;  llio  hnokH  woro  oon(in»ially  riding  Itaokwards 
and  forwiirds  with  w  ituny  air.  Tho  Hijuaws  woro  full  of  w<»rk,  loo, 
!U'o\ind  thoir  (opoos  ami  with  thoir  noodlos. 

Tho  sloiinuM-  Diu'hi'sit.  \\  w  II  lio  ronuMnhorod,  had  loft  a  loi  of 
i^argo  at  Salmon  HodH;  sho  had  to  go  Itaok  l.o  fotoh  it,.  It  was  mig- 
gOBtod  that  \v<>  should  all  go  l>aok  in  lu'r,  mh  it  would  ho  n»or(?  o.oni- 
iortuMo  <han  slaying  ii<  Windornioro.  Tho  othors  di«lfio;  I  pro- 
fortvd  to  Nlay.  1  had  niot  a  num  who  oIToiimI  to  show  nn>  around 
a  li<(lo.  and  1  did  woi  wish  Io  Iono  H»n'h  a  ohanoo.  Ho,  aftor  a  fow 
hours  ihoro,  (ho  stoamor  loftnio,  taking  Mr.  JSolby  and  his  daughters 
with  hor. 

On  tho  wost  sido  of  tho  lako  thoro  arc  no  Sioux.  Thoy  novor  go 
thovv.  so  it  is  oooupiod  l>y  throo  small  ranohors.  'V\u\  tilovornnu'nt  is 
making  a  waggon  road  along  tho  oast  sido,  an<l  Ooh)nol  Uakor  has 
got  a  ohartor  to  h\>ild  a  railway  up  to  Kootonay.  On  tJio  wost  sido 
aiv  British  Columbian  Indians.  Thoy  got  no  allowanoo  fn)ni  tho 
Oovornmont  of  thoir  provinco,  as  the  trihos  in  Allt»'r(a  and  tho  othor 
provinoos  do. 

Tho  British  Oolumhian  l^ovonunont  argnmont  is  that,  as  it  has  not 
trtkon  any  of  thoir  lands  from  thorn,  as  tho  othor  Oovornnionts  have 
from  thoir  Indians,  so  it  is  not.  obligod  to  mako  thorn  a  grant  of 
monoy  or  rations.  Thoy  have  laud  rosorvod  to  tluMU  as  tho  Indiann 
iu  othor  ]>a.rt8  of  Oai\ada  havo  ;  but  othors  think  that  a  litUo 
moiv  liboral  polioy  wouUl  havo  mado  moro  o«nitontod  Indians. 
How  that  may  bo,  wo  woro  not  abh^  to  say  ;  but.  wo  saw  that  as  tho 
British  Columbian  Indians  had  to  work  to  livo,  thoy  ditl  work,  too, 
and  looked  to  us  throughout  tho  parts  wo  visited  to  bo  fairly  woll- 
to-do  and  oontontod. 

Wc  had  a  little  i*ain  up  hero.  The  country  w-as  very  Hue,  and,  in 
the  ranj;,es.  bunch  grass  was  plentiful ;  ivittle  and  horses  numerous. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  a  verv  few  years  henoe,  when  commuuicu- 
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(ion  JH  oanior  aii*1  i\w  piirt,  ^cIh  noiMtMl,  it.  will  Im  a  finn  roiiiitry  to 
liro  ill,  It. I  |MM)|iln  ^riiii^  tilinrn  now  will  not.  Iiiivn  Imi^  t.o  wait,  till 
rivilixation  roin«>N  to  Mioiii.  I  <[o  noti  ^roatly  pil.y  Mioh<>  who  havu  to 
livo  ilinroalioiitn. 

Wn  Haw  a  lofr  lioiiHo  lM<iiifr  hiiilti  liorc,  Hixt(<«>ii  ft'cf  Hfjiiarc.  I  wiif4 
iold  t.liat,  f'roin  nLartp  to  liniHli,  rroni  tlio  laying  of  tlm  fiiHt  lo^  to  itx 
lining  <|uit>o  lial)ital>li<,  vvonM  t,ak)<  two  daVH.  I  l*oii^liti  Noinn  head- 
work  anil  Hoiiii«  iioiirlicn  I'loiii  tJin  Hioiix.  Oiio  of  Mioin,  )i.  "  firc-lia^," 
in  wliii;li  iUoy  i-airy  |ii|))>  anil  t.ohai'iio,  ami  iiioann  for  inakiti^  fin*, 
wan  vui'y  liaiidHonio,  w<irK-<>d  wit.li  nioimo  (i^lk)  hair  on  ImckHkin.  1 
gavo  I.4M)  dol.  for  it,.  '.  on  hot)>l«  a  nii't'o  Rliant,)',  wan  t.o  iih'  not.  half 
so  had  an  many  morn  pri'ticntjoiiH  omin,  hiil.  Mit;  roin|iany  wan  ratJiijr 
nnpliMi,Hant'.  Ilownvi-r,  lln'ri'  wiihoho  man  thi>ri<  riially  vi-ry  >^ood  to  nm. 
Wo  rodo  up  next,  day  ••i^lil.  milf'H,  oiio  thonMund  font. ahovc  tho  lako,  t.(» 
t.hn  Hot.  Hprin^H,  mnrli  liko  t.hoH<>  at.  Ilarrinon  Lako  and  lianff.  Homo 
day  Hoon,  ihoy,  too,  will  h«>  a  popular  rt-Hort.  Noir  hy  tliuro  is  a 
st.ori*,  wliiM'M  w<>  Ht,opp)<d  and  ^ot.  hoiimi  food.  Mien  rodo  on  t.o  Uppor 
Lako,  wliirli  I'liiptioH  int.o  tho  Ijowor  haki-,  through  a  Hwamp  hoimi!  two 
miloH  'ong.  Up  tlioH'  wn  (-amn  arroMH  noinn  Hioiix,  from  whom  J 
bought,  a  lynx  and  a  coyoto  Hkin,  and  a  hig-horn'K  ho)i.d.  I  paid 
U./»0  iIoIh.  for  Mio  HkiiiH,  J./>()  dol.  for  tho  head.  'I'hn  last  would  ho 
wort.h  4^10  in  England,  I  oxpoot. 

Wn  hoard  up  thnrn  -  I  tloii't  rnmnmhnr  }h»w — Mint,  tlm  hn.rJn-Kn  v/uuld 
not  got  hack  t.o  Windnr*nnro  t.ill  noxt  day  ;  ho,  aa  Bomn  mnn  campixl 
Imgido  a  Govornmont  r-.nd  thoy  arn  "  hiiildiiig"  through  thnrn  asknd 
UH  to  Hl.ay  tho  night,  wn  did  ho,  Binnping  in  thnir  tnnt.  Tlmy  wore  a 
capital  lot  of  I'dIIowh.  At  homo  1  nhould  say  thny  would  l»n  nalind 
guntlnmon  ;  out  thorn  tlmy  worn  "  working  (»n  thn  road,"  and  did  not 
fool  a  hit  that  thoy  liii,d  lownmd  thnniHolvoH.  Oiin  man  Hai<l  hn  had 
got  tnrrihiy  iiHnd  up  and  whort  of  "  tin,"  find  fnit  wondnrfully 
thankful  that  audi  a  channo  of  oarning  monny  waw  opnnnd  to  him. 
Thoy  had  touts  holding  four  iihiiii,I1v,  hut,  on  a  [)innh,  as  ono  did  that 
night,  thoy  would  hoM  six.  'rimro  was  a  hig  tout  whom  thny  fnd. 
Thoy  paid  a  cook  <»r  catnnr  1(>  dols,  a  month  nach,  and  ho  fnd  thnrn 
woll  and  yot  mado  monny  of  tlmm.  It  was  rnally  not  a  had  lifn  for 
a  whilo.     Thoy  worn  paid  2.50  df)ls.  a  <lay. 

That  night  tho  Indians'  dogH  camo  round  our  namp.  li\  tho 
morning  my  shnop's  head  was  torn  to  pin.ces ;  nvnn  th<;  horn.s  wnro 
Hpoilfd,  not  worth  carrying  away. 

Then,  in  the  early  part  <»f  tho  day,  we  came  down  to  Windnnnnre. 
The  trail  was  rough  in  somn  places — vnry.  No  English  horses  oould 
have  boon  got  along  it  at  all.     Hwiss  mountain  ponies  might  have 
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iimnn^fod  if.  W«»  nstMl  no  1»il,  rcinH  vrnj  Icndcily,  Idtin^r  our  hUmxIm 
|>i«"k  tli<'ir«nvn  Htt'pH,  tiiul  ho  caino  down,  hIowIv  lnit,  Hiifcly. 

VVc  fonntl  th(»  HlonnuM  Inul  rctnrntMl.  Tlio  HcIIivh  had  hail  a  vory 
I»h»iiHrtnt  iinu',  hni  had  Hoon  nollunK  n>niarkiil>l<'. 

Th<>n  thov  loaded  «i|»  llor  (Jraoo  tln»  l)urhvi>»,  atid  prcpart'd  to  Biart ; 
but  (IrHi  an  Indian  nIioI  a  lu'of  for  ns,  whicli  wii.h  hooii  dra^Kcd  on 
board.  Aftor  thai,  l>_v  do^jrooH,  wiihontany  Mdvrntiirc  worth  recalling, 
we  got  hack  to  Goldon  l»y  noon. 

Mr.  Solby  told  mo  that,  if  ho  wore  twenty  vearH  ytuinger,  no  place 
ho  had  ever  Heen  would  Niiit  him  better  than  up  the  (/olumbia  lakoH 
8omewhere.  There  Heeuu>d  to  be  no  end  of  seope  tliere,  Huch  glori«)UH 
scenery,  hucIi  a  capital  climate ;  but  he  covhlnl  wettle  in  HUch  a  place 
now     too  far  from  anywhen*;  only  lit  for  young  and  able  ])<H)ple. 

"J")!)  y»>u  think  Tom  would  hav<>  done  better  in  some  HUch  ploco 
than  where  he  has  gone  to?"  1  adked. 

"No;  I  think  he  haH  chosen  well.  At  Broadview  there  do  Beom 
to  be  Honie  unbroken  ties  with  the  outer  world.  1  daresay  a  fow 
years  het\ce.  it  will  be  the  same  wijore  we  have  b«'en ;  but  now  it  is 
terribly  out-of-th«>-way  and  loncHome.  No  ;  T  couldn't  live  there.  I 
think  that,  as  Tom  quite  decided  to  settle  in  CUnada,  ho  could  not, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  have  chosen  better  than  he  has  done." 

After  spending  another  night  in  our  stalls,  or  airy  rooms,  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  Golden,  we  took  the  train  for  Field,  arriving  thert^ 
two  hourKS  afterwards,  ]»assing  Palisser,  Leaiichoil.  Ottertail,  and 
through  the  dismal  burnt,  still-burning  country  which  I  have 
described  before. 

The  Field  Hotel  we  found,  on  more  intinuite  acquaintance,  to  be 
even  better  than  we  thought.  It  jiossesst's  every  provision  for 
comfort  and  enjoyment,  ctrccpt  a  siftivij-rooiii.  None  of  the  throe 
mountain  hotels  have  one,  which  seemed  to  us  an  absurdity.  The 
beautiful  position  of  Field  makes  it  one  of  the  best  places  to  stay  at 
in  the  mountains.  There  are  fine  walks  io  be  had  along  the  track  to 
east  and  west,  some  trails  well  worth  exploring,  too.  Also,  in  the 
proper  season,  from  what  we  could  hear,  thiMV  is  jdenty  of  hunting 
to  bo  done.     Hunting  means  "  shooting  "  there. 
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Li'tlorH  from  Iti-oailviow.  -MiHH  hltiyfl  iixiii"-  -('oinincntH. —  VicwH  fnuri  Kiold. — 
HciirH  nil  'rf(Mi-l(i|iH  n.iid  "  LolmtcrH  "  <iii  a  Miiiintiiiii.  A  Wiilk  up  t.lio  Truck. 
Tiilk  Willi  fin  IriHli  "  rriitcHliiiit,  Hoy."  Unp-.rtH  r,|'  i,  Ificli  Fiodc.  Intnr- 
vi(nviii)^  t.lui  OwiiorH.-  VVIiitf)  Kyn  iiiiil  Itliid- Kyci!  Iloli.  TryiiiK  to  Dotil. — 
"  liook  lii«r«,  MiHt.or,  I  'in  on  tlin  Drink." — No  |)oiil.--'ritlr(l  (iiicKtH  iifc  Kiohl 
lIt)f.oI.  -  llow  tiiny  worn  'J'loiilod.-  Iji:iviii><  Field.- How  t.o  "do"  tho 
llo(^ki(«H  nioHl,  I'lnjoyiitily. —  ManlT.  IJnitl'H  Kiiniit.oriiiin.  An  IinpofHiblo 
JJriMikfiiHt..-  Ilicli  Oolotir  o)'  Mm  Kcnimry.-  'I'lic  (hiniidiMii  National  Kooky 
Moiiiiiairi  I'lirk.-  TIh)  Hot.  SpririKH. —  AiiiilyHiH.-- .Iiinction  of  t.lio  How  and 
Bpray. — The  Hliow-|>lac(!  of  tlio  KookicH.  /'Jnimi  of  t-lic  ViHit.orH.— Tim  Mob- 
(|iiit(Km  k«H(p  iiH  Alive-  Kvi'ii  at,  ('liiircdi.  Tim  (Jrcai.  l)rawliaok  of  tlio 
Country.-  -Wliy  ilori't  tlioy  uho  tlio  ConiriionoHt  I'rutautionH  ? — A  Fnoiid  from 
Koiit  tiirnH  lip. 

Thkrb  wore  lottors  waiting  for  us  at  Piold.  Tom  liad  arrived  at 
Broadview  ;  was  now  located  in  his  own  domain.  Bruce  was  showing 
him  what  ho  had  to  do.  He  was  learning  a  groat  deal,  and  liked  it. 
He  said  the  appearance  of  the  country  was  much  changed  since  we 
were  there  :  now  the  whole  |)lace  was  covered  with  flowers. 

Ho  had  seen  Charlie  Donald,  Jack  Hardy,  Meadows,  and  his  son — 
overyone  round  about  whom  we  knew ;  all  said  they  were  flourishing, 
iind  liked  the  country. 

There  were  a  few  mosquitoes,  we  read  with  horror,  l>ut  hardly  any 
up  at  Tom's  place,  which  henceforth  was  to  he  known  as  "  Deneholme." 
This  was  in  memory  of  a  place  he  had  once  stayed  at  on  the  coast  ot 
Durham — Castle  Eden  Dene.  He  always  said  that  the  prairie, 
looking  west,  took  at  evening  the  same  apjjearance  as  the  sea  did 
there. 

He  told  us  Charlie  Donald  had  got  well   into  Nor'- West  work; 
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was  quite  certain  of  success,  sometime,  but  wanted  capital  to  make 
quick  headway  ;  lu;  himself,  Tom,  was  envied  by  these  men  because 
he  had  a  little  capital.  J6500  was  deemed  a  large  sum  indeed  there- 
abouts by  settlers. 

Lena  Lloyd  was  mentioned  several  times  in  Tom's  letter;  she  sent 
messages,  too.  Maud  and  Maggie  thought  this,  as  wo  should  oay, 
"  great  cheek  "  of  that  young  woman,  who  was  merely  a  waitress  in 
an  eating-house.  They  thought  she  was  forgetting  her  place  in 
putting  herself  forward  thus,  and  in  being  on  such  free  terms  with 
those  young  men  ;  and  that  "  theee  gentlemen  "  were  lowering  them- 
selves greatly  to  have  anything  to  say  to  such  a  "  person."  I  had 
some  trouble  to  make  "these  ladiea^'  understand  that  such  matters 
are  on  a  very  different  footing  there  to  what  they  are  at  home.  The 
farmers  round  about  would  not  consider  themselves  a  bit  better  in 
social  position  than  this  girl.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bulk  of  the 
settlers  are  drawn  from  the  labouring  and  artisan  class  at  home, 
whilst  she  might  probably  be  of  a  very  superior  family  from  the 
east,  choosing,  for  some  good  reason,  or  being  obliged,  to  earn  her 
own  living  thus.  She  would  receive  good  pay,  would  most  likely, 
too,  be  thought  all  the  better  of  for  doing  this;  so  she  would  very 
naturally  consider  herself  quite  on  an  equality  with  the  people  round 
her,  with  us,  indeed,  with  anyone  in  the  land. 

But  she,  and  many  like  her,  would  doubtless  receive  more  considera- 
tion from  the  really  superior  people — and  there  are  some  there — if 
she  were  not  quite  so  demonstrative  about  this^^question  of  equality  •, 
if  she  would  treat  those  she  came  in  contact  with  in  the  way  of 
business,  not  as  she  treated  me  that  evening  when  I  first  arrived  at 
Broadview,  but  as  politely  as  she  would  her  friends  in  private.  But 
the  Selbys,  I  'm  sure,  thought  a  strange  state  of  things  prevailed  in 
the  N.W.T. ;  and  they  were  certainly  right  enough.  It  takes  some 
little  time  for  old-country  people  to  get  into  the  way  of  that  country ; 
and  I  don't  know  that  it  is  a  very  good  way  to  get  into.  But  I 
suppose  it  is  unavoidable. 

There  was  a  letter,  coo,  from  Hamilton.  The  people  whom  Mr. 
Selby  had  offered  to  engage  agreed  to  his  terms,  and  were  ready  to 
start  when  they  received  directions.  That  was,  to  my  mind,  and  I 
think  it  was  to  the  others,  too,  a  great  relief.  We  considered  it 
would  be  well  that  they  should  arrive  at  Broadview  a  few  days  after 
we  did ;  so  a  letter  was  despatched  to  that  effect.  So  that  matter 
was  satisfactorily  settled. 

We  made  several  short  excursions  in  the  r  ^ighbourhood  of  Field. 
We  had  grand  views  all  about. 
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Mount  Sii'phoii,  bohiud  thu  houBo,  wau  a  cuaaeleBH  sourco  of 
pleasure  to  ub  ;  hut  I  think  Mount  Field,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  was  a  still  more  beautiful  object ;  though  not  so  lofty,  its  form 
was  finer.  About  a  mile  west  of  the  hotel,  we  had  a  grand  view  of 
the  Van  Home  Range,  looking  across  the  rhite  stream  of  the 
Kicking  Horse  River  rushing  by.  There  was,  in  the  foreground,  a 
body  of  still  watc/ reflecting  the  scene.  I  made  a  drawing  of  this 
view.  They  told  us  to  look  out  for  l)earg  ;  but  we  saw  none.  Occa« 
sionally  we  did  see  recent  nigns  of  their  proximity ;  once  or  twice  we 
thought  we  heard  them  in  the  woods  behind  us. 

They  often  saw  them  ou  the  "  slide  "  opposite  the  hotel,  so  they 
-declared.  This  was  a  strip  of  mountain,  where  some  time  back  an 
avalanche  had  descended  and  had  stripped  all  the  trees  off.  It  was 
now  covered  with  thick  green,  which  at  that  distance,  say  two  miles, 
looked  like  grass.  They  were  certain  they  had  often  seen  bears,  eight 
or  ten  in  a  herd,  I  understood,  capering  about  on  that  "grassy 
fllope." 

I  was  suspicious.  I  got  my  telescope  to  bear.  That  which  looked 
like  grass  ^^roved  to  be  really  trees,  not  very  small  ones  either — 
*' second  growth"  such  woods  are  termed — growing  very  closely. 
Bears  could  not  possibly  be  distinguished  amongst  them,  so  we  con- 
cluded that  at  Field  Hotel  they  possessed  very  vivid  imagination. 

We  were  assured  by  one  of  the  attendants  that  there  were  plenty 
of  "lobsters"  ttp  Mount  Stephen.  He  pointed  out  the  very  spot 
where  they  were,  and  told  us  that  he  and  other  of  the  waiters  in- 
tended to  get  leave  for  a  day  to  climb  the  mountain  to  get  some.  For 
a  long  time  we  could  not  make  anything  of  this  statement.  He  de- 
clared he  had  seen  them,  handled  them.  We  suggested  mole  crickets, 
scorpions,  all  kinds  of  possible  animals.  No!  He  declared  they 
were  lobsters.  Subsequently,  he  said  that  a  professor  from  one  of 
the  United  States  colloges  had  been  up  Mount  Stephen  to  examine 
the  rocks.  He  had  found  these  lobsters,  and  Ae  said  that  is  what 
they  were.     Then  we  got  a  clue. 

"  Were  they  stone  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  Were  they  embedded  iu  the  stone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sometimes ;  then  they  were  black.  When  loose  they  were  just 
stone." 

They  went  up  the  day  after  we  got  to  Field,  bringing  some  down 
with  them  ;  so  we  found  out  the  secret.  They  were  fossils,  Trilo- 
•bites,  I  have  no  doubt  the  professor  had  told  them  they  were  '*  a 
kind  of  lobster." 
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Another  time  we  went  east  a  little  distance.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day ;  though  when  I  looked  out  early  in  the  morning  everything  was 
sheeted  with  ice.  VN  len  the  sun  got  up,  it  was  lovely.  The  most 
delicate  flowers  and  ferns  dotted  the  rocks  and  hill-sides.  There 
were  a  few  mosquitoes,  which  at  tii  ;s  were  very  annoying  in  the  sun, 
but  always  disappeared  at  night  or  in  the  shadows.  We  went  east 
along  the  track,  coming  at  last  to  a  very  short  but  very  picturesque 
tunnel.  There  was  a  glorious  array  of  mountains ;  Mount  Field,, 
across  the  Kicking  Horse  River,  and  the  spurs  and  buttresses  of 
Cathedral  Mountain. 
On  the  side  we  were 
on,  down  in  the  valley 
far  below  us,  were  two 
miners'  cabins.  Beside 
the  tunnel  was  a  little 
hut,  in  which  an  ancient 
Irish  gentleman  re- 
sided, who  had  charge 
of  it  and  of  the  trestle 
bridge  near.  He  took 
great  interest  in  my 
work,  but  thought  it  a 
great  waste  of  time. 

"  What  will  ye  do 
with  that  picture,  now, 
when  ye  get  it  done  ?  " 
he  asked  me. 

"  Why,  take  it  home ; 
show  it  to  people  — 
maybe  sell  it." 

"Ah,  thin,  I  don't 
see  one  blissed  thing 
worth  takin'  to  Eurrop 
in  that  scenery.  Now 
come  wid  me ;   I  '11  show  you  somethin'  worth  your  while." 

So  we  went  a  bit  along  the  track,  and  he  pointed  to  a  clifF  across 
the  valley. 

"  Do  you  see  that  big  black  mark  there  beyant  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  we  saw  it. 

*'  Do  you  persave  thim  four  black  marks  depinding  from  it  ?  Don't 
it  look  like  a  horse,  now  ?  Can't  you  see  the  head  av  it  and  its  tail,, 
bey-or  ?  " 
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"  Well,"  we  c  dmitted,  "  there  ia  something  like  the  shape  of  a, 
horse." 

"  Av  coorse  there  is ;  and  can't  yez  see  a  man  on  it  ?  Sure,  I  does 
be  here  gaziu'  at  it  always ;  I  can  see  it  is  a  grand  picture,  so  I  can. 
It  is  like  King  William  crossing  the  Boyne,  so  it  is,  bedad.  An'  I 
think  if  you  'd  be  afther  takin'  a  draft  of  that  home  to  the  ould 
country,  it  'ud  plaze  'etn  more'n  all  this  mountin  and  wilderness." 
We  laughed  at  this  old  man's  'dea,  but  only  said — 
"  Ah,  but  they  don't  all  bel'eve  in  King  William  and  the  Boyne, 
you  know." 

'*  Bedad,  thin,  and  they  ought  to ;  and  I'd  loike  to  see  the  man,  so 
I  would,  who  'd  be  comin'  along  this  track  and  insultin'  me  wid  his 
remarks  fornenst  King  William.  Sure,  I  'm  one  of  the  Protestant 
byes,  so  I  am." 

And  really,  before  we  knew  what  was  wrong,  this  old  fellow  was 
abusing  us  as  if  we  were  pickpockets.  We  assured  him  over  and 
over  again  that  we  were  "  Protestant  byes  "  too;  but  it  was  of  no  use 
for  a  long  while.  He  thought  it  was  Kiug  William  we  were  laughing 
at,  and  not  his  picture  on  the  rocks. 

I  had  a  flask  with  a  few  drops  of  "  Irish  "  in  it ;  so  I  said — 
"  How  long  since  you  tasted  the  raal  stuff  from  the  ould  sod?  " 
**  Bedad,"  said  he ;  "  'tis  more  nor  forty  year." 
So  I  poured  him  out  all  my  fia'-.k  contained,  and  he  was  happy.     He 
would  not  forget,  he  said,  the  first  drop  of  whisky  from  home  that  he 
had  tasted  all  those  years. 

Then  a  miner  came  and  s.i;t  beside  us,  w.itching  me  intently.  He 
was  a  man  of  about  thirty,  wiio  had  been  born  in  "  Califoruy,"  had 
never  seen  anything  bigger  than  a  mining  town,  knew  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  niceties  of  life,  had  never  seen  anyone  draw  before, 
and  had  no  idea,  he  said,  how  such  things  were  done.  The  girls 
fascinated  him;  I  'm  sure  they  did.  I  expect  that  never  till  then  had 
he  been  spoken  to  by  such  creatures.  He  blushed  and  stammered 
when  they  addressed  him  ;  but  he  was  never  rude  or  rough.  He  was 
a  big  handsome  man,  but  as  ignorant  of  the  world's  ways  as  a  baby. 
Talking  of  mines,  he  said,  that  about  three  hundred  feet  up  the 
cliff  over  our  heads  there  was  a  mine,  a.  very  rich  one,  too,  he  believed. 
It  was  a  galena  mine.  There  was  an  immense  ledge  of  it  up  there, 
millions  of  tons,  and  it  contained  a  large  proportion  of  gold  and 
silver.  We  asked  why  they  did  not  work  it,  and  he  explained  that 
they  could  not  get  the  money  to  put  up  the  mills  to  treat  the  ore.  It 
would  cost  150,000  dollars  to  do  that  (^30,000). 

Mr.  Selby  said  that  was  nothing ;  such  a  sum  could  easily  be  got 
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in  Europe,  if  it  was  as  rich  as  he  sttid.  This  struck  the  man  as  very 
probable,  I  suppose,  for  he  merely  said  we  had  better  talk  to  the 
owner  of  the  mine,  whose  name  was  "  Blue-Eyed  Bob,"  and  who  was 
to  be  found  in  one  of  the  shanties  just  west  of  Field  Hotel. 

When  we  got  back  that  afternoon,  the  manager  agreed  that  there 
were  rumours  like  this  always  about ;  but  he  pointed  the  place  out  to 
us  where  "  Blue-Eyed  Bob  "  could  be  found.  So,  Mr.  Selby  and  I 
strolled  that  way  till  we  saw  about  a  dozen  men  sittiL^  on  logs  beside 
the  track  and  generally  loafing  about.    We  bid  them  "  Good-day." 

They  all  rep'    d,  "  Good-day." 

"  Is  there  a  man  here  named  *  Blue-Eyed  Bob  '  ?  " 

"Wall,  no;  but  thar's 'White  Eye,'"  pointing  to  a  tall  gaunt 
fellow,  who  looked  exceedingly  abashed  when  I  asked — 

*•  Have  you  got  a  mine  to  sell?" 

He  looked  round  at  everyone,  then  at  me,  then  at  Mr.  Selby ;  then 
he  replied — 

"Ihev." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"  Yander,"  pointing  in  the  direction  we  expected. 

"Any  gold  in  it?" 

"  You  bet,  some." 

"  Any  silver  ?  "  . 

"  I  guess." 

"  Anything  else  ?  " 

"  Wall,  there 's  some  lead." 

"  And  you  want  to  sell?  " 

"  Wall,  you  bet  we  do  ;  you  want  to  buy  ?  " 

"  No ;  can't  say  we  do,  but  we  might  know  someone  at  home  that 
would  like  to." 

At  that  "  White  Eye  "  fired  up,  got  quite  eloquent,  "  pitched  in  " 
right  and  left  about  British  capitalists,  in  the  usual  style. 

"  Why  don't  some  on  'em  put  their  money  into  Canady  ?  Why 
don't  they  invest  in  mines  right  thar  ?     Why  don't  they,  Ac.  Ac.  ?  " 

I  cried  out,  "  Why,  boys,  that  is  just  what  we  want  to  talk  about. 
If  this  is  a  good  thing,  tell  us  about  it ;  prove  it  to  us  to  be  so, 
and  we  might  do  something.  But  really,  you  don't  provide  us  with 
anything  but  the  vaguest  kind  of  talk.  Do  you  own  the  mine?  "  I 
looked  at  "  White  Eye."  "If  so,  tell  us  what  you  are  doing,  what 
you  want  to  do,  what  it  is  really." 

"  White  Eye  "  gazed  around  solemnly,  with  a  half  smile  on  his  face, 
at  all  his  companions,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  See  how  deep  I  am,  not  to 
be  taken  in  by  this  stranger ; "  but  he  said  to  us,  very  seriously — 
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This  yer  mine  ain't  no  slouch.  Ef  you  mean  ter  talk  bizness,  I 
guess  you  had  better  see  the  Boss ;  he  fixes  all  them  sort  of  things. 
You  see  'Blue-Eyed  Bob  ';  he'll  mighty  soon  figure  the  whole  thing 
out." 

"  All  right,"  said  I ;  "  where  is  he  ?     Fetch  him  along." 
"  Oh,  he  '11  be  along  right.;away.    You  come  around  yere  in  an 
hour  or  so,  I  guess  we  '11  have  him  here." 

Accordingly,  we  bid  them  "  So-long  !  "  and  left. 
Returning  in  an  hour,  we  found  an  individual  there,  dressed,  we 
supposed,  in  his  best  clothes.     He  came  forward,  and  announced 
himself  thus — 

"  I  guess  I  'm  the  man  you  wanter 
see ;  I  'm  '  Blue-Eyed  Bob.' " 

*•  We  hear  you  have  a  mine  to  sell, 
Mr-r-r.  Blue-Eye  ? "  He  seemed  to 
approve  the  name.  "We  should  like 
a  few  particulars.  What  do  you  call 
your  mine  ?  " 

"  You  bet  we  've  got  a  name  for  it ;  it 
is  called  '  The  Monarch.'  " 
"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  there  ain't  no  mine  extant, 
I  guess,  that 's  equal  to  it." 

"  Oh,  then,  you  have  got  it  working? 
You  are  doing  well  out  of  it?  " 

**  Oh,  yes ;  we  're  doin'  well  enough." 
"  Then  you  don't  want  to  sell,  eh  ?  " 
"  Well,  yes ;  I  guess  we  do." 
"  What  is  it  paying,  anyway  ?     It  *s  a 
galena  mine,  we  hear." 
"  Well,  you  see,"  said  he — and  he  pulled  a  piece  of  lead-coloured 
mineral  out  of  his  pocket — "  this  yere  's  a  sample ;  you  can  hev  it  if 
yer  like."     (I  have  it  still.)     "  This  yere  stuff  is  galena.     We  sent 
some  on  to  Frisco  to  test.    This  is  the  assay  we  got.     In  a  ton  of  it 
there  is  sixty  per  cent,  of  lead,'  sixteen  ounces  of  silver,  and  five 
dollars  gold  !     I  guess  that 's  about  pretty  much  all  a  man  'd  want 
in  a  mine,  seein'  ther  's  millions  of  tons  of  the  same  stuff ;    only 
wants  cartin'  away,  and  there  y'ar." 

"  What  have  you  done  with  it  then,  so  far.     Have  you  tried  to 
sell  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  sert'nly.    There's  a  feller  named  Dowling.    He  comes  along 
a  while  ago,  and  he  sez,  sez  he,  '  Here 's  two  hundred  dollars,'  sez  he ; 
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'  you  keep  things  agoing  along  a  bit,'  sez  he,  '  an'  I  '11  come  along 
again  pootj  soon,'  sez  he,  '  an'  I  '11  buy  that  mine,'  he  says." 

" Then  you  can't  sell,  if  you  are  pledged  to  this  man?  " 

"  WaU,  no,  I  guess  not ;  'n  yet  I  reckon  I  will,  too,  if  anyone  *11 
buy." 

"What '11  you  take  for  it,  then?  Will  a  thousand  dollars  buy 
it?" 

I  did  not  intend  to  buy,  but  merely  wished  to  find  out  what  they 
would  take,  after  all  the  brag  about  the  "  Monarch  "  mine. 

"  Wall,  I  don't  know.     Cash  down,  Mister  ?  " 

**  Yes.  But  now,  then,  come  up  to  the  hotel  with  us,  and  let  us  sit 
down  and  talk  this  matter  out  properly." 

Then  Blue-Eyed  Bob  took  me  by  the  arm  and  walked  me  away  from 
the  crowd ;  then  he  stopped,  faced  me,  and  said  slowly,  "  Look  yere, 
Mister ;  I  'm  on  the  drink.  I  make  it  a  reg'lar  rule  not  to  speak  to 
no  man  on  business  when  I  'm  on  the  drink." 

•'  Why,  I  'd  no  idea — you  seem  sober  enough." 

"  Look  here,  Sir,  I  dou't  mean  no  man  to  insult  me ;  I  'm  on  the 
drink." 

"  All  right,"  I  replied,  "  put  it  so.     How  long  will  it  continue  ?  " 

"  Sir,  I  guess  I  shall  be  kinder  sobered  off  in  three  days,  and  then 
I  '11  talk  biz.  Till  then,  so-long,"  and  he  put  out  a  horny  hand  and 
left  me. 

I  returned  to  his  friends,  and  Mr.  S'olby,  telling  them  what  he  had 
said ;  they  looked  quite  seriously  at  tue  matter,  and  said  it  was  so. 
Blue-Eyed  Bob  never  concluded  any  business  when  he  was  drinking  ; 
he  couldn't  be  disturbed.  They  really  appeared  to  regard  it  as  quite 
an  important  thing  that  their  friend  and  leader  should  have  peace 
during  his  periodical  "  bursts." 

But  we  explained  we  had  to  leave  next  day  ;  couldn't  anyone  deal, 
or  explain?  They  all  said  "  No  ";  it  was  out  of  the  question  ;  Blue- 
Eye  was  the  man.  He  ran  the  show — he  bossed  the  concern  ;  if  we 
couldn't  wait,  we  couldn't  have  the  mine.  That  was  so,  they  all 
agreed. 

And  we  left  Field  without  getting  a  bit  more  information.  The 
man  at  the  hotel  said  some  day  something  might  come  of  it.  So  far 
as  he  knew,  or  had  discovered,  every  few  weeks  they  got  a  trifle  of 
money,  a  hundred  dollars  or  so,  from  some  man  in  California.  Then 
Blue-Eye,  who  was  the  head  boss,  got  on  the  drink,  stayed  so  till  all 
was  gone,  when  some  of  his  satellites  sent  for  more  money.  His 
idea  was,  that  someone  there  was  keeping  the  thing  going,  and  that 
one  day  there  would  be  a  big  thing  done. 
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I  have  narrated  in  detail  this  incident,  as  it  is  typical  of  what 
occurs  all  over  that  country.  If  there  really  is  valuable  mineral  pre- 
sent in  payable  quantity,  the  attention  of  some  reliable  local  man 
gets  attracted,  and  then  he  applies  to  monied  men  and  something 
comes  of  it.  British  Columbia  is  full  of  such  rumoxirs  and  instances. 
Undoubtedly,  where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  must  be  some 
fire.  To  this  day  there  is  no  quartz  reef  working  which  contains  free 
gold,  nor  has  one  been  discovered.  South  of  it,  in  California,  there 
are  many  ;  north  of  it,  in  Alaska,  there  are  several.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  in  British  Columbia  there  are  none ;  yet,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent writing,  none  have  been  discovered,  not  one. 

One  afternoon  the  manager  of  our  hotel  told  us  he  had  received  a 
telegram  from  Glacier  House  informing  him  thf>t  a  certain  noble  lord 
and  lady,  wich  their  two  servants,  were  in  the  train  which  would 
arrive  at  Field  that  evening,  and  he  thought  that,  by  a  little  judicious 
management,  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  stay  a  few  days  at  our 
place ;  "  but,"  said  our  manager,  "  I  'm  not  used  to  taem  kind  of 
people.     What  can  I  do?  " 

We  suggested  that  he  should  )e  polite  to  them,  see  that  they  had 
every  attention  ;  that  he  shouli .  tell  the  noble  earl  about  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  place,  show  him  over  the  house,  &c. 

This,  he  said,  he  should  do.  He  was  an  American,  and  professed 
to  have  no  sort  of  respect  for  titles  and  those  who  held  them,  but  he 
was  "  darned  if  he  cared  to  speak  to  such  folks." 

In  due  time  the  train  came  in.  We  soon  picked  out  the  earl  and 
countess — not  that  they  put  on  the  slightest  airs.  I  pointed  them  out 
to  the  manager,  and  said,  "  Now,  see  they  have  everything  very  nice. 
Those  are  the  kind  of  people  you  want  along  here.  They  will  be  the 
means  of  your  hotels  being  filled  with  rich  people ;  they  will  make  the 
C.P.R.  a  fashionable  tourists'  route.     That 's  what  you  want." 

We  had  dined  already.  I  walked  past  the  dining-room  outside, 
and  peeped  through  the  window.  The  tables  were  generally  crowded, 
and  well  attended.  In  a  corner  sat  the  earl  and  countess,  their  ser- 
vants at  a  table  close  to  them,  but  no  hotel  attendant,  and  no  atten- 
tion was  being  given  them.     The  manager  was  in  his  office ! 

Lord  and  Lady were  the  first  to  leave  the  room,  and  came  out 

on  to  the  verandah.     Lord  •' was  tearing  into  fragments  a  paper, 

smiling  sarcastically.     Lady went  straight  to  the  sleeping-car. 

Lord lit  his  pipe,  and  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  car  till  the 

train  moved  on. 

When  the  manager  appeared,  we  asked,  "  Well,  how  did  you  get 
on?    They  did  not  stop  over  then  ?  " 

23  * 
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"  Well,  Sir,"  ho  answonMl,  "  I  Iv^liovo  them  people  never  got  any- 
thing' to  (>at.  They  j^'ot  'way  off  int'>  a  corner  by  thonmelves,  and 
derned  if  I  believe  one  of  the  waiters  went  near  'em." 

"  What  did  you  do  ?     What  did  you  say  to  them  ?  " 

"Me?  Oh,  I  was  busy  in  my  room.  Pact  is,  I  was  niakiiiij:  out  a 
bill  to  present  him.  I  thought  it  *d  look  more  '  touey '  to  do  that 
than  to  ask  him  for  his  money.  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  paid  me. 
He  didn't  say  anything,  and  I  felt  so  darned  mad  that  they  should 
have  been  treated  so,  that  I  never  said  a  word  to  'em  !  " 

"  Wliat  did  you  put  on  the  bill  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  just  put  it  like  this.     Here,  this  is  a  copy  of  it — 'His 

Highness  the   Earl and  Countess,  to  Field  Hot  1 :  4  dinners, 

3  dols. ' !  " 

"  No  wonder  they  didn't  stay,"  we  thought.     Cor.i  ..ent  is  needless, 

The  next  evening  we  left,  too,  having  thoroughly  enjoyed  ourselves. 
For  that  house  is  most  comfortable  and  complete  ;  there  is  good  food 
there,  well  cooked  and  served.  They  ought  to  black  people's  boots, 
though,  and  the  want  of  a  sitting- I'oom  is  annoying.  Some  day,  when 
they  get  better  known,  these  two  mountain  houses  at  Glacier  and 
Field  will  be  always  full  of  guests ;  then  they  must  have  more  public 
rooms.  If  they  but  have  managers  who  really  know  how  to  make 
guests  comfortable,  who  will  exert  themselves  to  niake  them  so. 

The  sun  was  nearly  setting  as  we  departed  from  Field.  Soon  after 
his  dying  rays  wore  lighting  up  with  beauty  Mount  Stephen  and 
Cathedral  Mountain,  as  we  ])assed  slowly  through  the  deep  indigo 
gloom  of  the  pines  which  stood  as  usual  in  dense  rows  beside  the 
ti'ack  ;  on  our  right  we  got  from  time  to  time  glorious  glimpses  of 
gorgeous  crests  brilliant  with  every  tint  of  crimson,  gold,  and 
purple. 

There  was  wall  behind  wall,  range  beyond  range,  rearing  their 
splintered  crowns  sharp  as  knives  against  the  grey-green  sky.  The 
snow  lodging  here  and  there  shone  out  like  living  fire;  the  smoke 
and  steam  from  the  engine  loitered  amongst  the  tree-stems ;  there 
was  no  breath  of  wind.  This  was  how  we  passed  eastward  out  of 
British  Columbia,  Iioav  we  again  crossed  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

At  Hector  we  had  a  short  stay.  Hei'e  was  a  deep  green  lake  sur- 
rounded by  black  pines,  with  a  background  of  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, domed  and  pinnacled,  purple,  almost  black,  against  an  apple- 
green  crimson-streaked  sky,  all  sharply  reflected  in  the  quiet  water. 
It  was  a  strange  combination  of  colour,  beautiful  but  unearthly  ;  it 
made  one  think  of  some  of  Dorc's  pictures.     We  only  stopped  a  few 
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minutes  at  Laggan  ;  it  is  merely  a  wood  and  water  depot.  Near  it, 
but  considerably  above  the  track,  lies  Lake  Louise,  one  of  the  most 
romantic  yet  discovered  in  the  Rockies.  A  party  was  encamjxd  at 
Laggan ;  they  had  two  living-tents  and  a  cook's  tent.  There  was  a 
lady  in  the  party,  who  told  us  that  the  life  was  most  enjoyable ;  it 
was  far  better  than  stopping  at  hotels.  They  had  a  reliable  man  for 
cook,  and  found  the  men  working  along  the  C.P.R.  most  polite  and 
helpful.  The  conductors  of  the  trains  brought  them  all  they  needed 
in  the  way  of  stt>res.  We  quite  envied  these  people,  and  determined 
that  if  ever  we  go  on  another  trip  across  British  America  we  would 
do  it  that  way,  from  ocean  to  ocean — at  any  rate,  from  Ottawa  west 
to  the  Pacific. 


I.AKK    IIKCTOU. 


The  western  sky  was  full  of  light  till  quite  twenty-two  o'clock 
(10  p.m.),  the  grand  outlines  of  the  Rockies  were  sharply  silhouetted 
against  it  until  midnight ;  then  we  stopped  at  Banff.  There  was  a 
little  moon,  the  night  was  far  from  dark,  and  it  was  warmer. 

When  we  were  going  west  we  had  strange  weather  at  this  station. 
Our  experiences  then  were  not  encouraging,  but  wherever  we  had  been, 
east  or  west,  we  had  heard  so  much  of  Banff  that  we  felt  we  must 
examine  for  ourselves  into  its  manifold  beauties.  We  determined  to 
risk  it  there  for  a  few  days,  "  anyhow." 

We  had  taken  the  precaution  this  time  to  announce  our  advent,  so 
the  hotel  'bus  was  there  to  take  us  and  two  other  passengers  to 
"  Brett's  Sanatarium." 

I  supjjose  it  is  four  miles  from  the  station  to  this  renowned  hotel. 
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It  is  about  the  roiij^'host  road,  too,  we  had  over  travelled ;  but  the 
driver  assured  us  it  was  a  good  one,  so  we  were  forced  to  beli«'ve  him ; 
we  only  hoped  the  carriage  was  good  as  well.  We  drove  rapidly 
along,  experiencing  a  succession  of  the  most  severe  bumps,  lurches, 
pitches,  and  rollings  imaginable,  past  a  group  of  tents  by  and  by, 
where  we  heavd  a  number  of  the  N.W.  mounted  police  ,were  en- 
camped ;  then  ]>ast  tents  and  shanties,  ghostly  in  the  j^ale  grey  night ; 
then  over  a  floating  bridge,  across  the  Bow  River.  Five  minutes 
after  we  were  at  a  verar  dah-fronted  wooden  hous(s  and  had  arrived. 

Wo  entered  our  names  and  homo  addresses  in  the  register,  and  were 
allotted  rooms. 

I  cau't  say  much  for  my  room ;  it  was  very  meagrely  furnished,  but 
it  v/as  "  good  enough." 

The  clang  of  a  bell  resounding  through  the  house  brought  us  all 
down  to  breakfast  in  the  morning.  The  room  was  almost  in  darkness, 
and  we  could  just  see  that  the  cruet-stands  were  enveloped  in  gauze, 
and  each  sugar-basin  covered  with  a  piece  of  muslin.  Why  is  this 
thus,  we  asked,  and  why  this  dim  religious  light  ?  "  To  keep  out  flies," 
was  the  rejoinder ;  "  besides,  it  keeps  the  place  cool." 

When  we  got  our  food  we  did  not  rejoice,  though  we  were  hungry. 
The  salmon  was  baked  till  it  rattled  on  the  plate  as  if  it  was  a  bare 
bone.  The  steak  was  dried  to  the  consistency  of  a  chip,  ditto  the 
mutton-chop.  The  English  l)reakfa8t-bacon  was  a  fraud ;  one 
couldn't  bite  it.  The  coffee  was  a  delusion,  and  we  always  wondered 
of  what  rare  herb  they  used  to  make  the  "  English  breakfast  tea." 
But  there  were  plenty  of  eggs.  What  a  blessing  it  is  they  are 
always  plentiful  in  that  glorious  land !  There  was  very  decent 
bread,  so  we  did  not  starve. 

Two  young  Englishmen  sitting  at  our  table  remarked  that  they 
supposed  we  didn't  think  very  much  of  the  food,  but  added,  "  If  you 
had  been  for  twelve  months  in  a  shanty  north  of  Calgary,  and 
hadn't  sat  down  to  a  proper  meal  all  that  time,  you  would  think 
this  splendid."     Perhaps  we  should. 

But  the  views  from  the  front  of  the  hotel,  from  all  round  it, 
indeed,  were  good  enough  to  repay  one  for  a  lot  of  discomfort.  Let 
me  try  to  describe  them,  or  some  of  them. 

In  front  of  the  hotel  the  ground  sloped  down  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  covered  with  coarse  grass,  dotted  with  pines.  Then  came 
the  Bow  River,  a  very  l  eautiful  and  rapid  stream,  say  one  hundred 
yards  wide,  the  Avater  coloured  like  many  Swiss  rivers.  On  the  banks 
were  rows  of  tall  and  graceful  pines,  beyond  the  stream  was  a  closely 
wooded  space ;  white  tents  were  visible  amongst  the  trees.    To  the 
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right  there  slopod  up  sharply  a  densely  pine-elad  foot-hill  of  Cas- 
cade Mountain  ;  to  the  left  waH  a  rocky  shoulder,  part  of  Stony 
Woman  Mountain,  the  distance  l>einj<  filled  in  with  the  rocky  snow- 
clad  peaks  of  Saw  Back — so  Ihey  called  it  then;  probably  it  has 
another  name  now. 

But  the  coloiir  of  this  view  was  its  chief  attraction.  A  picture  in 
its  true  cDlours  would  be  pronounced  absurd — impossible.  The  tur- 
quoise blue,  emerald  green,  rose  and  gold  of  the  water,  then  the 
sombre  red-stemmed  pines,  the  dead  grass,  burning  hot  and  orange  in 
the  sun,  the  margin  of  luxuriant  green  along  the  river,  th3  bare  grey 
mountains,  splashed  here  and  there  with  purple  and  Vermillion,  the 
snow-peaks  round,  the  white  tents  and  gay  flags  gave  all  a  very 
beautiful  but  decidedly  theatri(;al  aspect,  something  entirely  differenc 
from  anything  any  of  us  had  ever  before  seen  in  Canada.  It  seemed  to 
us  that  here,  if  anywhere,  in  days  to  come,  a  place  like  Interlaken, 
Switzerland,  might  exist. 

To  our  left  we  looked  full  at  Stony  Woman  Mountain.  Still  farther 
to  the  left,  the  distance  of  a  fine  valley  was  ended  with  Castle 
Mountain.  Right  behind  the  hotel  rose  up  Sulphur  Mountain, 
whilst  down  the  river,  a  short  distance  to  our  right,  stood  another 
called  Peak,  Hogsback,  or  Duthill  Mountain. 

All  this  could  be  seen  from  one  spot.  There  were  charming  walks 
about  this,  the  Canadian  National  Rocky  Mountain  Park.  The 
Government  is  making  roads  about  it,  and  already  some  are  practi- 
cable to  the  most  interesting  spots.  One  of  th'^  most  delightful  is 
up  to  the  hot  springs. 

There  are  many  of  these  springs  about  Sulphur  Mountain,  some 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  "  Sanatarium,"  about  a  mile  to  the  west. 
They  are  building  pretty  wooden  houses  over  and  near  them  for  the 
convenience  of  bathers,  but  the  principal  ones  are  about  eight  hun- 
dred feet  higher  than  the  hotel,  and  some  miles  away,  along  a  road 
which  winds  up  Sulphur  Mountain.  This  road,  like  everything  else 
there,  is  quite  new ;  it  promises  some  day  to  be  a  good  one. 

We  went  up  there,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  baths  are  five  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  sea-level.  The  buildings  are 
of  the  most  primitive  kind ;  log  and  frame  erections  of  the  very 
roughest.  They  contain,  no  doubt,  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  patients  staying  up  there,  thoughlnothing  hut  the  barest  accom- 
modation. Probably  nearly  all  who  go  there  think  it  very  fine  and 
perfect,  but  to  us  who  had  seen  the  way  such  places  are  provided  and 
managed  in  older  lands,  it  looked  supremely  miserable. 

Quoting  from  the  prospectus   of    this   great  Western  Canadian 
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health  resort,  I  road,  "  It  is  elegantly  fitted  out  and  etiuipped  with 
every  appoiutoient  calculated  to  bring  comfort  to  the  tourint  or 
invalid,  and  possessing  every  facility  for  giving  the  most  »uccessful 
treatment  to  health-seekers.  Comfortable  rooms,  broad  piazzas, 
shady  walks,  well-furnished  tables,  attentive  servants,  and  skilful 
medical  advisers,  all  contribute  to  make  it  a  most  excollent  place  of 
resort.  The  greatest  variety  of  scenery,  entertainment,  and  amuse- 
ment, leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  occupying  the  mind 
and  calling  forth  the  energies." 

No  doubt  it  is  wise  to  make  such  statements  as  the  above  to 
attract  people  there.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the  promises  made  therein 
may  be  fulfilled. 

But  the  view  from  just  above  the  bath-houses  is  simply  enchant- 
ing,  it  cannot  be  spoken  of  too  highly,  in  too  glowing  terms  ;  also, 
it  cannot  be  described  by  either  pen  or  pencil. 

The  hot  mineral  water  inishes  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
is  confined  in  pipes  and  conveyed  to  the  different  houses  as  needed. 
From  a  wooden  trough  it  discharges  down  the  hill-side  in  one  spot ; 
here  there  are  curious  incrustations  deposited  by  the  water,  but  no 
great  interest  attaches  to  this. 

That  the  curative  effects  of  these  hot  springs  are  not  mythical  is 
clear.  We  talked  to  many  patients  up  there,  who  were  enthusiastic 
in  praise  of  the  good  they  had  received  from  the  use  of  the  waters. 
Quoting  again  from  the  prospectus,  I  note  :  "  The  most  striking 
benefits  have  come  to  those  suffering  from  various  forms  of  rheu- 
matic affections,  skin  diseases,  malarial  poisoning  of  long  standing, 
ancemia,  and  the  countless  troubles  which  have  their  seat  in  weak- 
ness of  constitution  ....  sciatica,  and  other  neuralgias  are  greatly 
benefited." 

Dr.  Brett  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  analysis  of  the 
water  from  the  hottest  spring,  temperature  123°  F. ;  100,000  parts 
water  contain — 


Sulphuric  anhyanite  - 

51-26 

Calcium  monoxide     - 

24-48 

Carbon  dioxide 

16-47 

Magnesium  oxide 

4-14 

Sodium  oxide 

27-53 

Total  solids  per  100,000  in  the  water- 

Calcium  sulphate 

66-85 

Magnesium  sulphate - 

32-39 

Calcium  carbonate     - 

3-29 
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Sodium  sulphate 
Sodium  carbonate 
Lithium  carbonate 
Silicia 
Organic  matter 


16-30 
35-73 
4-68 
traces 
traces 


There  was  another  very  lovely  spot  down  the  river.  A  few  minutes 
walk  along  very  pretty  woodland  paths  took  us  to  the  junction  of 
the  Bow  and  Spray. 

The  Bow  Eiver,  close  to  the  junction,  falls  over  a  precipice,  of  no 
great  height,  say  fifty  feet,  but  it  forms  a  very  beautiful  cascade. 
The  Spray  coming  in  briskly,  joins  the  tumultuous  waters  just  below 
the  falls.  On  a  tongue  of  flat  sand,  running  out  just  there,  we  used 
to  sit  admiring  the  fascinating  scene.  There  are  many  charming 
walks  about  everywhere ;  nothing  can  surpass  the  variety  in  the  land- 
scape, in  the  colours  especially. 

When  we  were  there,  the  C.P.R.  was  just  completing  a  magni- 
ficent hotel  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Falls  of  Bow.  A  more  appro- 
priate position  for  such  a  building  could  not  be  found  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Canada,  and  if  it  be  managed  well,  it  will  assuredly 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  in  the  whole  country.  It 
])ut  us  much  in  mind,  in  position  and  surroundings,  of  the  hotel 
Jung  Frau  Blick,  at  Interlaken.  Let  us  hope  that  ere  long  it  will  be 
as  pleasant  a  place  to  stay  in. 

The  woods  and  roadsides  were  plentifully  bedecked  with  flowers, 
painted  cups,  aster-like  blossoms,  lilies,  and  some  other  varieties. 
There  were  a  few,  a  very  few,  butterflies  about,  and  those  quite 
common  ones.  We  did  not  see  a  bird  of  any  kind,  nor  a  squirrel 
even. 

Not  far  away  is  Devil's  "Head  Lake,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
sheets  of  green  water  in  the  Rockies ;  and  there  are  a  succession  of 
very  quiet  reaches  and  lake-like  expanses  of  the  Bow  above  the 
floating  bridge,  where  any  amount  of  canoeing  and  fishing  can  be 
had. 

Thus,  I  hope,  I  have  given  a  sufficient  description  of  this  famous 
Canadian  show-place.  As  for  its  social  aspect,  when  we  were  there, 
every  place  was  full  of  people,  where  accommodation  was  provided. 
There  were  many  camped  about  as  well.  Most  of  the  visitors  were 
residents  in  Canada,  with  a  few  tourists,  British  and  American  ;  but 
they  merely  stayed  a  day  and  passed  on. 

There  was  a  billiard-table  at  the  hotel ;  of  evenings  a  few  games 
were  played.    Sometimes  a  person  was  seen  riding,  ostensibly  for  plea- 
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sure ;  rarely,  a  carriage  would  take  a  few  for  a  drive  to  the  hot 
springs.  On  the  whole,  though,  I  don't  think  I  was  over  amongst 
such  a  dull,  uninteresting  lot  of  people.  They  were  not  all  "  sick," 
far  from  it ;  they  had  merely  come  there  for  a  holiday,  for  rest.  The 
general  occupation  was  to  sit  on  the  verandahs  on  the  front  of  the 
hotel,  doing  nothing  but  smoking — staring  straight  ahead.  A  few — 
a  very  few — read  newspapers.  I  only  recollect  one  wan  who  was 
reading  a  book,  and  he,  I  believe,  was  an  Englishman,  One  or  two 
men  talked  occasionally,  generally  early  in  the  day  ;  towards  after- 
noon they  all  got  so  wearied  that  they  appeared  to  become  speech- 
less. No  one  went  fishing.  No  one  took  any  interest  in  natural 
history  ;  very  few  even  plucked  a  flower.  No  one  took  the  slightest 
notice  of  any  natural  object  about,  or  if  they  did,  they  were  ashamed 
of  their  weakness,  and  kept  it  very  dark.  I  used  to  create  a  bit  of 
wonderment  by  lighting  my  pipe  with  a  buniing-glass.  They  have 
nothing  in  that  land  but  horrid  sulphur  matches,  which  have  been 
out  of  date  in  Britain  for  ages,  and  I  always  used  a  burning-glass 
when  I  could.  I  thought  nothing  of  it,  till  I  noticed  how  all  heads 
were  turned  to  gaze  at  me  when  I  did  it.  But  this  was  general 
throughout  Canada,  and  this  amongst  a  people  supposed  to  be  famous 
for  originality  and  smartness. 

The  Selbvs  and  I  used  to  press  flowers,  and  our  butterfly  net  was 
a  wonder  to  all.  More  than  once  we  were  questioned  by  seemingly 
intelligent  beings,  as  to  xohij  we  did  this?  We  were  looked  upon  as 
a  party  of  "  cranks," 

Take  it  all  in  all,  it  was  the  most  triste  place,  socially,  I  have  ever 
been  to.  I  don't  know  if  it  is  the  climate  or  the  nature  of  the  people ; 
I  incline  to  think  it  is  a  little  of  both. 

One  day  I  saw  a  man  sitting  on  a  log  beside  the  river — an  English 
tourist  whom  I  had  met  in  Victoria,  B.C.  He  was  brisk  and  lively 
enough  there.  But  he  was  different,  decidedly,  at  Banff.  He  hardly 
had  enough  energy  to  shake  hands.  I  projjosed  a  stroll  ;  he  came, 
and  was  speechless,  till  suddenly  he  asked  me — 

"If  I  leave  to-night,  shall  I  catch  the  Parmesian  at  Quebec?  " 

I  thought,  and  answered  him  he  could.  "Then,"  said  he,  "  I'm 
off  home  ;  can't  stand  this  any  longer."     And  he  went. 

I  think  I  have  said  that  all  the  people  visiting  there  were  idle, 
resting.  That  is  a  great  mistake  of  mine.  No  one  was  idle,  no  one 
really  rested ;  day  or  night,  except  for  a  brief  interval,  say  from  8  to 
10  a.m.  No  one  was  quiet.  Old  residents,  new-comers,  old  men 
and  maidens,  cowboys  and  ox-drivers,  peers  and  parsons,  yes,  they 
were  all  busy  with  the  mosquitoes. 
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If  I  heard  the  remark  once,  I  heard  it  five  hundred  times  during 
our  stay  at  BanfE — "  The  miskitties  is  fierce  to-day  ! "  It  was  always 
that,  with  variations  of  grammar  and  pronunciation  ;  but  that  was 
the  usual  formula. 

It  was  a  strange  sight — everyone,  walking,  sitting,  lying,  had, 
every  iew  seconds,  to  drive  ofE  or  smash  a  mosquito. 

The  old  hands,  being  used  to  it,  regarding  it  as  a  natural  thing  in 
summer,  professed  not  to  mind.  But  they  did.  New-comers  were 
made  irritable,  ill,  with  the  annoyance.  Up  at  the  hot  springs  it  was 
the  same — worse.  The  patients  sat  on  logs  and  rocks,  whiling  away 
the  time  squashing  mosquitoes.  Poor  cripples  on  crutches  would 
prop  themselves  against  a  tree  or  boulder  whilst  they  slew  those  who 
were  fast  into  them.  How  could  they  get  their  health  benefited  under 
such  circuui stances  ?  That  they  did  speaks  greatly  for  the  value  of 
the  treatment. 

We  went  to  church  on  Sunday  in  the  Town  Hall — a  log  shanty. 
The  parson  and  the  rest  of  us  were  hot  and  worried  with  these 
wretched  insects.  It  was  all  we  could  do  to  keep  our  faces  straight ; 
it  was  such  an  absurdity — everyone  flicking  away  or  murdering  the 
horrid  things.  An  English  lord  and  lady  were  staying  there  when 
we  were.  Mosquitoes  evidently  had  no  reverenea  for  blue  blood; 
perhaps  its  flavour  may  be  better  than  the  common  puddlo.  Any 
way,  his  lordship  wore  low  shoes — more  foolish  he — and  the  way 
those  wretched  "  miskitties  "  worried  round  his  ankles  was  a  caution. 
His  lordship  said  to  me,  "They  certainly  are  very  bad,  but  really 
nothing  to  what  they  were  at  Harrison  Lake  and  Sicamous  " ;  so  we 
were  thankful  that  we  took  good  advice,  and  did  not  stay  there. 

The  men  roofing  the  C.P.R.  Hotel  wore  veils  and  gloves,  and  yet 
could  hardly  work. 

A  coloured  man  remarked,  "  They  're  big  and  bad  enough  in 
Manitoba ;  here  they  are  like  pigeons  !  " 

It  was  next  to  impossible  to  sit  still  enough  to  draw. 

They  began  operations  about  10  a.m.,  and  they  kept  steadily  at 
work  till  6  a.m.  next  day. 

"How  long  is  this  kept  going?"  I  asked  a  resident.  He  said, 
"  Oh,  they  dorCt  trouble  in  cold  weather." 

That  is  unquestionably  the  one  great  objection  to  the  place  ;  it  is 
indeed  the  one  great  drawback  to  almost  the  entire  country.  No  one 
who  has  suffered  once  there  will  ever  willingly  revisit  it.  Hence  the 
more  absurd  it  seems  for  those  who,  in  hotels,  sanataria,  and 
boarding-houses,  desire  to  get  visitors  foi  pleasure,  neglect  the  very 
simplest  precautions  against  the  misery. 
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A  reasonable  uec  of  mosquito  netting  would  prevent  much  of  the 
trouble ;  at  least  one's  nights  might  be  made'  bearable.  But  they 
seem  to  have,  in  all  public  places,  no  idea  of  comfort,  which  is  very 
strange,  because  Canadians,  in  their  private  houses,  are  most  luxurious; 
e.isy  chairs,  rockers,  hammocks,  and  every  sort  of  "  contraption  "  is  in 
use.  But  in  these  western  places  there  is  merely  the  barest,  most 
meagre  furniture.  At  the  Sanatarium  there  was  not  a  decent  chair, 
not  even  a  lounge,  except  in  the  ladies'  drawing-room. 

The  mosquito  pest,  however,  is  one  that  should  be  mitigated  to  the 
utmost.     Now  they  take  no  trouble  at  all. 

When  we  were  at  table  the  first  day,  a  young  man  sat  next  to  Mr. 
Selby.  He  was  roughly  but  sensibly  dressed,  and  looked  superior. 
During  dinner  he  suddenly  addressed  Mr.  Selby  with,  *'  Well,  Sir, 
how  is  Kent?" 

"  Kent  ?  "  said  Mr.  Selby.  "  Well,  it 's  rather  .  large  county  ;  but, 
so  far  as  I  have  heard  lately,  the  corner  I  live  in  ij  all  right.  How 
did  you  know  I  hail  from  Kent  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  saw  it  in  the  register.  I  come  from  Kent  myself.  Do 
you  know  Eavenhurst  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  and  several  people  in  it.  Do  you  come  from  Eaven- 
hurst ?  " 

"  No,  but  from  near  it.  Do  you  know  the  Eussells — the  parson 
there  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  I  do.     Are  you  a  Russell?  " 

"  No ;  but  my  mother  was.     The  parson  is  my  uncle." 

"Then,  what's  your  name?  You  are  not  Walter  Martin,  are 
you?" 

"  Yes,  that 's  my  name.  But  what  made  you  think  of  that — you 
ne%'er  knew  me  at  home,  I  think  ?  " 

"No;  but  I've  heard  of  you.  Are  you  not  a  great  friend  of 
Frederick  Seagood's?  We  know  him  well;  don't  we,  girls?"  he 
said,  turning  to  Maud,  who  was  all  attention,  blushing  like  a  rose. 

"  Yes,  yes,  indeed,"  said  Walter  Martin ;  "  he  is  an  intimate  friend 
of  mine.  Why,  surely — this  cannot  be  !  Why,  how  strange !  Eeally, 
this  is  most  remarkable." 

"  What  is — particularly?  "  queried  Mr.  Selby. 

But  we  '11  have  a  new  chapter  for  this  dcnoxietnent. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


MAUD  S    LOVE-STORY. 

Our  new  Friend  Puzzled. — A  Wnltzing  VAiitross. — A  little  Diplomacy. — Revela- 
tions.— An  uidncky  Kcmark  makes  a  disajipointed  Swain. — At  the  River- 
niectin^;. — "  I  'm  K'>''Io  *•*  be  a  Brick-maker." — Dispustod  with  civilized  Life. 
— Mr.  Martin's  Views  of  Thinj^s. — Mention  of  Scaj^ood. — Maud  blushes,  and 
I  talk  to  Hor. — It  all  comes  out. — I  enact  the  "  heavy  Father." — Mr.  MartinV, 
"  Sunday  rig." — Plans  and  Explanations. — Mr.  Seiliy's  Tribulations. — His 
•generous  Disi)osition. — Tiic  Price  of  a  Picture. — Native  Ideas  of  Entomology. 
— A  back-handed  Compliment. — On  to  Calirary. — A  f^reat  Prairie  Cei  '  • 
— About  the  Town. — A  Drive  on  the  Prairie. — Mother  and  Dauf^hters  uu  a 
Settler's  House. — Our  Jehu  and  his  Steeds. — Visit  to  a  Bachelor's  Rancho. — 
Climate. — Fishing. — Herding. — Shooting  Lynx  and  Coyote. — Indiana,  civi- 
lized and  savage. — Lots  and  Houses. — Leaving  Calgary  cold  and  hungry. — 
"  The  Hogs  are  not  all  dead  yet !  " 
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The  young  man  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter — Walter 
Martin — after  having  made  the  various  remarks  therein  narrated 
which  called  forth  Mr.  Selby's  '  What  is — particularly  ?  "  looked 
rather  puzzled,  as  if  he  hardly  knew  how  to  reply  to  the  question. 

He  looked  first  at  the  girls,  then  at  their  father,  then  at  me ;  he 
was  himself  becoming  rather  "  warm." 

Then  he  stammered  out,  "  Oh !  I  think  I  must — yes,  I  'm  sure  I  've 
made  a  mistake  ;  only  I  thought  it  so  very  strange  that  you  should 
know  Ravenhurst  and  theRussells  and  Seagood.  Yes,  it  is  very  odd." 

"  It  is,"  said  Mr.  Selby  ;  "  but  really,  as  one  goes  about  the  world, 
one  discovers  it  ia  a  very  small  place ;  one  is  constantly  bumping 
against  someone  one  knows,  or  ought  to  know.  For  instance,  here, 
this  friend" — and  he  pointed  to  me — "whom  we  most  unexpectedly 
met  at  sea,  turns  out  to  be  a  relation.  But  it  is  pleasant,  neverthe- 
less, that  you  know  people  we  do.      How  long  have  you  been  here  ?  " 

"  ITere  only  three  months;  in  Canada,  in  the  N.W.T.  and  Manitoba, 
three  years." 
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"  Then  you  haven't  seen  Fred  Seagood  for  that  time?      We  saw 
him  only  a  few  weeks  before  we  left  home." 

"No,  I  haven't  seen  him  for  three  years;  but  I  hear  from  him 
often." 

All  this  time,  Miss  Maud  was  following'. the  conversation  most  in- 
tently; so  was  Maggie.     But  there  was   a   smile  on  her  face.     It 
occurred  to  me  that  we  were  on  the  p..  nt  of  a  dibcovery,  for  our  new 
friend  was  very  "  intense,"  Maud  evidently,  for  some  reason,  taken 
ab;  ck,   and  her  father  quite  serious.      Maggie  and   I  exchanged 
glxi'ces,  but  I  had  not  yet  got  the  clue  she  had.      However,  it  was  no 
Tse  trying  to  talk  there ;  the  room  was  full  of  people  dining,  and  the 
\va?*ress  who  attended  on  us  would  be  glad  of  our  places  for  others. 
So  .>ii.  removed  our  plates  and  dishes  with  a  waltz;  she  always  moved 
with  much  grace,  this  charming  waitress.     How  she   contrived  to 
deliver  the  armful  of  little  messes  without  upsetting  them  was  a 
caution.      She  waltzed  in  with  a  cup  of  tea,  she  waltzed  out  with  an 
empty  dish,  and  some  of  us  got  to  keeping  time  to  her  motions. 
These  were  not  ugly,  nor  troublesome,  rather  the  reverse.     Somewhat 
remarkable,  though,  we  never  knew  her  name ;  we  called  her  "  The 
Waltzing  Waitress." 
We  all  left  the  table  together,  Mr.  Selby  saying — 
"  Come,  get  your  hats ;  let  us  go  to  our  favourite  haunt.    And  you, 
Mr.  Martin,  come  too." 

However,  lie  had  something  to  attend  to  first,  and  so  had  I ;  but 
we  declared  we  could  cut  through  the  woods  and  be  at  the  Falls  of 
Bow  as  quickly  as  they  could  be. 

Martin  and  I  started  together,  and  we  had  hardly  got  clear  of  the 
hotel  when  he  began. 

"  You  know  these  people  well ;  do  you  know  their  affairs  well  ?  " 
"  Well,  yes,  pretty  well ;  not  all,  you  know." 
"  Do  you  know  if  the  eldest  daughter  is  engaged." 
'*  That  I  can  answer.      She  is  not ;  but  that  does  not  say  that  she 
ought  not  to  be." 

"  Do  you  know  the  man's  name  ?    Is  he  in  this  country  ?  " 
"I  should  say,  decidedly  not.    Indeed,  within  the  last  few  seconds 
only  I  think  I  have  guessed  his  name." 

"  W^e  are  strangers,"  went  on  Martin ;  "  yet  I  think  I  shall  not  betray 
my  friend's  trust  if  I  tell  you  a  little  story.  If  I  am  wrong  in  my  sur- 
mises, forgive  me  for  troubling  you  ;  but  as  we  are  in  a  few  minutes 
to  join  Mr.  Selby  and  his  daughters,  it  will  be  well  if  I  understand 
the  position  of  things  before  I  commit  myself. 

"  That  is  true,"  I  replied.     "  Let  me  hear :  you  may  trust  me." 
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"  Well,  then,  a  very  great  friend  of  mine,  an  old  school-fellow  (we 
were  at  Sutton-Valence  School  together) — his  nr.nie  is  Fred  Seagood 
— two  years  or  so  ago  met  and  became  very  iutiir  e  and  very  much 
attached  to  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  nan?«d  ,  jlby.  He  had  at 
one  time,  he  told  me,  every  reason  to  suppose  'ut  she  was  fond  of 
him,  but  he  did  not  propose  to  her." 

"  Why  not?  "  I  interjected. 

"  Why,  because  of  his  position.  He  was  only  an  official  in  a  large 
insurance  office  in  London,  and  he  dared  not  ask  her  to  marry  him 
with  his  small  salary.  Then  he  heard  that  her  father  was  wealthy, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  fortune-hunter ;  but  I 
think  his  love  for  this  girl  would  have  overcome  the  scruples — for 
that  is  really  all  they  were — if  it  had  not  been  for  the  following 
reason.  At  one  time  h  vu,.  ^eing  a  good  deal  of  Miss  Selby  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  friend  iv  own,  where  he  and  she  were  frequent 
visitors.  About  nin*^  oatiis  ago,  happening  to  be  at  this  friend's 
house  when  Miss  ■  ..y  as  not  there,  they  talked  of  that  young 
lady,  and  his  hostess  id  Fred  Seagood  tliat  she  was  sure  Miss 
Selby's  '  affections  ^  ^re  engaged.'  " 

"  So  they  were — .    i  to  him,  I  expect,"  I  remarked. 

"  I  fancy  so,  too;  but  Fred  certainly  did  not  suppose  their  friend 
meant  that.  He  never  asked  ;  so,  with  much  tribulation,  disappoint- 
ment, and  that  sort  of  thing,  he  gave  up  hope,  and  saw  but  little  of 
Miss  Selby  since.  Now — I  hear  from  him  frequently — he  tells  me 
that  his  '  fate,'  as  he  calls  her,  hr  ome  out  with  her  family  to  settle 
in  Canada ;  and  he  is  doubly  'appy,  because,  he  says,  he  can't 
believe  she  has  given  her  affection  to  anyone  there,  and  he  fears  he 
has  made  a  mistake — *  a  mess  of  it,'  he  calls  it — in  not  asking  her, 
once  for  all,  before  they  left." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  I  said.  "  What  a  lot  of  trouble  they  would  both 
have  been  saved,  if  he  had  spoken  out ;  but  it 's  not  too  late  yet." 

"Is  this  the  same  family,  then?  Seagood  did  not  tell  me  they 
came  from  Ravenhurst,  or  near  it.     Where  do  they  come  from  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  doubt  at  all  this  is  the  same  family.  Their  place  is  near 
Ravenhurst,  that 's  all  I  know  ;  I  've  never  bt.m  there." 

*'  And  you  think  Miss  Selby  is  favourable  to  Seagood  ?  " 

"  Favourable  !  Well,  I  think  so.  She  has  someone  on  her  mind, 
I  'm  sure  ;  but  I  '11  soon  find  that  out.  You  leave  it  to  me.  Answer 
just '  yes '  or  '  no ' — no  more  than  that — to  what  they  say  to  you.  I  '11 
report  something  to  you  to-morrow.  But  here  they  are,  so  •  let  us 
dissemble ';  you  understand." 

"  All  right." 
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Then  wo  sat  on  our  sandy  point,  at  the  junction  of  tho  Bow  and 
Spray,  and  we  had  our  talk  out.  I  wonder  if  that  was  the  first  inci- 
dent of  the  liind  that  ever  occurred  there  ?  Did  a  dusky  Indian 
squaw  ever  come  to  that  lovely  spot  and  bemoan  her  fate,  sorrowing 
that  the  gaily-painted  brave  whom  her  fancy  had  pictured  to  her  as 
the  prince  of  men  did  not  come  to  her  and  explain  himself  ?  Or  did 
the  great  warrior,  Ha-ken-waha-by,  decked  in  his  war-blanket  and 
wampum,  his  fire-bag  and  string  of  scalps,  fresh  from  a  foray  on  the 
pale-faces,  stand  here  and  bemoan  his  fate,  wondering  why  his  wife, 
Min-nie-wa,-wa,  was  not  there  to  greet  him,  grieving  and  wondering, 
and  at  last  getting  somewhat  angry,  finally  determining  that  the  next 
time  they  moved  their  teepees,  and  everyone  but  he  himself,  even  to 
the  dogs  and  babies,  would  be  carrying  a  pack,  this  special  wife  of  his 
should  carry  two?  "Ah,  yes;  he'd  make  her  feel  how  he  hated 
unpunctuality.  She  promised  to  be  here  to  meet  me  and  to  greet 
me  ;  as  she  lias  not  come,  she  shall  suffer !  " 

But  if  no  such  events  have  hapi)ened  in  the  past,  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  when  this  lovely  National  Park  becomes  the  haunt  of  pleasure- 
seekers,  which  it  undoubtedly  will  do,  that  many  a  lover's  sigh,  many 
a  sweet  salutation,  many  a  sweetheart's  meeting  will  take  place  on 
that  charming  spot  where  we  were  all  sitting  at  the  junction  of  the 
Bow  and  Spray. 

Notice  to  all  Concerned. — Arrange  that  all  these  sighs  and  saluta- 
tions, meetings,  &c.  shall  take  place  when  it  is  not  "mosquito 
season." 

Martin  had  very  little  to  tell,  it  seemed,  about  Seagood.  Ouce 
Maud  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  from  him  lately  ?  Was  he  well  ? 
That  was  about  all.  But  they  talked  a  good  deal  about  mutual 
acquaintances  at  home,  the  Russells,  amongst  others,  though  no  hing 
in  connection  with  this  story.  Then  we  asked  him  what  he  (Martin) 
was  doing  there. 

"  Oh,  you  '11  laugh,  I  suppose ;  but  I  'm  going  to  be  a  brick- 
maker." 

"  Brickmaker  ! "  we  all  exclaimed.   "  Why,  do  you  understand  it?  " 

"  Oh,  no ;  but  I  don't  think  there 's  much  mystery  about  it. 
There 's  a  good  chance  here,  as  I  've  got  a  permit  from  the  Govern- 
ment. You  know,  no  one  can  settle  on  the  Park,  and  do  business, 
without  a  Government  licence.  Well,  I  've  got  that,  and  it  alone  is 
a  valuable  possession,  and  I  *m  going  to  start  directly.  I  'ni  going  to 
build  my  shanty  next  week.  You  saw  a  heap  of  logs  over  by  the 
road  near  the  hotel  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  we  had  noticed  a  pile  there. 
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*'  Well,  those  are  for  my  *  house.' " 

"  But  how  came  you  here?     Why  did  you  leave  England  ?  '* 
"  Oh,  I  was  in  the  same  office  as  Seagood,  you  know;  but  I  haven't 
got  the  brains  ho  has.     I  couldn't  see  my  way  ahead  ;  and  I  really 
couldn't  stand  the  way  tVUows  go  on  about  Loudon,  so  I  determined 
to  emigrate." 

"How  do  you  lueau?  What  about  fellows  around  Loudon  ?  Mr. 
Seagood  is  a  good  fellow,  isn't  he?  " 

"  Yes,  yes.  He  's  one  of  a  thousand ;  he  's  a  splendid  fellow — but  I 
don't  mean  him.  Half  the  fellows  one  meets  in  offices,  banks,  and 
such  places,  Government  offices  especially,  are  only  half  men.  They 
lead  such  perfectly  effeminate  lives;  dress  and  scents  and  collars  seem 
to  be  all  they  think  about.  So  I  came  away,  rather  than  full  into  their 
low  condition." 

*'  You  don't  look  much  of  a  '  dandy,'  a  '  masher,'  now,"  I  remarked. 
"  Were  yoa  ever  inclined  that  way  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes.  You  wait  till  to-morrow;  I  've  got  my  '  Sunday  go-to- 
meeting  clothes  '  with  me,  and  I  'II  dress  up,  in  honour  of  this  event,** 
he  replied,  laughiug.  "  But,  seriously,"  he  continued,  "  I  felt  that  a 
more  manly,  an  out-door  life,  would  suit  mo  best ;  and  here  I  am 
going  to  make  bricks  !  " 

"  How  did  you  hit  on  this  place,  then  ?  " 

"  I  had  a  few  hundreds  whe.-  I  came  to  Canada.  I  went  first  to 
the  N.W.I,  and  'took  up  land.'  I  lived  alone,  a  year  of  misery. 
Then  I  saw  that  would  not  do  for  me,  so  I  sold  my  oxen  and  a  horse 
or  two,  and  left  it ;  went  to  Winnipeg  and  stayed  awhile,  hoping  for 
some  post  to  suit  me.     I  boarded  at  a  Mrs.  Mount's." 

"  Oh !  we  know  her,"  exclaimed  Maggie ;  "  we  stayed  there." 
"There,"  he  resumtd,  "  I  met  a  man  from  here  ;  he  told  me  about 
it,  and  what  a  good  chance  there  is  to  begin  brick-making.  So  I 
applied  for  a  permit,  got  it,  and  here  I  am,  and  I  believe  I  'm  going 
to  do  *  first-rate.'  You  see  there  is  some  chance  here,  in  this  wide 
land.  Of  course  the  fellows  at  home,  most  of  them,  would  be  quite 
indignant  if  such  a  thing  were  proposed  to  them.  Imagine  some  of 
those  fancy  bankers'  clc/ks,  with  their  white  hands  and  lady-like 
faces,  knocking  about  here  as  we  do  !  And  yet  I  think  there  's  ever 
so  much  more  satisfaction  in  this  life ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  do,"  answered  Mr.  Selby.  Then  he  told  him  all  about 
Tom.  "  But,"  said  he,  finally,  "  you  mustn't  put  do^vii  all  young 
Englishmen  as  milksops.  There  are  too  many  like  those  you  de- 
scribe, but  the  large  majority  of  our  countrymen  are  fine  manly 
fellows.     Go  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  the  park,  \.)  the  hunt;  tell 
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mo  if  you  can  over  hope  to  seo  a  finer  looking',  mort'  manly  lot  of  mon 
tlian  you  can  find  amongst  them  ?  I  l)t»liovt>  thori'  aro  more  good- 
looking,  finu  Hpeoimens  of  young  manhood  in  London  than  in  any 
other  place  on  earth." 

"  Well,  you  may  he  right ;  but  I  came  away  from  it  all,  and  I  don't 
regret  it  yet.  But,"  he  went  on,  *'  talking  ahout  Soagood,  I  wrote  to 
him  not  very  long  ago,  telling  him  what  I  was  about  to  do  here,  and — 
in  fun,  of  course— I  suggested  that  he  should  throw  up  the  insurance 
business,  and  come  out  here  and  help  me.  Of  course  there  's  no  fear 
of  it;  he  has  too  good  a  position.  Besides,  they  couldn't  do  without 
him  in  that  office  ;  and  ho  'd  never  be  s^Uy  enough  to  throw  it  up." 

"  What  did  he  say  to  this  ?     Have  you  heard  from  him  sinr^e  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  he  says — I  don't  know  what  he  means, 
though — if  he  was  sure  of  a  certain  event,  ho  would  gladly  throw 
up  his  post  and  come  to  me.  I  wonder  if  his  father,  who  died  lately, 
has  left  him  any  money.  I  can't  make  out  what  event,  or  circum- 
stance, he  means.     Do  you  know  ?  " 

We  none  of  us  knew.  How  should  we  ?  But  I  glanced  at  Maud 
just  then,  and  she  was  looking  intently  at  a  brilliant  snow-peak 
blushing  red  in  the  evening  light.  I'm  sure  she  did  not  see  it ;  and 
I  wondered  if  it  was  the  sa'ae  light  which  caused  her  face  to  be  so 
rosy  red  too ! 

•'  Well,  well ;  strange  things  do  happen,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  Suppose 
this  Seagood  is  the  man  ;  suppose  he  does  come  to  Caii\da,  how  will 
that  affect  matters  ?  What  will  Maud  say  and  do  then  ?  What  will 
Mr.  Selby  do  ?  "  So  1  thought,  and  smoked  several  pipes  over  the 
enignia.  Then,  in  the  dusk,  we  walked  backed  thoughtfully,  brush- 
ing aside  mosquitoes,  and  occasionally  slaying  the  fiercest  ones  as 
we  went. 

I  got  Maud  to  walk  with  me,  and  said,  "  Look  here,  Maud ;  I  'm  an 
old  fellow  to  you,  don't  be  afraid  to  talk  to  me.  I  will  not  tell 
secrets,  anyway  ;  but  I  think  you  are  in  trouble.  I  believe  that  I  can 
help  you ;  let  me.  Tom  has  given  me  a  hint  or  so,  Maggie  hab 
done  the  same  ;  your  father  has  said  a  little.  I  seem  to  have  con- 
cocted a  little  romance  about  you.  Am  I  correct — you  have  a  little 
story  ? " 

"  Hm !  yes,  1  suppose  I  have  a  story.  What  have  you  imagined  i* 
Tell  me,  and  I  '11  confess  if  you  are  right." 

So  I  began  my  little  history. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  a  couple  of  years  or  so  ago,  you  met  a  young 
man  whom  you  liked ;  you  subsequently  met  him  often  at  friends'  in 
London,  and  there  you  fell  in  love  with  him.     Oh,  don't  mind  me. 
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I  understand.  Well,  this  man  fell  head  over  ears  I'n  loftf  with  you. 
Don't  8ay  'No,'  till  you  hour  all.  He  didn't  dari«  i<>  -»pi'ak,  bt'cauie 
ho  had  a  moderate  salary,  though  lu>  knew  his  abilifirs  might  vniio 
day  land  him  at  the  top  of  his  profebsion  ;  also,  ho  heard  y'>vu  father 
was  very  rich,  and  h»'  didn't  like  to  offer  himself,  fearing  rtjfction." 
(Maud  here  niurniur'd  dissent.)  "  Then  he  heard  from  this  mutual 
friend  of  yours  that  your  heart  was  already  engaged,  and  he  nnv»*4r 
supposed  it  was  engaged  to  him.  Finally,  li<>  heard  that  you  had  all 
left  England,  and  so  hope  forsook  him.  The  result  is,  this  good  young 
man  is  now  in  a  very  peculiar  position.  If  he  only  knew  the  truth, 
he  would  prosper  where  he  is.  He  is  getting  unsettled  though  ;  ho 
hears  you  are  not  engaged  to  anyone.  His  future  is  likely  to  bo  all 
upset.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  comes  off  here  in  search  of  you,  to 
satisfy  himself  once  for  all  about  you.  If  I  were  in  his  place,  I 
should  write  ;  but  there  it  is,  there  is  bound  to  be  much  tribulation 
and  bother,  I  'm  afraid.  You  would  not  like  your  husband  to  be  a 
brickmaker,  for  your  home  to  be  here,  would  you  P  However,  all  this 
can  be  prevented  ;  I  believe  things  can  be  set  right  yet.  Is  what  I 
have  told  you  true  ?     Is  it  ?  " 

Maud  hesitatingly  admitted  it  was,  but  added,  "You  have  not 
mentioned  his  name ;  perhaps,  after  all,  it  may  not  be  him." 

"  The  name  of  the  man  I  speak  of  is  Frederick  Seagood." 

She  blushingly  own«'d  I  was  correct.  Then  she  gave  me  her  full 
confidence,  and  we  had  much  talk.  Finally,  1  begged  her  to  let  me 
help  her ;  for  if  the  mistakes  had  not  gone  farther  than  I  saw,  I 
believed  all  would  yet  be  well.     So  we  all  parted  for  the  night. 

I  had  enough  to  think  of  at  Banff  Sanatarium  to  keep  me  awake, 
certainly;  but  what  with  mosquitoes  and  the  noises  of  that  house,  it 
was  a  wretched  night  I  passed.  The  way  they  slam  doors,  bang  bag- 
gage about,  shout  and  talk  in  that  thin  wooden  hotel  is  terrible. 
There  is  one  train  leaves  about  midnight,  another  arrives  about 
3  a.m.,  where  then  is  always  a  racket  such  as  no  common  person  can 
sleep  through.     It  is  a  queer  pleasure  resort. 

Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  Martin  joined  us  dressed  in  his 
"  London  rig."  Well,  he  was  a  fine,  handsome  fellow  ;  but  he  looked 
incongruous  there,  and  Maggie  begged  him  to  adopt,  at  any  rate,  his 
ordinary  hat,  which  was  a  very  l)ro:id  felt  one,  bound  and  strapped 
with  leather.  So,  for  the  Yfisi  ut  the  day,  this  young  man  attended 
us  dressed  as  a  Bond  Stroel  swell  with  the-  iiead-gear  of  a  "Buffalo 
Bill." 

We  went  to  church  on  Sunday  evening;,  as  I  have  stited.  The 
other  portion  of  the  day  we  strolled  about,  wondering  and  admiring. 
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I  ^o<  Marl  in  alono  <»n(V>,  and  cxplaiiuxl  nmifcrs  U,  Ijini.  llo  pro* 
niiaod  to  wrifo  at  onro  to  Sca^jfood,  telling  him  iis  ati  unmistakable 
fact — thai  he  l)('li(>v<Ml  lie  could  havo  Maud  Htdl>)  if  ho  askod  her; 
not  in  those  wordH,  of  oourso,  lm<  that  is  tlio  scnso  of  wiiat  \w  was 
to  say.  Also,  ho  was  to  loll  him  that  she  and  lior  father  would 
r(?iuni  to  ^]n^•la^d  in  the  hito  autumn,  when,  if  h(>  appealed  («>  her, 
he  would  niosi  likely  be  a.eeepted.  If  he  wished  to  write,  he  oo\d<l 
do  HO  t.o  the  eare  of  a  friend  of  mine  ;  and  I  sent  an  address  iu 
Toronto. 

Martin  proinis»>d  all  this,  but  he  declared  if  he  thought,  that  Sea- 
good  really  meant  to  come  toCanada,  he  should  be  inclined  to  refuH(> ; 
and  yet,  he  said 

*'  It  would  be  a,  sliaine  to  j)ul  any  obstacle  in  his  path  to  hap- 
piness." 

Naturally.  Maud  and  1  Inid  litll(>  bits  of  confidential  gossip  on 
those  matt(M's.  1  a,ss\ired  her  1  believed  all  wouhl  be  well  ;  that 
when  sht>  l;o(  home  all  dilUcultics  wo\dd  cease  ;  but  E  did  not  tell  hor 
what  I  ha<l  told  Martin  to  do. 

Her  father  had  occasional  talks  with  me,  loo.  He  was,  and  had 
all  along  been,  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Seagood  greatly  admired  Maud, 
and  had  always  womh'nvl  why  h'>  had  never  hpokc'U.  He  had  a  very 
1  igh  opinion  of  him  and  his  prosp(>cts,  which  it.  stuMued  he  had  mado 
it  his  business  to  lind  out  all  about.  This  irncoiitre  in  the  Rockies 
he  hoped  would  residt  in  his  formally  i)roi)osiMg,  and  in  Maud 
accepting  him.  Ht>  told  mo  that  would  be  an  event  much  to  his  liking. 
But  he  was  not  half  so  well  pleased  at  Maggie's  position.  If  she 
really  wished  to  marry  Charlie  ultimately,  ho  would  not  say  nay. 
'i'heu  wht>re  would  lu'  be,  with  half  his  family  one  side  the  Atlantic 
and  half  on  the  other.     What  did  I  think  of  that? 

What  I'ouhl  J  say?  I  said  that,  perhaps,  a  very  short  time  would 
satisfy  Magiiie  thai  life  in  the  N.W.T.  was  not  all  her  fancy  painted 
it.  If  she  liked  it,  and  Charlie  Donald  was  getting  on  well,  and 
they  married,  thiMi  what  he  had  better  do,  was  to  spend  part  of  his 
time  in  England,  part  in  Canada.  Travelling  now-a-days  was  no 
harujhip,  rather  a  pleasure.  Ho  ni'ght  do  t his  for  st>me  years,  at  any 
ra.to.  Then,  as  time  went  on,  some  other  develo{)ments  would  occur. 
What  he  had  better  do  for  the  present  was  simply  to  trust  and 
hope  all  would  come  clearer  than  it  looked  for  him.  That  is  about 
what  I  said  to  him. 

This,  he  said,  was  probably  all  he  could  do.  Hut  he  was  not  at  all 
satistie<l  with  Charlie's  prospects.  He  had  thought  a  good  deal  about 
him  lately.    Maggie  had  been  tiilking  to  him  too.    She  had  said  that 
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iiH  Tom  would  noit:ik<!  her  ijr)()0  to  help  hitn,  hIic  wIhIkmI  t(>  lend  it 
to  Charlie,  as  it.  would  j/ivo  him  a  good  start,  nlie  knew.  Of  course 
Mr.  S«'ll»y  would  not.  consent,  to  thai,  hut  he  adde  1  — 

"  We  shall  see — we  shall  see  when  wc  get  to  Hroadview  again,  and 
find  out  how  they  are  ail  getting  on  and  are  lik('ly  to  i)r()gress. 
shall,  1   think,  pay  all  nj»  for  Tom  ujyself,  and    1   daresay   I  shall  be 
able  to   help   Charlie.     But  of   this  not.  a  word,   niy   friend,  not  a 
■word." 

I  assured  him  that  1  would  "  keep  dark,"  hut  could  not  help 
Baying — 

"What  a  grand  thing  it  is  for  a  man  to  hav  few  thousand 
])oundH  available,  and    to   be   blessed  with  an   opei  li. !     T    think 

Mr.  Selby,  you   must  experience  a   gr(?at  deal  of  pleasure  and  happi 
noss." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  this,  "you  are  right;  but  we  all  have 
our  troubles.  This  proposed  or  probable  setthiment  of  affairs  is  not 
at  all  what  I  hoped  for,  or  worked  for;  but  doulttless  all  is  ordered 
lor  the  best.  I  try  to  l)e  content  and  thankful.  I  wouldVika,  though, 
that  we  could  all  be  nearer  together  than  it  looks  now  as  if  we 
should  be." 

Maggie  herself  was  very  happy,  or  looked  so,  about  this  time, 
though  Charlie's  name  was  rarely  mentioned.  Once  or  twice  I  tried 
to  find  out  what  she  thought  about  it,  but  got  little  satisfaction, 
yhe  and  Mr.  Martin  became  great  friends;  and  I'm  sure  he  would 
have  b«!C()rae  a  competitor  with  Charlie  for  this  fair  girl's  favour,  if 
our  stay  had  been  prolonged. 

We  had,  on  the  whole,  a  good  deal  of  ])leasur(!  at  Banff,  and  no 
little  fun  with  the  oddities  of  the  people  alM)ut  it. 

One  day  I  was  sketching  by  the  river— Mr.  Selby  bi-ing  with  me  ; 
several  visitors  came  to  see  what  T  was  about.  One  began  to  talk  to 
my  companion  about  "  p'cturs  "  and  '*  ile-paintins,"  and  said,  alluding 
to  me  — 

"  Do  he  make  his  crust,  now,  by  that  ar  drawin'  ?  " 

Mr.  Selby  assured  him  I  did.     The  next  question  was — 

"  Do  he  sell  them,  then  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes." 

" Now,  who  buys  them  kind  o' things?  Do  the  lords  and  dukes 
and  them  sort  in  the  old  country  buy  \'m  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sometimes." 

"  Neow,  what  might  be  the  figger  for  an  ile-paintin  like  that?  " 

Mr.  Selby  referred  to  me  about  pri(;e.  I  stitod,  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course — 
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•*  Oh,  that  is  my  jESOO  size." 

*'  What !  "  the  f,'ood  man  exclaimed.  "  .£500—2,500  dollars  our 
money !     Groat  Scott !  "     Then  he  got  up,  and  the  party  left. 

The  girls  and  I  were  catching  insects  up  r.ear  the  springs,  when  a 
very  respectable-looking  party  of  tourists  stood  watching  us.  I 
(iaught  a  butterfly.     One  of  them  came  to  me,  and  said — 

"  You  '11  excuse  me,  but  what  are  you  a-catchin'  them  files  for  ?  " 

Said  I,  "  We  want  to  take  them  home.  Look  how  beautiful  they 
are  ? "  and  I  showed  him  one  or  two  I  had  pinned  inside  my 
helmet. 

"  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "  they  air.  I  never  seen  the  like  of  them 
before.     Are  there  many  so  ?  " 

"  All  are  beautiful;  some  more  so  than  others." 

Then  I  made  a  sweep  with  my  net  over  a  clump  of  flowers,  getting 
several  small  beetles  and  moths.  I  showed  them  to  these  people,  for 
they  were  all  gathered  round  us  now.  1  called  their  attention  to 
the  most  conspicuous  points  of  beauty  and  wonder. 

"Wall,  it  beats  all,"  one  remarked.  "We  ain't  noticed  anj  of 
them  things  before." 

"  Is  there  any  money  in  it,"  another  desired  to  know. 

"  No,  not  much,"  I  answered,  "  unless  one  captured  something 
very  new  or  rare.  But  look  at  the  pleasure  and  the  glory  of  finding 
out  some  of  the  marvels  of  nature." 

*  Yes ;  1  ut  what 's  the  good  of  it,  if  there  ain't  no  money 
in  it?" 

"  How  would  you  have  known  how  to  protect  your  crops  from 
potato  bugs  ?  How  would  the  Cyprns  people  ht.ve  discovered  how  to 
diminish  the  numbers  of  the  locusts — what  you  call  'hopper 
grasses '  P  How  would  much  of  vhfj  uiost  UHc;iul  knowledge  be  made 
available,  but  for  the  researches  of  naturalistj,  people  who  go 
about  as  I  and  my  friends  heve  are  doing,  examining,  collecting, 
observing,  though  we  make  no  pretence  to  ycieni  ij(,  knowledge.  We 
are  getting  these  things  because  tliey  are  so  beautiful,  and  we  shall 
take  them  home  and  preserve  them  in  iiiemory  of  our  visit  to  Banff. 
Besides,  see  what  an  interesting  hobby  it  is  ;  see  how  much  pleasure 
we  get.  Wherever  we  stay  we  look  out  for  these  things.  I  see  you 
folks  all  sitting  around  doing  nothing.  You  would  be  much  happier 
if  you  did  as  we  do." 

They  said  they  couldn't  afford  to  waste  time  so,  they  had  to  attend 
to  money-earning.  We  could  not  make  them  understand.  At  last 
one  wise-lookiug  old  man  said  to  me,  "  Wall,  Sir,  I  admire  them  sort 
o'  things  greatly.     Yes,  Sir,  an'  ef  I  hed  plenty  o'  money  an'  plenty 
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o'  time,  I  'm   darned   ef  I  just  wouldn't  be  fool   enough   to   l>e    a 
'  crank  '  myself  !  " 

After  that  little  speech  we  left.  I  don't  think  one  of  them  saw 
what  a  compliment  we  had  been  paid. 

But  the  time  came  for  us  to  resume  our  journey ;  we  had  spent 
nearly  a  week  at  Banff.  It  is  an  enchanted  valley,  full  of  delight,  or 
would  be  if  it  were  not  quite  so  full  of  mosquitoes,  and  if  the  hotel 
arrangements  were  all  rig' t.  The  climate  is  fine,  seldom  too  warm, 
rarely  too  cold.  I  fancy  it  is  much  like  the  Swiss  Engadine.  We 
could  not  ascertain  if  there  is  any  crop  but  f^rass  to  be  grown  there. 
We  saw  no  attempt  at  gardening,  and,  owing  to  the  frosts  which  occur 
frequently  all  summer  through,  we  supposed  nothing  of  that  kind 
would  be  successful. 

We  left  for  our  rough  ride  to  the  station  about  midnight.  Martin 
and  several  friends  rode  with  us  to  see  us  off.  We  were  not  sorry 
when  the  train  drew  up  and  we  were  comfortably  on  board. 

Mr.  Martin  and  I  had  several  final  conversations  about  the  Sea- 
good-cum-Selby  affair.  We  thought  and  hoped  we  had  done  wisely, 
and  that  all  would  turn  out  well. 

About  three  hours  in  the  cars,  where  we  all  fell  fast  asleep,  and  we 
were  clear  of  the  Rockies  and  at  Calgary.  Here  we  went  to  the  Royal 
Hotel,  and  to  bed  about  4  a.m.,  but  not  to  sleep.  Oh  !  the  wretched 
noise  they  make  all  night  long  in  Canadian  wood<  n  hotels!  In  the 
morning  we  found  Calgary  to  be  very  much  like  most  places  of  the 
kind  we  had  yet  seen — new,  rough,  unhappy -lo'-'ung,  but  decidedly 
prosperous. 

Tiieie  were  only  the  prairie  roads,  with  wooden  side-walks,  some 
excellent  stores,  all  kinds  of  them,  the  bei-^t  that  exist  between. 
Winnipeg  and  Vict'  ia.  They  tell  us  that,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  Calgar;  atains  more  wealth  thas;  any  other  town  in 
Canada.     Its  situa  is  on  the  flat  prairie,  between  the  Bow  and 

Elbow  rivers ;  it  is  the  central  point  of  all  th j  ranching  country  for 
hundreds  of  miles      aund,  and  therefore  does  an  immense  trade. 

The  streets  were  full  of  busy  people.  Cowboys  were  always  in 
sight.  Very  pt-  ul  men  they  seemed  individually,  but  when  a 
party  comes  in  f  r  u  spree,  then  look  out  for  lively  times. 

There  were  many  Indians  about,  who  rode  slowly  along  the  streets 
in  great  magnificen  e  of  dress  and  demeanour.  Their  squaws  wan- 
dered up  and  down  in  parties,  not  half  so  dirty  and  wretched-looking 
as  they  are  usually  described.  All  had  their  hair  in  beautiful  order, 
always  shining  lik'»  jet.  They  wore  very  brilliant  blankets,  too, 
and  much  brass  naii  tnd  wire  decoration  ;  gay  beads  and  ribboi^j  were 
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not  wanting  either.  They  are  Crees  and  Blackfeet.  I  got  drawings 
of  some  of  them. 

In  the  forenoon,  after  we  had  +i'vdged  around  the  town,  we  crossed 
the  river  on  a  very  curious  ferry.  I  wish  I  could  describe  the  rough- 
ness and  the  ingenuity  of  it.  Then  we  laounted  a  knoll,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town — it  was  the  highest  point  about.  Here  we  had  a  wide 
view,  which  the  inhabitants  call  very  beautiful.  It  is  truly  very  in- 
teresting, strange,  and  vast,  but  the  only  beauties  we  could  see  were 
the  shining  rivers  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  far  distance, 
standing  up  like  a  wall  to  the  west,  a  broken-topped  wall,  like  a  row 
of  ruined  castles. 

After  midday  dinner  at  the  strange  Royal  Hotel,  where  I  believe 
they  intend  to  treat  you  well,  only  they  don't  quite  know  how  to  do  it, 
we  got  "a  rig  " — a  carriage — for  we  had  promised  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
friend  ranching  out  on  the  prairie.  The  livery-man  drove  us  himself 
in  a  large  four-wheeled  buckboard,  and  a  glorious  drive  it  was,  no 
doubt  of  that.  We  passed  numerous  mobs  of  horses,  here  and  there 
a  solitary  horseman,  sometimes  a  herd  of  cows.  The  scenery  was 
nothing  for  a  long  way  out,  just  prairie,  prairie,  nothing  but  prairie, 
covered  with  dry  grass  and  flowers,  bushes  beside  the  little  streams, 
cotton-wood  trees  beside  the  river,  but  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
to  go  into  e>"'isy  about. 

There  were  two  or  three  houses,  very  forlorn  affairs. 

Half  -  way,  about  tea  miles  from  Calgary,  we  stopped  at  a 
settler's  house  for  a  drink.  It  was  very  hot,  and  we  were  very 
"  dry." 

The  lady  of  the  house — she  was  a  lady,  too,  an  English  lady,  her 
voice  and  her  demeanour  pro^^ed  that — came  out  to  give  us  milk.  She 
was  very  hearty  in  her  welcome,  much  pleased  to  have  ladies  call  on  her, 
and  would  have  kept  us  talking  long  enough  of  England.  She  was 
continually  calling  to  her  daughters  to  come,  and  was  most  pressing 
for  us  to  wait  and  see  them.  Nice  girls  they  were,  too,  when  they 
did  appear.  They  had  evidently  waited  to  "  fix  up  "  before  showing 
themselves  to  strangers.  That  is  what  tve  thought,  at  any  rate  ;  but, 
after  we  had  got  away,  the  livery-man  said  the  case  was  that  their 
mother  missed  no  chance  of  exhibiting  their  charms  to  all  the  men 
about.  "  She  is  so  very  anxious  to  get  them  off  her  hands,"  that 
was  his  version  ;  and  he  added — 

"  Girls  ain't  wanted  here ;  much  as  we  men  can  do  to  keep  our- 
selves," which  showed  that  he  pretended  to  possess  no  high  opinion 
of  that  country. 

It  appeared  these  people  came  there  "  swells  "  not  many  years  ago ; 
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thej  had  dropped  into  the  country  ways,  and  now  did  all  the  work 
themselves. 

"Are  they  prospering?  "  we  asked  our  driver. 

"  Well,  I  guess  so — I  dunno,  maybe,"  was  his  reply. 

The  prairie  after  that  became  hilly  ;  there  were  deep  gullies,  too, 
filled  with  brushwood.  There  was  no  road.  One  needed  to  know  the 
country  well,  as  our  coachman  did,  to  get  the  right  direction,  then 
go  ahead  over  everything.  We  heard  that  the  horses  we  had  were 
new  to  harness,  yet  they  went  wonderfully  well.  People  drive  there 
"  anyhow."  No  attempt  is  made  to  do  anything  but  give- the  horses 
the  direction.  They  know  best  themselves  how  to  get  on,  and  to 
avoid  dog-holes,  badger-holes,  and  rocks. 

Down  one  very  steep  hill  our  driver  "  let  'era  go."  There  was  no 
holding  back  at  all ;  they  simply  galloped  all  the  way  down.  It 
seemed  to  us  like  going  full  speed  down  the  side  of  one  of  the  Mal- 
vern hills.  We  were  thankful  enough  when  we  were  safely  down,  and 
we  begged  the  driver  to  take  it  easier.  His  reply  was  that  it  could 
not  be  helped  ;  he  had  just  to  "  let  *em  went  and  they  went."  He  saw 
nothing  strange  or  formidable  about  such  a  proceeding,  and  was 
amused  at  -•.u'  nervousness. 

We  got  ' (>  our  friend's  ranche  at  last,  a  big,  low,  log  house,  some 
thirty  by  twenty-four  feet  square,  with  a  cellar  underneath.  At  one 
end  was  a  cooking-place ;  there  was  a  large  sitting  or  general  living- 
room,  and  two  big  bed-rooms.  Here  our  bachelor  friend  lived,  with 
one  man  as  cook  and  general  factotum. 

We  had  a  very  hearty  welcome  ;  it  being  evident  that  Mr.  H.  and 
his  man  Claude  had  made  grand  preparations  for  the  lady  visitors. 

We  were  to  have  brought  some  beef,  but  had  quite  forgotten  it ; 
80,  as  H.  said,  we  must  put  up  with  the  settler's  "sheet-anchor" 
—pork. 

The  living-room  was  really  quite  picturesque  ;  the  log  walls  had 
been  hewn  smooth  inside,  and  were  covered  with  book-shelves,  gun- 
racks,  fishing  appliances,  saddles,  harness,  horns  of  buffalo  and  elk, 
amongst  which  were  pictui'es  from  the  Graphic,  and  a  mixture  of 
everything. 

They  gave  us  first-rate  ham,  porridge,  |)otatoes,  cakes  and  jams 
assorted,  eggs  by  the  peck,  it  seemed,  cream,  trood  milk  and  bread  in 
abundance ;  but  they  hankered  after  beef,  so  we  were  very  sorry  we 
had  forgotten  it. 

The  situation  of  this  house  was  really  pretty.  It  stood  on  a  hill 
beside  a  deep  valley — deep,  I  mean,  for  that  part  of  the  world — with 
the  river  running  through  it.     One  bitnk  was  timbered ;  at  the  valley 
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end,  some  ninety  miles  away  though,  stood  the  battlemented  ridj^e  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Our  friend  owned  one  hundred  acres,  but  he  had  unlimited'  range 
for  his  cattle.  His  chief  employment  seemed  to  be  to  ride  about  to 
see  that  they  were  safe— a  cowboy's  work,  in  short. 

After  supper,  I  tried  for  a  fish  with  a  large  red  nameless  fly  I  got 
in  Calgary.  I  took  several ;  some  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  T»ound 
and  some  five  pounds  in  weight.  They  were  not  game  at  all ;  ono 
dash,  then  they  were  done.     They  were  ichite  trout. 

Ono  bed-room  was  given  to  the  girls,  the  other  Mr.  Selby  and  T 
occupied ;  our  host  and  Claude  camped  in  the  living-room  on  buffalo 
robes. 

The  day  we  got  there  was  hot,  not  warm  ;  the  next  day  it  was  cold, 
not  cool — indeed,  there  was  some  snow.  Claude  was  to  have  ridden 
in  to  Calgary  for  some  beef  ;  but  the  weather  was  too  bad.  Besides, 
he  and  his  master  had  to  be  out  nearly  all  day  herding  the  cattle,  for 
in  stormy  weather,  it  appeared,  they  were  apt  to  wander  widely. 

When  they  came  back  they  brought  a  lynx  which  they  had  killed. 
It  had  been  prowling  round  the  herd,  watching  for  a  cow  to  leave  her 
calf  unprotected  for  a  moment,  when  it  would  have  got  it. 

The  cowboys  always  carry  rifles  or  revolvers  to  kill  these  beasts, 
and  coyote^,  which  are  a  nuisance. 

Towards  evening  it  cleared  up.  We  drove  and  rode  round  the 
ranche,  and  we  had  much  interesting  description  of  how  they  do 
things  there.  It  is  a  very  quiet  life,  but  enjoyable  to  some  extent. 
Mr.  Selby  declared  he  could  not  live  there.  Yet  I,  for  my  part, 
thought  it  intinitely  preferable  to  anything  I  had  seen  or  heard  of 
round  Broadview.  What  a  good  thing  it  is  tastes  differ  so !  I  fished 
again  that  evening  and  caught  a  splendid  lot  of  trout  for  supper. 

Next  day  we  were  driven  back  to  Calgary,  and  spent  the  afternoon 
looking  about  that  charming  city.  Down  by  the  Bow  River  we  saw 
a  very  much  civilized  Indian,  dressed  all  in  black — coat,  pants,  and 
vest,  with  a  high  straw  hat.  By  a  short  rope  he  led  a  fine  big  ox, 
harnessed  in  a  good  "  Red  River  cart,"  that  is,  a  wooden  carriage — 
all  wood,  not  a  scrap  of  iron  about  it.  In  this  carriage  rode  his 
squaw  and  papoose.  He  passed  gravely  along  the  trail,  looking 
extremely  grand  in  his  own  estimation  doubtless,  but  to  us  supremely 
funny.  A  savage  Indian  and  his  squaw  passed  near  them.  It  was 
odd  to  see  the  look  of  supercilious  scorn  with  which  "  Red  Cloud  " — 
which  was  the  savage  Indian's  name,  we  heard — regarded  his  civilized 
brother.  The  squaw,  too,  looked  with  a  derisive  smile  at  her  sister 
squaw  riding  so  happily  whilst  her  lord  and  master  walked. 
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We  could  not  but  admit  that  the  wild  Indians  looked  by  far  the 
better  people.  They  had  a  freer,  bolder  aspect  about  them.  Their 
blankets  and  their  decorations,  th*  red  paint  on  the  lady's  face,  her 
(flittering  bracelets,  the  keys  she  had  hung  round  her  neck  and  to 
lier  wrists  as  ornaments,  the  resplendent  petticoat  and  mocassins, 
were  childish,  simple,  doubtless.  So  were  the  strips  of  many- 
coloured  stuffs,  the  medals,  and  the  wampum  which  the  man  had 
hung  about  him.  Still  wo  looked  with  interest  at  this  Red  Indian, 
"  Nitchi,"  sympathizing  with  his  ideas  much  more  than  we  did  with 
his  brother  Indian  whose  name  was  merely  Peter  Jones. 

In  the  town  we  were  shown  some  building  lots  to  be  sold.  They 
were  said  to  be  in  good  locations,  with  25  feet  frontage  to  a  street, 
130  feet  deep.  The  owners  asked  about  250  dollars  for  them.  I 
could  have  bought  three  small  houses — a  great  bargain — from  a  man 
in  need  of  ready  money,  including  the  land  they  stood  on,  for  1,000 
dollars  =  .£200.  They  told  me  these  would  let  easily  for  j£300  per 
annum.  I  think  they  must  have  meant  dollars ;  but  they  stuck  to  it 
they  meant  pouuds. 

We  went  to  our  rooms  that  night  quite  early,  for  w^e  had  to  start 
at  three  next  morning  for  Broadview.  But  to  sleep  in  that  Royal 
Hotel  was  next  to  impossible. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  when  we  were  called  at  2  30  a.m. 
there  would  have  been  a  cup  of  coffee  for  us,  or  some  little  thing  of 
that  kind.  They  knew  we  could  not  get  food  after  leaving  there 
till  eight  or  nine.  But  no  such  luck  for  us.  We  asked  for  some- 
thing, too,  there  being  people  up  and  about.  But  they  laughed  us  to 
scorn;  the  very  idea  of  such  a  thing  seemed  utterly  beyond  their 
comprehension.  We  should  gladly  have  paid  for  it,  of  course. 
But  no;  we  started  cold  and  hungry.  The  people  at  the  hotel 
never  even  wished  us  ban  voyage.  We  often  thought  of  that  man's 
remark  in  Victoria — "  The  hogs  are  not  all  dead  yet." 
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From  Calgary  to  Broadview.  —  Arrival  —  Welcomes.  —  Deneholme.  —  Thoma 
Selby,  Esq.,  at  Home  ;-MaKK>e  quite  siitisfied. — And  Charlie  Donald,  too. — 
That  young  Man's  Ideas  and  ProepectB. — Want  of  Capital. — The  flowery 
Prairie. — Beauty  and  Luxuriance  of  the  Vegetation. — At  Meadows's  Place. — 
Haymaking. — A  Visit  to  the  Pipestone. — Lena  Lloyd  makes  a  Call. — A  Mos- 
quito Yarn. — Gunning. — Stopped  by  Indians. — Misunderstanding. — Captured. 
— The  mysterious  Loop  Rope. — "  We  must  each  shoot  a  Man,  Tom,  before  we 
die." — But  Tom  runs  for  it.-  A  laughing  Explanation. — Miss  Lloyd's  Ante- 
cedents discovered. — A  Chat  with  Meadows. — Cattle  the  only  sure  Thing  for 
Farmers. — Loneliness. — Visit  to  a  Back-settler. — Children  herding  Cattle. — 
Hard  Times.—"  We  like  it."— Six  Visitors  in  three  Years.— What  Settling 
in  the  X.W.T.  really  means. 

Th£BB  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  sleeping-car,  and  we  got  good 
berths.  It  was  not  worth  while  having  beds  made  up  at  that 
hour,  so  we  curled  ourselves  up  on  the  couches  till  the  sun  got  up. 
We  had  a  thirty  hours'  run  to  Broadview  before  us.  There  were  but 
three  passengers  in  the  sleeper  beside  ourselves,  three  young  English- 
men, tourists,  who  had  come  across  from  China  but  a  few  days  before. 

The  country  looked  most  depressing,  most  monotonons,  to  us  after 
our  mountain  and  Pacific  coast  experiences.  We  ti-avelled  all  day 
over  the  dead  level  prairie,  with  hardly  a  break.  We  should  not  have 
known,  if  we  had  not  been  told,  that  the  blue  streak  we  saw  in  the 
extreme  west  when  we  were  at  Gleichen  was  our  last  glimpse  of  the 
Bockies,  but  so  it  was.  They  gave  us  a  dining-car  there.  There 
were  a  few  Indians  about,  as  usual.  At  Crowfoot  there  were  a 
number  of  them,  selling  polished  buffalo  horns  and  bead-work. 

We  did  much  writing  and  reading  that  day,  and  whenever  the 
train  stopped  we  got  flov/^ers,  for  they  were  plentiful. 

The  same  smoke,  whioh  we  called  fog,  hung  about  Medicine  Hat 
now  as  was  there  when  we  went  west.     There  were  more  Indians  at 
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Maple  Creek  and  a  few  at  Rush  Lake.  So  we  managed  to  pass  the 
day,  and  at  twenty-two  o'clock  we  had  our  beds  made  up  and  turned 
in,  giving  the  porter  strict  injunctions  to  call  us  in  time  for  Broad- 
view, where  we  were  due  at  6  a.m. 

I  awoke  about  4.30.  A  good  thing  I  did,  for  everyone  else  was 
asleep  in  the  car — porter,  conductor,  everyone.  I  roused  the  porter. 
He  rubbed  his  sleepy  eyes,  and  said  he  guessed  there  was  plenty  of 
time. 

"  Where  are  we  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Dunno',  Sah.     Guess  we  ain't  near  Broadview." 

It  was  a  lovely  morning;  the  same  flat  grassy  plain  surroundol  us, 
the  train  rolling  slowly,  steadily  over  it.  It  seemed  to  be  exactly  the 
same  exi)ause  which  we  were  encircled  by  all  the  day  before. 

By  the  time  the  girls  were  dressed  and  we  were  all  presentable,  we 
had  passed  Grenfell  and  Oakshela ;  then  we  went  out  on  to  the  plat- 
form and  passed  Tom's  place — "  Deneholme."  The  Union  Jack  flew 
gaily  from  the  staff  in  front ;  Bruce  and  his  wife  were  waving  fran- 
tically to  us  as  we  rolled  by. 

Broadview  again.  How  familiar  it  all  looked.  Everyone  we  knew 
was  there  to  welcome  us- -Tom  Selby,  Charlie  Donald,  Jack  Hardy, 
Meadows  and  his  son.  York,  the  Dining- Hall  manager,  was  there  to 
greet  us,  and  so  was  Lena  Lloyd.  Also,  there  was  a  group  of  the 
scarlet-jacketed  N.W.  police  to  give  a  bit  of  brilliant  colour  to  the 
scene. 

The  train  had  not  really  stopped  before  the  younger  ones  were  on 
l>oard,  exclaiming  and  embracing ;  that  is,  Tom  was.  Charlie  was 
only  shaking  hands  again  and  again,  especially  with  Maggie,  who  was 
brilliant.  Tom  Selby  looked,  as  he  said  he  was,  "  splendid."  Charlie 
Donald  was  no  whit  behind  him.  The  rest  of  them  were  well  and 
hearty  enough,  that  was  clear. 

Really,  Lena  Lloyd  was  a  very  pretty  girl.  She  came  forward  to 
welcome  us.  Our  girls,  I  could  see,  wex-e  puzzled  how  to  act  towards 
her,  but  their  father  and  I  led  off ;  then  they  too  shook  hands.  Well, 
why  not  ?  She  was  the  only  woman  there  they  knew  anything  of, 
except  Mrs.  Bruce,  and,  apart  from  certain  little  peculiarities,  was 
a  very  nice  girl  indeed,  though  but  a  waitress. 

Everyone  who  could  was  to  come  up  at  once  to  "  Deneholme  ";  that 
was  settled,  so  Tom  declared.  He  had  brought  a  buckboard  to  carry 
four ;  there  were  ponies  for  the  rest,  and  the  ox-waggon  for  the  bag- 
gage. It  was  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  cavalcade  started  for 
Tom's  new  home. 

Bruce  welcomed  us  there   with  great  enthusiasm ;    his  wife  was 
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jul)il  int.  We  had  a  glorious  breakfast.  Tom  took  the  head  of  his 
own  table  for  the  first  time,  and  Maggie  took  the  other  end ;  we  were 
all  Iheir  guests. 

Depend  upon  it,  there  were  not  many  minutes  of  silence  all  that 
morning.  With  what  interest  we  all  examined  the  place  and  its 
surroundings,  the  house  and  stables,  garden  and  shade-trees.  The 
views  were  discussed,  and  we  admitted  that  what  was  wanting  in 
grandeur  was  compensated  for  with  space.  The  cattle  were  rounded 
in  and  criticized,  and  the  crops  were  gone  through.  Then  our  own 
past  doings  had  to  be  described.     There  was  an  unlimited  supply  of 
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subjects ;  such  a  rattle  of  tongues,  I  'm  sure,  was  seldom  heard  in  the 
N.W.T. 

"Now,  Tom,  my  boy,"  said  his  father,  when  we  three  had  contrived 
to  get  apart  from  the  rest  awhile,  "  what  do  you  think  of  it  now  ? 
Shall  you  like  it  ?  So  far  as  you  can  see,  is  it  up  to  your  expecta- 
tions ?  " 

"  Father,"  answered  Tom,  "  I  am  quite  satisfied.  So  far  as  I  can 
see,  we  shall  like  it  well  and  do  well.  Thanks,  too,  to  your  thought- 
fulness  in  arranging  with  the  Blewitts  to  come  and  live  with  us 
and  help  us,  we  shall  be  most  comfortable,  I  am  sure  ;  and  I  believe, 
really,  we  shall  prosper.  Naturally  there  is  much  work ;  I  have  a 
deal  to  learn  to  do.  Mr.  Bruce  has  already  shown  me  much  ;  in  all 
difficulties  I  have  Meadows  to  refer  to.      I  can  ride  over  to  his  place 
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in  an  hour,  and  he  know8  everything.     Oh,  we  shall  do,  Father,  never 
fear." 

Then  we  talked  to  Majjgie ;  wo  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  it 
now  that  she  was  actually  there,  for  better  or  for  worse  ?  Did  it  look 
home-like?  She  said  it  did,  and  that  they  should  be  quite  happy 
there ;  and  I  'm  sure  she  looked  so,  for  Charlie  Donald  was  at  hand, 
and  she  and  he  had  already  had  some  private  words  together,  and 
it  was  very  evident  those  two  understood  their  position  towards 
each  other. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  left  us  in  the  afternoon  to  drive  across  the 
prairie  some  twenty  miles  to  one  of  their  daughters'  places.  They 
were  to  stay  there  awhile,  they  told  us. 

Before  they  left,  Mr.  Selby  and  Bruce  had  a  business  interview,  and 
before  departing  Bruce  gave  Tom  many  final  words  of  instruction 
and  advice.  Young  Meadows  was  to  stay  at  Deneholme  for  some 
days,  until  the  Blewitts  (the  man  and  wife  engaged  at  Hamilton)  had 
aiTived  and  were  settled  into  work. 

Meadows  and  I,  Charlie  Donald,  and  Jack  Hardy,  took  our  depar- 
ture during  the  evening,  thus  leaving  the  Selbys  together.  But 
before  we  left  we  planned  meetings  and  excursions,  for  my  stay,  at 
any  rate,  in  that  part  could  not  be  greatly  prolonged. 

Charlie  and  I  rode  together.  I  was  anxious  to  have  a  gossip  with 
him.  He  opened  his  mind  fully  to  me  that  evening.  He  had  many 
hopes,  many  fears,  but  his  great  want  was  capital.  If  he  only  had 
money  enough  to  do  things  properly,  there  was  no  doubt  he  could  get 
on  famously.  Most  things  were  cotiltur  de  rose  with  him  that  even- 
ing, for  was  not  Maggie  Selby  near  ! 

*'  You  said  not  very  long  ago  that  the  idea  of  making  a  fit  home 
here  for  Maggie  was  out  of  the  question,  do  you  think  so  now, 
Charlie  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  Yes,  I  'm  afraid  it  is  so,  as  I  have  not  got  the  means.  I  could 
do  it  if  I  had.  See  what  Jack  Hardy  and  I  have  done  already  with 
the  little  1  brought  out.  We  have  a  very  nice  lot  of  cows,  our  hay  is 
saved  for  the  winter,  we  have  a  very  good  crop  of  barley  and  oats, 
and  our  potatoes  are  wonderful.  Already  I  can  see  plainly  enough 
that  we  shall  do,  but  oh,  so  slowly ;  that  is  the  trouble.  I  want  to  get 
on  quicker,  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  can  really  offer  Maggie  a  home 
fit  for  her  ;  that  is  what  troubles  me." 

'•  How  much  money  would  do  that  ?  " 

"Five  hundred  pounds.  With  that,  in  three  years  I  should  be 
really  well  to  do,  and  two  years  would  give  us  an  independence,  so 
that  we  could  live  where  we  liked." 
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"  Surt'ly  you  are  romancing.  What  f^round  havu  you  for  savin*,' 
this?" 

"Dt'iMjnd  upon  it,  1  have  1(  no  chau(;o  of  getting  information, 
and  I  have  heard  and  seen  a  great  deal  since  I  have  'oeen  here ;  and  I 
am  sure  that,  with  the  capital  mentioned,  and  ordinary  good  fortune, 
I  can  do  so.  That  is,  by  attending  ])rincipally  to  cattle-rearing  and 
mixed  farming.     Oh,  there  is  no  doubt   I   could    manage  if  I  had 

the    oapit4il;  but   I  

haven't  got  it  and 
I  can't  get  it,  so  I 
must  jusl  get  on  as 
1  can,  and  hope." 

"  Yes,  keep  up 
hope ;  something 
may  tiirn  up — who 
knows  'r* " 

••  Look  how  Tom 
is  fixed.  He  has 
only  five  hundred. 
He  will  be  free  of 
liabilities  in  three 
years,  his  cattle  will 
have  increased,  his 
farm  risen  in  value. 
Yes,  there  is  every 
chance  in  this  part 
of  the  country  for  a 
man  with  a  small 
capital  It  is  hard 
work,  hard  fare,  and 
slow  progress  in- 
deed for  a  man 
without  it ;  but  it 's 
sure,  even  then,  I 
verily  believe." 

We  called  at  the  post  in  Broadview  for  letters,  then  we  parted, 
Jack  and  Charlie  going  to  their  shanty  down  the  line.  Meadows  and 
I  to  his  place. 

What  a  change  had  come  over  that  country  since  we  went  west  in 
May  !  Then  the  ground  was  more  or  less  covered  with  verdure  cer- 
tainly, but  it  was  very  sparse  ;  bare  ground  was  visible  everywhere. 
But   now  the   whole  country   was    clothed    densely   with   herbage, 
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coarse  and  rather  raj^jjod  ^rass  certainly,  but  green  and  luxuriant. 
The  sleuffhs  w<>re  <)ii«>  mass  of  vivid  bluo-groen,  which  was  hay  ready 
for  cutting.  In  many  places  we  pissed,  though,  the  hay  had  been 
cut,  and  stood  in  small  stacks  about  the  mown  sleughs.  But,  more 
than  this,  everywhere,  except  on  these  sleughs,  was  a  sheet  of  flowers. 
This,  then,  was  truly  what  Mayno  Reid  calls  "  the  flowery  prairie." 
We  were  in  the  very  midst  of  it. 

It  was  impossible  to  step  off  the  trail  without  treading  flowers 
down;  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  every  direction,  it  was  sheet  on 
sheet  of  blossom. 

I  cannot  tell  what  they  all  were  ;  their  variety  was  extraordinary. 
Roses  I  knew,  and  wild  blue  flax-like  harebells;  many  kinds  of 
vetches,  most  plentiful  and  luxuriant.  There  were  blue  gentians, 
flowers  like  daisies,  asters,  marigolds,  many  sorts  of  mints,  nume- 
rous onions  of  divers  colours;  tall  sunflowers  they  called  them,  but 
they  were  not  really  that ;  wind-flowers,  small  iris,  hundreds  of 
others  which  I  could  not  name. 

Amongst  them  grew  tall  spikes  of  sage-brush,  then  in  flower,  its 
pale  grey  colour  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  surrounding  gaiety. 
Another  very  graceful  herb,  the  same  colour  as  the  sage,  grew  beau- 
tifully ;  this,  crushed  in  the  hand,  smelt  exactly  like  "  Sanitas."  I 
believe  it  is  a  species  of  wormwood. 

The  bluffs  had  now  their  full  leafage  ;  they  were  always,  where  not 
burnt,  brilliantly  green. 

Meadows's  house  was  almost  invisible  for  flowers.  The  sod  roof  of 
it  was  a  lovely  garden.  If  we  could  have  such  an  one  in  England 
we  should  be  envied.  The  potatoes  round  it  were  most  luxuriant ; 
the  barley  nearly  fit  to  cut,  a  beautiful  crop  ;  the  oats  were  co."ning  on 
most  promisingly,  so  was  the  wheat. 

When  we  left  at  the  end  of  May,  the  corn  was  hardly  showing  above 
ground ;  at  the  beginning  of  August  it  was  ready  to  cut,  or  nearly  so  ! 

Meadows  was  charmed  with  the  prospects  of  the  crops ;  the  dry 
seasons  were  passed ;  the  Indians  said  so.  They  declared  that  the 
•*  musk-i-ats  "  were  coming  back,  a  sure  sign.  There  would  be  a 
••  boom  "  in  the  N. W.T, 

The  "dug-out"  looked  rather  dismal  inside,  I  must  confess ;  but 
there  was  a  hearty  welcome,  which  brightened  all. 

Meadows's  cows  and  oxen  were  fat  now  ;  they  had  revelled  in  mag- 
nificent feed  for  weeks.  The  fowls  were  swarming,  their  chickens 
were  in  hundreds,  the  little  black  pigs  were  revelling  in  plenty, 
really  I  thought  for  a  little  while  that  evening  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
place  to  live  in,  that  N.W.T. 
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Durinj^  tho  ni^^ht  tliore  was  a  lot  of  tluuidfr  ia  tlu-  tUstaiico ;  sonic 
rain  ft'll,  too.  Next  day  it  blow  hard — indoed,  it  novcr  ct-ased  blowing 
by  day  tho  whole  time  wo  were  there. 

For  two  days  Meadows  and  I  were  quite  alone ;  on  tlio  third,  T  kept 
my  appointment  with  the  Selbys.  We  met  at  the  Dining  Hall  in 
Broadview,  whence  we  rode  and  drove  to  Charlie's  place,  and  found 
the  two  young  men  busy  at  hay-cutting. 

They  had  a  mower  worked  by  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Thi>y  began  at  the 
outside  «)f  a  slough,  round  and  round  in  ever-lessening  circles,  till 
the  whole  was  mown,  then  they  passed  on  to  the  next  one.  Jack 
Hardy  was  working  at  this.    Charlie,  with  one  ox  harnossod  to  a  hay- 
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rake,  was  turning  over  what  was  cut  the  day  before.  In  three  days, 
if  no  rain  came  on  it,  it  would  be  fit  to  stack  !  Coarse  hay  it  is, 
almost  like  rushes;  but  it  is,  they  all  declare,  wonderfully  nutritious, 
and  the  cattle  fatten  on  it  readily. 

We  spent  some  hours  here  with  these  youths.  Mr.  Selby  had  a 
long  private  talk  with  Charlie,  which  caused  them  both  to  look  very 
serious  indeed.    I  guessed  its  purport,  and  found  it  out  subsequently. 

Then  Charlie  put  a  saddle  on  a  pony  they  had  and  rode  with  us 
to  the  Pipestone,  which  we  had  heard  so  much  about.  It  is  nothing. 
Simply  a  wide  water-worn  gully  running  through  the  prairie,  with 
timber  on  one  side,  having  steep  banks,  perhaps  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  narrow,  twelve  feet  wide — Pipestone  Creek.  There  are  nice 
hay-meadows  beside  the  stream.    Some  settlers  were  mowing  there. 
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It  was  dusk  us  wo  rode  hoiiif  t<>  Dfiicliulnit',  wIkm'o  T  H|)«'nt  the 
ni^,'ht.  Tom  and  I  (•umi)e«l  in  the  ha_v-l»arn;  with  vu^n  mid 
blanketH  we  were  all  ri^ht.  That  evening',  as  wo  rodr  liomc  I'ntm  the 
Pipestone,  we  saw  fire-flies.  They  were  the  first  onr  friends  had  seen. 
There  were  mosquitoes  about — not  niany ;  but  Tom  had  nlroady 
arranji^ed  a  system  of  uiostjuito-nets,  whi<h  |j;ave  us  peace  at  night  at 
any  rate. 

To  «)ur  surprise,  during;  the  evening',  who  should  come  out  from 
Uroudview  to  see  us  but  Lena  Lloyd.  Slio  had  i^'ot  a  youn;^'  En^,'liHli. 
man  living  there  to  drive  heroiit  in  his  buckboard.  I'hc  .Sell»ys  looked 
a  little  bit  annoyed  at  whut  thev  verv  naturally  thouL'ht  was  forward- 
ness;  but  it  was  so  evident  that  she  meant  nothing  bnt  politeness 
and  friendliness,  that  they  could  not  but  bid  her  welcome.  Siic 
spent  an  hour  or  two  with  us,  was  exceedingly  agreeable,  and  when 
she  left  they  one  and  all  said,  "Come  again  ;  wo  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you."  She  had  expressed  herself  so  anxious  to  be  helpful,  told  the 
girls  so  much  about  the  ways  and  means  of  that  locality,  that,  indeed, 
when  she  had  gone,  Mr.  S^'by  saiil  to  Maggie,  "  My  dear,  I  really 
think  you'll  find  her  a  pleasant  friend  as  well  as  a  useful  one,"  and 
Maggie  said  she  thought  he  was  right.  Tom  pretended  he  coidd  not 
say  he  cared  for  her,  yet  he  agreed  she  was  pretty  and  very  kind. 
However,  I  had  noticed  certain  little  passages  between  them  which 
rather  seemed  to  contradict  his  subsequent  assumption  of  indif- 
ference. 

Her  friend  was  rather  a  "  funny  "  youth.  He  bdd  us  anecdotes 
about  the  people,  most  of  which  were  old  or  "  prigged  "  from  comic 
papers  and  localized.  The  best  one,  I  remember,  was  about  two 
Irishmen  who,  he  said,  had  just  arrived  in  Broadview,  and  were 
camped  in  a  little  tent  outside  the  town.  The  mosquitoes  were 
terribly  bad  the  night  when  they  first  slept  in  their  tent.  They 
could  not  get  peace.  They  had  a  candle  burning.  Pat  suggested 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  be  in  darkness,  th.at  possibly  the 
mosquitoes  would  not  find  them  without  light.  So  they  rolled  them- 
selves snugly  in  their  blankets,  blew  out  the  candle,  and  for  a  time 
had  no  insects  about  them.  Feeling  bold  and  proud  of  their  cute- 
ness  in  thus  getting  the  better  of  their  foes,  Mickie  looked  out  from 
under  his  blanket,  and  happened  to  see  for  the  first  time  a  fire-fly. 
"  Arrah,  Pat,"  he  cried,  "  sure  we  're  kilt  entirely ;  bedad  there  's  a 
miskeeter  come  wid  a  lantern,  so  he  has,  to  luk  for  us.  Cover  up 
quick;  maybe  he'll  miss  us,  but" I'm  afeard  not." 

Next  evening  the  Blewitts  werfe  to  arrive.  The  upper  room  had 
been  arranged  for  them,  I  understood.     Tom  and  I  took  guns  in  the 
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mnming,  and  walked  baok  l)ohind  the  villa^'c.  I  was  anxious  to  got 
Hoino  prairio-doj^  and  gopher  skins,  as  s|K'cinit'tiN;  some  of  the  lo(!al 
birds  too.  We  inteiidt'd  t(»  be  at  the  station  when  the  train  came  in, 
and  to  bring  these  people  out  to  "  Denehohuc" 

We  must  have  wandered  across  the  country  quite  throe  miles 
north  of  Broadview.  Wo  had  got  soveral  speeitnens,  but  not  many 
birds ;  they  were  very  scarce.  So  wore  insects — all  but  niosquitoos  ;  a 
very  few  moths,  and  a  couple  of  butterflies,  that  was  all.  We  had 
ju'^t  gono  through  a  patch  of  bluff — that  is,  small  trees — after  a 
woodpecker  which  I  wanted,  when,  to  our  surprise,  we  saw  a  party  of 
four  Indians  standing  quietly  observing  us.  Tom  and  I  considered 
the  best  thing  was  to  take  no  notice.  We  went  on  searching  for 
the  bird,  but  the  Indians  drew  closer,  and  at  last  came  right  up  to 
us.  They  spoke  rajiidly  to  us.  Of  course  we  could  not  understand. 
They  seemed  cross,  or  annoyed  at  something.  They  had  no  fire-arms 
that  we  could  sec.  Ono  had  his  hunting-knife.  Tom  looked  to  me 
for  advice.  All  that  I  could  think  of  was  that  we  might  be  straying 
on  the  reserve,  had  no  right  to  be  shooting  there ;  so  I  suggested  that 
we  should  start  off  south,  which  I  knew  would  take  us  cleor  of  it,  if 
that  was  the  case. 

We  made  signs,  pointing  in  that  direction,  to  the  Indians,  who 
seemed  to  approve.  We  then  walked  off.  But  they  quickly  followed 
us ;  nay,  one  of  them  stood  before  me  and  motioned  me  back.  I 
think  we  were  a  little  bit  alarmed.  Of  course,  we  had  all  beard  these 
Indians  were  quite  harmless — friendly,  indeed  ;  still  there  might  be 
bad  ones  about,  and  it  occuiTod  to  us  that  it  would  be  pleasanter 
to  be  out  of  their  company.  Thev  did  not  exactly  menace  us,  but 
they  looked  stern  as  they  pointed  north,  evidently  meaning  that  we 
were  to  move  on  that  way. 

Then  one  Indian,  who  had  a  rope  like  those  they  tether  horses 
with,  made  a  loop  and  passed  it  round  a  brother  Indian's  neck,  and 
began  to  lead  him  as  if  he  were  a  horse,  all  the  time  motioning  us  to 
follow,  and  pointing  to  this  performance,  talking  and  gesticulating. 
Tom  and  I  shook  our  heads  at  them,  but  followed  for  a  bit. 

Said  Tom  to  me,  "  Do  you  think  they  mean  mischief  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  fancy  they  are  trying  to  explain  something." 

"  I  wish  we  understood.     I  don't  like  this  !  " 

"  Neither  do  I ;  but  I  know  that  not  far  north  from  here  there  are 
quite  a  large  number  of  Indians,  and  they  are  under  the  charge  of 
white  men.  I  don't  think  these  fellows  mean  harm,  but  if  they  do 
try  to  hurt  us,  we  each  have  our  guns,  and  both  are  loaded ;  we  must 
use  them." 
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Just  tht'u  w«'  saw  ill  a  liolli»w  jtlacf  a  fuindc  ,if  i.'f|»,.,.s,  wiili  some 
siuawH  about,  and  our  coinluctors  jioiiiUd  to  tbi-m,  uiol ionium  that 
we  had  to  go  there. 

Well,  wo  went  and  they  directed  us  to  ^r^.\  insiij,.  ,,ii.'.  There 
were  a  h»t  of  bundlcH  of  bay  and  some  old  l>laiiket..  iiixl  rays  alxuit, 
and  it  was  not  a  very  sweet -snieUinK  place  either.  There  was  one 
poor  old  squaw  there,  Hcjuatting  in  a  heap  rolled  up  in  a  l>lauket. 
She  had  a  short  clay  pip*-  in  her  hand,  wliich  seemed  to  Ite  .uiptv,  so 
1  suggested  to  Tom  that  we  would  try  to  eultivate  friendly  relations, 

and  produced  my 
toliari'o  pouch, 
proceeding'  to 
K'Ve  lier  some  cut 

tobacco  from  it. 
When  I  did  s., 
her  black  eyes 
sparlded.  Then 
1  tilled  my  pipe, 
hamb'd  it  to  Tom, 
who  filled  bis, 
and  told  him  to 
hand  it  on  to  one 
of  the  men,  who 
did  the  same.  I 
had  a  few  Eng- 
lish fusees  still 
left,  so  I  struck 
one.  This  at- 
tracted much  at- 
tention.     I  gave 

each  man  one  to  do  the  same.     Evidently  they  thought  this  quite 
interesting,  and  there  was  nnich  talk  amongst  them. 

Tom  and  I  were  getting  about  tired  of  this,  and  made  motions  to 
go.  But  one  Indian  shook  his  head,  produced  the  rope  with  a  loop 
to  it,  and  made  a  coil  on  the  6oor  in  the  centre  of  the  teepee,  all 
around  the  fire-hole.  Then  he  pointed  to  niy  neck,  and  put  on  a 
look  of  inquiry.  I  did  not  understand,  but  I  felt  that  things  were 
getting  rather  serious. 

"  Look  here,  Tom,"  I  said,  "  if  these  beggars  take  any  serious 
liberties,  you  understand,  we  must  each  shoot  a  man,  that  is  clear ; 
they  are  not  going  to  murder  us  with  impunity." 

Tom    looked   rather    pale,  as   I  expect  I  did,  but  he  answered 
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ino,  "  All  riivlil  ;  I  'in  >;i«im|  I'm  w  n>n|ili'."  VVcre  we  not  vt«ry 
hravc  F 

'I'liis  Horl  ol"  ihiii^  l»o|tl  Koii^j  mi  for  mtinr  lilllo  tinn>. 

Thr  cnliMnci'  lioIi<  ol'  the  (i'0|mm>  wiih  open  iil  ImhI.  'I'oiii  l"'Ht  nil 
|iiilitM»r<>.  i\i\il  Hiiiil.  "  I  'm  ^joiii^j  lo  niii  jmhI  hh  liitnl  u.«  I  fim.  'I'liov 
liivvo  tu>  giiDH.  I  'm  oft'  for  liolp,"  iiinl  Ix'l'on'  I  roiiM  ri'inoiiHlriilt',  lit* 
h!i(i  tciipl  llirt>nt;li  llio  hole  ii,ntl  wiim  oIY  lilto  n,  mIioI.. 

I  nnisl  SUV  1  lmif<;li(<(I  hcnrlily  wlion  I  miw  liiin  ciiriiiir  n,wiiy  Miuh. 
mul  (ho  liiiJiiiiiH  who  won*  wilh  ino  lim^licil  (oo,  in  ii,  ^rini  H(trl  ol' 
wiiy.  So  now  I  wuH  loll  all  iilono.  Woll,  (ho  npHhol  ol'  i(.  nil  wiih 
(l»«(.  in  Ion  inin\i(oH  (<r  so.  Tom  ciiint*  l>at'k  a^aiii  wilh  anoMior  Intliaii. 
Thoy  woro  holh  laughing  hcarlily.  Tho  now  Iixlian  homm,  tlirocMy 
ho  was  widiin  hoarin^j;,  (o  lalU  (o  Imm  l)n<(liron,  who  vory  hooii  woro 
lau^fhin^  as  hoarlily  w.  (ho  roH( . 

Totn  shon((>(l  (o  nu»,  "  Oh,  i(  'n  all  ri^hl.  ;  (hoy  ha.vo  I'onutl  a  Iiotho 
sonunvhoro  al>on(  lion*,  wilh  a.  rop(>  roninl  i(H  nocU.  Thoy  (hinU  il. 
l>olon^:s  to  ns.  ami  (hoy  waul  u«  lo  wail  (ill  (hoy  ro(»'h  il.  'I'hiN  man 
»p«»aks  Mnglish  ;    ho 'II  oxplain." 

I(  r«>siillo(l  in  a  vory  t'riondly  shaKo  hainlH  all  t-onnd,  an<l  Ww 
Kii^lish-spoakins';  Indian  walKoil  wilh  ns  somo  way  to  pnl  ns  on  (ho 
ri^hl  (rail  for  Hroadviow.  Uut.  wo  had  many  a,  hourly  lan^^h  a.(  this 
littlo  adviMitiiro.  and  iho  way  Tom  »mi(  down  the  nIojk'  hosido  Mk^ 
loopoos  to  ^o  and  I'otoh  hoi  p. 

Thos«'  Indians  roally  luoani  Uindiioss.  'I'ho  lidlo  j^ii'l  I  olTorod 
lor  ihoir  tn>nl>lo  was  j^'ratofnlly  a.o«'oplod. 

v\(  tho  niniiiij  Hall  wo  s^ot.  somo  food.  Thinj^^N  woro  rathor 
oh.mjjod  (horo  now.  T  usod  to  ohalT  liona  a  jjood  doiil  ahoni  Iho 
way  sho  troatotl  mo  that  firs(  nij;hi  whon  I  was  ho  Imn^^ry.  Ilor 
oxplauation  was,  that  if  Ihoy  allowod  pooplo  (o  |jr(<(,  food  out.  of  inoal 
luMirs,  (horo  would  ho  no  ond  of  irouhlo,  whi<h  is  trno  (<nou^h  ;  aiid 
yot  travollors  and  poo|)lo  0(>mini;  lato  hy  (rain  on^h(  oortainly  (o  ho 
ablo  to  j»iM  it  whon  wantod.  Sho  did  not  sooit  aa  wo  «lid.  Canadiann 
uovor  do  -soo  that  mat  tor  in  tho  lijjfht  wt>  do  in  Kn^land. 

But  »•('  i;i>t  all  wo  rotjuirod.     Tiona  was  ^lad  to  att(>nd  on  us. 

I  was  tollinir  hor  that  aftornoon  that  my  timo  to  loavo  that  part 
was  drawing  noar,  and  that  for  many  roasons  I  should  bo  sorry.  I 
did  not  liko  to  siiy  ''Good-bye"  to  Tom  and  Magj»io  Solby,  for 
instaniv. 

"  Aro  you  going  right  home  to  England  'P  "  she  asked. 

"No;  I  go  first  to  siv  my  people  in  Hamilton." 

'*  I  know  Raniilton  very  well  indeed  ;  I  know  people  of  your  name 
there." 
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"  Yt>«t'     'I'ln'v  iiif  my  iflnlioiiH,  dMiiMlcHH,      Ih  your  lioini'  tlnTi'?  " 

"No;  Iml  my  mot.JMir'H  in.  Wo  romo  from  HtriiU'oril,  iih  I  lold 
yoii.  t'orliiipH  yon  Idiow  .laim<H  hloyd  thoro  ;  ho  had  tho  millH  find  a 
hir^o  Mtoro  iirroMH  Iho  rivor." 

"  Yob,  I  Idicvv  liim  woll,  Iml  twonfy  ydiirn  h'mico.     Ih  lio  a  roliilivo  ?  " 

"  llo  wiiH  my  Intlior.  Ilo  diod  Ion  yoarn  iit^o.  'I'liin^/H  did  not, 
turn  oiil  ri)/lil.  and  wo  lia<!  to  ho||  ovrrvthinj^  iiiid  ^ro  to  work  for 
oiirHolvoH ;  Hint 'h  why  I  am  Ihto.  Molhor  livoH  now  in  Kiiniilton 
with  my  yonn^THt  HiHtor.  VVn  all  do  what  wo  can  for  lior.  I  'm  ^lad 
yoil  l<iiow  my  ralhor." 

Naliirallv,  I  oxproHHod  HiirpriHo  at  this,  and  Horrow  at  what  hIio 
told  mo.  I  romrmhoiod  hor  fathor  woll.  |fo  waH  iit  ono  timo  n, 
loadini^  miin  in  t.lio  pliic.o,  n.nd  much  rcHpcctcid  ;  hnl  I  wfiH  tjlnd  to 
know  llio  tnil  li  n,l)oiit  Ijona  liloyd.  I  thought  hIio  wan  rather  reticent, 
when  we  liilked  In-fore  ahoiit  Hi rii.iford,  hut  hIio  did  not  know  me  woll 
then.  We  had  ii  f^rood  lon^  talk  hefore  the  train  (;ame  in.  I  lie!i.rd 
ahontcdd  friendH  td'  my  hoy  hood,  and  had  reiiHoiiH  now  for  thinkin^^ 
highly  id'   lietia. 

Then  Tom  and  I  met  the  HIewittn  and  their  \)U,\>y,  who  were  i^iarl 
enoiiKh  to  have  eiuh-d  their  lon^  journey. 

They  Heemed  very  hri^ht  and  cheerful,  rejoir;in^  exceodinj^iy  to 
have  found  ii,  home  with  ^)n^liHh  |»eo|»Ie  where,  MrH.  Jllewitt  Hjiid, 
"  Thin^H  will  he  done  mmifliow.  Where  we  have  l)cori,  in  that 
Canadian  family  near  Hamilton,  they  do  them  nohnw." 

'J'om  and  F,  (lomparin^  idenH,  concluded  thin  coii[)le  ami  the  hahy 
would  he  a  welcome  addition  to  his  N.W.  home. 

I  went  to  MendowH'H  that  ni^ht.  F  found  him  milkin;^  Ihh  cowh. 
'I'ho  moH(|uil()eH  had  hiien  very  had  indeed  on  my  way  out  there,  ffe 
liad  a  hif^  "Hiniid^^e  "  of  wet  Htraw  and  ^rjiKH  Hmokin^  finely  when  f 
arrived,  and  the  cowh  Htood  in  the  Hinoke  to  he  milked,  which  wan  tho, 
only  way  they  could  hi!  ^^ot  to  Htand  wtill,  the  moH'juitfjeM  tormented 
thorn  BO.  The  COWH  would  leave  tlieir  food  of  their  own  accord  to 
f^et  into  the  Kinoke,  and  he  Hafe  from  thoHe  poHtiferous  itiHocts. 

Tb<3y  (the  moH(iuitoeH)  did  not  come  inside  tin-  dij^-out;  .so 
MeadowH  and  I  had  a  lon^.  I"f'(?  talk  there,  far  into  the  nit,'ht. 

Wo  talked  jirincipally  of  the  Hettlors'  chanccH  in  that  land,  which, 
with  the  weather,  nro  tho  stock  Huhjects.  He  was  dead  a^ain.st. 
wheat-prowing  an  a  crop  to  rcdy  on  ;  that  I  knew.  Fie  considered 
mixed  farming  tho  better  ch.ince,  but  cattle  as  the  only  reliable 
business. 

"Then  you  think  Tom  Selby  will  do  well?"  I  asked. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it.      For  some  vears  to  come,  he  and  such  as  he, 
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with  some  means,  can,  if  thej  are  steady  and  sensible,  get  on  Iiere, 
and  all  through  the  N.W.T.,  well ;  but  of  course  you  know  that 
there  will  come  a  time  when  the  land  will  be  all  taken  up,  when 
there  will  be  no  more  free  grazing  or  free  hay-cutting.  Then  I  don't 
know  what  w'U  occur." 

"  Would  it  not  be  wise,  then,  for  those  who  can  to  buy  land  round 
their  homestead  r*  " 

"  Decidedly  it  would  be  the  thing  to  do,  now  it  is  cheap  ;  the 
sooner  the  better,  if  Tom  Selby  likes  it  in  a  year  or  two,  and  means 
to  live  here  permanently,  Mr,  Selby  ought  to  buy  all  the  land  he  can 
about  here.  The  value  will  quickly  rise.  It  would  be  a  grand  spec,  as 
well  as  a  great  help  to  Tom,  who  could  rent  it  from  his  father.  He 
could  then  become  a  big  cattle-breeder." 

"Will  the  value  of  cattle,  if  many  go  into  it,  be  greatly  reduced 
soon  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so.  By  going  in  for  what  they  call  "  graded  " 
stock,  that  is,  well-bred  cattle,  going  in  for  raising  cows  as  well  as 
beef,  the  price  will,  I  think,  be  always  as  high  as  it  is  now.  In 
Ontario  you  have  to  give  at  least  fifty  dollars  for  a  fair  cow,  and  that 
is  just  the  price  here." 

Then  we  talked  of  various  crops.  Meadows  said  some  advocated 
barley,  some  flax;  about  roots  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
Potatoes  undoubtedly  grew  splendidly  in  the  N.W.T. ;  he  con- 
sidered swedes  and  mangolds  would,  too,  but  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  them  through  the  frost-bound  season  would  be  almost 
insurmountable.  One  set  of  men  would  declare  it  was  easy  enough, 
others  would  say  it  was  impossible. 

I  saw  no  sort  of  root-crop  growing  but  potatoes.  There  were  a  few 
patches  of  plants  here  and  there — experiments — but  nothing  like  a 
crop.  Indeed,  taking  altogether  what  I  heard  and  saw  in  that  country, 
I  concluded  that  the  whole  affair  was  purely  experimental ;  that  the 
only  "certain"  occupation  is,  according  to  the  best  men  I  met, 
"  cattle." 

I  heard  little  about  sheep.  A  few  are  trying  them  north  of  the 
track.  The  winter  feed  is  the  difiiculty.  The  scarcity  of  labour  to 
collect  hay  will  certainly  preclude  any  large  flocks  being  kept. 

We  had  not  yet  been  to  visit  any  settlers  in  the  back  country. 
How  do  those  people  get  on  who  are  many  miles  from  villages,  which 
means  railway  stations  ? 

There  was  a  family  I  knew  living  south,  on  the  Weed  Hills.  I  had 
not  seen  them  yet.  They  were  old  English  friends.  We  made  a  plan, 
and  drove  there,  all  of  us. 
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We  had  a  twenty-fivo  miles  journey.  VV'?  HturleJ  early,  driving 
merrily  over  the  prairie,  i)a8t  Weed  Lake,  thence^  to  tlie  Pipeatone, 
whieh  wo  Lad  lately  £i«'eu.  We  passed  a  very  few  settlers*  places,  a 
hut  or  two,  some  mere  packiag-cafces  on  the  hare  prairie,  a  hetter 
huilt  house  or  two  of  lumher,  cold,  bare,  bleak  iu  the  extreme — no 
trees,  no  j^ardens,  no  fences,  no  roads  ;  a  few,  very  few,  cowh  wandering 
about;  here  a  solitary  man  and  oxen  gettiig  hay;  there  another, 
with  a  span  of  horses,  going  or  coming  from  limadview,  but  miles 
apart.  Loneliness,  utter  loneliness.  A  brisk  breeze,  as  usual ;  Uowers, 
flowers  everywhere. 

Then  we  got  into  bluff  again ;  here  we  passe  I  a  much  more 
home-like  looking  habitation,  but  it  was  all  new  and  rough  in  the 
extreme.  Thei  was  a  woman  in  sight,  but  she  eleareil  out  and  hid 
herself. 

We  had  <'ome  twenty-five  miles,  siirely,  yet  had  seen  no  hills. 

"  Where  are  the  Weed  Hills?  "  we  asked  Meadows,  who  was  our 
guide. 

"  Well,  we  are  on  them  now,"  he  laughingly  replied. 

"Why,  hills?" 

We  got  no  answer.  However,  we  expressed  <h,'ep  satisfaction  at 
having  been  permitted  to  see  so  gr(;at  a  wonder. 

Shortly  we  hove  in  sight  of  a  big  field  of  oiits.  "  Thai  is 
Jones's,"  Meadows  said. 

Then  we  crossed  a  fire-guard.  There  was  the  house,  the  colour  of 
the  earth,  or  of  burnt  bluff — hard  to  see. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  the  sketch  of  it  from  across  the  sleugh.  [ 
made  the  most  picturesque  sketch  possibh;.  The  roof  was  of  turf. 
There  were  clumps  of  flowers  on  it  in  full  bloom.  The  logs  were 
plastered  with  tempered  clay.  Inside,  it  was  lined  with  boards, 
which  were  nearly  covered  with  pictures  from  the  papers.  There 
was  some  very  rough  furniture  and  a  big  cooking-stove.  A  bed- 
rt>om  off  the  living-room,  and,  overhead,  a  loft  where  the  children 
slept. 

Here  I  met  old  friends.  People  who  in  England  had  led  a  city 
life,  who  knew  nothing  at  all  of  farming— a  husband,  wife,  seven  or 
eight  children,  the  eldest  a  girl  of  sixteen,  the  youngest  a  l)aby  just 
born.  They  had  been  three  years  there.  Certainly  there  could  not 
be  more  unsuitable  people  for  the  N.W.T.  than  these  were. 

They  were  all  the  picture  of  health.  They  had  not  all  Ijeen  so  in 
England ;  which  was  one  good  thing,  surely. 

The  younger  children  ran  about  barefooted,  herding  the  cows; 
that  is,  simply  keeping  them  from  straying  or  from  getting  on  the 
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crops.  Cattle,  rvorythin^'  wild  and  tamo,  are  wonderfully  quiet, 
docile,  in  that  country.  I  have  Hoon  a  little  ^irl  of  five  driving  a 
hull  l)i^  enou^'h  to  eat  her. 

The  older  children,  those  over  ten,  girls  and  hoys,  wore  holpini^  to 
farm.  The  mother,  a  most  exemplary  woman,  wns  doinj;  her  best  to 
render  life  as  little  irksome  as  possible.  When  wo  arriveu,  the 
father  was  Imsy  hay-cutting,  winter  provender  for  their  two  cows. 
They  had  no  oxen,  no  means  of  hauling  the  hay  home  whei  cut. 
They  had  to  rely  on  the  kindness  of  neighbours,  none  nearer  than 
two  miles,  and  only  a  couple  then. 

They  had  a  garden,  in  which  they  grew  a  great  variety  of  voge- 
tables  and  salads. 

This  "Clapham  Farm"  was  twenty-five  miles  from  a  store  or 
post-office,  and  the  siinie  from  market. 

They  were  two  miles  and  a  half  from  drinking-water.  Mrs.  Jones 
and  her  daughter  went  every  other  day  with  pails  to  carry  it  homo ! 
Think  of  this,  ye  city  dames !  They  had  sleugh-wator  for  washing 
purposes  dose  to  the  house.  Wood  in  plenty,  for  fuel,  around 
them. 

In  the  half-day  which  we  spent  with  these  people,  we  could  not 
hear  and  see  everything,  but  we  easily  concluded  that  they  had  been 
most  absurdly  unwise  to  settle  there.  They  agreed  with  me,  I  'm 
certain. 

*'  Why  did  you  settle  here  ?  "  we  asked. 

"  We  had  a  little  money  when  we  came,  von  know.  It  was  so 
pretty  here,  and  we  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  live  away  from 
everyone — jxist  our  own  family  to  ourselves.  I  'm  afraid  we  were 
too  romantic." 

"Do  you  bke  it,  really?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  immensely ;  we  shall  never  regret  leaving  England,  and 
the  constraints  and  struggles  of  a  city  life." 

"Are  you  doing  pretty  well  here,  then  ?  " 

"  No ;  we  are  not  making  anything — barely  a  living.  You  see,  we 
have  been  sadly  unfortunate.  We  spent  all  the  money  we  brought 
with  us  before  last  winter.     We  had  to  sell  the  cows  for  flour !  " 

"Then  how  did  you  get  on  last  winter?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  we  had  plenty  of  firewood." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  can't  eat  fii-ewood." 

And  then  it  came  out  that  the  last  winter,  from  November,  when 
they  had  eaten  all  their  potatoes,  till  the  end  of  April,  those  parents 
and  children  had  had  nothing  to  eat  but  bread  without  butter, 
nothing  to  drink  but  tea  without  either  sugar  or  milk ! 
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"  And,  now,  what  iiiv  yntir  prospects  for  next  winter?  " 

"  Wo  Hball  do  well.  W«'  havo  a  pn-tty  }?o(Mi  crop  of  oats,  a  lot  of 
potatoes.  We  have  managed  to  ^'et  two  rows  aj^aiii,  so  we  look 
f()rwar<l  without  dn-ad.  We  shall  have  ph-nty  to  eat,  and  plenty  of 
milk  for  the  ehildren." 

Thoy  assured  us,  over  and  over  af<ain,  that  they  were  happy, 
contented.  One  can't  really  l)elieve  it.  It  must  l)e  pride,  or  Englisli 
hull-dog  pertinaeity,  whieh  will  «'ual>h'  carefully-nurtured  people  to 
say  this. 

What  arc  their  prospeets  really?  M«'roly  to  dra^'  on  a  few  years 
of  such  misery,  then  when  the  ehildren  j^et  hiyi;  enough,  some  work 
may  he  done  ;  or  else  they  will  leave  home,  seeking'  their  fortunes  in 
some  more  extended  sphere,  and  may,  perhaps,  he  th»i  means  of 
drawing  their  parents  to  them. 

There  was  no  need  of  this  family  living  in  sueh  low  water.  Within 
a  mile  or  two  of  many  a  .station  on  the  C.P.R.,  lend  was  to  he  ha<l 
when  thoy  got  there  just  as  easily  as  that  they  had  chosen.  There 
the  father's  clerical  abilities,  the  mother's  industry,  might  have 
been  made  remunerative.  Then,  near  a  village,  the  children  might 
have  had  some  sort  of  education.  There  would  he  a  place  of 
worship;  some  hints  of  civilization  would  bo  found.  Now  they 
were  twenty-five  miles  from  anywhere ;  several  miles  from  a  friend, 
even. 

They  knew  nothing  of  Canada.  They  paid  their  fare  from  Liver- 
pool to  Broadview.  Thoy  and  their  goods  were  dumped  down  on  the 
prairio  beside  the  track ;  they  wandered  out  to  where  they  are,  and 
</ie?"e  they -are.  For  three  years  mother  and  children  have  not  been 
three  miles  away,  and  during  that  time  have  seen,  exclusive  of  our- 
selves, six  strange  persons. 

Think  of  this,  ye  advocates  of  promiscuous  emigration  !  Think  what 
it  means,  when  you  say  of  those  unfortunates  who  don't  succeed  at 
home,  "  Oh  !  they  should  emigrate." 

There  is  no  need  for  all  this  misery,  though.  Why  do  not  all 
people  who  go  to  settle  in  a  new  country,  on  their  arrival  wait  a  bit 
and  look  around  them  before  they  rush  and  take  up  land,  perma- 
nently fixing  themselves  before  they  know  one  thing  about  the 
country  ? 

With  people  who  have  even  a  little  means,  this  is  an  easy  matter. 
Those  who  have  none  had  better,  a  thousand  times  better,  work  for 
someone  (work  of  some  kind — anything  must  be  done — can  usually 
be  got,  as  well  in  one  place  as  another,  easily  in  the  N.W.T.)  for  a 
few  months,  until  they  know  a  little  about  the  country. 
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Tlx'ic,  wlu'vo  in  winfor,  for  inoniliH.  ilioro  aro  hovciiI v  doj^rcoH  of 
fvoHt,  wlicn  ^rt'iioroiiH  food  iiixl  |>l«'ii( y  of  it  is  nccdod,  Mioho  |)oo|>h> 
ha«l  livrd  itiul  HulTfrt'd,  inid  aio  N<iII  living. 

Of  oonrH<»  \\w\  woro  nuiHl  unlitlcd  for  tlio  lifo;  l)Ul  ihcy  don't 
oomplain,  not  a  hit  of  it. 

Miiny,  lluMi^di,  <'onu>  honw  \\\  l«Hf,  and  grnniMo  fearfully  alnrnt  Hio 
oonntry.  No  wondor.  Ilcrc.  an  oInowIkmo,  thoro  aro  two  ways  of 
looking  at  i1. 
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OUAITKIt    XXVlf. 

IIARVKHT-TIMK    IN    M ANITollA. 

'I'oiii  mill  Miif^^ic  Rt'ltliiijr  down.  NoiglilHMiiH  luiil  their  WiiyH.— A  Tri|)  In  tlio 
hirliiiii  HoMorvo. — 'I'lio  (Jrnokdil  hnki'P.  I(IIi'IM'hb  nC  llm  "  tamo  "  Iiulintifi,- 
\VmHl<'iiit(r  alioiit  llm  IJcMorvc.  -  Vniii  Moiirch  in  klio  Kiiiri  for  (jfilotinl 
IMcDoiialtl'B.  'I'lio  tiu'Ait|M'lln.  hiiliiiMH  .IniiirtcyiiiK.  -I  il»>|»iiit,  iiIdiio  Tor  tho 
I'liiHl,. — [n  Mniiitotm. —  AImmiI  (Imliciv.  -Niirnitivo  of  a  Farrnor. — Twenty 
Ycihh  ill  Oaiiiiilii.-  'I'lio  lli'-^iilt  of  Nine  Yoiiih'  Work.  A  HurccsHfiil  Kitpo- 
riiMicc.  -Hniii(>  HhiliHlJcH.  MoIIkkIh  of  Work.  SccrclH  of  HiicccNf,  mid 
Kailiiro.  -  Mmiilolimi  WoodHiiiid  (Imiic  (iromidH.-  lin|trovnd  Ajipenrmien  of 
llio  Coiinlry.  VVimiipoj^  ii>riiiii.  ('mlO(•ill^;  iip  llm  Ked  lUvoi-.  Ht.orrii  mid 
nmkncHH.  A  mad  l''oiit.  -  (Jotliiig  a  "  Drink"  on  Huiiday.  —  Winnipeg  Mini. 
— Down  fiiiko  Hiiporior. 

I  8PRNT  much  of  iny  iiin«'  with  my  old  fri«'ii(l  MoikIowh,  hut  liardly  a 
day  ptiHHcd  wlu'ii  F  did  iu»t  rido  ovm-  to  thn  S*'ll)yH'.  They  w»'r»'  (initi! 
Hottlcd  down  now,  aI»|M•ll,^•in^  to  lil<(>  it.  Tho  lilowittH  wons  a  «rcat 
^aiii.  Tho  very  day  after  tlicir  arrival,  miui  and  wifo  won;  at  work, 
showing  th«'inHoiv(!8  to  \w  vory  capablf.  I  was  j<lad  that.  I  had  hfoii 
tho  moans  of  thoir  onj^agoniont. 

Tom  was  qiiito  aide  to  do  all  tho  hording/,  which  is  iiioroly  riding 
around,  watching  that  tho  oattlo  do  not  stray  t-oo  far  from  homo, 
and  bringing  thoin  in  morning  and  ovoning  to  ho  milk(!d.  Tho  rost 
of  his  timo  ho  was  working  tho  mowing  machino,  aiu]  holping  Blowitt 
to  got  hay.  Mr.  Solhy  lent  a  hand,  too;  hut  ho  and  Maud  U8e«l 
to  rido  ahout  tho  noighhourhood  a  groat  doal. 

Maggio,  with  Mrs.  Blowitt's  aid,  had  all  th«'  house-work  to  do,  as 
woll  as  tho  dairy  to  attond  to.  It  was  a  ploasuro  to  tak«!  a  moal 
thore.  The  people  ahout  who  mentioned  them  to  unj  spoke  of  them 
as  "cranks,"  too  "toney  "  for  those  parts,  and  prognosticated  an  early 
failure  to  their  grandcMu  . 

Maud  and  I  hud  frequent  confabulations.  She  was  longing  t*> 
get  home,  I  knew. 
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Mag^if  and  Charlie  did  uoi  ho  very  often  meet.  He  had  plenty  of 
work  on  hand.  Yet  sonietinieg  of  an  I'vonin^,'  he  would  ride  over  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  was  always  welcome. 

Lena  Lloyd  they  saw  frequently.  She  wan  the  one  person  in  the 
villaf,'e  to  whom  they  all  referred  for  help  and  information,  and  mons 
than  once,  when  I  was  about  there,  after  th<'  last  train  had  ^'one  west, 
she  would  jjjet  herself  driven  over  to  Deneholme  foi  an  hour.  I  had 
lold  the  Sell)ys  what  I  knew  al»out  her,  and  they  liked  her  more 
and  more. 

Meadows's  neighbours — and  anyone  within  ten  miles  was  that — I 
saw  sometimes.  They  talked  and  talked  and  talked,  all  about 
nothing — the  merest  gossip  and  twaddle  about  the  neighbours  and 
their  ways,  of  crops  and  cattle.  One  would  have  suj)posed  that  they 
woidd  have  been  glad  to  hear  about  my  journey  and  my  doings  west. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  When  I  began  to  orate,  as  I  sometimes  did,  to  give 
a  change^to  the  current  of  the  wishy-washy  talkee-talkee,  that  I  was 
intensely  tired  of,  they  sat  in  silence  ;  never  made  a  comment.  Only 
when  I  spoke  of  wages  for  labourers  in  the  Rockies  being  2.50  dols.  a 
day,  did  they  take  the  slightest  interest. 

It  had  been  planned  that  after  "  fixing  "  Tom  and  Maggie  at  Dene- 
holme,  Mr.  Selby,  Maud,  and  I,  should  resume  our  journey.  I  was 
getting  anxious  to  be  off.  I  had  my  own  people  in  the  east  to  visit. 
Then  it  came  out  that  my  two  promised  fellow-travellers  wished  to 
stay  longer  at  Deneholme.  They  would  like  to  see  the  harvest 
gathered.  Then  there  would  be  some  shooting ;  Mr.  Selby  would  like 
to  stay  for  some  of  that.  Indeed,  I  found  that  they  were  not  in- 
clined to  leave  there  for  some  time.  So  it  was  finally  arranged  that 
I  should  go  on  alone  ;  that  in  October,  at  the  latest,  they  should  join 
me  in  Montreal;  then  the  three  of  us  should  go  home  together. 
This  was  a  very  natural  arrangement. 

But  before  I  left  there  must  be  one  final  excursion.  We  had  not 
yet  been  to  the  Indian  Eeserve.  That  I  rmist  see,  everybody  said. 
So,  one  morning  early,  we  all  met,  our  rendezvous  being  a  mile  back 
from  the  village  on  the  Port  EUice  trail.  Everyone  went,  all  our 
party  of  friends ;  some  on  horses,  some  on  buckboards. 

It  was  a  glorious,  suuny  morning  when  we  started ;  but,  as  always, 
somewhere  round  our  most  extensive  circle  of  vision,  one  or  more 
thunderstorms  were  raging.  It  blew  hard,  of  course ;  that  it  always 
did. 

The  Crooked  Lakes  Reserve  begins  at  a  line  running  east  and  west 
some  distance  north  of  Broadview.  It  extends  in  that  direction  to 
the  banks  of  the  Qu'Appelle  River,  and  from  east  to  west  several 
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liiilcH.  It  iH  uim1<t  tli«>  rhari^t!  of  an  Indian  a|,'fnl,  Iii<>iit..Col(>iii-l  A. 
Mcl)iinald,  nf  whom  \v<'  had  heard  a  ^n-at  <1imI.  1Ii>  waH  H|iokcn 
nioHt  highly  of  hv  ('Vermont',  whit<'  and  n-d.  It  wan  our  imrpoHf  to 
rail  oil  him  that  day,  for  we  wrii  aNHurftl  he  would  wi'Icomn  uk  and 
hIiow  iih  much  of  iiitrrfst.  Am  it  tnrncil  out,  Ihon^'h,  w*-  unfor. 
tunatfly  did  not  HUcccud  in  tin<lin^'  him. 

On  thiu  Ki'Ht'rvo  an*  lu<-att>d  a  nuinl)«'r  of  IndiaiiH  of  variouH  trilx's, 
nnd»'r  Colonul  MfDonald'H  ^'iiardiaiiHliiji  VVIuit  |.ro;,'rfM8  thoy  arc 
making'  in  civili/in^'  thcHu  ivd-Hkins  it  is  not  rasv  to  say.  Thosi;  wh<^ 
know  thum  hi-nt,  and  who  arc  intcrcstcil  in  thcin,  speak  well  of  tin; 
result  ;  hut  wc  heard,  on  thu  otlu3r  hand,  that  it  was  iinpossiMc  to 
improve  them.  TIuh  im  dccidt'clly  douhted.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  tho  inhahilants  of  that  c;(»uiitry  rcj^'ard  the 
IndiahH  au  of  very  little  accuunt,  and  take  no  more  interest  in  them 
than  they  would  if  thev  were  the  denizens  of  another  planet.  They 
do  not  appear  to  \n\  the  Hlightest  annoyance  to  the  settlers  aliout,  and 
have  no  effect  on  them  wiiatever. 

Their  Jteserve  is,  of  coiu'se,  hankered  after  hy  the  surroumlin^'  in- 
habitants, because  it  is,  for  the  prairii's,  an  exccu.'din^dy  beautiful 
tract  of  country.  We  did  not  see  in  the  whole  North-West  anything' 
to  compare  with  it  for  picturesqucnesH.  A  lar^,'e  [lart  of  it  is  covered 
with  bluff,  varied  with  open  glades  of  prairie.  I  can  compare  it  very 
fairly  with  much  of  our  New  Forest  scenery;  but  in  the  Crooked 
Lakes  Reserve  there  are  nniny  charming  little  lakes  scattered  about. 

We  had  a  merry  drive  of  about  ten  miles  across  rolling'  prairie, 
entirely  unsettled  and  uncultivated.  The  trail  was  fairly  good  and 
plain.  About  fifty  yards  apart  ax'e  heaps  of  black  clods  siuTounding 
a  stake,  thus  marking  the  course.  From  time  to  time  we  passed 
buffalo  bones,  snow  white.  From  some  skulls  we  got  horns  in  fair 
pre8ei*vation. 

Then  we  got  amongst  the  bluffs  and  came  to  shiiglis — small  lakes, 
really.  On  their  banks  the  Indians  had  put  up  their  teepees — their 
homes.  Nothing  could  be  more  attractive  than  a  group  of  these 
habitations.  Since  the  extiuctiou  of  the  buffaloes  the  Indians  of  the 
plains  have  used  canvas  instead  of  buffalo-hides  to  cover  them.  The 
smoke  from  the  fire  inside  has  stained  the  canvas  from  white,  near 
the  ground,  to  yellow  and  then  through  all  shades  of  chocolate  to  the 
deepest  black  at  the  opening  on  top. 

Of  course,  these  people  lead  a  very  idle  life.  They  are  fed  by 
Government  when  on  the  Reserve,  and  they  cannot  leave  it  without  a 
special  permit.  They  seem  to  do  little  besides  catching  a  few  rabbits 
and  fish,  killing  a  little  game  when  they  want  it  and  can  find  it. 
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Some  of  them  pick  suscatoon  berries  to  trade  at  the  stores,  and  a  few 
make  bead- work  for  sale.  They  get  a  little  fur  in  the  season  ;  but 
we  understood  that  they  do  no  more  than  they  can  help. 

They  are  trying  to  teach  them  farming  and  gardening.  Several 
white  men  and  their  families  reside  on  the  Keserve  as  Indian 
instructors,  and  probably  amongst  the  children  and  the  younger  ones 
they  may  make  progress.  The  Sioux,  they  told  us,  are  taking  a  little 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

We  were  glad  to  see  numbers  of  children  round  the  lodges. 
Nothing  se-  aied  to  please  them  more  than  the  possession  of  a  puppy 
or  a  kitten.  They  were  delighted  to  show  them  to  us,  especially  the 
kittens.  The  people  generally  wore  blanket-coats  or  plain  blankets, 
all  of  the  brightest  colours.  When  we  were  there,  too,  we  were 
astonished  at  their  clean  appearance. 

We  had  hardly  got  amongst  them  when  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents  ;  the  thunder  and  lightning  were  most  "ivid ;  the  wind  blew 
a  hurricane.  We  asked  a  young  buck  the  way  to  Colonel  McDonald's. 
He  knew  the  name  well  enough,  and  pointed  out  the  trail.  We  gal- 
loped along  it,  all  wet  through  and  wretched.  A  mile  or  two  on,  we 
saw  a  log  house  and  hastened  to  it.  It  was  closed — no  one  at  home ; 
but  there  was  a  stable  near,  where  we  took  shelter. 

Then  the  rain  ceased,  the  sun  came  out  hot  and  brilliant;  an 
Indian  lad  appeared,-  from  the  ground  apparently.     We  asked — 

*•  Is  this  Colonel  McDonald's?  " 

"No,"  he  answered. 

"  Which  way  is  it  ?     How  far  is  it  ?  " 

He  rolled  himself  up  in  his  blanket,  head  and  all,  and  lay  on  the 
grass. 

"  Do  you  understand  English  ?     Can't  you  talk  ?  " 

He  presently  unrolled  himself,  stood  up,  and  said,  "  I  can  speak 
English  all  right." 

"  Then  tell  us  where  we  can  find  the  Colonel." 

"  It 's  seven  miles,  over  there."  Then  he  rolled  himself  up,  and 
laid  down  again. 

Now  we  knew  very  well  that  it  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Qu'Appelle  the  Colonel  lived;  but  we  could  get  no  other  direction 
out  of  this  lad.  He  said  he  went  to  school,  could  read  and  write  ; 
he  spoke  as  good  English  as  we  did.  We  bothered  with  him  a 
long  time,  but  got  no  satisfaction,  and  left  him  at  last  rolling 
a  out  in  his  blanket.  I  called  liim  an  impudent  young  rascal ; 
tilt  Meadows  advised  us  to  let  him  alone,  or  we  might  have  bother. 

In  the  direction  this  cub  had  indicated  we  travelled  on.     We  were 
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soon  dry  again  in  the  hot  sun.  We  jiassed  sovoral  groups  of 
teepees,  and  questioned  many  Indians,  who  were  most  polite,  but 
would  or  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English  to  iis.  They  all  pointed 
in  diiferent  directions.  Then  the  storm  came  on  again  with  rain  in 
a  deluge,  and  we  had  no  shelter. 

It  was  past  noon  now.  Some  of  us  were  for  going  back ;  others 
urged  a  longer  search,  for  it  would  be  fine  again  direcdy.  The  girls 
declared  they  could  stand  it  if  we  could,  and  we  went  on  for  another 
hour  in  various  directions,  according  to  the  way  one  and  another 
Indian  pointed,  till  at  last  we  came  to  an  entire  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  I'.udscape;  we  came,  indeed,  to  the  edge  of  a  deep  valley. 

Meadows  said,  "  That  is  the  Qu'Appelle." 

It  was  a  mile-wide  deep  cutting  in  the  prairie ;  the  side  we  were  on, 
that  facing  north,  was  generally  closely  covered  with  timber,  poplar 
principally,  with  a  little  birch,  but  no  large  trees.  The  opposite  bank 
was  steep  and  bare,  grooved  into  very  strange  and  uniform  conical 
shapes  by  the  action  of  water.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  was  flat; 
through  it  wound  a  narrow  stream  but  a  lew  feet  wide.  To  our  right 
was  a  lake — Round  Lake — out  of  which  this  little  stream  flowed. 
Far  as  one  could  see  to  the  left  was  another  lake  ;  this  was  the  first 
of  the  Crooked  Lakes,  from  which  the  Reserve  takes  its  name. 

Near  here  we  were  passed  I)y  a  small  band  of  Indians  who  were 
evidently  about  to  take  up  their  quarters  on  a  knoll,  where  already 
some  teepees  were  erected.  It  was  funny  to  notice  the  style  which 
the  "  big  Injun,"  the  "boss"  of  the  party,  put  on  as  he  passed  us 
on  his  "cayoose"  or  "  shaggapanni."  It  seems  these  people  sell  all 
their  good-looking  ponies,  keeping  only  the  queer-coloured,  pie-bald, 
or  badly-formed  animals  ;  the  I'esult,  therefore,  is  that  with  their 
queer  horses,  gaudy  blankets  and  gay  feathers,  paint  and  brass  deco- 
rations, they  look  very  much  like  a  travelling  circus,  and  it  is  difiicult 
to  refrain  from  clapping  hands  and  cheering  the  show.  It  is  very  hard 
to  I'ealizethat  it  is  anything  but  a  joke..  Everyone  but  the  grown  men, 
the  bticks  or  braves,  carries  something  ;  some  of  the  older  squaws  are 
very  heavily  laden ;  babies  just  able  to  walk  must  help ;  and  even  the 
dogs  must  have  their  loads.  When  no  wheeled  vehicle  is  possessed 
by  them,  some  of  the  lodge-poles  are  crossed  and  lashed  over  a 
cayoose's  back,  with  the  ends  trailing  on  the  ground.  These  are 
loaded  with  the  teepee  cover,  with  other  lodge-poles  and  goods  and 
chattels,  and  so  dragged  along.  This  is  called  a  "  travois,"  from  the 
French,  of  course. 

There  were  some  fenced  fields  and  a  few  rough  houses  on  the  flat  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley.     We  were  glad  to  have  seen  it, 
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for  it  is  hoard  of  all  over  the  countrv,anil  montioiied  in  all  the  j^uide- 
books  and  pamphlets  on  the  Canadian  Nor'- West  as  an  exceptionally 
desirable  part  to  settle  in.  Well,  we  eoiild  not  but  admit,  that  thou},'h 
very  peculiar,  it  was  a  pretty-looking  place ;  but  closed  in  as  it  is  by 
hi^'h  banks,  almost  cliffs,  we  concluded  that  it  would  be  even  more 
lonely  there  than  in  the  Weed  Hills,  where  the  Joneses  live,  and  none 
of  us  seemed  to  desire  to  stop  there.  We  ate  the  provisions  we  had 
brought  with  us.  We  made  some  tea,  and  had  a  most  delightful  drive 
back.  It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  and  evening.  We  saw  many  Indiana 
about,  watched  their  ways,  and  then  left  the  Reserve  after  spending 
a  most  enjoyable  day,  in  spite  of  our  two  drenchiugs. 

The  time  came  at  last  for  my  departure.  I  mast  confess  I  felt  a 
little  sorrowful  at  starting  off  alone.  It  would  not  be  long  before  I 
met  old  friends,  and  yet  the  Selbys  and  I  had  been  so  long  together, 
had  seen  so  many  adventures,  such  curious  things  in  comiiany,  that  it 
seemed  unnatural  to  leave  them  behind  me.  Meadows,  too,  I  had  to 
part  with  for  a  long  time.  I  did  not — do  not — like  the  N.W.T. ;  it 
would  never  suit  me  as  a  place  of  residence,  and  yet  it  was  with  real 
grief  1  left  it. 

It  was  6.30  in  the  morning  when  I  started.  Though  so  early,  all 
mv  friends  were  there  to  give  me  a  parting  cheer. 

Then  on,  on  to  the  East,  over  the  rolling,  bluff-dotted  prairie,  till 
about  twelve.  The  car  was  full  of  passengers ;  nearly  all  were 
clergy.  There  was  a  bishop  or  two  amongst  them.  I  had  been  so 
Ion*',  it  seemed,  away  from  civilization,  that  so  mmy  black  coats  and 
white  ties  wei'e  quite  overpowering.  However,  I  sat  at  breakfast  with 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Qu'Appelle,  and  I  don't  think  I  was  rude  to  him. 

About  noon  the  landscape  was  varied ;  here  and  there,  beside  the 
ordinary  poplar  bluffs,  there  were  scattered  spruce  pines.  They 
looked  quite  remarkable. 

We  were  noAv  in  Manitoba.  At  12.30  we  stopped  at  Carbery,  and 
I  left  the  cars,  for  I  had  ]n'omised  to  stay  there  a  couple  of  days  and 
see  the  country.  Carbery  is  situated  on  what  they  call  the  Beauti- 
ful Plains.  It  is  a  village  of  three  hundred  inhabitants  ;  it  was  but 
three  years  old,  yet  it  had  stores,  hotels,'  mills,  elevators,  churches, 
billiard-halls,  and,  as  usual,  thinks  itself  the  centre  of  the  world.  It 
is  one  hundred  and  six  miles  west  of  Winnipeg. 

It  is  as  flat  there  as  a  tennis-court. 

I  was  certainly  much  impressed  with  what  I  saw  there.  I  had  no 
.idea  Manitoba  was  so  pleasant.  Of  course,  I  heard  about  forty  times 
during  the  two  days  of  my  stay  that  it  is  "  the  best  wheat-growing 
country  in  the  world,  sir." 
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Most  of  the  land  is  taken  up  and  sottlcd  close  to  Carbery,  but 
very  good  land  can  be  bought  not  far  awiiy,  at  very  low  prices,  too. 
The  first  day  I  drove  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  track  into  the  '-  .irt 
of  the  farming  country.  They  have  surveyed  roads;  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  these  were  green  turf,  very  nice  to  drive  on.  The  cultivated 
land  was  fenced  in  almost  universally  with  that  barbarous,  but  cheap, 
barbed-wire  fencing.  The  houses  are  all  wood — lumber  houses,  they 
call  them — some  were  mere  shacks ;  others  were  better,  showing  some 
signs  of  comfort  and  taste,  but  I  saw  no  house  that  could  really  be 
called  a  good  one.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  about  there,  though. 
It  is  most  absurd  how  one  has  to  keep  on  praising  everything  in  that 
great  country. 

Many  of  the  dwelliuijs  had  young  trees  growing  well  around  them, 
which  will  thrive  if  they  get  a  chance. 

The  farmsteads  were  a  long  way  apart,  seldom  less  than  a  mile ; 
which  was  considered  quite  near  enough  for  comfort.  I  did  hear  of  a 
man  who  had  lived  so  long  out  on  that  prairie  alone,  that  when 
another  came  to  settle  five  miles  from  him,  he  lelt  the  country,  saying 
it  was  getting  too  crowded  ! 

My  conductor  took  me  to  call  upon  one  of  the  most  thriving  men 
in  the  neighbourhood,  Avho  ver^  kindly  told  me  about  that  part, 
and  his  doings  there.  Hope  was  his  name,  an  elderly  Scotchman, 
who  had  been  in  Canada  about  twenty  years.  He  had  been  a 
farmer  in  the  old  country.  Last  year  he  and  his  wifti  went  home 
for  a  visit.  He  declared  they  could  not  live  there  now ;  it  was  too 
crowded.  He  was  a  very  intelligent  man  ;  his  late  visit  to  Britain 
had  enabled  him  to  compare  matters  again,  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  years. 

He  told  me  the  following.  I  wrote  nis  Avords  down  and  read  them 
to  him,  and  he  corrected  me. 

"  I  came  to  this  place,"  said  he,  "on  May  19th,  1878.  I  came 
through  from  near  Gait,  Ontario,  where  I  had  been  for  ten  years  on  a 
rented  farm.  I  drove  through  with  my  wife,  two  sous,  and  a 
daughter,  with  two  yoke  of  oxen,  two  waggons,  tents  for  the  journey, 
provisions  and  tools,  and  precious  little  money.  We  lived  in  a  tent 
all  summer;  by  winter  we  had  built  that  shanty  there" — he  pointed 
it  out  to  me.  It  was  a  square  log  affair,  about  eighteen  by  twelve 
feet,  plastered  between  the  logs  with  clay,  roofed  with  turf ;  there 
was  then  a  fine  crop  of  flowers  growing  on  it.  "  We  lived  in  that,  all 
of  us,  for  eight  years.  Last  year  we  built  our  present  house,  '  Maple 
Orove,'  we  call  it.  I  planted  the  seeds  of  the  trees  you  see  around 
seven  years  ago ;  they  are  ash-leaved  maples,  spruce  pines,  and  some 
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other  firs.     They  will  all  do  well  here ;  it  was  the  continual  fires 
lyhich  destroyed  them.     Now  we  can  protect  them,  they  will  do. 

"I  grow  every  kind  of  small  fruit,  everything  but  apples  and 
pears  and  plums,  and  will  find  some  sorts  of  them  which  will  do  here 
yet.  They  all  grow  as  well  here  as  they  do  in  Ontario  or  in  England. 
I  can  grow  every  kind  of  vegetable,  even  cucumbers,  melons  and 
tomatoes— out  of  doors,  mind  you."     I  suw  them   all   around  the 

house ;  they  were  magnificent.      Then 
he   went  on,   "  I   grow   Timothy 
and  clover  for  hay.     There  is 
plenty   of   wild,  of    course, 
but  it  takes  so  long  to  go 
after  it,  I  think  it  pays 
better     to     grow    it 
where  land  is  so  plen- 
tiful.  I  have  now 


three  hundred 
and  twenty 
acres  of  as 
fine  land  as 
any  in  the 
world,  all  un- 
der cultiva- 
tion, and  I 
have  one  bun- 
dred  and  sixty 
acres  more 
within  a  mile. 
My  two  sons 
have  each  his 
one  hundred 
and         sixty 

acres  within  a  mile,  and  my  daughter  is  married  to  a  man  who 
has  the  same  quantity  close  to.  All  is  paid  for ;  we  all  have  our 
deeds." 

•'  You  have  done  well  then,  Mr.  Hope,"  I  remarked. 
**  Yes,  I  think  I  have  done  fairly  well  in  nine  years.  It  is  all  our 
own,  we  have  neither  rent  nor  taxes  to  pay;  we  have  money  saved 
besides.  You  see,  I  understand  farm- work ;  my  boys  do,  too.  The 
country  is  good  enough,  but  there  are  numbers-  of  people  come  here 
who  know  little  or  nothing ;  of  course,  they  generally  make  a  failure 
of  it. 
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"  There  are  not  half  the  drawbacks  in  this  country  that  there  are 
in  others.  I  know  Ontario,  Scotland,  and  England,  too.  I  would  not 
tike  the  place  I  reuieu  in  Ontario  as  a  gift  to  live  on,  nor  wo\ild  I 
give  this  farm  for  half-a-dozen  of  it.  There  is  no  trouble  for  one 
■who  understands  how  to  farm  here.  One  nian  and  a  ti'am  can  do 
twice  as  much  here  as  in  Ontario,  and  three  tiv-ies  as  much  as  in 
England. 

"I  reckon  it  costs  me  10  dols.  (.£2)  an  acre  to  farm  here,  includ- 
iug  all  labour.  A  better  climate,  after  a  life's  experience,  I  do  not 
know." 

"  How  about  the  cold  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  it  is  cold,  40°  or  50°  below  zero  for  months.  We 
get  the  ground  open  for  the  plough  about  the  end  of  April,  and  we 
get  the  frost  again  in  September,  but  things  grow  here,  you  know. 
There  is  no  damp,  and  rarely  more  than  one  or  two  days  missed  in 
winter  from  hard  weather." 

•'  Is  there  plenty  of  work  for  labourers?  " 

"  Aye,  is  there,  plenty  of  that.  Now,  for  this  harvest  there  is  em- 
ployment for  any  number  of  men — who  understand  work,  mind  ■  u, 
for  two  months  at  35  dols.  (£7)  per  month  and  board.  A  good  man 
kn'wing  his  business  can  hire  himself,  by  the  year,  at  from  20  dols. 
(<£4)  to  30  dols.  (£6)  per  month  and  his  board.  No  matter  what  time 
he  arrives,  he  can  always  get  work." 

That  is  what  Mr.  Hope  told  me.  He  has  been  a  successful  man, 
but  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  anyone  properly  qualified  should 
not  do  the  same  even  now. 

It  had  only  taken  him  nine  years  to  do  all  this.  He  got  the  land 
for  nothing,  certainly.  That  cannot  be  done,  right  there,  now,  but 
not  very  far  back  it  can  still  be  had.  A  man  must  merely  become  a 
bona  fide  settler,  he  must  live  and  work  on  his  land  for  three  years, 
then  he  gets  his  deeds. 

I  found  the  testimony  all  one  way  in  Manitoba,  in  favour  of  the 
country  and  the  climate.  I  saw  fields  of  wheat  of  immense  size  in 
splendid  condition.  I  drove  round  one  of  three  hundred  acres  ;  it 
was  perfect  as  a  sight,  not  a  weed  visible,  not  a  straw  out  of  place. 
Since  I  left  I  heard  from  one  of  the  principal  men  there.  He  tells 
me  that  the  average  crop  over  the  whole  province  was  thirty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  three-hundred-acre  field  I  have  just  mentioned 
threshed  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  bushels.  Some  extra  good 
fields  in  that  neighbourhood  had  as  high  as  fifty-seven  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Mr.  Perley,  who  wrote  this  to  me,  says,  "  So,  you  see,  Manitoba 
has  beaten  the  world's  record  in  wheat.     Oats  and  potatoes  are  also  a 
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Yorj  large  crop;    altof^otlier,  tlio  past  season  (1887)   has  been  tho 
most  prosperous  over  seiu  here  or  in  any  other  conntry." 

They  always  speak  and  write  that  way  tliere.     His  facfx  T  can  rely 
on  ;  his  comments  I  am  not  able  to  fjive  an  opinion  about. 

They  avera^'ed  65  cents  (2s.  7Jtl.)  a  bushel  for  wheat;  they  assert 
that  50  cents  will  pay  them. 

Very  difl'erent  implements  are  used  thert?  for  farm-work  ;  they  are 
all  much  lighter  and  cheaper  than  in  Britain.  They  use  machinery 
wherevor  it  is  possible  to  do  so  ;  self-binders  always.  They  thresh 
on  the  field  ;  no  barns  are  needed.  The  straw  is  practically  worthless, 
"  Sulky"  ploughs  are  in  common  use.  The  man  rides  on  it,  guiding  it 
with  a  lever.  They  appear  to  work  perfectly,  with  very  much  less 
labour  to  the  mav,  at  anv  rate. 

Everything  is  adapted  to  make  work  easy  and  quick.  The  horses 
used  in  Manitoba,  and  all  through  Canada,  are  not  half  so  heavy  as 
ours;  they  seemed  to  do  very  much  more  work  with  them,  though.* 

Horses  and  men  have  to  work  there  far  harder  than  in  England; 
but  both  seem  to  thrive  on  it. 

Carbery  and  round  it  is  merely  a  typical  Manitoban  village  and 
locality — north  and  south  of  the  track  the  same  prosperity  prevails 
wherever  there  has  been  settlement.  I  could  relate  hundreds  of 
instances  of  successful  settlers,  some  who  have  gone  there  with 
money,  some  withoiit.  One  man  from  Kent  went  out  in  1881  with 
^£200  and  two  sons,  and  in  1887  he  had  960  acres,  he  had  8,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  he  had  2,700  dollars  worth  of  cattle,  and  his  real 
estate  was  worth  8,000  dollai's. 

Another  man  from  Ireland  arrived  in  1882  without  a  cent ;  now  ho 
owns  320  acres,  has  two  teams  of  horses,  eight  cows,  a  wife  and  two 
children,  and  9,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

These  are  the  sort  of  instances  I  heard  of  time  and  again.  Why 
repeat  them?  They  can  be  seen  in  print  in  any  of  the  Government 
and  Eailway  pamphlets. 

They  are  nearly  all  true,  these  accounts,  but,  naturally,  there  may  be 
another  set  of  incidents  given  quite  opjiosito  to  them.  I  met  many 
in  other  parts  of  Canada  who  had  left  Manitoba  and  the  N.W.T.  ia 
disgust.     Why  ? 

The  climate,  they  said,  %vas  unbearable,  weather  most  terrible,, 
summer  heats,  mosquitoes,  awful  cold  of  winter,  no  end  of  horrors  ; 


*  This  subject  has  been  elaborately  treated  of  in  a  recent  book,  T/ie  Horse, 
Hoiv  to  Breed  and  Rear  Him,  by  William  Day,  London  (Bentley)  1888  :  a 
work  of  authoritative  and  standard  value. — Elitok. 
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last  year  there  was  no  crop  at  all,  owinj,'  to  tlie  dry  weather;   tlie  year 
before,  early  fronts  ruined  thoin ;  and  ho  on,  and  ho  on. 

The  explanation  is  ninipU',  I  think.  They  were  not  fitted  for  tho 
country;  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  put  up  with  the  iniinenHe- 
hardships  of.  at  any  rate,  the  firHt  yearH  of  a  Hcttlor'a  life— the  hard 
work,  hard  » liniate,  the  loneliueHs,  rou^^hness  of  it  ;  or  else  they  did 
not  vniderstatid  tlio  husiness. 

The  conclusion  I  came  to  may  i»e  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words. 
It  is  a  ^'ood  enough  country  for  those  to^'o  to  who  have  a  little  money, 
and  understand  farm-work;  it  is  a  terril»le  country  for  people  to  go 
to  who  have  no  money,  and  do  imf  know  what  rc(t1  hard  work  is. 

It  cannot  he  that  all  the  succeHsfnl  men  there  were  deceiving  me. 
They  all  w*nit  there  a  very  few  years  ago ;  Mr.  Hope  was  one  of  the 
very  first  settlers. 

The  labouring  man  has  a  grand  field  1  efore  him  there.  But  he 
must  reckon  o)i  working;  he  must  do  a  very  good  day's  work  for  a 
very  good  day's  puy.  He  will  never  do  in  Canada  if  he  carries  out 
the  old  Biitiah  workman's  notion  of  doing  as  little  as  he  i)0sHibly  can 
for  his  pay. 

The  second  day  of  my  stay  at  Carhery,  Mr.  Perley  drove  me  some 
miles  south  of  the  track  to  the  Sandhills,  they  call  them  ;  poor  land, 
but  a  very  valuable  district  to  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  for  they 
are  covered  witii  spruce-pines,  and  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
poplar  and  larch,  called  in  Canada  "  tamarack."  It  is  a  very  charm- 
ing country.  Amongst  the  hills  are  very  pretty  lakes,  siu-rounded 
with  rushes,  and  covered  with  lilies.  Here  cdl  the  settlers  go  for 
fuel  and  fencing.  They  have  to  pay  to  the  Government  one  cent 
"  stumpage  "  for  evei'y  tree  cut  down. 

Game  is  very  plentiful  in  this  forest — elk,  deer,  grouse,  wolves,, 
foxes,  bears,  minks,  and  many  fur-bearing  beasts ;  ducks  and  geese 
in  millions,  in  the  season.  We  saw  only  elk  that  day,  but  traces  in- 
numerable of  all  the  rest.  Flowers  were  evervwhere.  The  whole 
scene  was  a  surprise  to  me,  so  unlike  all  I  had  pictured,  all  I  had 
ever  heard  of  Manitoba. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  on  to  Winnipeg.  I  passed  once  more  across 
the  scenes  I  had  travelled  through  in  spring.  Now  the  harvest  was 
ready  for  cutting.  There  was  a  brightness  and  go  about  the  country 
which  was  eminently  pleasing.  If  it  could  be  always  so  in  Manitoba,, 
it  would  be  a  delightful  land  to  sojourn  in.  At  Brandon  there  was 
a  fete  of  some  kind  going  on.  Flags  and  colours  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  place. 

At  Portage  la  Prairie  there  was  a  big  circus  in  full  swing  as  we,- 
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stopped  a  tVw  iniiiutcH  at  the  Ntatinn.  <}aily.tlri<NmMl  ladifH  woro 
niitncrouH.  Horet's  atxl  I>ii^'|^m<-h,  liticUMiaidH,  and  liiiiibcr-wii^'i^'oiiH 
were  driving'  aliout  iiicrrily,  tillrd  with  i^.iy  and  prt»H|>t>rou8-lo(>kin)^ 
people.  fi)  Hpite  of  t L<>  dead  li'Vi'l  of  tlie  liiid,  it.  looked  lioiiie-like 
—  as  if  oiu'  eoultl  livt(  there  in  coml'ort. 

Winnipeg,'  was  improved,  too.  Whiit  few  trees  there  iire  ahoijt 
the  rivers  were  full  of  leaf.  Vines  and  creepers  were  ^'rowiii^,'  in  tho 
gardens  ah)n^  some  of  thestrt^'ts.  Tiio  iiaual  l»re«>ze  was  blowing', 
and  the  dust  was  fri^ditful. 

I  had  not  lonj,'  t(»  stay  there— oidy  three  days.  I  did  all  tlio 
visiting  I  could  in  that  tiin(<,  he  irin^  and  seeing  much  that  was 
interesting' and  anuiHing,  but  not  worth  relating. 

I  went  up  the  "Ked,"  i.e.  the  Hed  River,  to  St.  John's,  to  supper 
with  some  friends.  It  was  8  p.m.  when  we  started,  I,  and  two  young 
English  friends  of  mine,  in  a  canoe  tit  to  carry  one  (»nly.  The 
eanoe  leaked;  it  had  to  lie  tnrne(l  u|t,  ami  the  nail-holes  plugged 
with  wooden  matches.  Just  as  wo  were  prepared  to  st.irt,  a  tliunder 
storm  appeared  overhead,  threatening  every  moment  to  hurst  upon 
us.  We  discussed  the  situation.  I  would  have  preferred  to  ahindon 
the  trip — to  walk  or  to  drive;  l)ut  my  two  friends  were  anxious  I 
should  have  one  canoe  voyage  on  tho  Ked,  so  that  I  could  tell  their 
folks  at  home  how  it  was  done. 

They  thought  the  storm  would  miss  us,  so  we  started.  I  had  to 
lie  at  length  along  the  Itottom  of  the  canoe.  One  friend  steered 
with  a  jiaddlo,  the  other  sat  in  tho  how  to  manage  the  sail,  for  we 
were  going  to  sail  ui).  So  short  were  we  of  room,  that  I  could  not 
wear  a  hat,  the  foot  of  the  sail  came  so  low  d^^vn.  lint  it  was  a  hot 
night.     I  rather  likel  it.     Soon  it  got  dark — «,  .ik  as  pitch. 

"Do  you  s«'e  tint  bridge  yet,  Bob?  " 

"I  think  so.  Keej)  her  as  she  is.  Now  1  see  it.  Lookout!  Was 
that  a  snag  ?  " 

"  All  right,  s)  far.  Now,  then,  lo(»k  o\it  for  the  red  house  on  the 
bank,  there  n  the  right.  Look  oiit,  look  out !  The  wind  is  gusty; 
Ite  ready  to  let  that  sail  down.  I'm  afraid  the  storm  will  break 
yet." 

All  this  time  tlit  frail  canoe  was  rushing  through  the  water  at 
railroad  s2X'ed  into  tlu^  inky  blackness,  and  I  was  lying  on  my  back 
Avith  my  eye  fixed  on  ouo  star,  measuring  by  it  tho  motion  of  the 
storm,  which  seemed  to  be  passing  across  otn*  course  now,  and  would 
not  catch  tis.  But  it  was  dark  and  windy,  and  those  boys  had  no 
idea  of  slacking  up. 

"  My,  if  we  should  strike  a  snag  now  !  "  I  heard  one  shout  to  the 
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"  Guess  we  'd  have  to  swim  for  it,  eh  ?     Well,  well ;  no  one 
would  do  such  a  mad  thing  as  this." 


other, 
but  a 

Which  was  highly  consoling  to  this  individual,  who  could  not 
swim,  had  his  only  clothes  witb  him  on  his  back ;  everything  else 
checked  on  to  Port  Arthur. 

In  the  end,  however,  after  an  hour  or  more  of  dodging  about  in 
the  dark,  they  ran  the  canoe  ashore  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  below 
St.  John's  College,  and  we  landed  dry,  picked  up  the  canoe,  and 
carried  it  bodily  up  to  the  college,  where  it  was  deposited  in  the 
hall  till  further  orders,  and  we  all  went  in  to  supper  to  Canon 
M 's. 

They  wanted  me  to  go  back  to  my  hotel  again  about  twelve  that 
night  in  the  same  canoe,  but  I  declined  with  thanks. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  I  had  a  terrible  cold,  and  went  about  in 
misery.  Towards  night,  I  remarked  to  a  man,  "  If  I  was  in  a  civi- 
lized land  I  could  get  some  whiskey  hot,  which  would  do  me  good ; 
but  here,  where  your  liquor-law  forbids  its  sale  on  Sunday,  I  must 
suffer." 

"Come  with  me  and  see,"  he  said.  So  we  went  down  a  back  street 
and  up  a  narrow  alley,  into  a  place  where  there  was  a  bar-room,  in 
full  swing,  crowded  with  people  drinking. 

At  the  bar  I  said,  "I'll  take  whiskey  hot."  The  gay  bar-tender 
put  on  a  serious  look,  "  Sir,  don't  you  know  that  it  is  Sunday  ?  We 
can't  sell  drinks,  except  to  people  who  take  their  food  here.  This  is 
a  restaurant !  " 

My  companion  winked  to  me,  and  we  went  to  the  dining-room  and 
munched  a  biscuit,  then  ordering  and  being  served  with  what 
intoxicants  we  pleased. 

It  is  thus  they  circumvent  the  law  in  Winnipeg. 

That  night  it  rained  "a  few,"  as  a  native  remarked  to  me.  In 
the  morning  my  cold  was  gone ;  but  the  streets  and  roads  of  the 
city  were  urrible.  Putty,  glue,  soap,  anything  you  like  to  mention 
that  is  sticky  and  disagreeable  and  black  enough,  will  describe  Win- 
nipeg mud. 

I  left  that  evening  on  my  way  to  Port  Ai'thur.  It  was  cold,  wet, 
wi'etched ;  as  grey  as  a  winter's  day  in  England.  It  is  a  wretchedly 
unpleasant  climate — that  is  my  opinion — quite  as  changeable  as 
England,  and  with  far  greater  extremes  of  temperature. 

But,  as  usual,  the  sleeping-car  was  comfortable,  and  there  were 
some  very  pleasant  people  in  it.  The  dinner  served  was  excellent,  so 
was  the  bed,  and  so  was  the  breakfast.  Then,  about  noon  next  day, 
we  got  to  Fort  William,  where  they  kept  us  for  an  hour. 
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Port  Arthur  was  reached  hy  1  p.m.  Hero  I  took  the  lake  steamer 
Athabasca  for  Owen  Sound  and  Toronto. 

We  had  two  hours  in  Port  Arthur.  It  is  a  new,  scattered  place ; 
some  fair  stores,  but  terrible  roads.  Its  position  is  its  great  charm. 
The  views  across  the  bay  to  Thunder  Cape  and  along  the  shore  are 
very  pleasant.  Inland,  too,  the  country  is  broken  up  with  hills, 
rocky  points,  and  forest.  It  is  a  change,  and  a  great  improvement 
in  appearance  to  the  prairies. 

The  Athabasca  is  a  propeller.  From  outside  she  has  all  the 
appearance  oi  a  sea-going  ship,  being  painted  black,  and  red  below 
the  water-line ;  so  different  from  the  usual  white  and  gay  colours  of 
the  lake  steamers.  Her  saloon  runs  nearly  her  entire  length,  very 
well  furnished  and  carpeted,  indeed.  State  rooms  all  in  beautiful 
order.     The  electric  light  is  used  on  board. 

We  left  in  this  vessel  about  five,  and  at  once  began  our  voyage 
down  Lake  Superior. 
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TORONTO,    HAMILTON,    AND    LAKE    MUSKOKA. 

On  board  the  AtJiahnsca. — Michigan. — Into  Luko  }[im>n. — Owen  Sound.— J3y 
Train  to  Toronto. —The  usual  Food  Difficulty  at  the  Station  Restaurant. — 
Beaten! — Lome  Park.— A  hyper-moral  teetotal  Suhurl).— "  The  Queen  City 
of  the  West." — Description  of  Hamilton.— Its  Buildin<,'9  and  Instituti(ms. — 
The  Beach  and  Dundas. — Nin-rara  re-visited. — Old  Identities. — Back  to 
Toronto. — Description  of  tlio  City.— Social  Aspects.— Style  and  Fashions.— 
Canadians  much  more  "  toney  "  than  En-,'lish  People— The  Servant  Ques- 
tion.—Letters  from  Broadview. —Muskoka,  "  the  Picturcstpio  Plavf-round  of 
Canada." — Description  of  the  Lake  and  Neifrhbourliood.— Tlio  Island  Sum- 
mer Residences. — Painted  Advertisements  on  the  Rocks.— Lake  Rosseau. — 
Shadow  Rivcr.-Fish  and  Game.— I  hear  that  Seafood  is  C()min<>'  out.— What 
a  Mistake  !— Of  course,  Miss  Maud  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  ! 

After  what  j  had  seen  of  the  mountains  and  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
Thunder  Cape  looked  very  tame  and  paltry,  still  it  must  be  admitted 
to  be  a  very  fine  headland  for  Canadian  lake  scenery,  and  the  islands 
lying  off  it.  Pie  Island  and  Isle  Royale,  are  interesting. 

We  could  not  have  had  a  finer  evening  than  we  had  Avhen  passing 
out.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  water,  unruffled  by  the  slightest  breeze, 
was  most  beautiful  in  colour.  It  was  cold  thousjh,  and  I  was  verv 
glad,  after  an  excellent  supper  well  served  in  all  but  its  temperature, 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  the  luxurious  saloon,  where  we 
had  plenty  of  music  and  singing,  as  we  had  with  us  a  number  of 
exceedingly  nice  Canadian  people,  than  whom,  when  they  are  of  that 
description,  none  can  be  better. 

Occasional  visits  to  the  deck  revealed  only  that  we  were  as  if  at 
sea — no  land  in  sight.  There  are  often  great  storms  and  heavy 
seas  on  Lake  Superior,  but  that  night  it  was  as  calm  as  the  pro- 
verbial mill-pond. 
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In  the  morning — wliat  a  change  !  A  thorough  Scotch  mist,  with 
a  drizzling  rain.     Nothing  to  be  seen  or  enjoyed  outside. 

Towards  noon,  however,  we  met  and  passed  many  vessels  being  towed 
by  large  giudily-painted  propellers,  each  heavily  laden,  of  ten  with 
two  or  three,  and  sometimes  four,  sailing  vessels  in  a  string  behind 
them.  Schooners,  two  or  three-masted,  all  fore-and-aft  riggod,  gene- 
rally painted  bright  green  or  blue  or  some  brilliant  colour,  never 
black.  They  were  coming  from  or  going  to,  the  only  passage  between 
the  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  the  Sault  St.  Marie. 

Then,  as  we  gradually  drew  near  "  the  Sault,"  land  was  visible  on 
either  side  ;  low,  not  very  pretty.  After  lunch  we  got  to  the  mouth 
of  the  canal,  and  "vere  tied  to  a  wharf  on  the  Michigan,  United  States 
side. 

It  was  still  ;.  niserablo  day.  Some  few  went  ashore,  but  there 
seemed  nothing  be  gained  by  it  but  a  wetting.  Why  we  remained 
there  so  long  was  unaccountable  to  us  passengers ;  there  was  little 
cargo  or  people  to  land  or  to  embark.  The  captain,  mate,  and 
steward,  dressed  most  gorgeously  in  gold  lace — I  don't  know  which, 
was  the  most  resplendent — went  on  land,  probably  to  exhibit  their 
grandeur  to  the  worshipping  Yankees,  who  stood  around  under  any 
possible  shelter,  to  see  the  show. 

There  was  nothing  very  fascinating  in  this  town.  Attempts  at 
decorative  gardening  were  a  woeful  exhibition  of  want  of  taste  and 
shortness  of  means.  But  it  was  a  miserable  day,  and  all  looked 
wretched. 

Near  us  ran  furiously  the  Sault  (Jump)  ;  simply  a  broad  stream 
of  rapid  water,  broken  by  rocks,  logs,  and  obstructions  into  small 
cataracts,  as  it  made  its  descent  from  one  lake  to  the  other.  It  is  here 
that  the  C.P.R.  has  opened  a  Ime  connecting  the  Algonia  branch 
with  the  United  States  railways,  the  junction  being  at  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

After  hours  of  idleness,  we  were  moved  into  the  lock,  and  quickly 
lowered  in  it — eighteen  feet — from  Lake  Superior,  in  fact,  into  Lake 
Huron.  Here  another  delay  took  place,  but  finally  we  got  off  and 
quickly  passed,  on  our  left,  the  Canadian  town  of  Sault  Sainte  Marie, 
which  seemed,  in  the  distance,  to  be  more  picturesque  than  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  which  we  had  just  left,  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Then  we  wont  for  miles  along  St.  Mary's  or  Garden  River,  with 
low  pretty  banks,  well  settled.  Our  course  was  indicated  by  a 
succession  of  white  discs  and  lozenge-shaped  beacons  placed  on 
shore,  and  in  the  water  by  red-topped  poles,  anchored  so  as  to  float 
upright. 
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Towards  dusk  we  passed  dose  to  Little  Manatoulin  Islunfl,  on  our 
left.  Here  were  numerous  Indians,  paddling  and  sa'liug  thoir  birch- 
bark  canoes.  Their  wigwams  along  the  land  were  covered  with 
sheets  of  bark,  and  neither  they  nor  their  owners  had  the  gay  and 
picturesque  appearance  of  their  brother  red-skins  of  the  plains. 
Coloured  blankets  were  not  worn  by  them  here ;  only  the  common 
undyed  ones,  and  those  not  clean. 

That  night  we  were  steaming  down  Lake  Huron  and  into  Georgian 
Bay,  with  Indian  Peninsula  on  our  right.  We  were  not  able  to  see 
any  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands  which  are  scattered  along  its  north- 
eastern shores,  forming,  as  they  do,  one  of  the  finest  camjnng,  fishing, 
and  shooting  resorts  in  Canada.  I  had,  on  previous  visits,  spent 
much  delightful  time  there,  and  should  have  liked  another  glimpse 
of  my  old  haunts.     But  it  still  rained  heavily  at  daylight. 

About  8  a.m.  we  arrived  at  Owen  Sound,  a  hilly,  stirring-looking 
town,  more  picturesque,  decidedly,  than  most  Eastern  Canadian  towns 
are.  We  had  no  time  to  go  into  it ;  we  were  put  at  once  on  board 
the  train  for  Toronto. 

The  distance  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles.  Our  road 
lay  through  a  more  or  less  picturesque  country ;  plenty  of  hill  and 
forest  of  hai-d-wood  trees,  though  small  pines — small,  I  thought,, 
after  the  western  giants — were  toAvering  abundantly  above  them. 
There  were  many  villages  and  towns,  prospering,  no  doul>t,  for  this  is 
all  a  settled  farming  country — old  settlements,  houses  that  were  not 
built  yesterday.  We  crossed  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway,  the  first, 
besides  the  C.P.R.,  we  had  seen  for  over  two  thousand  five  hundred 
miles. 

About  3  p.m.  we  stopped  at  the  Union  Station,  Toronto.  I  had 
had  nothing  to  eat  since  7  a.m.  I  Avas  to  have  been  met  there  by  a 
friend.  As  he  was  not  on  hand,  I  hired  the  use  of  the  telephone 
and  got  him  in  his  office.  He  would  come  soon,  and  at  3.30  he  made 
his  appearance. 

"  Nc  *v,"  said  he,  "  the  first  thing  is  food,"  to  which  I  assented. 

In  that  station  there  is  a  large  dining-hall  and  restaurant,  and  into  it 
we  walked,  taking  our  seats  at  a  fully-prepared  table.  No  one  came. 
We  hammered  on  a  cup,  when  very  much  the  same  incident  occurred 
as  I  have  narrated  at  my  first  interview  with  Lena  Lloyd.  "  You. 
cannot  get  anything  to  eat  here  ;  it  is  not  meal-time,"  was  the  reply 
to  our  demand  for  food,  made  by  a  very  dignified  but  sour-looking 
damsel,  who  condescended  to  reply  to  us. 
T  recounted  to  my  friend  my  adventure  at  Broadview. 

"  Oh,  nonsense  ! "  he  protested.  "  We  are  now  in  Toronto,  a  civilized 
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city.     Thi>y  nii^lit   do  so  in   tlu'  wilils,  hut  not  here  ;  there  is  some 
uiisuntlers  andintr." 

Then,  aldivsiini;  the  lady  who  would  not  8Up[>ly  our  wants,  he 
asked — 

"Are  yt^u  the  mistress  h«'re?     If  not,  fetch  her." 

By  and  by,  with  no  great  spee*!,  there  came  to  us  a  most  gorge(»u8 
madam,  who,  wii  i;reat  grandeur,  haughtily  deniandiKl  what  we 
re(|uired. 

"  Why,  dinner,  and  a  good  one  too,"  my  friend  d«'manded. 

This  lady  indignantly  and  positively  refused  us  food  or  attendance, 
iinU'ss  Ave  chose  tt)  wait  till  supper-time. 

"  JUjt,"  she  added,  "if  you  realh/  ne«',l  food,  you  can  stand  u[»  at 
the  bar  there  and  vou  will  Ito  served." 

■•  No,''  said  he  ;  "  here  we  sit  till  you  serve  us  with  a  j>ro[>er  '  si|uaro  ' 
meal." 

By  this  time  I  was  pretty  wrathy.  I  declared  that  I  could  not 
stand  this  game  any  longer  ;  that  1  was  off ;  I  did  not  choose  to  stay 
there  to  be  insulted  ;  that  I  would  go  outside.  So  I  left  and  paced 
the  deck,  i.e.  the  platform,  till  my  companion  joined  me  some  time 
after.     Then  he  said — 

"I'm  iH'ateu ;  I  confess  it.  I  am  ashamed,  for  the  honour  of 
Canada.  I '11  believe  nMytlilng  you  tell  me  now  of  your  a.dveiituro8. 
Couldn't  have  erediteJ  such  a  thing  as  possible  in  Toronto,  of  all 
places.     Come,  let  us  '^o  up-town  ;  we  shall  bo  fed  there." 

So  we  had  to  trudge  a  mile  or  so  into  the  city.  After  that  we 
went  out  by  boat  and  waggon  some  fourteen  miles  to  Lome  Park, 
where  I  was  to  stay  with  my  friend,  in  his  summer  cottage. 

Lome  Park  consists  of  about  ninety  acres  of  prettily-timbered 
laud  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Outarit),  owned  by  a  company.  It  is 
fenced  round,  is  quite  private,  and  is  divided  into  lots.  Here  cer- 
tain Toronto  residents  have  ])ut  up  most  picturesqut'  little  cottages, 
or  bungalows,  much  verandahed,  balconied,  and  decorated.  They 
have  a  little  steamboat  pier,  a  good  bathing  shore,  boat-houses, 
an  hotel  for  boarders,  and  altogether  have  a  very  charming  property. 
When  the  cottages  and  the  hotel  are  full,  I  exj)ect  it  is  very  pleasant 
as  a  resting-place ;  but  when  I  was  there  the  season  was  nearly 
over — it  was  triste. 

"  One  of  the  cai'dinal  principles  of  the  com])any  is  that  no  intoxi' 
eating  Uquorx  are  allowed,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  sold  at  the 
hotel  or  refreshment  booths,  or  on  board  the  steamer  running  to  the 
park."  So  says  the  official  circular  or  guide  issued  by  the  manage- 
ment, and  I  was  told  that  the  directors  purpose  forbidding  the  sale 
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and  use  of  tobacco  too!  Tt  in  a  "moral"  ])ark,  run  on  hyper- 
moralistic  principles.  There  no  sin  is  to  enter,  all  is  tu  lie  pea  •«  ; 
the  drum  and  file  of  the  wicked  world  is  not  to  l)e  heard. 

There  is,  1  suppose,  some  elairch  or^'ani/.ation  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  and  no  doubt  llivrr  will  Ixj  set  a  most  beautiful  example  to  the  rest 
-of  the  Canadian  world;  for  at  home,  tvmongst  the  "  bretlu-n,"  Ik  w 
saint-like  is  th' lift)  of  the   nn'mberK;  abroad,  amongst  their  fellow- 

nwii,  they  iire  very 
much  like  other 
human  beings. 

Til'!  .social  cigar, 
the  lively  lager, 
the  nimble  dollar, 
liave  exactly  the 
same  value  in  their 
eyes  as  in  tho.st;  of 
their  non-profess- 
ing brothers. 

My  stay  there 
was  not  long.  I 
took  the  Grand 
Trunk  train  to 
Hamilton,  forty 
miles  south,  j)a8S- 
ing  nearly  all  the 
way  iilong  the  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario, 
the  water  of  which 
was  then,  as  nearly 
always,  strikingly 
beautiful  in  colour. 
Near  Hamilton 
the  scenery  be- 
comes very  fine, 
especially  near 

Bui'lington  Bay,  where  one  obtains  the  first   view  of  the  fair  city — 
the  "Ambitious  City"  or  "Queen  City  of  the  West." 

Hamilton  is  sitiuited  on  the  south  shore  of  this  Burlington  Bay, 
the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  just  north  of  the  forty- 
third  pai'allel  of  latitude,  almost  on  a  line  with  Toulon  and  Leghorn, 
farther  south  than  Marseilles  or  Florence.  It  lies  on  an  alluvial 
lA-Ain  under  what  is  locally  known  as  '■  the  Mountain,"  which  is  the 
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wnll  «>v  rim  of  lln-  InKo  l>iiMin.  ll  m  tin'  humh'  i>Hi'iii|imi'til  wliirli. 
nliit\i(  for<v  nuloMt'isI,  Ni:ininii  Kivrv  |>lim(',"''«  ovt'i'. 

Krom  !\  '  l>)ii)K  i>r  (lit>  Montilniii  it  vim  \  ln'iiuliliil  vii'w  nl'  lliiiiiillnii 
iR  1o  l>o  l»;iil  ll  lit'M  n\n|<|tr(|  oiil  wndiT  iiin>  in  Hi|iiim>  MimKm,  Md' 
IhiVHool'  n  I'ht'HH  l>o;n  (1,  xvluM'o  lln'v  iin'  iml  liiddtMi  iiml  luiiul  illfil  l>v 
1h(>  lunj'li'M  (Kill  Hliittlo-hiM'R  uilli  wliicli  iiiohI  oI'  1Ih>  hIu'iIvj  ninl 
HVonucH  me  linnl. 

I''nif  Hdilin^lon  lliy  lit"'^  lo'vnud.  ilR  diHlnni  liin<  ol'  siiml  inul  lin-j, 
oallctl  ■'  Tlic  M«>,U'lt,"  (Milling  il  oil'  rnmi  tli»>  Itlin'  wiilcr  <»r  ImKi' 
(>nl:nio.  ultii'h  HhtlcIwH  iiwiiv  li>  llic  nmlht'iii  mid  i'iihIcih  liuri/oim 

"Tl\<>  Uom-h  "  is  (Mil  llirtMipli  li\  Ihi'  llin  linaion  ('miiil,  iiloii^ 
wliitdt  voHHidH  pusM  i>ii  ll\t'ir  wnv  In  of  I'roni  llio  cilv    wlimvcH. 

'ri\i>  IMom\l;\iu  si  icli'licn  iivmvv  on  oillicf  liiind  till,  ii»  llioniHl.  on  ii 
viMV  <'1(';ndnv.  ll<t>  ov(>(-HH('i>iidiny;  rioiid  of  H|ti)iv  niuv  Itc  diHcovcicd 
wliii'h  niniKs  Il\t>  lo.  nlil\  ol'  Niii^iint  I'ldh.  In  Ihoiiorlli  il  iH  |iosHil>lo 
to  niitlo'  onl  ll\o  H|iirt'H  ol'  'r()ronlo.  I'orly  miles  dlMliinl.  'I'lio  |iltiin 
l>on<>nlli  IS  coxori'd  m  cvimv  diroclion  will\  Iriiilinl  I'livmH,  |n«iifli- 
ovohiud>^.  i\iid  vmcviwds.  ivnd  is  doHod  will)  llnivinf^;  villiim'R. 

A\-o\ind  llninUow.  Ix'sidcs  mII  IIic  cofOiilH  ^iowii  in  li'miicriilo  conn- 
tvii^s,  n\:\i/e  is  prodncod  in  (jniinlilios ;  ncnrly  nil  vi'f.\i'ln,lilt  s  Known  |o 
Uiilnin  lloniisli  !\l)H\id,inlly  ;  come  which  do  nol  rrndily  Ihiivc  in 
Mjiulund  .io  so  ih.Mo  lo  iMMl'-'oiion.  .Vpph's.  H\ir|iiissin^r  nnyihiim 
grown  m  the  Uriii^h  Isles  I'oi-  sizi'  ivi\d  llnvonr.  mo  grown  Inro  in 
profusion.  MoIiMi'^  !:iovv  .\y\A  vipon  cvoiy whoio,  jih  good  iih  nny 
vnist'd  \ind.'v  plnss.  Olhec  I'vnils  mv  ploulilnl  cnongh,  Iml  noilhor  in 
si/o  iiov  llnonv  o<\\\:\\  l<t  wIimI  ;iro  seen  in  l']nro|  c. 

The  ^^o^^\ll;^(iol\  ol'  Ihis  imIv  is  iihoni  I'orly-I  hroo  I  hoiisivnd.  II.  1^4 
oV(«M\  .lill.-d  Iho  nivmiui:h;\n\  of  (\in(d;i.  on  Mceonnl.  no  donld,  of 
its  "ihiillv  ;\]>|di(Mlion  of  skill  i\nd  e;)|>il;\l  lo  widely  diversilied 
indus1vi;\l  epei-alions."  TluM-e  iire  I  hir(y-l  hi'ee  |»l,iees  of  worNhi|>, 
inolnding  Sidvation  Atiuy  h;UTuek8  and  i».  Jewish  Synagogue,  Thero 
are  no  (MuI  of  sehools.  hospilals.  eharilalde  iiiHlilnlions.  and  eveiy 
mode  n  avvangemeni  ol    thai  dcseripl  ion. 

Main  most  of  i\w  slieels  are  very  prt-lly;  nearly  all  have  rows 
of  hwnriaul  In^es  hv  llu'  load-side.  whieh  shade  lh(>  Hide-walKs  or 
j>alliways  and  llu^  most  pieliirestpie  eotlages,  villas,  atid  la.rger  houses 
\v',-.-eh  line  ih.Mn.  The  private  g,ird(Mis  are  wonderfully  line.  Ah  a 
rule.  th«n  ar«^  kept  in  e\t|iiisite  order.  lawns,  <rin>  and  neal,  and 
verv  green  even  through  tlu>  holh^sl,  driest wealher  Ihanks  lo  Ihe 
oon>it;ui1  us(^  of  "  lawn  sprinklers  "'  whieh,  it.  appears,  tuoal,  C'anadian 
■wator-works  eompauios  pirinit  the  nnii'sl rioted  use  of.  Metlding-ou|. 
iilanti!.  ospeeiallv  gorgeous  varieties  of  eoleus  and  other  Bonn-lropicai 
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ruling,'!'    |tlii,iilH,  tin  niiiKiiidccnlly.       ('l<>MiiiliM,  I  hil(|iiii(nr«-|ii|if',  virn'H, 
iiimI    )'liinlH<i'M   iiio    iiidnI  hixniiiihl.      irnHcn  ildl'iiiilv  vji<\\,  yWow  i>t\i>n 

<'H|n'cii|lly,  oilier  vinii'lif'M    iiul     i'MlM|illl'ill(r    mo   well    willl   Mimmm  ol'  iijl  her 

lli'iliiin  or  III  jliHli  ( loltmiliiii.. 

'I'lio  ntlviiliee  iiiii<le  liy  ( 'iMiiiil idiiM  in  {fiirileiMnu.  in  oiil  i|or.r  i\i<ii,vi\,. 
tion,  IiihIo  Mild  nui-  of  l|ii>ii  Iiohmh,  (liiiin^  Hie  imist,  Im  v'him,  is 
niont  reiniii  loilile  ninl  |iritiHeworlliy. 

Miiny  |ieo|»|c  liiive  iii|o|i|ei|  llie  Aineriiiin  ideii,  n.nd  Iimvm  removed 
oil  I'eiieeH  lioin  I  heir  unrdi'iiR,  ho  llml,  iliey  lie  o|ien  fo  iifid  nridivideij 
lioin  MieHlrt'i'l.  'I'o  oin  liiHle,  Hum  \h  ii.  niistiil<e.  'I'Ikti'  ih  h,  Ixire. 
nesH,  II  pnldie  iiiHlifnlion  iden,  iiltoiil,  if,  wliieli  doeH  iiwiiy  willi  f.he 
lloinn-like  look  of  it  leneed  (fiirdeii. 

Hay  Hireel,  in  ii  elmrniinK  llmnnndifiire  rnnnini;  neiirly  fr'ifri  Mie 
llii,y  ii|i  lo  Mil'  lyionnliiin.  On  il  ii.rid  on  Mie  iidjiiecnl,  MtreelH  r<Kido 
iiiohI  of  llii.niillon'M  n|i|ier  len,  lliont;li  reiillvHie  ii|i|ier  endq  ol'  nil, 
llie  HireelH  me  lieiinlil'ni.  Moure  hoiii<>  rd'  lie'  Mlri'els  mimI  iiverineH 
in  llie  eiiHlern  purl,  id'  llie  eit.y, /»r//o»f/  (,'orl<  'I'own,  wlier'"  Ihe  (risli 
('•ni^re^dle  eliielly, 

'rii(>  <|ori'  Ih  lliMn.llMirH  rliiel"  deconit.ive  fculnre  ;i.n  ir'ni-fenee'l, 
nlinildied,  Ireed,  jfriiRHed,  (lowered,  nnd  loinildire'd,  wedt^e-Hli(i.|ied 
pieee  of  frnrden  in  llie  IniHinemii  ecni.re  id"  lli<'  e.ity.  Ne;i,r  if  \H  tlio 
(Jii.nii.dii.  Iiil'e  InHnriinee  Imildint^,  of  lnowfi  Hf.one  n  very  irrif>osiiiK 
HfriKiiiire;  if.H  interior  l'ii.nioii«  for  very  ehilionife  wood-earvinj/. 
llainiltoniiinH  lire  fond  of  l.ellinf/  yon  l.liii.f.  when  iVI  r.  OHrar  Wilde 
wiiH  Miere  he  prononnred  il.  fo  he  flio  nioHl,  hednf.iFnl  hnildirii/ 
in  Ainerieii,.  'I'iihI.i>h  differ;  Imt  |»erhii.(iH  Ihe  [tefiiliar  eloek  tower 
waH  not,  liniHlied  Ihen.  Mere,  f.oo,  iire  the  I'o:-,!.  ()fliec,  (\nn\,(,tn 
lloilHe,  f.he  WeHleyan  Kenifi.le  (Jolletje,  iiHiifi.lly  ferrnerl  "  '['he, 
Alltel  Kaelory."  There  ii.re  the  FJanks,  ii.nd  the  n(i,rriilf.'>ri  H/icrMdor 
liiiildiii^  in  not  far  (d'f ;  and  at.  laHt.,  near  af.  Ii.'i.rid,  f.hey  !i,re  hniJdinir 
a  new  (v'ily  Hall.  Ho,  (i,lf.oj^el,lier,  f,he,  reader  will  perceive,  fh;i,f. 
Ilaniiltoii  iH  (I.  very  charming  afid  pr*(Hj;eroiiH  eify,  and  ]  Mt.ronj/ly 
roconimeiMl  l.onriHi.H  fo  spend  a  few  days  in  visit,! rip^  it,  and  itn 
Hiirroiiiidiii^H. 

Th(>  Jieach  lieforo  rnenf.ionod  \h  where  the  eif/izens  havo  built,  them 
Huminer  (M)f.t(i,geH ;  there  they  pawH  tho  hot  mf>rith.s.  or  at  the  "Ocean 
HouHo  Hotel  "  there.  With  a  hrisk  wind  from  the  north,  th«  beju.h 
facing  the  lake  can  well  he  taken  for  the  real  Halt  sea  beach  ;  but 
thero  Ih  no  tide,  Hteainors  and  trains  |)ly  frequently  to  and  fro 
duriag  Buininer. 

Th(!  boat  in  suinmfir  is  v(!ry  ^reat,  as  it  i.s  in  all  Canadian  eities. 
In  winter  they  Honiotiriies  have,  it  10'  bolow  zero,  rarely  morf;.    Thore 
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id  alwayc  ^ood  Hloi^hin^,  tobogauiiing,  ctKiHtiiig,  ice-boating,  and 
dkating  in  covurod  vinkH. 

Four  niilca  from  Hamilton  ih  Dundas.  You  go  by  train,  or  by 
"  dunnny,"  which  ni«'an8  a  «toam  tramway.  It  iH  a  small  town,  ex- 
ccodingly  prettily  situatod,  of  no  very  great  trade,  jiriiicipally  cotton- 
millH  and  iron-works  ;  but  iiio  hills  and  cliffs  near  are  certainly  the 
finest  1  liavt'  seen  in  l']ast«'rn  Canada.  A  day  in  the  Indian  summer 
spent  amongst  the  rocks  and  gorges  and  splendid  forests  there,  when 
the  foliage  has  taken  on  its  gorgeous  fiill  colouring,  will  be  a  uevor- 
to-be-iorgotlen  event. 

Between  Dundas  and  Hamilton,  just  north  of  the  latter  city,  lie 
the  Dundas  marshes,  or  Coot's  Paradise.  Hero,  on  the  banks  of  tho 
pretty  bays  and  inlets,  on  Princes  Island,  or  paddling  about  amongst 
the  rushes  and  the  lily-beds,  there  is  fishing  for  the  million,  ami  in 
the  season,  shooting.  Hero  the  nmd-turtles  sun  themselves  on  logs, 
in  regiments,  shining  like  green  lily  leaves,  their  ui>stretched  necks 
on  high,  perfectly  motionless.  But  throw  a  chip  at  them ;  they  drop 
off  instanter. 

In  Burlington  Bay  there  is  very  delightful  yachting,  tho  water 
being  seldom  unoccupied  by  white-winged  boats.  In  winter  it  is 
frozen,  and  across  it,  seven  miles,  a  road  is  made.  Here  there  is  often 
glorious  skating,  when  the  snow  has  not  covei'od  the  ice. 

From  Hamilto..  I  took  the  cars  one  day  to  the  Falls.  "  The  Falls  " 
in  Canada  has  but  one  signification — Niagara  Falls.  I  had  not  been 
there  since  the  National  Parks  had  been  proclaimed.  It  was  a  relief 
to  be  without  the  continual  pestering  of  people  having  some  place  to 
exhibit,  which  you  had  to  pay  to  see.  Now  o:ie  has  only  to  pay  to  go 
under  the  Falls,  and  that  but  for  the  use  of  dresses  and  the  care  of 
guides,  to  tho  railways  or  elevators,  and  to  the  excursion  by  the  Maid 
of  the  Mist,  which  is  all  fair  enough.  There  are  no  tolls  to  pay  for 
admission  to  any  of  the  parks  or  islands  ;  all  is  free.  The  paper-mills 
and  all  buildings  are  gone  from  the  islands  just  above  the  American 
Fall.     It  looks  bare,  and  will,  until  the  trees  cover  it,  years  hence. 

Goat  Island  is,  as  ever,  beautiful ;  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  is  un- 
changed. Geo,  W.  Wright  still  superintends  "  The  Cave  ";  old  John, 
the  guide,  stilj  slowly,  solemnly  marches  visitors  in  their  hideous 
waterproof  costumes  througli  that  terrible  ordeal,  which  no  one 
should  miss  undergoing.  The  Three  Sisters  and  the  Eagged  Brother 
Islands  are  still  receiving  the  buffetings  of  the  upper  rapids,  and  a 
larger  crowd  than  ever  sits  out  on  the  point  of  the  Upper  Sister, 
gazing  and  wondering  at  the  world  of  waters  hastening,  roaring  down 
to  them. 
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On  th«!  CiiiiiMla  side,  the  Ce(lar  iHlamlH  an-  free,  tod,  Castor  and 
Pollux  alno.  Tiu!  IJiiniiug  Spring,'  Iirh  at  len^'th  '•  petered  out";  or  Ih 
it  liiat,  being  free  to  all,  no  more  fifty  mifs  tn  be  <'olli'cie(l  for  tlie 
exhibition  of  itH  cntliralling  wonders,  it  will  not"  pay  "  to  colb^cf  the 
gas  in  the  old  funnel  r* 

A  new  arrangonient  on  the  line  of  railway  from  tin-  Fulls  to  TiCwiH- 
♦on,  American  side,  enables  visitors  to  go  at  fre(|nent  intc'rvals  in 
what  they  ciill  "  prospect  cars."  In  them  thev  pass  by  all  the  glorious 
views  b((low  th(!  Falls,  tlu;  Hiis[)ension  bridges,  tli(>  cantilever  bridge, 
Olift(»n  on  the  (.anada  side,  tlien  the  scene  of  Wt^bit's  fatal  swim,  the 
whirlpool,  Brock's  inonument  on  the  op|)osite  Qucenstown  heights. 
It  only  takes  an  hour,  costs  twenty-five  centH,  and  is  delightful. 

They  have  i)ut  a  new  Maid  of  the  Mini  on  the  river  below  the  Falls; 
a  trip  in  her  is  a  climax  to  all  the  wonders  of  Niagara  Falls.  No  one 
should  miss  ifiat  (expedition  ;  it  barely  takes  an  hour,  but  it  is  an 
hour  that  will  never  be  forgotten,  surely. 

The  Indian  Stores  are  full  as  ever  of  curiosities,  and  of  Birming- 
ham and  Staffordshire-made  Niagara  relics.  They  smell  as  delight- 
fully as  ever  of  scented  grass.  American  eagles,  stuffed,  or  mad<'  into 
fans  and  screens,  are  everywhere.  Do  they  rear  them  for  the  pur- 
pose, I  wouder?  If  not,  surely  the  breed  must  become  extinct  soon  ; 
or  perhaps  they  never  sell  any,  and  those  I  saw  this  time  are  the  same 
that  I  remember  thirty  years  ago,  re-stuffed  or  polished  up  anew. 

Thero  are  the  same  Indians  about  as  of  old ;  they  say  the  squaws 
come  gonerfilly  from  "  ould  Oirland."  It  may  be  so,  for  they  cannot 
or  will  not,  speak  English.  The  same  man  begs  you  to  look  through 
the  same  old  prism  at  the  wa,ter  falling,  ever  falling ;  charge,  ten 
cents.  The  identical  man  from  the  back  country — apparently  it  was 
the  same  one  I  saw  there  twenty  years  ago,  stood  looking  intently  at 
the  fountain  beside  one  of  the  hotels,  8eem'>^gly  far  more  absorbed  in 
that  wonderful  "  squirt,"  as  he  called  it,  than  at  the  grand  cataract 
behind  him. 

"  Why,  Sir,"  he  remarked  to  me  again,  "  I  guess  they  ain't  no 
wonder  about  them  Falls  o^  Niagery  ;  when  the  water  gets  to  the 
edge,  it  *s  hound  to  go  over.  Yes,  Sir,  there  ain't  no  wonder  about 
that ;  but  this  yer  thing  a-squirtin'  up — wall,  it  kinder  beats  all !  " 

Now,  in  1890,  that  fountain  may  be  seen  at  "  Niagara  in  London." 

From  Hamilton  I  went  back  to  Toronto,  spending  some  time  in  it. 
This  city  is  doubtless  tht  ^r.est  in  Canada,  taking  it  all  in  all.  It  is 
not  so  big  as  Montreal ;  it  has  no  St.  Lawrence ;  but  it  has  the  lake 
before  it.  It  has  no  mountain  behind  it  like  Hamilton  and  Montreal, 
but  for  all  that,  for  finish,  style,  cleanliness,  for  the  street  after  street 
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of  boauliful  Iuhisoh  and  piirdcns,  for  its  Qtiocn's  Park,  its  splfndid 
iipivorflitv  l)uildin|^'H,  for  its  charming,'  drivfs,  for  its  Rosedale  and 
country  beyond  and  around  it,  its  cliniat*'  and  its  ixviplc,  it  is  as  a 
I»lat'o  of  rcsidcnct'  aln'ad  of  any  other  Canadian  town. 

Tho  population  of  Toronto  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand, and  it  is  growiuf^  at  sueh  a  rate  that,  if  continued,  it  will 
shortly  outstrip  Montreal. 

This  city  being  the  capital  of  tho  Province  of  Ontario,  hero  are 
situated  Qovernmont  House  and  th(>  Parliament  Buildings.  Tho  latter 
are  not  murh  to  boast  of,  but  new  ones  are  in  course  of  erection  iu 
Queen's  Park  at  a  cost  of  i;200,00(). 

The  chief  law  courts  of  the  province  are  carried  on  in  Osgoode 
Hall,  which  has  recently  been  purchased  by  Government.  But  the 
really  magnificent  UniverHity  Buildings,  in  tho  Norman  style  of  archi- 
tecture, are  perhai)8  tho  finest  in  America.  They  are  reached  by 
avenues,  half  a  mile  long,  of  splendid  trees,  through  portions  of  the 
Queen's  Park.  From  tho  tower  of  this  building  fine  views  can  be 
obtained  across  tho  city  to  the  east,  out  over  the  island  to  the  lake 
beyond,  the  view  terminating  only  at  the  horizon. 

The  island,  lying  across  in  front  of  the  city,  is  very  low  laud ; 
nevertheless,  its  summer  cottages  and  hotels  make  it  a  very  favourite 
reisort ;  here  it  is,  or  was,  that  Hanlan,  the  celebrated  oarsman,  lived 
and  kept  a  tavern.  Here,  all  boating  and  yachting  men  are  at  home. 
The  water,  of  a  fine  evening,  is  alive  with  craft  of  every  kind,  little 
excursion  and  ferry  steamers  making  things  lively  with  their  gay 
paint,  banners,  and  unearthly  bowlings  and  screechings. 

Much  of  Toronto  is  cedar-block  paved,  which  insures  fair  driving 
roads ;  off  them  the  mud,  or  dust,  is  terrible.  By  degrees,  bad  roads, 
a  Canadian  peculiarity,  will  be  of  the  past  in  and  around  Toronto. 
Yonge  Street,  which  is  said  to  be  forty  miles  long,  King  Street, 
Church  Street,  Queen  Street,  are  the  principal  retail  business  streets  j 
the  shops  vie  with  anything  we  have  iu  Britain.  It  is  impossible  to 
name  the  streets  of  private  houses ;  they  are  legion,  and  on  some  por- 
tions of  all  of  them  there  is  much  to  admire.  The  very  extensive  use 
of  shade  trees  adds  greatly  to  their  beauty,  but  the  houses  are  well 
worth  looking  at.  Numbers  are  as  large,  as  well  kept,  and  as  hand- 
some, as  the  majority  of  those  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 

On  these  streets,  and  in  these  houses,  live  a  people  who,  to  all  in- 
tents, are  the  same  as  English  people ;  the  same  style  of  dress  for 
men  and  women,  and  habits,  prevail. 

English  dog-carts,  pony  phaetons,  landaus,  victorias,  are  frequent 
in  the  streets ;  grooms  in  livery  are  common.    Policemen  dress  like 
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the  London  "  bobhit'H,"  the  postuum  liUr  his  English  brothtT;  in- 
dt't'd,  if  it  were  not  for  the  wooden  sidi.'-walks,  the  use  of  wood  iu 
fi'iices  ni«)re  commonly  than  iu  Britain,  and  th«>  usually  untidy  roads, 
ill  Toronto,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  difl'ereuce  between  that  city  and 
many  of  our  English  provincial  towns. 

The  llumber  and  the  Don,  two  small  streams,  cut  the  suburbs  of 
the  city  through.  They  have  steej)  wood  d  banks  and  grassy  hot- 
toms.  Pretty  bridges  thrown  across,  some  as  much  as  two  hundred 
fi'et  above  the  valley  bottom,  carry  the  public  roads,  and  lu-side  th»'m 
are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  in  Canada,  and  more,  many 
more,  are  l)eing  built. 

For  a  Canadian  residence,  where  all  the  appliances  of  civilization 
are  to  bo  found,  and  there  are  the  fewest  drawbacks,  lieyond  the  heat 
of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  commend  me  to  Toronto. 

Society  there  is  very  much  on  the  same  basis  as  middle-class 
society  in  the  mother-land  ;  there  is  every  bit  as  much  refinement, 
but  perhaps  more  stiffness.  Mrs.  Grundy  lives  there,  and  is 
honoured.  It  is  said  that  the  Canadians  are  not  a  hospitable  people. 
I  cannot  say  so,  from  my  own  experlonce — in  Toronto,  at  any  rate. 

The  houses,  as  a  rule,  are  far  more  luxuriously  furnished  than 
people  in  the  same  position  at  homo  would  furnish  theirs;  much  more 
decoration,  more  costly  carpets,  hangings,  furniture ;  and  these  things 
cost  probably  twice  as  much  there  as  they  would  in  London.  Many 
more  expensive  trinkets  and  knicknacks  are  seen  in  the  houses. 
Pictures — art  generally — are  thought  much  of ;  few  houses  are 
without  some  fair  native  works,  though  there,  as  everywhere  in 
America,  European  productions  are  valued  highest.  Every  lady 
paints  or  decorates — decorative  art,  so  called,  is  a  craze  there.  These 
are  matters  of  style,  fashion,  and  they  pay  infinitely  more  attention 
to  such  things  than  we  do  in  Britain.  I  was  told  of  a  lady  who  had 
given  standing  orders  to  an  ujiholsteror  to  alter  all  her  hangings, 
and  pictures  and  decorations  in  her  reception  rooms  weekly  !  At  one 
time  it  is  declaimed  by  some  ruler  of  fashion,  probably  one  of  the 
magazines,  that  doors  are  "  not  used,"  in,  say,  Marlborough  House ; 
then  every  lady  who  considers  herself  in  society  packs  away  all  her 
doors  and  uses  portieres.  Coloured  glass  gas- globes  only  are  an- 
nounced in  a  society  paper  to  be  used  in  some  famous  Parisian  resi- 
dence, then  no  society  dame  would  have  a  plain  white  one.  It  was 
s  lid,  to  my  knowledge,  that  the  owls'  heads  made  of  tissue  paper, 
which  were  sometimes  to  be  seen  on  the  gas- globes  in  English  homes 
as  a  bit  of  grotesqueness,  were  de  rigueur.  Straightway  orders  came 
to  England  from  those  who  had  relatives  or  friends  there  to  send 
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them  out  supplies.     One  man  I  knew  of,  who  was  in  London,  had 
orders  from  his  wife  to  send  thrao  dozen. 

Yes,  they  are  very  much  more  "  touey  '  than  we  poor  Britishers 
dare  to  be  ;  nevertheless,  they  are  an  extremely  friendly,  inteUigent, 
and  refined  people,  with  fewer  oddities  by  far  than  a  b.. auger  would 
expect. 

The  servant  question  is  a  serious  one.  Our  British  housewives 
grumble  and  complain.  They  should  go  to  Canada.  Yet,  that  country 
is  not  as  bad  as  the  United  States.  It  is,  however,  now  possible  to 
get  the  girls  to  wear  caps  ;  it  is  usual  in  the  best  houses.  But  their 
independence  and  absurdity  is  amazing.  Many  stories  could  be  told 
which  English  people  could  hardly  credit,  of  the  ridiculous  extent 
to  which  their  ignorance  prevails.  Most  of  them  are  Irish,  and  pro- 
bably came  to  Canada  direct  from  the  rural  districts,  from  the  cabins 
on  the  bogs ;  but  they  come  with  grand  ideas  of  the  freedom  which 
prevails  in  the  New  World,  said  freedom  being  wha  we  call  licence. 
But  there  are  exceptions,  and  in  spite  of  all,  few  homes  in  civilized 
lands  present  more  i)erfect  pictures  of  domestic  comfort  than  do  many 
I  have  seen  in  Canada. 

I  have  not  mentioned  our  friends  at  Broadview  for  some  time.  I 
often  heard  from  Mr.  Selby  and  Maud  ;  the  others  were  far  too  busy 
to  write.  They  were  occiipied  with  harvest  now.  Tom  had  got  all 
his,  barley  and  oats  chiefly ;  not  very  much  of  either,  merely  what 
Bruce  had  planned  to  feed  his  cows  and  pigs  on.  At  Deneholme 
they  were  all  well  pleased  with  the  crop  though.  Potatoes  were 
very  fine.  Tom  had  them  all  packed  in  the  ample  cellar  with  much 
straw,  which  Meadows  advised,  as  an  extra  precaution  against  the 
terrible  frosts  of  winter. 

Tom's  cattle  were  looking  and  doing  well ;  butter-making  pro- 
gressed admirably.  The  Blewitts  still  continued  all  that  could 
be  Avished.  Mr.  Selby  had  plenty  of  shooting — prairie  chickens 
and  some  ducks ;  and  he  shot  a  wolf — was  bringing  home  the 
skin. 

Maud  hoped  I  should  be  ready  to  go  home  early  in  October,  when 
they  proposed  to  go.  The  weather  was  getting  cold  there  of  nights, 
but  the  days  were  most  enjoyable.  The  bluffs  were  assuming  their 
autumn  colours.  Threshing  had  been  done  by  some  we  knew. 
Their  returns  were  satisfactory.  Meadows  had  not  completed  his 
harvest  yet. 

Bruce  had  been  heard  from.  He  and  his  wife  were  to  winter  in 
Victoria,  B.C.  This,  they  said,  was  in  consequence  of  the  way  in 
which  I  praised  it. 
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Lena  Lloyd  was  a  frequent  visitor  still  ■,  they  liked  her  more  and 
more.  Nothing  new  was  told  me  about  Maggie  and  Charlie  Donald, 
only  that  they  often  saw  each  other.  I  could  see  I  should  have  to 
wait  for  further  news  on  that  subject.  Maud  tried  to  ignore  the 
existence  of  that  romance.  That  is  about  all  I  could  then  tell  about 
the  Nor'- Westers. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  September,  and  everyone  said  I  must 
see  Muskoka  before  I  left  Canada,  so  I  made  a  trip  there. 

Eecently,  that  is,  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  Canadians 
have  begun  to  take  some  enjoyment  in  life,  more,  at  any  rate,  than 
they  were  wont  to  do.  With  more  wealth,  has  come  to  them  more 
desire  for  pleasure.  The  upper  ten  have  set  the  example,  the  rest 
follow  the  fashion  as  they  can.  Hence,  the  summer  cottages  by  lake 
and  stream. 

Those  of  them  not  rich  enough,  perhaps,  to  go  to  the  very  ex- 
pensive watering-places  on  the  United  States  coasts,  or  even  to  the 
less  expensive  ones  on  Canadian  soil,  down  the  St.  La\rrence,  such  as 
Murray  Bay,  Cacouna,  or  Rimouski,  have  taken  greatly  to  visiting 
•'  The  Thousand  Islands  "  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  especially  Mus- 
koka, which  may  well  be  called  "  the  Picturesque  Playground  of 
Canada." 

The  account  of  my  visit  there  from  Toronto  will  be  the  best 
description. 

Leaving  by  rail  one  morning  abovit  nine,  I  reached  Gravenhurst 
early  in  the  afternoon,  having  passed  on  the  way  Barrie,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Simcoe.  Gravenhui'st  is  situated  on 
Lake  Muskoka.  Here  I  took  steamer,  which  v^orveyed  me  to  Port 
Carling.  Lake  Muskoka  is  dotted  with  islands  of  all  sizes,  from  a 
few  square  feet  to  a  few  acres  in  extent.  They  are  generally  tim- 
bered, as  are  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Here  we  saw  several  parties 
camped.  Port  Carling  is  a  collection  of  about  a  dozen  houses,  some 
hotels  and  stores  amongst  them,  on  a  neck  of  rocky  land,  separating 
Lake  Muskoka  from  those  farther  north,  which  are  a  few  feet  higher 
than  it  is,  so  a  short  canal  has  been  cut  and  a  shallow  lock  has  been 
built  there  ;  thus  vessels  pass  from  one  lake  to  the  other.  I  believe 
the  village  is  called  Interlachen. 

Around  Port  Carling  the  scenery  is  very  fine  ;  the  rooks  are  covered 
with  very  picturesque  timber,  pines  and  hardwood.  South  from 
the  hotel  I  stayed  at,  the  Stratton  House,  the  view  is  good  down 
Indian  River — merely  a  short,  tortuous  passage  leading  to  the  canal 
— and  then  across  the  lake  ;  behind,  north  from  it,  there  is  a  beautiful 
bay  with  densely  timbered  banks. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  many  small  isolated,  lily-covered 
lakes.     The  whole  district  is  very  sjiarsely  settled. 

In  the  morning  I  went  on  farther,  up  to  Lake  Joseph.  Shortly 
after  leaving  Port  Carling  we  entered  on  it.  It  is  similar  to  the 
lower  lake,  but  more  beautiful ;  the  islands  are  most  diversified  in 
form ;  none  are  very  high,  but  for  beauty,  picturesqueness,  the 
Avhole  scene  was  enchanting.  I  arrived  in  due  course  xt  Port  Cock- 
burn,  and  I  stayed  at  Summit  House,  kept  by  one  Hamilton  Fraser, 
an  American.  The  land  on  which  this  hotel  stands  is  not  very 
high,  but  it  is  the  hif'hest  thereabov  ^ ;  the  view  down  the  lake 
over  Round  Island  is  exquisite. 

The  islands  in  these  lakes  are  all  owned  by  people  about  Canada  ; 
one  or  two  by  residents  of  London,  England,  so  they  told  me. 
They  have  given  them  fanciful  names,  which  in  many  cases  are 
painted  conspicuously  on  the  rocks.  There  were  Oak  and  Edith, 
Flora,  Orpheus,  Apollo  and  Round  Islands.  On  them,  in  many 
cases,  were  gaily  painted  little  bungalows,  boat-houses,  and  landing 
stages.  Here  people  passed  their  time  canoeing,  boating,  fish- 
ing, shooting.  Some  had  only  rough  log  cabins  and  some  had 
merely  tents.  There  could  not  possibly  be  a  more  suitable  place 
for  such  enjoyments,  everything  being  combined  to  render  it 
perfect. 

Muskoka  means  in  Indian,  "  The  Country  of  Clear  Sky."  When 
I  was  there  it  seemed  a  most  appropriate  name. 

The  islands  were  sold  by  Government  for  most  ridiculous  prices, 
the  actual  cost  of  the  deed  itself  being  in  many  instances  greater 
than  the  price  paid  for  the  island. 

Near  Summit  House  was  one  of  two  or  three  acres — a  very 
pretty  one  too — bold,  rocky  shores,  with  here  and  thtre  good  land- 
ings, covered  with  fine  trees  and  grass.  Its  owner  paid  2.50  dols. 
(10s.)  for  it,  the  deeds  cost  5  dols.  to  make  out ;  but  it  is  his  freehold 
now  for  30s. ;  and  at  about  this  price  most  of  the  hundreds  of 
them  were  pui'cliased  for  summer  homes.  They  are  all  sold  now,  I 
should  suppose. 

To  ^e  left,  a  mile  from  the  hotel,  was  a  very  finely-coloured 
high  cliff,  called  Elcho  Rocks,  and  across  the  lake  another  similar 
high  point,  named  Hawk's  Nest  Rocks.  On  both  of  them  were 
painted,  in  gigantic  white  letters,  advertisements  of  someone's  pills 
or  bitters,  quite  spoiling  the  delightful  picture. 

When  I  returned  from  my  paddle  to  these  points,  the  son  of  the 
hotel-keeper  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  scenery,  and  in  praising 
it,  I  spoke  very  warmly  about  the  desecration  of  the  place  by  this 
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lettering.     I  declared  that  the  man  who  did  it  ought  to  be  flayed 
alive,  I  believe. 

lu    the   afternoon   this   young  man   came   to   me    where   I  was 
sketching,  and  remarked — 

"  You  don't  like  that  painting  on  the  rocks,  then  ?  " 
"  No,  I  certainly  do  not,"  I  answered  ;  "  it  is  disgusting.     It  spoils 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  views  I  have  ever  seen." 

"Well,"  said 
he,  "  I  'm  sorry, 
for  J  did  it.  I 
thought  it  look- 
ed pretty,  and 
helped  the  view 
greatly ;  but 
I  've  been  think- 
ing of  what  you 
said  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  've 
concluded  to 
tak(  a  pot  of 
brown  paint  and 
daub  them  out." 
"  Do ;  and  the 
sooner  the  bet- 
ter," I  made  an- 
swer. I  wonder 
if  it 's  done  yet? 
It  is  said  to 
be  very  healthy 
—  bi'acing  and 
invigorating  up 
there ;  doctors 
send  their  pa- 
tients up  to  re- 
cuperate. 

The  next  day 
I  went  down  that  Lake  Joseph  again,  through  a  narrow  cutting 
at  Port  Sandford,  into  and  up  Lake  Eosseau,  which  is  a  greater 
favourite  still  with  some  people ;  it  is  also  full  of  islands,  and 
is  used  in  the  same  way.  At  the  head  of  it  there  is  quite  a 
village.  There  used  to  be  a  very  famous  hotel  there  of  immense 
size,  kept   by  an  odd  old  Yankee  named  Pratt.     He  was  a  very 
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well  known  character;  his  oddities  and  his  peculiar  treatment  of  his 
guests  were  heard  of  wherever  Muskoka  was  known.  Many  people 
were  deeply  offended  by  his  behaviour.  He  wilfulW  made  himself 
consi^icuously  rude  for  business  purposes,  as  an  advortiscment.  But 
his  place  is  burnt  down  now.  Someone  has  built  another  across  the 
bay,  and  it  will,  perhaps,  become  as  famous. 

I  stayed  at  the  Monteith  House,  which,  outside,  was  pretentious 
enough  ;  but,  oh !  the  food  and  the  bed-rooms — well,  the  less  said  the 
better.  My  idea  of  enjoyment  on  those  lakes  would  bo  to  have  a 
Thames  house-boat ;  then,  with  one's  own  surroundings,  nothing  could 
be  more  pleasant. 

Near  the  head  of  Lake  Eosseau  is  Shadow  River,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  show-place  of  Muskoka.  It  is  a  stream,  say,  forty  feet  wide, 
winding  through  flat,  closely  timbered  land ;  it  appears  to  be  very 


SHADOW    RIVKU. 


deep  and  black;  the  peculiarity  is  that  it  reflects,  very  perfectly, 
the  adjacent  scene,  very  much  in  the  way  and  with  the  colour  that  a 
Claude  Lorraine  glass  does. 

For  several  miles  of  its  tortuous  course  this  continues.  Everyone 
sees  it  who  goes  there ;  those  who  are  staying  seem  to  paddle  up  it 
every  day.  Instead  of  "Shadow,"  it  should  be  called  "Mirror" 
or  "  Reflection  "  River. 

There  is  any  quantity  of  fish  to  be  caught  up  these  lakes.  Black 
bass,  mas-que-longue,  pickerel,  pike,  and  perch,  and,  in  some  of  the 
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brooks,  speckled  trout.  Game  is  plentiful,  too.  Drumming  grouse, 
called  there  partridge  and  pheasant  indiscriminately,  quail,  and  ducks 
in  season,  black  and  grey  squirrels — excellent  fur  the  table.  Deer 
axid  bear  not  at  all  uncommon. 

There  are  scattered  around  these  larger  lakes,  others  smaller,  some 
with,  some  without  islands;  there  are  streams  connecting  them,  some 
navigable  ;  some  have  to  be  "  portaged  "  even  by  canoeists.  There  is 
a  river  with  a  large  village  on  it,  Bracebridge,  which  runs  many 
miles  back,  and  has  several  fine  falls  on  it.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  or  see,  the  whole  country  thereabouts,  north  and  west,  is 
broken  up  by  lakes  and  streams,  and  covered  with  primroval  forest. 
It  is  the  home  of  all  the  Canadian  wild  animals,  from  the  bear  to  the 
beaver.  It  is  a  sportsman's  Paradise,  the  canoeist's  and  the  camper's 
ideal  country,  and  is  well  named  "  the  Picturesque  Playground  of 
Canada." 

I  had  returned  to  Toronto  froni  Muskoka,  and  was  about  to  start 
for  Peterborough,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  Walter  Martin,  Fred 
Seagood's  friend,  at  Banff,  telling  me  ht  had  heard  from  Seagood, 
who  had  actually  thrown  up  his  position  in  London  and  was  coming 
to  Canada — was  now  at  sea.  He  proposed  calling  on  me  iii  Toronto, 
on  his  way  to  join  Martin  at  Banff.  H<!  did  not  appear  to  know  that 
the  Selbys  were  at  Broadview,  which  struck  me  as  very  strange  at 
the  time,  for  Mr.  Martin  had  px-omised  to  tell  him  all  about  every- 
thing. The  fact  is,  though,  he  wanted  him  at  Banff,  and  had  kent 
back  much  that  he  should  have  told  him. 

This  was  very  annoying  news,  bad  for  both  Maud  and  her  father. 
As  for  Mr.  Seagood  himself,  without  knowing  all  the  particulars  (jf 
his  case,  it  certainly  appeared  to  me  utter  folly  to  have  left  England, 
with  his  prospects,  to  turn  brickmaker  at  Banff  in  the  Eockies. 
Certainly,  I  knew  well  enough  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all — 
"  Maud  Selby  "  ;  and  he  supposed  that  she  was  permanently  settled 
in  Canada. 

How  to  help  matters  into  a  more  favourable  state  was  my  next 
thought.  My  letter,  just  received  from  Banff,  was  four  days  old; 
Seagood  was  due  in  Montreal  in  five  days.  My  resolve  was  quickly 
taken.  I  sent  a  letter  to  await  him  at  Father  Point,  begging  him  to 
come  straight  to  me  at  Peterborough,  where  I  should  be  able  to 
advise  him  and  throw  much  light  on  the  position  of  things,  mention- 
ing, as  an  inducement  for  him  to  do  so,  that  I  was  entirely  in  Mr. 
Selby's  confidence ;  and  so  I  left  it. 
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To  ]*ctorborouf,'li. — Tlio  Oi'Diuibeo  Kivor. — lliiiip;iiifj;  Logs  to  tlio  Mills. — Towb, 
Low  Flouted. — Mr.  So'.i^^ootl  arrives  uud  tnocts  Mo.  —  IJi'i-iikini^  tlio  Ico. — A 
SoriouB  I'aliivor. — A  Stupid  Kiitaiigk'iiioiit. — Aly  I'liiiis  and  Advice  lor  llini. 
— All  Kxfursiiiii  proposed. — (ioiny  iin  to  Clear  Lake. — Our  Camp  on  an 
Island. — Fisliiiifj;  and  Sliooliii;j:. — A  delig:lilt'ul  I'ie-iiic. — Visiting  Settlors 
from  Jlodt'ordshire. — A  Bai'kwoods  lloiiio. — Tho  right  i'eoplo  in  tlio  x'ight 
Place. — Bears  a  great  Nuisance. — 1  resolve  to  hunt  Them.— Groat  luck  I  n 
JJear  in  the  Corn. — Stalking. — A  steady  Shot. — The  Hear  my  Prize. — Con- 
gratulations.— Tho  Camp  broken  ujt  \>y  a  Cahlegraiii  from  Kngland. — 
Scagood  summoned  Homo. — 'J'idinga  of  great  Joy. — Seagoud's  . Impatience. — 
The  Cilory  of  the  Woods. — Collecting  Skins  and  other  Specimons. — Leaving 
roterborough. — Tho  Meeting  in  Montreal. — llapianoss. — Once  again  on 
board  the  Parincaidn, 

It  takes  aliout  tliree  hours  to  ruu  from  Toronto  to  Peterborough  by 
the  C.P.U.  .A.nd  here  let  me  say  another  word  or  two  in  praise  of 
that  famous  railroad.  I  found  that,  in  the  more  })opulou8  districts 
which  the  line  passes  through,  they  use  cars  in  which  there  is  a 
small  buffet,  with  convenience  for  making  tea  and  coffee,  which, 
with  bread  and  butter,  and  really  good  sandwiches,  &c.,  are  supi>lied 
to  travellers  at  a  very  moderate  chai'ge.  Those  "  lunches  "  are  served 
at  all  hours — no  small  boon  in  America — on  neatly  white-clothed 
boards,  by  respectable  and  polite  attendants.  It  is  a  most  satisfac- 
tory and  popular  arrangement. 

I  arrived  in  Peterborough  one  evening  early  in  September.  I  knew 
nothing  about  the  hotels  there,  and,  for  that  matter,  very  little  in 
Hamilton  or  Toronto;  but,  from  their  appearance,  I  judge  they  are 
the  sort  of  places  where  an  Englishman  usually  finds  something 
wanting. 

Peterborough  is  situated  on  the  Otonabee,  a  rapid  river,  falling  in 
less  than  ten  miles  down  an  incline  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.     Thei-e  are  several  saw-mills  upon  it ;  lumber  and  board 
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cutting  is  tl»«i  priiKiiital  indiiHtry  of  tlio  locality,  bcsi<l(?s  furinin<,'.  It 
is  a  vcrv  pretty  town,  thou^'h  very  much  like  otlicrH  in  C:iiia«la.  Tho 
main  strcoi  has  soino  fine  hiilMiii^s  on  it,  and  pritlca  itself  on  lis 
display  of  platc-i^lass  fronti'd  slon's. 

In  one  direction  the  Otonabcr  Kiv(;r  sproiidH  out  into  a  small  lake, 
wiiero  thon- should  hv  ainplr  room  for  canoeiu)^'  and  lioat-sailing ; 
but  they  allow  all  tin;  sawdust  from  tins  mills  to  collect  in  it,  which 
ferments  and  is  oxceodinf^ly  disagreeable,  if  not  worse.  It  is  on  this 
river  that  the  canoes  are  made  which  are  of  world-wide  celebrity. 

The  river  above  Peterborough  is  usually  dotted  in  '  .immer  with 
saw-logs  floating  down  with  the  stream  to  the  mills.  There  are  fre- 
quent "jams"  of  thorn  in  narrow  or  shallow  parts,  and  then  the 
loggers  show  their  wonderful  agility,  running  out  over  a  mass  of 
them,  lying  in  every  awkward  position,  and  getting  them  adrift  by 
means  of  long  spiked  poles,  which  they  use  as  levers  or  to  push 
with. 

The  Otonabee  runs  out  of  a  chain  of  lakes  which  extends  back  for 
very  many  mihis  into  the  pino  forcjsts.  There  in  wintei  they  cut 
these  logs,  usmiUy  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  length  ;  these  are 
hauled  by  oxen,  or  rolled  by  hand,  to  the  edges  of  the  t'  ii  frozen 
streams.  When  the  ice  breaks  up  they  are  floated  down  to  the  saw- 
mills. It  is  a  most  interesting  thing  to  see  the  operation  conducted. 
It  takes  the  best  part  of  summer  to  bring  thorn  down  from  the  back- 
country,  for  they  have  to  pass  through  nniuy  narrow  or  shallow 
places :  the  tows  have  to  bo  frequently  broken  up,  the  logs  sent  over 
falls  and  "  chutes  "  and  down  rapids  ;  then  tht^y  have  to  be  caught 
again  and  formed  into  compact  groups,  sometimes  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  them,  surrounded  by  logs  joined  together  by  chains.  These 
are  called  "  tows,"  and  have  to  be  hauled  by  main  force,  often  by 
horses  or  by  tugs,  across  the  currentless  lakes  to  the  next  narrows, 
where  all  has  to  be  repeated. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  my  arrival  at  Peterborough  when  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Montreal  fi'om  Mr.  Seagood,  begging  me  to 
meet  him  at  5.30  the  next  morning  ;  he  had  arrived  there  and  wa 
leaving  that  evening  to  see  me. 

Early  as  it  was,  I  was  at  the  station,  and  duly  welcomed  this 
interesting  individual.  Naturally,  it  was  interesting  to  meet  a  man 
who  had  left  England  only  twelve  days  ago ;  but  it  was  still  more 
so  to  meet  the  man  who  was,  I  believed,  destined  ere  long  to  be 
Maud  Selby's  husband. 

Mr.  Seagood  was  a  man  of  about  twenty-six,  in  every  way  the  sort 
of  person  such  a  girl  as  Maud  Sclby  would  become  attached  to.     He 
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was  not  haiulsome,  l)iit  he  was  essentially  a  gentleman,  a  tall  and 
manly  one.  His  greeting  to  me  was  not  at  all  what  I  had  cxi)ected. 
He  seemed  to  look  tipou  our  meeting  as  a  purely  business  one,  and  1 
had  some  difficulty  to  prevent  his  going  to  a  hotel  instead  of  coming 
to  stay  with  me  at  the  hosi)ilaMe  ".louse  where  I  was  visiting. 

I  had  some  trouble,  too,  to  make  him  understand  tlie  position  in 
which  I  stood  towards  the  Selbys;  b\it,  subsequently,  when  i  got 
him  alone  and  went  into  particulars  with  him,  I  soon  put  matters 
straight  in  that  respect. 

Did  he  know  that  the  Selbys  were  all  at  Broadview  ?  Yes ;  his 
friend  Martin  had  told  him  that.  Did  he  know  that  Mr.  Selby  and 
Maud  were  shortly  to  join  me  in  Montreal,  and  that  we  three  were 
goiuf;  home  together  ?  No,  certainly  not ;  he  had  been  informed 
merely  that,  most  likely,  they  would  go  home  some  time. 

"  Then,"  I  begged  to  ask  him,  "  what  was  his  preeise  object  in 
coming  to  Canada  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  join  his  friend  at  Banff,  of  course ;  what  else  'i  " 
I  saw  I  should  have  to  take  this  young  man  in  hand  also. 
*'  Look  here,  Mr.  Fred  Seagoed,"  I  began  ;  "  I  know  exactly  how 
the  matter  stands  between  you  and  Miss  Selby.     You  may  as  well  be 
open  with  me,  for  I  can  help  yoi .     It  was  on  her  account  that  you 
have  come.     I  think,  knowing  what  I  do,  that  you  have  done  a  very 
unwise  thing  in  throwing  up  that  good  position  you  held  in  London, 
to  come  here  in  search  of  her,  and  I  don't  know  what  the  end  of  this 
may  be.    It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  going  to  join  Martin  at  Banff. 
I  don't  believe  you  'd  like  that,  and  I  'm  quite  sure  Maud  would  not ; 
also,  I  doubt  immensely  if  Mr.  Selby  would  give  his  consent  to  your 
marrying  his  daughter,  if  you  propose  to  carry  out  that  plan." 
To  which  he  made  answer — 

*'  As  regards  Miss  Selby,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  no  right  to  sup- 
pose that  she  would  accept  me  if  I  offered  myself." 

"  Stop !  "  I  interposed.  "  Right  or  no  right,  you  have  come  to  this 
country  with  the  full  hope  and  belief  that  she  loill  accept  you.  Look 
here,  my  dear  Sir ;  accept  this  statement  from  me — I  know  all  about 
the  matter." 

"  Well,  then,"  he  asked,  "  will  she  accept  me  ?  " 
"  Come,  come ;  not  so  fast.     Tell  me  what  your  plans  really  are,  for 
this  brick-making  idea  seems  to  be  absurd." 
"  Simply,  as  I  say,  to  join  Martin  at  Banff." 

•'  Then,  if  that  be  so,  all  I  can  advise  is,  go  on  there  as  quickly  as 
you  can — don't  stop  off  at  Broadview — and  let  the  whole  affair,  so 
far  as  concerns  Maud  Selby,  drop." 
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"  \Vby — why  ?  "  he  cried  in  iiiuazeinent. 

"  Bc'caust)  iiolhiii^  hut  uuhiipiiiiiesH  uud  discomfort  can  conic  of 
your  taking' that  ^;irl  up  there  to  live.  Why  Ja/  you  j/ivo  up  your 
othce  in  London?      VVliat  were  you  thinking  c)f  V  " 

"  1  could  not  stand  the  uncertainly.  1  lost  iieart — head  too,  iierhaps ; 
at  any  rate,  here  I  aui,  with  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  only.  I 
must  settle  down  to  work  her*;  now.  If  I  could  he  wure  of  gaining 
Miss  SeUiy's  hand,  I  would  do  anything  she  wishes ;  but  I  have, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  thrown  up  my  business  connections  in  London, 
and  I  really  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  Banff.  Is  it  such  a 
terrible  place  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it 's  good  enough  in  its  way,  but  it  would  never  do  for  you 
and  Maud.     Why  didn't  you  speak  to  her  before  she  left  England  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  can't  say.     How  I  wish  I  had  done  so  !  " 

Really,  I  did  not  know  what  to  advise  ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  very 
stu])id  entanglement.  We  had  hours  of  talk,  and  I  'm  sure  I  let  him 
see  plainly  enough  that  he  had  but  to  ask  Maud  to  have  her,  as  I  had 
bidden  his  friend  Martin  to  tell  him.  But  he  didn't  seem  to  see  it ;  he 
was  all  doubts,  though  only  on  that  point,  whilst  I  was  troubled  to 
know  what  he  could  do  in  Canada  now  he  was  there.  I  had  it  from 
Mr.  Selby  that  his  abilities  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  I  knew  he 
had  splendid  testimonials.  At  last  an  idea  struck  me.  Finally,  I 
begged  him  to  take  it  easy  for  three  or  four  days,  whilst  we  thought 
out  some  plan,  assuring  him  that  I  hoped  to  bo  able  to  help  him, 
which  he  agreed  to. 

I  had  some  near  friends  in  the  West,  deeply  interested  in 
insurance  matters.  I  wrote  to  them,  telling  them  about  Mr.  Seagood, 
of  his  particular  capabilities,  asking  them  it  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  get  a  post  anything  like  that  he  had  vacated  in  England.  I 
explained  why  he  had  vacated  it,  too. 

So  I  put  the  affair  in  train.  He  and  I  passed  the  next  few  days 
about  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  a  pleasant  task  to  show  this  intelli- 
gent young  Englishman  what  I  co\xld  of  Canadian  life.  He  was 
much  interested  in  botany  and  entomology,  and  I  could  have  wished 
for  no  better  companion  than  he  would  have  been  on  our  Western 
tour. 

With  the  Canadian  girls  I  was  acquainted  with  he  quickly  became 
a  great  favourite.  I  think  it  would  not  have  required  any  supreme 
effort  on  his  part  to  have  secured  his  choice  of  them. 

On  the  third  day  I  had  a  reply  to  my  letter.  My  friend  assured 
me  that,  with  Mr.  Seagood's  qualifications,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty      place  him,  and  begged  me  to  let  him  know  if  he  really  wished 
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to  make  an  ciiRaRoincnt.  Tf  ho,  ho  couM  armnf^e  at  once.  This  wan, 
HO  far,  encouraging,' ;  ho,  taking?  Mr.  Soagood  on  one  aide,  I  explained 
what  I  had  done,  and  thin  wan  the  advice  I  ^'ave  him — 

"  Write  to  Maud  dire<tly.  Ask  her  to  have  you;  tell  her  you  can 
f,'et  a  post  here  similar  to  that  you  had  at  home.  Write  also  to  her 
father.  Ask  him  for  his  consent;  tell  him  exactly  how  matters 
stand  ;  what  you  camo  out  here  to  do ;  and  let  him  decide  between 
Banff  and  this  other  chance.  I  will  write,  too,  and  say  what  I  think 
about  it." 

He  aj^reed  to  this  plan,  and  that  very  day  our  letters  were  de- 
spatched to  D«'neholme,  Broadview,  and  wo  had  at  least  twelve  days 
to  wait  for  replies. 

If  there  is  anything  to  draw,  I  can  always  make  my  stay  anywhere 
pleasant  to  myself ;  but  I  did  not  know  about  Stnigood's  patience.  I 
was  anxious,  however,  to  go  up  to  the  lakes  , behind  Peterborough, 
which  are  much  like  Muskoka  Lakes,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  be 
would  find  time  hang  less  heavily  on  his  hands  if  he  joined  me  on 
such  a  trip.  The  proposal  pleased  him  greatly.  I  knew  where  to 
borrow  a  tent  and  all  camp  equipment,  and  I  knew  two  boys  who 
would  jump  at  the  chance  of  going  with  us — boys  who  knew  their 
way  about  those  lakes,  too. 

So,  two  days  after  our  letters  were  despatched,  behold  us  all  ready 
for  a  start,  provisions  laid  in,  folding  beds  and  heaps  of  blankets, 
rods  and  lines,  guns  and  ammunition,  sketching  kit,  pots  and  pans, 
and  bait,  i.e.  "  worms." 

"We  made  our  start  early  on  a  beautiful  morning.  As  yet  there 
was  no  appearance  of  autumn,  except  that  the  days  were  shortening 
and  the  nights  were  cool.  We  had  to  drive  some  miles  to  Lakefield, 
a  village  close  to  where  the  Otonabee  joins  the  first  lake. 

Here  we  stowed  ourselves  and  our  gear  on  board  the  Cruiser,  about 
the  queerest  craft  imaginable,  funnier  than  some  they  use  on  the 
Pacific  coast  even ;  and  in  course  of  time  we  started.  They  never 
seem  to  hurry  in  Canada. 

The  current  was  very  strong  against  us  at  first.  The  banks  of  the 
lake  are  very  flat,  cedar  and  pine-clad  islands,  and  points  of  land  half 
submerged  in  water.  Then  we  passed  through  a  short  canal  and 
shallow  lock,  near  some  stores  and  a  saw-mill.  This  was  Young's 
Point,  and  we  were  in  Clear  Lake.  After  sundry  delays,  whilst  the 
captain  and  his  crew  of  one  man  and  a  boy  went  ashore  to  twelve 
o'clock  dinner,  I  believe,  we  started  on  again,  passed  Sandy  Point, 
and  halted  there  for  an  hour,  then  got  to  Stony  Lake,  and  finally, 
amongst  a  group  of  lovely  islands,  we  went  alongside  the  rocks  of 
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one —Bare  iHliind.     Tlicn   tlit-y  dcrositt'd   our  (•aini)in^'-kit,  and   left 
us.     We  had  l)r()\i^ht  a  Ik.  *  ,.  itli  us. 

Bare  Island  is  about  one  hundred  yards  loiij^  and  fifty  hroad ; 
it  stands  twenty  or  thirty  feet  out  of  the;  clear  water  of  the  lal<e. 
It  is  covered  with  j^rass  and  low  bushes,  and  plenty  of  loose  nx^ks. 
There  are  two  graceful  cedars  on  it.  It  is  a  favourite  fiuu|>in^'- place 
in  sununer,  as  tliere  is  usually  a  breeze  there!,  a.id  it,  is  freer  from 
mosquitoes  than  most  places.  Here,  on  this  rocky  islet,  we  pitched 
our  very  couit'ortable  tent,  put  up  our  beds,  and  in  an  hour  were 
at  home. 

Then;  was  plenty  of  wood  for  fu<d  round  the  island;  on  the  beach 
we  had  roarinf^  fires. 

That  eveninff  there  was  a  j^lorious  sunset.  Whilst  I  was  n  akin<^ 
memoranda  of  the  effects,  the  boys  <,'ot  sui»per  ready,  Sea^'ood  help- 
ing' ;  then  we  w<'nt  fishinj,'  for  breakfiist,  but  ^ot  nothing'.  Then  we 
got  a  shot  or  two  at  ducks  Hying  across  our  canij),  but  nii.ssed  tliem  ; 
they  were  too  far.  After  sleeping  as  comfortably  as  could  Se  desired, 
we  were  up, early  and  went  of  "trolling."  This  is  simplv  trailing 
behind  the  boat,  which  is  pulbnl  slowly,  a  long  line  with  a  spoan  bait 
to  it. 

The  lake  is  full  of  islands  like  Muskoka,  and  ia  quite  as  pretty. 
In  Lhe  early  morning  the  effects  were  lovely.  In  tht;  passages  amongst 
the  islands  where  we  trolled,  the  reflections  in  the  placid  watir  of  the 
gloriously-coloured  rocks,  the  Irecs,  the  sky,  was  perfectly  (b'lightful  ; 
but,  indeed,  it  was  always  so,  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  and  we 
had  charming  moonlight  nights  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  whilst  we  were 
there. 

There  was  no  one  camping  up  then;  then  ;  quietness  reigned  over 
the  whole  scene.  After  much  experience  of  such  exjieditions,  I  liave 
decided  that  the  fall— at  any  rate,  all  September — ia  the  pleasantest 
time  to  undertake  them.  There  are  no  mosquitoes  then — what 
a  blessing  that  is  !  The  nights  are  cool — but  that  does  not  matter 
with  plenty  of  blankets;  the  days  are  quite  warm  enough  to  row  or 
paddle,  or  to  sit  out  to  sketch,  and  the  colours  of  the  land  and  water 
are  mor;!  beautiful  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

We  caught  a  large  masquelongue  that  morning  for  breakfast, 
and  during  the  day  the  boys  took  several  fine  black  bass.  In  the 
afternoon  we  pulled  to  a  lovely  little  lake  lying  half  a  mile  inland,  of 
which  I  made  a  sketch.  They  call  it  "  Fairy  Lake."  Another  day 
we  went  up  to  Burleigh,  wiiere  there  is  a  summer  hotel  and  a  store 
or  two,  and  a  waggon-road  leading  somewhere.  There  are  some 
settlers,  but  very  few  ;  we  saw  none.     But  across  the;  lake,  at  Mount 
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Julian — it  is  only  a  low  hill,  but  the  highest  land  about — there  are 
several.  We  used  to  pull  a  mile  every  day  to  got  a  can  of  milk,  and 
eggs,  from  one  settler. 

Juniper  Island,  close  to  Bare  Island,  is  owned  by  Mr.  G<^o.  Roger, 
of  Pt.'tcrborougb.  He  has  a  summer  cottage  on  it,  so  has  his  friend 
Mr.  B.  Edwards,  but^hey  were  all  empty  then.  On  it,  one  day,  the 
boys  and  Seagood  captured  an  immense  alligator  turtle ;  it  was 
quite  three  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  a  most  ferocious-looking  beast,  too. 
It  was  basking  in  the  s»m  ;  one  of  the  boys  crept  quietly  up  to  it, 
dangling  a  l)aited  hook  before  its  face.  This  it  seized,  and  was 
caught.     Its  shell  now  graces  a  Peterborough  drawing-. ooni. 

They  used  to  take  me  in  the  boat  to  any  s[)ot  I  chose  and  leave 
me,  whilst  they  went  off  shooting  and  fishing.  A  few  ducks  and 
grouse,  and  once  a  "  loon,"  fell  to  their  guns.  They  were  none  of 
them  expert  gunners,  or  they  would  have  tried  for  deer  and  bear  in 
the  woods.  Seagood  had  had  no  experience  of  this  work  l>efore,  but 
he  got  on  well  with  fishing.  We  had  fish,  fried  or  boiled,  at  every 
meal. 

Naturally,  Seagood  and  I  had  much  confidential  talk  ;  our  doings 
in  the  West  were  always  topics  of  profound  interest  to  him,  and  the 
more  times  I  mentioned 
Maud's  name  the  better 
ho  liked  it.  I  had  to  tell 
him  much  a1)out  Canada, 
for  in  that  land  he  ex- 
pected his  future  would 
be  spent,  and  he  was  glad 
of    information.      I   told 

him  the  story  of  Maggie's  and  Charlie's  meeting,  and  of  their  attach- 
ment, which  he  naturally  thought  would  be  an  additional  reason  why 
Maud  and  her  father  should  be  glad  to  live  in  that  country.  As 
regards  Mr.  Selby,  however,  I  explained  to  him  my  opinion  that  he 
did  not  altogether  like  Canada,  and  would  not  will'Qgly  reside  there; 
that  I  believed  his,  Seagood's,  advent,  and  the  altered  arrangements 
which  looked  probable,  would  be  a  sore  trouble  to  him.  It  would 
be  very  nice  for  him  to  come  out  every  year  or  two  and  stay  with 
Tom  and  Maggie,  for  I  did  not  think  that  he  would  be  happy  to  live 
in  England  alone  ;  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would. 

Some  miles  back  from  the  shore  of  Stony  Lake  there  was  settled  a 
man,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  whom  I  had  known  in  Bedfordshire. 
They  had  been  out  two  years,  had  got  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  I 
heard,  and  were  making  a  comfortable  home  there.    I  had  promised 
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their  people,  if  possible,  to  see  them;  so,  one  fine  day,  we  rowed 
ashore,  with  guns,  and  started  for  the  plact»,  which  some  settlers 
directed  us  to.  It  was  not  at  all  a  bad  imlk,  but  how  they  got 
wheeled  vehicles  about,  as  they  evidently  did  by  the  wheel-marks, 
was  a  puzzler.  We  passed  some  fields  fenced  in  with  rout^h  rails, 
where  the  stumps  amon}^  the  stubble  looked  peculiar  enough. 
Potatoes  were  being  dug  by  the  few  scattered  inhabitants  ;  their  little 
log  houses  and  shanties  we  passed  at  long  intervals.  They  told  us 
they  were  doing  fairly  well,  and  were  quite  satisfied  ;  that  many 
people  came  up  to  camp  on  the  lake  every  summer,  so  everything 
they  produce  meets  with  a  ready  sale  to  them  ;  that  the  A.C.A.  (the 
American  Canoe  Association)  had  met  there  two  years  running,  and 
proposed  to  make  an  annual  visit,  which  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
settlers,  as  the  members  spent  money  freely. 

It  was  in  a  clearing  in  the  deep  forest,  through  which  only  a  trail 
ran,  that  I  found  my  old  acquaintances.  Coming  so  unexi)ectedly 
upon  them,  the  mistress,  at  any  rate,  was  "  flustered  ";  for  the  two 
years  they  had  been  in  the  bush  they  had  seen  no  face  but  their 
neighbours'.  They  were  people  of  the  small  farmer  class  at  home, 
eminently  well  suited  to  make  successful  settlers  in  Canada. 

So  far,  they  said  they  liked  it,  and  believed  they  should  prosper. 
Roads  were  being  made  through  that  part;  the  land  was  good.  In  a  few 
years  they  would  be  doing  well.  They  had  many  comforts  which  the 
ordinary  settlers  had  not,  for  they  had  not  gone  out  penniless,  and 
the  well-filled  barn,  good-looking  cows  about  the  straw-yard,  and  the 
many  marks  of  thrift  and  good  sense  not  commonly  found  amongst 
new  backAvoods  settlers  were  very  encouraging.  Of  course,  we  had  a 
good  "  square  "  meal,  and  much  pleasant  talk  about  the  friends  at 
home  and  their  doings  there. 

"  So,  then,"  said  I,  "  you  really  like  it  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Wills  (that  was  his  name),  "  we  do  imdoubtedly.  It 
is  lonesome,  but  every  year  we  shall  have  more  neighbours.  There  is 
a  chance  here,  which  we  seemed  not  to  have  in  England,  dearly  as  we 
loved  it." 

"  And,  Mrs.  Wills  ;  now  do  you  really  like  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  fairly  well,"  she  answered.  "  I  like  it  this  time  of  year,  and 
I  don't  much  dislike  the  winters  ;  but  when  the  mosquitoes  are  about 
— that 's  nearly  all  summer — it  is  dreadful  ;  they  are  really  the 
greatest  drawback  to  the  backwoods  life.  Also  I  wish  there  were 
not  so  many  bears  about;  I  always  dread  them." 

"  Bears !     Are  there  bears  hereabouts,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.     Only  the  other  night  there  was  great  commotion  in  the 
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iMTii-yard.  .loliii  "— licr  IuihIiiiikI — "  \roi  up  with  tlic  mm,  l)ut  lu'  saw 
notliiii^,  though  in  the  iiioniuiL;  wo  Haw  lusiir-traoks  all  about  the 
pijj-pons." 

"  Don't  thoy  ov(>r  or^Muizi'  a  hunt,  to  dt'strov  thoni  ?  " 
"  Oh,  no  ;  tlu'v  havo  no  timo.  Wo  have  throe  or  four  acres  of 
i'orn— tnai/.e — dose  uj)  to  the  woods  yonder,  entirely  destroyed  hy 
hears;  it  is  nearly  all  trampled  flat  l>y  tlieni.  John  and  the  boys 
often  si'e  them  of  an  eveninj^j,  and  I  have  done  so  too  from  the  uj)- 
stairs  window.      F  dread  anyone  Ljoing  outside  after  dark." 

"But  they  will  not  attack  a.  human  being;  you  need  not  fear  that, 
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JSiis.  Wills.  I  used  to  have  some  knowledge  of  their  habits  when  I 
was  a  boy.  u]>  Stratford  way.  Have  vou  a  rifle?  No?  I  have  one 
at  our  I'amp.  Would  tht>re  be  any  chance  to  get  a  shot,  do  you  think, 
Wills  ?  " 

He  told  mc  he  fi>lt  q\iife  sure  there  would  be,  if  I  could  stay  a 
night  with  theiu. 

The  upshot  i>f  this  was  that  we  went  over  to  the  field  of  corn, 
where  I  saw  plainly  enough  that  a  bear  had  often  been.  When  a 
boy  I  had  had  some  experitMues  of  this  kind,  and  judged  that  there 
was  but  one  bear  about.     So  I  resolved  that,  in  a  dav  or  two,  I  would 
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come  with  a  ridf,  k(  IV  for  a  iii^^lit,  and   walili   lliiil    tifld.      Tlifii  wo 
wont  liack  to  our  iylaiid. 

Acfordiiijrly,  tlio  '»oys  |>idlcd  idi'  iisliorc  oiit«  al'tiTiiooii,  and  with 
my  ^nin  on  my  Hhouldor  I  iuarcli<'il  olY  1  .  tlic  VVill.-'s,  ^cttiii^,'  thoro 
about  4  I'.m.  Wo  jdaunod  tiiat  aifor  supper,  aliout  dusU,  Wills  and 
I  should  ^'o  oil  and  hido  ouihoIvos  in  lioaps  of  corn-Mt:-.iks,  and  wait 
tho  advont  of  Mr.  Bruin. 

I  am  very  fond  of  gro(fu  corn.  The  Wills  Koys  t  )ld  mo  that  thoy 
l)oli(!vod  thi'v  ('ouM  find  a  fow  cohs  ovor  thcro  vet  wliicli  I  lie  I. car  liad 
not  doslroyt'd,  and  proposed  to  ^'o  and  ),rot  (Ih'mi  for  shpptT.  Thoir 
mother  mido  no  ol)jootion,  liaviii;;  no  terror  of  lears  l»v  davlight. 
Wills  and  his  wifo  and  I  were  sittin«^'  down  yossipiiii^'.  The  l>oy» 
had  not  boon  ^'ono  many  mini't.'s,  when  they  ran  lack  in  the  i^'roatost 
oxoitoniont.  Tho  hoar  was  in  the  c(»rn-fiold ;  thoy  iiad  lioth  seen  it, 
Hittin^'  up,  as  Kii^  as  an  ox  atnl  as  Idack,  thoy  said. 

Hero  was  luck  for  mo.  A  irlaiico  from  the  window  up-.stairs  sliowod 
they  Were  ri^dit.  Not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  amongst  the  ooru- 
stalks  and  tho  stumps,  a  black  beast  was  stirring;  .about  ;  no  doul»t  of 
that.  If  he  only  would  stay  thoro  till  I  got  near  eiiouj^li,  was  my 
thoUf»'ht. 

Wills  proposed  that  wo  should  go  round  through  the  woods  and 
conio  at  him  thence,  there  l)eing  a  hollow  along  the  edge  of  the 
forest  by  which  wo  could  creep,  ho  knew.  So  that  is  what  wo  did, 
quickly,  but  very  cautiously  and  quietly,  until  we  got  to  what  we 
thought  must  be  tho  proper  point  at  which  to  go  up  the  hill-side  to 
the  fence.  As  luck  would  have  it,  tin;  moment  I  could  see  over  tho 
level  ground,  there  was  the  bea.',  broadside  on  to  me,  not  eighty 
yards  away. 

A  signal  to  Wills  to  halt ;  I  raised  my  rifle,  took  extra  steady  aim 
just  behind  his  shoulder,  and  fired. 

Well,  I  didn't  know  i)efore  that  moment  how  fast  a  ])Ciir  can,  travel. 
Before  the  smoke  was  clear,  he   was  on  us;    he  hjajit  the  fence  less 
than  tv/o  yards  away,  smashing  the  top  rail  as  he  did  so.      When   he 
touched  the  ground,  ho   rolled,  seemingly   head  over  heels,  down   th 
declivity,  and  out  of  sight. 

Till  then,  during  the  five  seconds  which  had  elapsed  since  I  pulled 
the  triggei',  I  thought  I  had  missed  him,  and  that  he  was  just 
"  coming  for  us  "  in  a  rage  ;  but  the  way  in  which  he  rolled  down  the 
bank  convinced  nie  that  he  must  be  a  very  sick  bear  indeed.  I 
clapped  in  a  fresh  cartridge,  standing  expectant. 

Wills  stood  behind  me  with  his  fowling-piece  loaded  with  bucli- 
shot.     Another  five  minutes  of  breathless  anxiety  passed.     We  heard 
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DO  sound.  Still,  I  judged  it  best  to  remain  still.  Then,  after  half  a 
minute  had  passed,  I  breathed  fr^er,  and  Wills  said,  "  Well,  he 's 
gone.     What  a  pity  you  missed  !     Was  it  too  long  a  shot  ?  " 

"  Gone  !  "  I  shouted.  "  Gone  dead,  you  mean.  There  's  a  dead 
bear  just  down  there.    Come,  let  us  go  and  see" 

Six  steps  revealed  him  to  us,  lying  in  a  heap  behind  a  log,  with 
one  big  paw  extended  on  it.  It  was  rather  foolish  of  me,  but  I 
suppose  I  was  excited,  i  went  down  and  lifted  that  paw.  The  bear 
drew  it  in,  lifted  up  hie  head,  looked  at  me  for  a  second,  gave  a  fierce 
grcwl,  and  died. 

Then  we  examined  him.     I  had  shot  him  clear  through  the  heart. 


SHOOTING    THE    BEAR. 


Next,  Wills  got  on  the  fence  and  began  to  yell.  I  don't  know  what 
he  said — he  meant  it  as  &  jubilate,  I  suppose — but  he  made  a  terrible 
row.     I  tried  to  stop  him,  but  he  kept  at  it  till  he  was  hoarse. 

Then  a  neighbour  came,  and  the  two  boys,  and  amongst  us  we  got 
the  1  ear  up  to  the  house — a  very  difficult  job,  for  he  was  so  loose  and 
awkward  and  slippery.  This  neighbour  of  Wills's  was  an  old  hunter. 
He  said  I  had  been  very  ^oolish  not  to  have  sent  for  him  to  help  me 
before  I  shot  the  bear.  I  thanked  him,  promising  to  do  so  next 
time. 

This  animal  scaled  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  as  he  fell. 
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.8  as  he  fell. 


We  hung  him  by  his  heels,  and  his  arms  reached  round  four  of  us 
I  brought  away  his  jawbone  as  a  trophy,  and  I  was  to  have  had  his 
skin,  of  course.  Wills  took  it  to  a  German  tanner  a  few  days  after, 
and  the  fool  tanned  all  the  hair  off  and  converted  it  into  leather.  So 
all  I  have  had  of  it  is  a  pair  of  slippers,  which  came  to  me  last 
winter. 

Mrs.  Wills  told  us  she  watched  the  bear  from  the  upper  window, 
then  saw  the  puff  of  smoke  and  heard  the  crack  of  my  rifle,  and 
beheld  the  black  bea-'t  rush  in  that  direction.  Naturally,  she  con- 
sidered that  I  had  missed  him.  When  she  saw  her  hus]>and  sitting 
on  the  fence  howling,  she  concluded  that  something  dreadful  was  the 
matter — that  the  bear  and  I  were  fighting  down  in  the  hollow.  But 
she  naively  added — 

"  When  John  kept  on  howling,  I  felt  sure  that  couldn't  be ;  he 
wjuld  either  go  down  and  help  you,  or  run  back  for  assistance.  So 
I  sent  for  our  neighbour  here  ;  and  here  you  are,  all  safe,  and  the 
horrid  bear  dead,  for  a  good  thing." 

They  made  thirty  dollars  of  the  bear's  grease  and  the  meat  at  the 
store. 

It  was  an  exciting  evening.  We  admired  him,  measured  him, 
weighed  him,  and  skinned  him,  and  went  very  late  to  bed,  well 
pleased  with  the  adventure.  I  suppose  the  settlers  thereabouts 
regard  me  still  as  a  regular  **  Nimrod  " — a  mighty  hunter. 

In  the  morning,  Wills  walked  with  me  to  the  lake  shore,  and 
my  boys  came  by  appointment  with  the  boat  and  took  me  back 
to  camp.  All  had  gone  well  there.  This  was  our  eighth  day  on 
Bare  Island,  and  we  purposed  to  stay  three  days  more. 

Next  day,  about  noon,  we  were  all  on  Grassy  Island,  wl  re  I 
was  sketching.  We  saw  the  steamer  Fairy  (such  a  fairy  !)  coming  up 
the  lake.  When  she  got  near  Bare  Island  she  began  to  yell,  and 
someone  from  the  steering-house  waved  frantically  ;  but  no  one  was 
at  our  camp  to  respond. 

We  fired  a  shot  or  two  from  where  we  were,  and  waved  our 
handkerchieves.  The  Fairy,  seeing  us,  came  our  way,  and  the 
boys  went  off  in  the  boat  and  met  her.  There  was  a  letter  for 
me,  and  it  contained  this  message :  "  A  cablegram  of  great  impor- 
tance for  F.  Seagood  ;  return  to  Peterborough  with  all  speed."  Here 
was  excitement. 

The  captain  of  the  Fairy,  who  was  near  enough  to  hail,  told  us  he 
was  going  up  to  Burleigh,  would  be  gone  two  hours;  if  we  were 
packed  up  by  that  time,  he  'd  get  us  back  to  Lakefield  in  time  for 
the  last  train  for  Peterborough. 
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This  programme  we  carried  out,  and  at  nine  that  night  Seagood 
had  got  his  cablegram,  which  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Manager  British  Insurance  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  London.  To  F. 
Seagood,  G.N.  W.  Tel.  Co.,  Toronto. 

"  Return  to  your  old  post  in  one  month — pay  doubled — cable  anstoer 
within  iveek." 

"  Well,    well ;    you   are   a   lucky   fellow  !  "     *•  How    fx  rtunate  !  " 


course ! "      These  were   the    sort   of    remarks 


n  Seai^f  jd    )j  the    kind    friends  around  us,  for  he  had 

■ruov.ii  t.hfc  'jcatents  of  his  cable  message. 


"  You  '11   accept,   of 

showered 

soon  made 

Certainly  h&.  w^m  very  much  overcome  with  gratification.  It 
showed  how  ,  Uy  ae  was  appreciated  in  the  old  position  ;  they 
couldn't  get  on  withou!  ..  n,  it  was  clear.  Also,  what  a  nice  thing  it 
would  1)6  to  have  his  income  doubled.  Now,  he  need  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  making  Maud  his  wife.  All  these  ideas,  no  doubt,  crowded 
through  his  mind. 

I,  who  knew  the  state  of  the  whole  case,  was  very  glad  at  the  turn 
affairs  had  taken.  We  talked  the  matter  over,  he  and  I.  We  could 
decide  nothing  till  we  had  heard  from  Broadview,  that  was  clear.  A 
letter  might  come  to-morrow. 

But  it  .lidn't.  So  then  we  wired  a  long  message  containing  the 
good  news  and  asking  their  decision.  The  same  night  we  got  the 
following  message  back  : — 

"All  agreed  to.  England  decidedly.  Letters  due  with  you  to- 
morrow." 

And  he  got  his  letters.  Maud  accepted  him.  I  knew  she  would. 
So  did  her  father.  They  said  that  he  must  not  think  of  Banff,  but 
take  the  offer  I  seemed  to  have  obtained  for  him.  As  he  and  Maud 
would  have  to  live  in  Canada,  Mr.  Selby  would  go  home  with  me, 
settle  his  affairs  there,  and  come  out  again  and  make  his  home  there 
too.  Yet  one  could  plainly  read  between  the  lines  that  he  disliked 
that  idea  greatly.  They  would  arrive  in  Montreal  on  October  4th. 
In  a  few  days  after,  the  two  could  be  married.  They  begged  us  both 
to  meet  them. 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  letters.  Our  telegrams  since  had 
modified  the  position  entirely,  and  all  was  well.  Yes,  all  was  well. 
Maud  was  now  the  affianced  wife  of  Fred  Seagood.  Needless  to 
say,  they  both  received  my  very  sincere  congratulations. 

The  young  man,  my  companion,  was  radiant,  but  impatient.  He 
began  to  count  the  days  and  hours  till  he  should  see  her.  He  pro- 
posed to  go  along  to  the  West  by  C.P.R.  until  he  met  her,  and  all 
sorts  of  plans  he  laid.      I  strongly  urged  him  not  to  carry  out  this 
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railway  idea,  at  any  rate,  for  I  did  not  think  a  railway  car,  even  a 
C.P.R.  one,  the  nicest  place  for  a  lovers'  meeting.  I  counselled  him 
to  keep  quiet  and  to  do  as  they  asked  us, "  meet  them  in  Montreal." 

"Then  we  four  will  go  comfortably  home  together  in  the  Par- 
ineaian,  you  will  go  back  to  your  old  office ;  about  Christmas  you  will 
be  married,  and  I  will  come  to  your  wedding.  That  'a  the  way  to 
settle  it.     Oh,  you  are  a  lucky  beggar  !  " 

And  so  it  was  settled. 

Seagood  and  I,  and  various  friends  of  mine,  managed  to  put  the 
time  through  somehow.  We  had  much  to  admire.  The  trees  were 
now  quickly  taking  on  their  autumn  tints,  and  a  gorgeous  show  they 
were. 

Some  streets  in  Peterborough  were  thickly  lined  "  '^h  shade-trees. 
It  was  a  sight  to  gaze  on  the  hues  they  assumed.  So  >  were  half 
brilliant  green,  half  scarlet ;  many  were  "  old  -old  The  soft 
maples  were,  I  think,  the  brightest;  looking  u».  tu  DUga  one  when 
the  sun  was  shining  on  its  vrimson  foliage  was  di...zpn  The  sumachs 
in  the  woods  were  glorious.  The  distant  forests  w^re  as  varied  in 
colour  as  if  they  were  flower-beds;  they  had  •  y  '  rilliaut  hue  but 
blue,  and  that  the  sky  supplied.  The  oaks  were  of  every  shade  of 
bronzes  the  beeches  or.inge,  and  the  sombre  pines  grouped  here  and 
there  completed  the  picture. 

It  was  Indian  summer ;  the  nights  were  frosty,  the  days  were 
bright  and  sunny,  slightly  hazy ;  it  was  delicious  weather,  tb"  finest 
time  of  the  Canadian  year. 

We  used  to  take  our  guns  and  nets  about  the  woods  a  river. 
We  secured  skins,  for  stuffing,  of  all  the  Canadian  squirrels,  from  the 
chipamuk,  with  its  lovely  stripes,  to  the  large  black  squirrel ;  we  got 
grey  ones,  too,  and  one  evening  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
flying  squirrel. 

The  only  butterflies  we  got  at  that  late  season  were  swallow-tails 
and  Camberwell  beauties  ;  but  we  found  on  the  upper  twigs  of  trees 
a  number  of  cocoons  of  Samia  secropia,  which  we  took  home  with 
us.  The  moths  came  out  of  all  mine  this  summer;  one  of  them 
measured  six  and  a  half  inches  across  the  wings. 

On  the  evening  of  October  3rd,  we  said  farewell  to  Peterborough 
and  all  our  friends  there,  took  a  "  sleeper  "  on  the  C.P.R.,  and  next 
morning  early  arrived  in  Montreal. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  this  time,  for  a  change,  at  "Balmoral" 
House.  That  day  we  spent,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
Broadview,  in  choosing  and  securing  berths  on  the  Pannesian  and 
in  getting  all  things  ready  for  sailing  in  a  few  days. 
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Montreal  is  not  a  charming  city  in  October,  mud — and  such  mud, 
everywb*  re.  The  principal  street  would  be  pronounced  impassable 
in  En^'land,  yet  the  traffic  was  carried  on  with  much  splashing'  and 
tioundering.  We  went  up  the  mountain  to  Victoria  Bridge,  and  saw 
most  of  the  sights  again,  including  the  Art  Gallery,  where  th«y  have 
a  few  very  good  pictures.  The  following  morning,  "  on  time,"  the 
train  came  in  from  the  West;  and,  sure  enough,  there  were  Mr.  Solby 
and  Maud. 

I  8upi)08e  the  meeting  of  the  lovers  can  easily  be  imagined.  1  cannot 
describe  it.  Tbc  fact  is  there  was  no  demonstration ;  bystanders 
would  not  even  have  turned  their  heads  to  look,  it  was  apparently  so 
commonplace.  But  I,  who  kaew  the  secret  of  it  all,  saw  they  were 
well  content.  The  rest  of  our  time  in  Montreal  was  passed  somehow 
by  Mr.  Selby  and  myself.     The  lovers  were  happy  enough. 

The  Balmoral  is  a  good  hotel,  only  peculiar  customs  prevail,  ac- 
cording to  our  notions.  The  attendants  are  all  negroes.  I  cannot 
say  I  like  them  as  table  servants  ;  they  are  much  too  bumptious. 

The  latest  arrangement  made  by  the  Allan  line  is  that  passengers 
can  go  on  board  in  Montreal  the  night  before  the  steamer  sails. 
This  is  a  great  improvement ;  it  saves  expense,  hotel  annoyances  at 
Quebec,  and  in  many  ways  conduces  to  one's  comfort. 

So  at  eight  one  evening  we  v/ere  conveyed  on  board.  I  took  up 
my  quarters  in  the  same  room  I  came  out  in  ;  and  as  I  laid  down  in 
the  same  berth  again  that  night,  it  seemed  as  if  all  that  I  had 
passed  through  and  seen  since  I  had  lain  there  before  must  surely  be 
a  dream. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Homeward  Hound. — Mr.  Sclhy  uxpouiidH  to  me  IiIh  Viuws  on  tlio  Scttlcinoiit  of 
Affairs. — A  Diseiisaion. — Relative  Merits  of  tlie  N.W'.T.  and  UiitiHh  (.'oluni- 
biii. — Uroadviow  jeers  at  Tom's  Knfilisli  Ways. — Friend    Brown's  ('onimen- 

tary. — Mr.  Selby  has  financed  our  Friends Matrimonial    Prospects  of  tiie 

Young  People. — All  Satisfactory. — Anticosti. — Tlie  Straits  of  Melle  Icle. — 
Fellow-passengers  and  their  Impressions  of  Canada. — My  own  Opiidon  of 
the  Country  and  what  I  saw  There. — Advice  to  intending  ('olonists  and  to 
Tourists. — A  few  Words  to  British  Farmers. — An  Instance. — Comparisons. 
The  English  Farmer  in  Cuiuida,  and  what  his  Djunion  is, — Our  Trip  ended 
at  Liverpool. — Later  Events  detailed  in  Letters  from  Tom  Selby  and  Mea- 
dows.— And  so  I  nniko  my  Bow  to  the  Reader. 

The  English  mails  had  come  on  board  the  Parmesiav  at  Father 
Point,  our  complement  of  passengf*.3  had  embarked,  and  we  were 
off,  bowling  down  the  St.  Lawrence — homeward  bound ! 

We  hoped  to  sight  Anticosti  that  afternoon,  and  were  anxious 
about  fog,  for  we  were  to  pass  through  the  narrow  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle  that  night. 

Mr.  Selby  and  I  were  sitting  in  a  sheltered  nook  on  deck.  Fred 
Seagood  and  Maud  were  walking  up  and  down,  as  is  tlie  custom  at  sea, 
looking  very  happy,  as  they  had  the  best  of  reasons  to,  considering  all 
that  had  happened,  and  the  good  fortune  that  had  come  to  them. 
TJntil  now,  we  two,  Mr.  Selby  and  I,  had  had  very  little  opportunity 
for  conversation ;  something  always  had  arisen  to  prevent  it.  To  be 
sure,  I  had  heard  that  all  was  well  in  the  West ;  but  1  wanted  some 
details,  so  I  began — 

"  Tell  me  now,  are  you  satisfied  with  the  state  of  matters  at 
Broadview  ?  Does  Tom  shape  well  ?  Is  he  going  to  be  a  good 
settler  ?  How  does  Maggie  get  on  ?  How  is  Charlie  Donald  ? 
What  are  his  chances  of  success?  1  want  to  hear  everything  about 
them  all  up  there." 

Mr.  Selby  replied  to  me,  "  I  am,  in  a  certain  sense,  well  satisfied. 
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Both  Tom  and  IVIll^'^^i«^  like  it,  and  will  ^'t  ou  all  ri^'ht.  There  are 
many  muoh  inoi»>  Inautiful  parts  of  Canada  than  that  is,  but  I  don't 
think  that  wo  saw  any  particidar  spot  which  appeun'd  to  answer  all 
their  ruquirtnu'ntH  better  than  Deneh«>lme  does.  Thoy  have  friends 
near  them,  and  that  is  really  very  important  in  that  great  louo 
land.  Nowhere  else  where  they  could  have  settled  would  they,  very 
likely,  have  found  at  once  s(»  numy  ;  and,  thanks  to  you,  there  is 
Meadows,  who  is  of  immense  benefit  to  them." 

"Yes,"  I  interposed,  "you  are  right  there;  I  am  very  glad  they 
get  on  so  well  with  hiuj.  He  is  a  wonderful  man,  and  so  reliable. 
I  knew  him  many  years,  you  know,  in  England,  before  disasters 
made  him  an  emigrant." 

"  Yes,  I  'm  very  glad  to  know  him,"  resumed  Mr.  Selby  ;  "  and  if 
they  only  like  the  winter,  and  it  agrees  with  them,  I  can't  say  that 
I  am  sorry  that  they  fixed  upon  that  place  in  preference,  for 
instance,  to  somewhere  on  the  Columbian  Lake,  or  about  Calgary. 
Then,  where  they  are,  they  have  a  really  comfortable  house,  a  good 
barn  and  stables.  You  see,  they  really  have  a  perfect  home  around 
them  at  once." 

"  Then  you  prefer  the  N.W.T.  to  British  Columbia?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not ;  that  is,  not  to  Vancouver  Ishrid  as  a  place  of 
residence.  No,  unquestionably,  that  is  by  far  the  most  charming 
land  we  have  seen  out  of  England.  But  what  chance  was  there 
really  there  for  Tom — I  mean  with  his  capital  ?  He  could  not  have 
got  land  at  any  such  price,  in  any  quantity,  ou  Vancouver  Island,  as 
where  they  are." 

"  True.  But  don't  you  think  it  is  a  terribly  monotonous — a  dread- 
fully '  ugly  '  country  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,  generally  ;  but  there  are  pretty  spots,  I  'm 
sure.  About  the  Qu'Appelle,  in  the  Indian  Reserve  there,  at  Crooked 
Lakes,  it  is  very  charming." 

"  But  look  how  terribly  lonely  it  is!  " 

"  That  is  so,  I  know  ;  but  where  they  are  it  is  not  that.  And,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  consider  either  Maggie  or  Tom  care  one  pin 
about  beautiful  scenery,  or  the  appearance  of  the  country.  They  are 
very  practical  young  peo[)le,  and  I  do  think,  for  those  like  them, 
there  can  be  no  better  country  than  the  N.W.T." 

"  But  for  you,  or  for  me,  we  who  do  like  to  look  about  us  a  bit, 
who  have  eyes  for  the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful,  it  would  become 
terribly  trying  to  live  there,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

"I  do;  but  as  a  laud  to  succeed  in,  the  more  I  saw  the  more 
certain  I  became  that  anyone  understanding  farm  and  dairy  work, 
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and  altlc  and  willitiy  to  do  it— mark  thcso  pointH — who  ;^'o»'i  tht'i'c 
with  a  little  inoiR')'— jgSOO  or  £-100  or  so— can  do  well,  and  will  novfr 
r('^?rt't  goinj,'." 

"I'm  sure  you  are  ri^,'ht, //"  they  arc  the  -'^'ht  jifoplo  ;  onlv  I 
would  rather  ^'o  farther  west— to  Vancouver  Island,  in  fart.  P(  rhujis 
there  is  not  the  same  chance  there — indeed,  I  know  there  is  not; 
but  believing,  im  we  all  do,  that  the  country  \h  boun<l  to  ^'o  ahead 
and  prosper  rapidly,  don't  you  think  that  a  t'arnj  of.  say,  one  iiun- 
dred  acres,  somewhere  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of 
Victoria,  up  Comox  way,  or  about  Cowichan,  would  lie  preferable, 
more  valuable,  more  profitable,  than  a  (luarter  or  a  half  section 
would  be  on  the  prairies?  We  know  the  climate  is  very  f,'reatly 
better  in  the  west  than  in  the  east  too,  and  see  wliat  a  lovely  country 
it  is.     For  my  part,  I  should  much,  very  much,  prefer  it," 

"Ah,  so  should  I,  but  I  doubt  if  the  bulk  of  emijjrants  would; 
but,  anyway,  it  is  no  use  talking,  there  is  not  the  laml  there  to  carry 
a  large  farming  population.  Even  now,  I  suppose,  the  best  land  is 
all  occupied." 

"I  suppose  so.  It  is  on  the  Island,  doulitless  ;  l)ut  I  fancy  more 
and  more  available  will  bo  discovred  on  the  niainlaml.  Still,  as  you 
say,  the  prairies  offer  homes  to  millions.  British  Columbia  caiuiot 
do  that." 

"  How  do  the  Blewitts  get  on  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  Famously,  famously..  We  must  ever  thank  you  for  your  happv 
thought  in  that  matter.  She  is  a  very  sensible  and  clever  woman  ; 
she  is  a  very  superior  one  too,  an  immense  help  to  Maggie.  It  is 
like  having  a  friend  beside  her  always.  And  her  husbiind  is  clever, 
too.  I  don't  knoAv  how  Tom  could  have  got  on  without  him.  He 
seems  to  see  through  things  at  once,  and  to  be  able  to  carry  out  all 
that  Meadows  advises  so  successfully.  You  would  never  suj)pose 
that  at  Deneholme  all  the  inhabitants  are  only  six  months'  residents 
in  Canada.  The  Canadian  neighbours  make  many  funny  remarks 
about  them,  and  jeer  at  them  and  their  ways  a  good  deal ;  but,  I 
believ  they  will  see,  by  and  by,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sense 
in  the—  U)  them — new  ideas  they  are  going  on.  For  instance,  Tom 
will  not  have  his  implements  and  harness  left  about  anywhere,  just 
where  the  work  ends,  in  all  weathers,  as  the  Canadians  do.  Some- 
times, too,  he  has  the  waggon  and  the  buckboard  driven  d^'wn  to  tlie 
sleugh,  and  has  the  mud  washed  off ;  and,  much  to  the  amaaeraent 
of  some  of  them,  he  grooms  the  ponies  occasionally.  Yoti  remember 
Brown?  Yes ;  well.  Brown  came  over  one  day,  sat  on  the  fence  there  by 
the  gate  for  an  hour,  said  nothing,  but  watched  all  the  manoeuvres  as 
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he  called  them.  Then  he  uttered  this  wise  sentence,  '  Wall,  new 
brooms  sweeps  clean.  It 's  all  migb.j  fine  now,  but  you  wait  till 
spring.  I  guess  you  '11  find  these  yere  toney  ideas  o*  yours  won't 
work.  Horses  combed — buggies  washed — chips  swep  up — door-yard 
kept  clar  o*  rubbidge  !  No,  sir  ;  there  ain't  no  time  in  this  yer  land 
for  them  sort  of  antics  ! '  Then  he  got  down,  '  shook  '  us  all  round, 
and  went  off." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Selby,  and  how  do  you  think  Charlie  Donald  is  getting 
on  ?     Is  he  likely  to  prosper?  " 

"Ah!"  he  answered,  "that  brings  me  to  a  subject  I  wished  to 
tell  you  about.  You  remember  Maggie  wanted  to  lend  him  her 
^500  ?  Now,  I  couldn't  allow  that,  yon  know ;  but  I  have  been  in 
corresj)ondence  with  certain  friends  of  his  at  home,  and  I  found  out 
the  young  man  is  all  right,  so  I've  lent  him  c£500." 

"  How  good  of  you !     Why,  that  will  set  him  up  grandly." 

"  Yes,  I  think  so ;  but  he  is  to  pay  me  six  per  cent,  for  it,  you 
understand.  That 's  more  than  I  can  get  for  it  at  home.  I  believe 
he  '11  do  well  now.  Meadows  is  helping  him  greatly,  too,  by  advice. 
But  I  must  tell  you  this,  too.  Maggie  has  lent  Meadows  her  ^£500 
at  the  same  interest,  he  and  his  son  giving  her  a  proper  security 
on  their  land.  I  saw  to  that  being  done.  And  you  remember 
that  Charlie's  and  Jack  Hardy's  half -section  of  land  corners  on  Mea- 
dows's  and  his  son's.  Well,  those  four  have  joined  forces — gone 
into  a  sort  of  co-operative  arrangement.  They  are  even  now  build- 
ing  a  large  comfortable  house  near  the  corners,  and  are  all  going  to 
live  there  together,  and  are  going  to  hire  a  man  to  cook  and  do 
for  them.  They  are  going  to  get  all  the  machinery  and  horses  they 
really  need,  and  a  large  lot  of  cows.  Really,  f  believe  they  are  going 
to  do  splendidly,  and  will  be  having  some  comfort  too.  Meadows  is 
a  sort  of  managing  director  for  the  lot — his  own  party,  and  for  Tom 
too.     Don't  you  tuink  it  is  a  capital  arrangement?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  do  ;  and  all  this  can  be  done  well  with  the  .£1,000  they 
have  now,  in  addition  to  what  they  had  before.  Thanks  to  you,  they 
will  get  on  famously,  I'm  certain.  By  and  by  there  will  be  quite  a 
village  grow  up  there,  when  they  all  get  married  and  have  their 
separate  houses.  It  will  be  quite  an  interesting  place  to  go  and 
visit  a  few  years  hence.  I  think  they  ought  to  call  it  after  you — 
Sclby's  Corners  or  Selby ville — don't  you  think  so?  For  it  is  all 
through  your  visit,  eh  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'm  very  gratified  at  it  all,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Row  about  Maggie  and  Charlie  ?  What  is  the  latest  about 
them  ?  " 
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"There's  not  a  bit  of  doubt  they  are  fond  of  each  other,  and  it 
will  result  in  a  marringe,  but  not  yet.  I  'm  not  sorry,  for  I  like 
him  immensely  ;  and,  as  for  Maggie — well,  she  is  pretty  enough  and 
a  dear,  good  girl ;  but  I  really  don't  think  she  is  fitted  to  make  a 
city  dame.  She  will  be  happier  as  a  well-to-do  farmer's  wife.  She 
is  not  like  Maud,  you  know.  Oh,  yes ;  I  really  think  all  will  come 
out  well." 

"  Has  Charlie  said  anything  to  her,  do  you  know?  " 

"  No,  I  believe  not ;  but  it  is  well  understood  between  them." 

"  Did  he  say  much  to  you  on  this  point?  " 

"  He  began  once  to  talk,  but  I  stopped  him.  I  said  we  would 
leave  all  that  for  the  future  to  decide.  He  knows  pretty  well 
though,  I  should  say,  that  I  don't  object,  or  I  should  not  have  done 
as  I  have." 

"  Well,  who  else  is  there  to  ask  about  ?  Do  they  see  much  of 
Lena  Lloyd  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  great  deal.  She  and  Maggie  are  great  friends.  She  has 
dropped  much  of  that  dignified  style  she  had.  I  haven't  seen  her 
for  some  time  at  the  Dining  Hall.  I  don't  know  if  she  '  sits  on ' 
the  guests  as  she  used  to  do,  I  am  told." 

"  She  did,  indeed.  You  know  how  she  treated  me  the  first  time 
I  met  her  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes — I  believe  I  did  hear  about  it ;  but  that  is,  I  hope, 
changed.  Do  you  know,  I  think  that  Tom  may  some  day  get  to  like 
her." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  Well,  I  'm  hardly  surprised.  She  is  very 
pretty  and  clever,  and  she  has  no  competitors." 

Then  I  L,3ked  him  if,  after  all,  he  was  sorry  he  had  come  on  this 
trip,  and  if  he  was  not  pleased  at  the  way  mattei's  had  shaped 
themselves ;  and  he  re])lied  that,  on  the  whole,  he  was  pretty  well 
pleased,  though  he  could  not  but  wish  that  they  were  not  to  be 
divided  so.  It  might  have  been  worse,  he  admitted.  He  declared 
that  he  should,  as  long  as  he  was  able,  divide  his  time  between 
England  and  Oanada.  He  liLod  them  both  ;  he  hardly  knew  which 
best.  In  England  he  was  all  for  Canada,  in  Canada  all  for  Eng- 
land. But  the  journey  from  one  to  the  other  every  year  was,  now- 
a-days,  a  mere  pleasure  trip — he  should  like  it. 

"  Yet  I  must  say,"  he  concluded,  "that  at  my  time  of  life  I  prefer 
English  civilization." 

"  I  need  not  ask  you,  I  suppose,"  was  my  last  question  to  him  at 
that  time,  "about  those  two  there?"  and  I  pointed  to  Maud  and  her 
lover,  who  had  been  passing  and  re-passiug  us  every  few  minutes 
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during  our  long  talk,  and  Avore  now  seated  in  deep  conversation  at 
the  other  end  of  the  deck.     "  Everything  is  satisfactory  there,  eh  ?  " 
"  y«*s,"  he  answered  ;  "  all  is  as  I  would  have  it  there." 
"  Rather  better  than  brick-making  at  Banff,  eh  ?  " 
"  Yes,  rather." 

The  latter  part  of  that  day  the  Island  of  Anticosti  lay  along  our 
port  side.  We  passed  it  rather  closely,  so  that  with  my  glass  I  could 
make  out  clearly  the  sort  of  place  it  is.  Much  interest  has  been 
taken  in  it  lately  ;  they  have  been  projiosing  to  get  up  a  company  to 
purchase  it  and  colonize  it.  Some  people  try  to  make  one  believe 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  Canadian  Madeira. 

One  can  judge  by  the  quantity  of  timber  on  it,  both  largt^  and 
small,  that  it  is  a  habitable  land.  One  person  with  us,  who  had  been 
ashore,  declared  that  it  was  on(?  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  picturesque 
places  he  had  ever  set  foot  in.  This  was  in  summer.  We  did  not 
know  from  experience — any  of  us — what  it  would  be  like  in  winter, 
but  we  could  give  a  good  guess. 

Th«'re  is  much  land  in  America,  easily  got  at,  and  very  much  better 
in  every  wa.y  than  Anticosti  will  ever  be.  AVheu  that  is  all  occupied, 
this  inland  may  have  a  chance ;  not  before,  I  think. 

That  night  we  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  in 
safety,  and  had  a  clear  course  before  us  right  away  to  Ireland  ; 
we  had  a  smooth  sea,  too — as  smooth  as  when  we  were  outward 
bound. 

There  were  several  ])assengers  ri'turning  who  went  out  witi;  us, 
amongst  thorn  three  young  ladies,  who  declared  they  liked  the  w<  stern 
land  immensely,  and  ho])ed  soon  to  return  there.  I  ventured  to  ask 
them  if  they  ]>roposed  to  settle  there.  They  said  they  did;  they 
hoped  to,  any  way.  "To  be  married,  probably,"  I  saggested. 
"  Well,  yes ;  ''  they  did  not  deny  it. 

We  had  others  on  board,  returnii^g  disgusted;  why,  they  could 
hardly  say,  or  didn't  like  to  in  the  face  of  so  much  in  favour  of  the 
country  which  was  continually  being  uttered  in  their  healing.  The 
fact  is,  they  were,  some  in  one  way,  some  in  another,  unsuitable  fov 
colonists ;  and  it  was  well  for  them  they  had  the  means  to  return 
with. 

There  were  tourists,  some  from  "  I'ound  the  world,"  getting  home 
again.  You  heard  Vaneo\iver,  Glacier  House,  Victoria,  Yokohama, 
Melbourne,  Sydn(>y,  find  fifty  other  plac<'s,  spoken  of  on  deck  or  at 
table  as  familiarly  as  we  speak  of  Charing  Cross  or  Piccadilly  at 
home;  and  nearly  all  were  delighted  with  thi'  new  Canadian  route, 
and  with  the  C.P.R.  arrangements ;   but  I  did  not  meet  with  one  who 
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had  a  word  of  praise  for  American  and  Canadian  hotels  and  stopping- 
I  daces. 

And  as  we  bowled  along  across  the  broad  Atlantic,  I  had  plenty  of 
time  to  think  things  over.  I  concluded  that,  taki;  it  all  in  all,  there 
is  no  better  land  for  an  emigrant  to  go  to  than  where  we  had  been 
travelling. 

It  is  easier  to  get  to  than  any  of  our  other  colonies,  and  the  climate, 
the  customs,  the  laws,  anu  the  aspect  of  the  country  are  more  like 
home  than  in  any  of  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  some  portions 
of  New  Zealand,  perhaps.  But  ii  much  smaller  sum  of  money  will 
convey  emigrants  to  Canada  than  to  any  of  the  other  colonies,  and 
undoubtedly  a  smaller  sum,  used  with  sense,  will  set  a  man,  or  a 
family,  going  well  in  Canada  than  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand. 

I  do  not  mean  in  Manitoba  and  the  N.W.T.  only  ;  I  believe,  from 
all  I  heard  and  saw,  that  even  in  the  older  provinces,  oven  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  there  are  openings  for  al)le  meu  with  a 
little  capital  to  tix  themselves  most  comfortably,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  prosperity  before  them.  I  could  relate  more  instances 
of  successful  settlement  in  the  east  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
who  go  to  stay  there,  than  of  those  who  go  west.  I  believe  they  are 
more  fortunate  in  the  old  provinces  than  in  the  new ;  butj  east  or 
west,  north  or  south,  in  the  Canadian  Dominion — it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated — they  must,  to  be  successful  settlers,  be  suitable 
people.  I'  really  seems  to  make  little  difference  what  part  of  Canada 
settlers  go  ♦^o ;  if  they  be  fitted  for  their  work,  they  are  bound  to  do. 
If  they  have  some  means,  all  the  better;  quicker  prosperity  awaits 
them  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  wait  some  weeh,  or  ereii  months,  after 
arrivimj  in  the  part  they  desire  to  settle  in  befovx;  they  invest  one  cent  In 
land  or  cattle,  or  decide  definitely  what  they  vnll  do  about  it. 

Those  who  have  no  means  may  rest  assured  that  if  they  are  aide 
and  willing  to  work  hard,  to  endure  a  certain  roughness  of  lift*  and 
loneliness  which  our  humblest  agricultural  labourers  in  Britain 
rarely  know  anything  about,  there  is  work  for  them  to  do ;  they  are 
needed  from  end  to  end  of  the  land,  in  the  country. 

For  people  to  emigrate  to  Canada  \rith  the  view  of  bettering  them- 
selves in  trade  or  offi(;e-work,  I  would  say  decidedly,  '■^  Pause!'" 
Canada  is  too  full  even  now  of  such  people.  There  are  as  many,  per- 
haps more  in  proportion  to  the  population,  seeking  situatit.ns  in 
Canada,  in  offices  and  clerical  positions,  than  there  are  in  England 
or  Scotland. 

To  tourists,  to  those  desiring  a  glorious  holiday,  I  would  say,  go  to 
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Muskoka,  amongst  the  One  Thousand  Islands  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  or 
the  Ten  Thousands  in  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Huron.  Go  to  Pentangui- 
shine,  and  hire  a  yacht  there  and  spend  some  weeks  cruising  and 
camping,  fishing  and  shooting  in  the  season.  Take  ladies  with  you  ; 
all  go  in  Canada  who  can,  and  why  not  English  ladies  ?  You  will 
find  this  better  than  relaying  on  hotels.  You  will  not  like  them, 
especially  country  backwoods  ones. 

Or  take  your  camping-kit  and  go  by  C.P.R.  to  Calgary  or  a  station 
or  two  west  of  it,  and  there  begin  to  camp,  going  by  easy  stages 
through  the  mountains  to  the  coast.  There  is  good  ca;  ipiug- ground 
near  most  stations.  That  railway  is  not  like  any  we  have  in  England  ; 
it  runs,  west  of  the  prairies  anyway,  tlirough  wild  land  enough.  There 
is  nothing  to  fear,  no  wild  beasts  to  harm  you ;  the  workmen  on  the 
line  are  not  half  as  rough  as  they  look,  and  if  you  have  ladies  with 
you,  their  language  will  be  quite  choice. 

And  ladies  can  go,  and  with  great  pleasure.  Mr.  L.  R.  O'Brien, 
President  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts,  was  camping  all 
along  the  line  last  summer,  and  he  had  his  sister  with  him,  and  Miss 
O'Brien  told  me  that  it  was  quite  enjoyable,  and  I  have  heard  they 
are  repeating  the  expedition  this  year. 

There  are  mosquitoes  ;  in  some  places  they  are  terrible.  You  must 
bear  with  them  to  some  extent,  but  by  a  sensible  use  of  mosquito- 
netting  their  annoyance  may  be  much  mitigated,  and  peaceful  nights 
undoubtedly  secured. 

Camp  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  coast  beside  the  C.P.R. ;  take  a 
good  man  cook  with  you,  one  who  knows  the  country  ;  be  lavish  w'th 
camp  equipage,  with  folding  beds  and  easy  chairs,  mosquito  nets  and 
food  ;  though  the  last  you  can  purchase  frequently  at  stations  along 
the  route.  Then  cross  over  from  Vancouver  City  to  Vancouver 
Island,  and  near  Victoria,  and  in  fifty  other  lovely  spots,  you  can  put 
up  your  tents  and  have  the  greatest  enjoyment. 

I  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  delightful  six  months'  holiday,  than 
for  a  party  of  f(^ur  to  six,  with  tastes  appropriate,  sketchers,  bota- 
nizers,  geologists,  or  naturalists  of  any  kind,  to  go  thus,  with  a 
reliable  man  to  wait  en  them. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  a  costly  trip,  done  this  way,  either. 

But  before  I  close  this  history,  I  must  say  a  few  words  to  British 
farvuers. 

I  (io  not  understand  agricultural  matters,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me 

i.iat  no  one  with  i  •;  observing  eye  can  pass  tlirough  Canada,  espe- 

ially     in  rough  Manitoba  and  the  Great  North  West,  without  being 

btvnck  with  etvrral  things,   notably   this:    There  are  thou.^ands  of 
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British  agriculturists  settled,  and,  in  most  cases,  doing  well  there,  all 
speaking  highly  of  the  country  and  its  capabilities,  yet  in  Avhat  a 
different  manner  they  go  on  to  what  they  did  at  home.  Might  not 
some  lessons  be  lejirnt  from  tbeir  habits  ? 

For  instance,  I  know  a  man  and  his  son,  a  lad  of  fifteen.  Tbey 
have  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land ;  they  have  tbirty  head  of 
cattle,  fifteen  of  them  cows;  these  latter  have  to  be  milked,  and  the 
milk  delivered  twice  daily  in  the  town  two  miles  away.  For  six  mouth  , 
at  least,  these  thirty  animals  have  to  be  stall-fed  and  attended  to  in 
every  way  by  this  man  and  boy.  Certainly,  in  Britain  tbis  would  be 
thought  employment  enough  for  them.  But  besides  this,  during  the 
short  summer,  enough  roots  have  to  be  grown,  and  sufficient  hay  cut, 
made,  and  carried,  to  last  them  for  this  six  mouths  !  And  there  are 
twenty  or  more  hogs  to  be  fed  and  calves  to  tend. 

Still  more,  there  are  thirty  acres  of  wheat  and  oats  to  be  ploughed 
for,  sown,  and  harvested ;  there  are  ten  acres  of  potatoes  to  be  put 
in,  taken  up,  carried,  and  packed  away  most  carefully  to  save  them 
from  frost. 

The  wife,  of  course,  does  the  housekeeping,  tends  the  poultry,  and 
makes  butter  enough  for  household  use,  and  does  what  small  vege- 
table-growing she  can. 

The  season  during  which  work  can  be  done  on  the  laud  is  certainly 
not  more  than  six  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  only  help  these 
people  have  is  that  their  grain  is  cut  by  a  self-binder,  and  is  thrashed 
by  a  machine,  by  parties  who,  in  every  district,  own  the  apparatus. 
They  have  also  a  man  hired  every  s'^ason,  for  about  a  week,  to  help  get 
hay. 

They  do  not  think  they  have  done,  or  are  doing  anything  very 
wonderful;  everyone  there  has  to  do  about  thi'  ue  amount  of 
work. 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  ask,  is  there  a  Briti  i'armer  who  can 
doit?  Allow  only  a  quarter  of  his  time  lost  \Mth  bad  or  frosty 
weather,  he  will  still  have  much  more  time  for  ork  than  his  Nor'- 
West  competitor  has.     Yet  is  it — can  it  be  don^    .!i  England  ? 

I  asked  old-count';y  men  to  explain  it  to  me, ;  ;id  one  who  had  been 
five  years  out  there,  and  for  thirty  years  before  had  farmed  in  the 
Snglisb  midlands,  said  this  to  me — 

"  If  I  had  to  farm  in  England  again,  I  should  go  to  work  in  a 
very  different  way.  I  should,  for  instance,  use  the  same  machines  we 
do  here  for  nearly  everything.  I  should  import  them  from  this  coun- 
try, if  they  can't  be  got  at  home.  They  are  half  it.  i  price  here,  and 
half  the  weight ,  rt  1  I  'm  sure  of  this,  that  if  we  can  use  thetn  in  this 
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rough  country,  there,  where  overythiug  is  iu  such  superior  trim,  they 
will  answer  admirably.  I  fihould  have  my  carts  and  waggons  very 
much  lighter,  too ;  also  my  horses*  and  I  should  make  them  all  do 
very  much  more  work,  and  they  could,  too,  for  everything  and  every 
animal  would  be  able  to  move  about  more  speedily.  Then  the  tools 
I  would  have  used ;  the  spades,  hoes,  ploughs,  the  rakes  and  pitch- 
forks, would  be  the  same  as  are  used  here.  How  absurdly  heavy  and 
clumsy  are  those  they  use  at  home  !  It  is  pretty  well  all  a  man  can 
do  to  lift  an  English  pitchfork.  Look  what  we  use  here ;  it  is  the 
same  with  all  our  implements." 

*'  But,"  I  interrupted  him  here,  "  don't  you  think  that  if  this 
could  really  be  done,  that  there  are  enterprising  men  amongst  old- 
country  farmers  who  would  long  since  have  adopted  these  things  if 
they  are  so  very  superior?  Besides,  look  what  old-country  labourers 
are — how  slow,  how  stupid,  how  clumsy.  Why,  with  these  fine,  light 
tools  of  yours,  these  intricate  machines,  they  would  blunder  into  no 
end  of  trouble  at  once.  Depend  on  it,  this  is  the  reason  that  Eng- 
lish farmers  are  keeping  on,  so  far  as  the  actual  work  goes,  in  the 
samo  old  way  you  so  much  condemn." 

"  Well,"  lie  replied,  "there  may  be  something  in  that.  They  have 
beer,  so  used  to  heavy,  rough  imp^'  uients  and  machines,  that  they 
have  hai'lly  had  to  tliink  about  taking  care  of  them,  or  using  them 
properly.  But  it  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  t'lese  same  men,  when 
they  come  out  here,  finding  in  a  very  short  time  that  blacksmiths,  if 
about  at  all,  are  generally  many  miles  away,  and  that  they  oiust  be 
careful  and  intelligent,  very  soon  become  so.  I  'm  convinced  that  if 
they  once  foand  out  at  home  that  they  must  wake  up  and  go  about 
their  work  t  if  they  were  not  mere  animals,  that  they  would  soon  do 
so.  I  believe  that  the  masters  are  very  little  better  than  the  men, 
and  that  a  few  months,  or  even  years,  out  here,  where  all  are,  as  they 
call  it,  *  live  men,'  would  do  them  both  no  end  of  good.  True,  we  have 
nc  rent  to  pay  here,  no  manure  bills,  no  taxes,  no  hedging  and  ditch- 
ing, no  fads — we  cannot  afford  to  have  them.  But  these  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  work  we  get  through  during  our  short  seasons.  I 
wish  I  could  get  old  friends  at  home  to  see  it  as  I  see  it.  English 
farmers  must  get  through  more  work  to  make  things  pay  them. 
They  must  wake  up  themselves,  and  wake  up  their  men,  too ;  and 
then,  in  spite  of  bad  harvests,  bad  seasons,  poor  prices,  they  will  do. 


*  On  this  subject  see  William  Day's  rocciitly  jiublished  work,  The  Hoi\^c  :  Huw 
Iu  Breed  and  Rear  Him.  He  therein  stoutly  maintains  that  the  def,'euerucy  of 
English  farming'  is  tlue  to  the  slow  aiid  heavy  horses  employed  by  farmers. 
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For  see  what  markets  they  have  there,  Tvhat  good  moans  of  con- 
veyance, what  facilities  for  transport,  and — yes,  what  prices,  too, 
compared  to  what  we  get  here.  I  'm  convinced  that  if  they  would  go 
on  at  all  in  the  old  land  as  we  have  to  here,  much  prosperity  may  yet 
be  looked  for." 

I  make  no  comment  on  what  this  good  man  said ;  I  leave  it  simply 
for  the  English  farmer  to  ponder  on. 

Eight  days  from  Montreal  we  made  the  coast  of  Ireland,  on  the 
ninth  we  were  all  safely  ashore  in  Liverpool,  I  bade  good-bye  to 
my  fellow-travellers,  and  we  parted  on  our  different  ways,  but  with 
many  promises  of  early  and  freijuent  meetings  and  future  expe- 
ditions, Maud  and  her  father  and  Fred  Seagood  travelling  to  their 
homes  in  London,  I  to  mine  in  Kent,  and  thus  au  eventful  journey, 
to  some  of  our  party,  of  over  12,000  miles  was  ended. 


I! 


I  often  hear  from  the  friends  in  the  great  Canadian  North-West. 
Li  the  autumn  of  1889  I  had  a  letter  from  Tom  iSelby.  I  quote,  as 
follows,  from  it : — 

"You  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  latest  al  u-  us.  We  are  all  doing 
famously.  I  have  now,  counting  heads,  got  four  times  the  number 
of  cattle  I  had  when  you  left  us.  We  always  winter  them  well,  and 
do  not  mind  the  cold  weather.  Maggie  goes  out  and  about,  rarely 
misses  a  day.  The  blizzard  which  was  so  bad  the  winter  before  last 
in  Dakota,  did  not  reach  up  here.  Though  we  are  so  far  north,  we 
are  many  degrees  warmer  than  they  are  there.  This,  it  is  said,  is 
owing  to  the  "Chinook"  winds,  coming  from  the  warm  west,  the 
Pacific  Coast,  across  the  Kockies,  which,  being  of  less  altitude,  and 
more  broken  up  in  Canada  than  they  are  to  the  south  of  us  in  the 
States,  do  not  offer  so  strong  a  barrier  to  their  passage.  I  like  this 
country  more  and  more,  and  I  am  very  glad  I  stayed  here.  You 
know  it  is  all  settled  that  Charlie  Donald  is  to  marry  my  sister 
Maggie  next  fall.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  come  out  to  the  wed- 
ding. You  know  how  glad  we  shall  be  to  have  you.  You  will,  I'm 
sure,  be  interested  to  see  the  wonderful  improvements  your  friends 
are  making  here. 

"  Charlie  is  going  to  build  quite  a  good  house  within  sight  of  the 
track,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  bluff.  It  is  to  be  of  concrete  made  of 
broken  granite  boulders  from  the  prairie ;  the  lime  is  \*emg  burnt 
now  on  the  Pipestone.  It  is  rumoured  that  Meadows  will  send  for 
his  wife  from  England  shortly.  The  Blewitts  are  still  with  us.  and 
likely  to  bo ;  we  pay  them  well,  they  serve   us  well,  so  we  arc  all 
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content,  I  hope.  We  expect  to  have  my  father  here  next  sprinp, 
and  now  that  Maud  and  Fred  are  so  happily  married  and  settled, 
we  want  the  governor  to  feel  that  he  has  a  home  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  As  for  myself,  I  will  merely  say  that  if  all  be  well 
when  Maggie  leaves  me,  I  hope  to  take  a  wife.  Do  you  wonder 
who  she  is  ?     Wt'll,  her  initials  are  L.  L." 

A  few  lines  enclosed  read  thus — 

"You  have  known  about  it  from  the  beginning.  Yes,  lam  very 
happy  and  hopeful.  Try  to  come  to  my  wedding.  I  '  guess ' — you 
see  I'm  quite  Canadian — we'll  make  you  comfortable,  and  Charlie 
says  so  too. — M.  S." 

And  yet  another  extract  from  a  letter  received  late  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year;  it  is  from  the  old  experienced  member  of  the 
party,  Meadows.     Writing  at  the  end  of  October,  he  says — 

"  You  ask  me  what  I  really  think  about  this  country,  after  my 
lengthened  experience  of  it.  In  reply  I  will  tell  you  that  I  see  no 
reason  to  change  the  opinion  I  expressed  when  you  were  with  us 
here.  Wheat-growing  alone  cannot  be  dei^ended  on ;  if  we  could 
but  have  five  good  seasons  out  of  seven,  it  might  do.  We  cannot 
reckon  on  that,  nor  upon  more  that  fifty  cents  a  bushel  for  it  either, 
not  when  wheat  is  less  than  one  dollar,  or  thirty-two  shillings  per 
quarter  with  you.  No  doubt  the  quality  we  grow  is  very  fine,  but 
it  has  to  pass  through  so  many  hands  before  it  reaches  Liverpool 
market,  and  it  gets  mixed  with  an  inferior  sort  before  it  gets 
there,  too.  The  harvest  of  1887  was  something  to  be  talked  about, 
especially  in  Manitoba  ;  that  of  1888  was  fair.  I  don't  believe  that 
of  this  year  is  half  as  good.  Last  winter  was  a  very  mild  one. 
We  had  a  very  early  spring.  Seeding  was  nearly  finished  by 
the  time  it  generally  begins ;  people  were  very  sanguine  over  the 
out-look.  Our  cattle  were  out  grazing  on  the  old  feed  before 
the  new  began  to  shoot.  Now,  all  this,  instead  of  being  a  benefit, 
was  a  misfortune  to  us.  For  when  the  snow  goes  away  so  early, 
unless  it  is  followed  by  a  wet  spring — which,  I  judge,  is  seldom 
the  case  here — the  land  dries  up  before  the  soil  is  thawed  enough 
for  vegetation  to  advance  much ;  then  the  dry  winds,  always 
blowing,  and  the  hot  sun,  ruin  all.  It  was  so  this  year ;  besides, 
as  the  season  advanced,  tike  lack  of  moisture  in  the  uncultivated 
land  caused  the  gophers  1  Attack  the  crops  in  swarms.  In  some 
districts  they  made  a  clean  sweep  of  them,  as  if  they  had  been 
mown ;  in  the  south-east  many  have  no  harvest  at  all ;  on  the 
Weed  Hills  they  will  average  about  half  a  crop  ;  here  it  is  the  same. 
This  is  a  country  of  surprises.     On«  hardly  knows  what  to  do  for 
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the  ])ost  on  the  laud.  What  we  should  consider  the  proper  thing  in 
the  old  country  does  not  answer  here.  A  man  near  here,  with  eight 
hundred  acres,  fallowed  a  lot  of  it,  plouj;hing  it  twice  ;  to  his  sur- 
prise, the  crop  was  hardly  worth  cutting.  For  it  seems  that  in  one 
ploughing,  if  you  lay  it  down  solid,  it  retains  some  moisture ; 
ploughing  it  again  breaks  the  soil  up  too  much,  the  wind  and  sun 
dry  it,  so  that  nothing  much  will  result  in  the  shape  of  a  crop.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  so  to  work  the  soil  as  to  make 
it  capable  of  retaining  moisture.  Thus,  you  see,  we  have  much  to 
learn  here  yet,  and  many  drawbacks ;  for  all  that,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  this  is  a  good  country  for  all  who  understand  farm-work  and 
will  use  their  wits ;  but  it  is  mixed  farming  that  will  pay,  and  cattle. 
Our  cattle  have  done  well,  as  you  have  heard,  and  there  is  very  little 
fear  of  jtrices  being  lower.  All  your  friends  here  are  more  than 
satisfied.  Hogs  we  shall  have  little  to  do  with  in  the  future, 
but  purpose  going  in  steadily  for  mixed  ffirming  to  pay  expenses, 
and  putting  every  cent  into  cattle.  Through  all  our  past  vicissitudes 
ot  fortune  with  our  laud  and  our  crops,  cattle  have  done  wonderfully, 
for  this  is  undeniably  a  fine  stock  country,  both  for  raising  and  for 
feeding." 

And  now,  in  concluding  this  narrative,  I  must  beg  those  who  have 
done  me  the  honour  of  reading  what  I  have  written,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  what  I  have  set  doWn  in  the  foregoing  pages  in  reference  to 
agricultural  matters  is  merely  a  repetition  of  what  I  heard  from 
some  men  whom  I  know  to  be  reliable,  and  from  others  who,  at  any 
rate,  had  the  reputation  and  appearance  of  being  so.  I  make  no 
comment  beyi>nd  this,  that  after  a  lifelong  experience  of  new  coun- 
tries, I  am  convinced  that,  for  those  of  small  means,  but  with  know- 
ledge and  power,  no  better  country  to  settle  in  can  be  found  under 
the  British  thig  (and  no  country  under  any  other  is  the  right  one  for 
an  Englishman)  than  c>in  be  discovered  in  some  part  of  the  vast, 
tljc  nourishing,  the  grand  Dinninlon  of  Canada. 
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Report  on  the  Antiquities  of  Kathiiiwad  and  Kachh,  being  the  result  of 
the  Second  Season's  Ojurations  of  the  .Vrcliieological  Survey  of  Western 
India.  I87t-1H7.">.  By  Jame«  Burgess,  F.U  G.S.,  M.il  A.S.,  \c., 
Arcliffological  Surveyor  and  Hiporter  to  tJovernnient,  Western  India. 
187t».     Half-bound.     (Quarto.     7 1  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     £3  3s. 

Archaeological  Survey  of  Western  India.     Vol.  III. 

Report  on  the  Anticpiities  in  tiie  Bidar  and  .\iirungabad  Districts  in  the 
Territory  of  H.II  the  Nizam  of  llaidarabad,  being  tlie  result  of  the 
Third  Season's  Operations  of  the  Arclwological  Survey  of  Western 
India.  1875-lH7(i.  By  James  Burgess,  F.U.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  &c. 
Half-bound.     Quarto.     ()(>  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     £2  2s. 

Illustrations  of  Buildings  near  Muttra  and  Agra. 

Showing  tlie  Mixeil  Hindu-Maliomedan  Style  of  Upper  India.  Prepared 
at  the  India  Museum  under  the  Autliority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council,  from  Pliotograplis,  Plans,  and  Drawings  taken  by  Order 
of  the  Goveriment  of  India.  By  Henry  Hardy  Cole,  Lieut.  K.E., 
Superintendent  Archreological  Survey  of  India,  North  West  Provinces. 
Quarto.     With  Photographs  and  Plates.    £3  lOs. 

The  Cave  Temples  of  India. 

By  James  Ferguson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.A.S  ,  V.P.R.A.S.,  and  James  Burgess, 
F  R.G.S,  M.R.A.S.,  &c.  Printed  and  published  by  Order  of  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  &c.  Royal  8vo.  With  Photographs  and 
Woodcuts.     £2  2s. 
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CATALOGUE    OF    BOOKS. 


All  hound  in  cloth  unless  ntherwise  stated. 


Aberigh-Mackay,  George. 
Twenty-one  Days  in  India.   BtinR  the  Tour  of  Sir  All  Baba,  K.C.B. 

PostHvo.    in.    An  Illustrated  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     10n.  6d. 

Abbott,  Capt.  James. 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Herat  to  Khiva,  Moscow,  and 
St.  Petersburgh,  during  the  late  Russian  Invasion  of  Khiva. 

With  Map  and  Portrait.     2  vols.     Demy  Hvo.     '21s. 

Academy   Sketches,  incUKiinR  Various  Exhibitions.     Edited  by  Henrj- 
Blackburn.      iJOO  Illustration.^.       Published  in  May  each  year.     Demy 

Hvo.     '2s. 

.fflsop,  The  Fables  of,  and  other  Eminent  Mythologists.    With 

Morals   and    Bcflt'olions.     By    Sir   llofjor  L'EstranKO,   kt.    A   facsimile 
reprint  of  the  Edition  of  KKji).     Fcap.  folio,  antique,  sheep.     21s. 

Alberg,  Albert. 
The  Floral  King;  a  Life  of  Linnaeus.    Cr  8vo.    With  Portraits 

and  Illustrations.     5s. 
Alford,  Henry,  D.D.,  the  lato  Dean  of  Canterbmy. 
The  New  Testament.     After  the  Authorised  Version.    Newly  com. 
pared  with  the  orij^inal  Greek,  and  Revised.     Long  primer,  Cr.  8vo., 
cloth,  red  edges,  (is;  Brevier,  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  3a.  Gd. ;   Nonpariel 
small  8vo.,  la.  6d.,  or  in  calf  extra,  red  edges,  la.  6d. 

How  to  Study  the  New  Testament.   Vol.  I.  The  Gospels  and 

the  Acts.    Vol.  II.  The  Epiatles,  Part  1.    Vol.  III.  The  Epistles,  Part  2, 
and  The  Revelations.    Throe  vols.     Small  8vo.    3s.  6d.  each. 

Alger,  J.  G. 
The  New  Paris  Sketch  Book.    Mon,  Manners,  and  Institutions. 
Crown  8vo.     (is. 

Ameer  Ali,  Syed,  Moulvi,  M-A.  CLE.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Mohammed;  or,  the  Spuit  of 

Islam.     Demy  8vo.     18s. 

The  Personal  Law  of  the  MaJiommedans  (according  to  all 

The  Schools).     Together  with  a  Comparative  Sketch  of  the  Law  of 
Inheritance  among  the  Sunnis  and  Shialis.     Demy  8vo.    15s. 
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W.    H.    Allen    Sc    Co.    Limited, 


Anderson,  Edward  L. 

How  to  Ride  and  Schoo  l  Horse.  With  a  System  of  Horse 
Gymnastica.    Cr.  Hvo.    'is. 

A  System  of  School  Training  for  Horses.    Cr.  8vo.    28.  M. 

Anderson,  Thomas,    rmliamtMitary  Ucportor,  X'c 

History  of  Shorthand.     With  an  analysis  and  roviow  of  its  present 

condition  and  prospects  in  Europe  and  America.     With  I'ortraitB.    Cr. 

8vo.     12s.  (5d. 
Catechism  of  Shorthand ;  being  a  Critical  J^xamination  of  the  variouB 

Styles,  with  Mpccial  rcfercnoo  to  tho  qncstion,  Which  is  tlio  best  English 

System  of  Shorthand  ?    Fcap.  8to.     Is. 

Andrew,  Sir  William  Patrick,  C.I.E.,  M.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A. 
India  and  Her  Neighbours.    With  Two  Maps.    Demy  8vo.    i.'is. 

Our  Scientific  Frontier.  With  Sketch-Map  and  Appendix.  Demy 
8vo.     6s. 

Andrew,  W.  R. 

Life  of  Sir  Henry  Raebum,  R.A.  Witli  Portrait  and  Appendix. 
Demy  8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Angell,  H.  C,  M  D. 
The  Sight,  and  How  to  Preserve  it.     With  Numerous  Illustrations. 
Fifth  Thousai.d.     Fcap.  8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Ansted,  Professor  David  Thomas,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Physical    Geography.      Fifth    Edition.      With    Illustrative    Maps. 

Post  8vo.     7s. 
Elements    of  Physiography.      Fo>'  the  Use   of   Science   Schools. 

Fcap.  8vo.     Is.  4(1. 
The  World  We  Live  In.     Or,  First  Lessons  in  Thysical  Geography. 

For  the  u.se  of  Schools  nnd  Students.     Twenty-iifth  Thousand,  with 

Illustrations.    Fcap.  8vu.     2s. 
The  Earth's  History.     Or,  First  Lessons  in  Geology.     For  tlie  use 

of  Schools  and  Students.     Tliird  Thousand.     Fcap.  8vo.    2s. 

Two  Thousand  Examination  Questions  i»  Physical  Geography. 

180  pp.     Fcap.  8vo.     28. 
Water,  and  Water  Supply.     Chiefly  with  reference  to  tho  British 
Islands.     Part  I. — Surface  Waters.     With  Maps.     Demy  8vo.     18s. 

The  Applications  of  Geology  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

Illustrated.     Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth.     4s. 

Aquarius. 

Books  on  Games  at  Cards.  Piquet  and  Cribbage— New  Games  at 
Cards  principally  tor  Tiiree  Players — Tarocco  and  Tresillo — Norseman 
— New  Games  with  Curds  and  Dice  — Kcart§  and  other  Games — 
Imperial  and  other  Games  for  Two  Players — Hound  Games,  English 
and  Foreign.    Crown  16mo.     Is.  each. 
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Archer,  Captain  J.  H.  Lawrence,  Bengal  H.P. 
Commentaries  on  the  Puujaub  Campaign— 1848— 49,  iucludiiiK 

Bomo  iidditions  to  tho  History  of  the  Second  Sikli  War,  from  origiuiil 
sources.     Cr.  Hvo.     8s. 

The  Orders  of  Chivalry,  iram  the  Original  statutes  of  the  various 
Orders  of  Kniglitliood  and  other  soiirceH  of  information.  With  3  Por- 
traits and  ()3  I'latcfl.     Ito.    Coloured,  £(>  (Is.     Plain,  £3  3s. 

Armytage,  Lewis. 

The  Blue  Mountains.     Fairy  Tales.     Cr.  8vo.     58. 

Army  and  Navy  Calendar.  Being  a  Compondinm  of  General  Infor- 
mation relating  to  the  Array,  Navy,  Militia,  and  Volunteers.  Published 
Annually.    Demy  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Bagot,  A.  G. 
Shooting  and  Yachting  in  the  Mediterranean.    With  somt 

Practical  Hints  to  Yachtsmen.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    Is. 
Baring-Gould,  S.,  M.A.,  Author  of  Mehnlah,  &c. 

In  Troubadour  Land,  a  Ramble  in  Provence  and  Languedoc. 
Medium  8vo.,  with  Illu3t»atious  by  J.  E.  Rogers.    123.  6d. 

Barnard,  H. 

Oral  Training  Lessons  in  Natural  Science  and  General  Know- 
ledge :  Embracing  the  subjects  of  Astronomy,  Anatomy,  Physiologv, 
Chemistry,  Matliematics,  and  Geography.    Crown  8vo.    28.  Gd. 

Bayley,  Sir  Edward  Clive.  K.C.S.I. 
The  Local  Muhammadan  Dynasties.    Gujarat.    Forming  n 

Sequel  to  Sir  II.  M.  Elliot's  "  History  of  the  Muhammadan  Empire  of 
India."     Demy  8vo.    2Is. 

Bayliss,  Wyke,  President  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists. 

The  Higher  Life  in  Art:  with  a  Chapter  ou  Hobgoblins,  by  tlie 
Great  Masters.     Illustrated.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

The  Enchanted  Island.  The  Venice  of  Titian  and  other  Studies  in 
Art.    Crown  8vo.     Illustrated.    6s. 

Bellew,  Captain. 

Memoirs  of  a  Griffin ;  «>":  A  Cadet's  First  Year  in  India.  Illustrated 
from  Designs  by  the  Author.    A  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Benton,  Samuel,  L.B.C.P.,  &c., 
Home  Nursing,  and  How  to  Help  in  Cases  of  Accident. 

Illustrated  with  19  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Beianger's  Poems.     I»  the  Versions  of  the  best  Translators.    Selected 
by  William  B.  Walsh.    Crowu  4to.,  with  8  Illustratious  ou  Steel.    Iue. 
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Biographies  of  Great  Composers. 

Handel.     By  J,  Cutlibort  llniMcn.     With  Portrait.    Fcap.     In.  fnl. 
MendleSSOhn.    By  J.  Cutlibert  Ilnil.Un.    Witli  Tortriit.   Fciip.   Is.  fid. 

Biidwood,  Sir  George,  M.D.,  K.C.I.E.,  &c. 
Report  on  tiie  Old  Records  of  the  India  Office  witii  Hnppio 

nu'iitary  Note  tiiul  Ai)i)eiulico8.  Royal  Hvo.,  with  Maps  aiul  Ilhiatnitious, 
I'is.  M. 

Boileau,  Major-General  J.  T. 
A  New  and  Complete  Set  of  Traverse   Tables,   ahowins  tlio 

DitVi'iiiicfS  of  Latituilc  niid  thi'  Deiuirtiiits  to  I'Vcry  Minute  dI'  tlio 
yiiiuhaiit  lunl  to  Five  IMiu'oh  of  DitiuiiilH.  To^ilhtr  with  a  Tahlo 
of  the  fit'ii;,'thH  of  cni'li  l)(nrt'f  ot  Lulitudi'  iiinl  I'orn  Npondiiif;  Decree 
of  l,onf,'itnii('  from  the  Ki|iiutor  to  tho  Poles;  with  other  TiihlcH 
useful  to  the  Surveyor  niul  Kii^'iiieer.  i'"ourth  Kilition,  thoroughly 
revised    and    corrected    l>y  the  Author.     iHTtl.     Uoyal  Hvo.     12s. 

Bonavia,  E.,  M.D.,  I5rif,'ade  Surt^eon,  ludiim  Medical  Service. 

The  Cultivated  Oranges  and  Lemons  of  India  and  Ceylon. 

With  Ueseiirehes  iuto  tiieir  Ori^'iu  and  tlie  Uerivatiou  ol  their  Nanu's  and 
other  usL'hd  inforniatiiui.    Deniy  Hvo.    With  Atlas  of  iuformatioii.   iJds. 

Boulger,  Demetrius  Charles,  M.R.A.S. 

History  of  China.     l><'i»y  tJvo.     Vol.  '.,  with  Portrait,  IHh.     Vol.  II., 
188.     Vol.  III.,  with  i'ortraits  niid  Mai>,  -'Hs. 

England  and  Russia  in  Central  Asia.    With  Apinuidices  and  Two 

Maps,  one  boiiif;  the  latest  KuHsian  OUicial  Map  of  Central  Asia.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.     JMJs. 

Bowles.  Thomas  Gibson,  Master  Mariner. 
Flotsam    and    Jetsam.       A   Yachtsman's   Experiences   at   Sea  and 
Ashore.    Crown  8vo.,     7s.  (kl. 

Book  of  Dignities,  containinj»  lists  of  the  Oflicial  Personages  of  tho 
British  Empire,  Civil,  Diplomatic,  Heraldic,  .Tudicial,  Ecchsinstical, 
Munici|iBl,  Naval,  and  Military.  From  the  Earliest  Periods  to  tho 
Present  Time,  to<.'ether  with  the  Sovereif^us  and  Uulers  of  the  World 
from  the  Foundation  of  their  res]iective  States  ;  the  Orders  of  Knif^ht- 
liood  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  India,  and  numerous  other  lists. 
Founded  on  BeatsonV  "  l'<ilitieal  Index  "  (IHiMi).  Remodelled  and 
brought  down  to  1H,")1  by  the  late  .Io^:eph  IIa\dii,  Continued  to  the 
Present  Time,  witii  numeious  Additional  Lists,  and  an  Index  to  the 
entire  work.  Ry  Horace  Ockerby,  Solicitor  of  the  Suii<-enu(  Court. 
Demy  «vo.     £11  Is.  (id. 

"  II  i^  i)rol)nl)ly  llie  iii.i~t  cuiiipltli'  ollioijil  dirictory  in  txislcnce,  conlftiniiif'  alwnt 
l_.3e(i  dilTcrciil  lists."— 7'ihi.>i. 

'•  The  value  of  Hiitli  a  liuok  as  this  purports  to  be  can  hardly  be  overrated.'' — 
Saturday  litviiw. 

Brads  haw,  John,  LL.D.,  inspector  of  Schools,  Madras. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton,  with  Notes,  c.\plauatory  aud 
philological.    New  Edition.    Post  Hvo.    7h.  Od. 
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firaithwaite,  R.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

The  SphagnaceSB,  or  IVat  Mosses  of  Eiirupo  and  North  America. 
Illustrated  with  20  Plates,  coloured  by  iiand.     Imp.  Rvo.    2.38. 

Brande,  Professor,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Ac,  and  Professor,  A.  S. 
Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Chemistry,  A  Manual  of.    t'cai).  mto.    i»oo  pages.    I'is.  ed. 

Brandis,  Dr.,  Insiiector-Oeneral  of  Forests  to  tlio  Ooverniuent  of  India. 

The  Forest  Flora  of  North-Western  and  Central  India.    Text 

Demy  8vo.  and  I'lati  s  Uoy.  Ito.    J^2  ISs. 

firistowe,  J.S.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Senior  Physician  and  Joint  Lecturer  on 
Medicine,  8t.  Tlioman's  Hospital. 

The  Physiological  and  Pathological  Relations  of  the  Voice 

and  Speech,     illustrated.     Demy  Svu.     7s.  Gd. 

British  Pharmacopoeia,  Pocket  Guide  to  tlie,  BeinRan  Explanatory 

Clnssilicatinii  of  its  Dni^^s,  Pn'])aratioiis,  and  Compounds.  All  essentials 
beiiit,'  eoiui)ri8cd  in  a  form  mid  sizo  adapted  to  tiic  Practitioner's  Note 
book.     Is. 

Buckland,  C.T.,  F.Z.S. 

Whist  for  Beginners.     Second  Edition.    Cr.  IGmo.     Is. 

Sketches  of  Social  Life  in  India.    Cr.  Svo.    .'»s. 

Buckland>  F.  0. 
Health  Springs  of  Germany  and  Austria.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Buckle,  the  late  Captain  E.,  Apsis.  Adjut.-Qen.,  Bengal  Artillery. 
Bengal  Artillery,     a  Slomoir  of  tho  Services  of  the  Bengal  Artillery 
from  tl.<i  formation  of  the  Corps.    Edited  by  Sir  J.  W.  Kaye.    Demy 
Hvo.    lOs. 

Buckley,  Robert  B.,  A.M.I.C.E. 
The  Irrigation  Works  of  India,  ind  their  Financial  Results.    With 
Map  and  Appendix.    Demy  8vo.    Us. 

Burbidge,  F.  W. 
Cool  Orchids,  and  How  to  Grow  Them,    with  Descriptive  List  of 

all  the  best  ai»ccics  in  Cultivation.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Woodcuts 
aud  Coloured  Figures  of  l.'t  varieties.    Cr.  8vo.    Gs. 

Burke,  Peter,  Scrjeant-at-Law. 

Celebrated  Naval  and  Military  Trials.    Post  8vo.    lOs.  6d. 

Burrows,  Montagu,  Captain  R.N.,  Retired  List,  Chichele  Professor  of 
Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Life  of  Edward  Lord  Hawke,  Admiral  of  tho  Fleet,  Vice-Admiral  of 
Great  Britain,  and  First  Lord  of  tho  Admiralty  from  1766  to  1771. 
Demy  Svo.    21s. 
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Byron  Birthday  Book,  The.    Compiled  and  edited  by  James  Bnnowi. 
New  Edition.     lOmo.    2b.  Od. 

Canning,  The  Hon.  Albert  S.  0.,  Autlior  of  "  Mucanlay,  EBsayiBt  and 
Uiatoriati,"  &c. 

Thoughts  on  Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays.    Demy  dvo.    12b. 

Revolted  Ireland,  1708  to  1803.    Crown  Sto.   3s.  6d. 

Carrington,  B.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
British  HepaticaB.    Containing  DoBcriptiona  and  Figures  of  the  Native 
Species  of  Jiingorumnniit,  Marciiantia,  and  Antlioceros.    Imp.  8vu., 
sowed,  Parts  1  to  4,  cacli  2b.  Gd.  plain  ;  3ti.  Gd.  coloured. 

Chesney,  General  F.  R.,  Life  of.    By  his  Wife  and  Daughter.  8vo.  18i. 

Clarke,  Captain  H.  W. 
Longitude  by  Lunar  Distances.    llluHtr?ted  with  examples  worked 

out  Btvp  by  stop,  and  with  rcforcnces  tu  works  on  Practical  Astronomy, 
&c.    Royal  8vo.     7b.  6d. 

The  Sextant.    Small  4to.    2s. 
Colomb,  Colonel. 

Blue  Stockings.  A  Comedy  in  Five  Acts.  Adapted  from  the  French 
of  Molij^re.    Cr.  8vo.     39.  6d. 

Miss  Crusoes.  a  Curious  Story  for  Big  and  Little  Children.  Illus- 
trated.   Cr.  8vo.     3s.  Gd. 

Donnington  Castle  :  a  Royalist  story.    Crown  8vo.     10s.  Cd. 

For  King  and  Kent :  a  True  story  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 
3  volumes.    Crown  8vo.    31a.  Cd. 

Colquhoun,  Major  J.  A.  S.,  R.A. 
With  the  Kurrum  Force  in  the  Cabul  Campaign  of  1878-79. 

With  IllustrationB  and  2  Maps.    Demy  8vo.    IGs. 

Companion  to  the  Writing-Desk.   Uow  to  Address  Titled  People,  &c. 
Royal  32mo.     Is. 

Compton,  Herbert. 
The  Dead  Man's  Gift ;  a  Tea  Planter's  Romance.  Demy  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Cooke,  M.  C,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
The  British  Fungi :  A  Plain  and  Easy  Account  ot     With  Coloured. 
Plates  of  40  Species.    Fifth  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

British  Hepaticse.    Sewed  8d. 

Rust,  Smut,  Mildew,  and  Mould.  An  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Microscopic  Funpi.  Illustrated  witli  269  Coloured  Figures  by  J.  E. 
Bowerby.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Appendix  of  New  Species.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
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ea  Bnrrowi. 

Issayist  ftud 
8vo.     12«. 


'  the  Native 
Iiup.  8vu., 

•.  8to.  18b. 

)les  worked 
\8tronomy, 


tlio  French 

en.    Illus- 

Cd. 
Rehellion. 

.878-79. 

*eople,  &c. 

ro.  3s.  6d. 

Coloured. 
6s. 
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8vo.  6s. 
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A   Manual  of  Structural  Bot  jy.    RoTisod  Edition,  with  Now 

Clicniical  Notntion.  Illustrated  with  200  Woodcuts.  Twontv-flfth 
Thousand.     .H2mo.     Is.  "^ 

A  Manual  of  Botanic  Terms.  New  Edition,  prontly  EnlarRod. 
Illustrated  witli  over  .30(»  Woodcuts.    Fcap.  8vo.    28.  6d. 

Cooke,  M.  C,  M.A.,  A.L.S.,  «"t  L.  Quelet,  M.D.,  0.  A.,  Inst,  ct 

Horl)  Laur. 

Clavis  Synoptica  Hymenomycetum  EuropaBorum.   Fcap.  svo. 

7h.  fid. 

Cooper's  Hill  Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Calendar  of. 

Publishod  (by  Authority)  in  .iinuiiry  each  year.     Domy  8vo.    fJs. 

Coxwell,  Henry. 
My  Life  and  Balloon  Experiences.    First  and  Second  Series. 

Portrait.    Crown  8vo.     Eadi  3s.  fid. 
Cresswell,  C.  N.,  of  the  Inner  Tomiilo. 

Woman  and  her  Worlt  in  the  World.    Crown  8vo.    ss.  «d. 

Cunningham,  H.  S.,  M.A.,  late  JudRo  of  the  IIJRh  Court  of  Calcutta. 

British  India  and  its  Rrlers.    Demy  Sto.    ioh.  6d. 
Cuvier,  Baron. 

The  Animal  Kingdom.  With  considerable  Additions  by  W.  B. 
Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.U.S.,  and  J.  0.  Woatwood,  F.L.S.  Now  Edition, 
IlluHtratpd  with  .500  EnffraviiiRs  on  Wood  and  36  Coloured  Plates. 
Imp.  Hvo.     '21h. 

Dal  ton,  C. 

Memoir  of  Captain  Dalton,  H.E.I.C.S.,  Defender  of  Trichinopoly. 
Witli  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.    fis. 

Oamant,  Mary. 

Peggy  Thomhill.    A  Talo  of  the  Irish  Rebellion.    Crown  8yo.   38.  6d. 

Davidson,  H.  C. 

Mad  or  Married  ?    A  Manx  story.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
Eggs :  English  and  Forcifiii  Ways  of  Cooking  Them.    Fcap.    la. 

Davies,  Thomas. 
The  Preparation  and  Mounting  of  Microscopic  Objects.   New 

Edition,  ^'ivatly  eulargid  luid  brought  up  to  tiie  Present  Time  by  John 
Mattlicws,  M.I).,  F.li.M.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Quekett  Microscopical 
Club.     Fcap.  8vo.    28.  Gd, 

Davis,  George  E.,  F.R.M.S.,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  &c. 
Practical  Microscopy.  Illustrated  with  257  Woodcuts  and  a  Coloured 
FroQiispiece.     Demy  8vo.    7b.  fid. 
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Witli  Fiontisiiiece.     Gs. 


Crown  Hvo.     3s.  M. 
By   C.   J. 


Ft. 


Dixon,  Charles. 
Stray  Feathers  from  many  Birds.    BoiiiR  k  aves  from  a  Natumlist'B 

Note  Book.    Demy  8vo.     Illustrated.     7h.  (kl. 

Dobson,  Geo. 
Russia's  Railway  Advance  into  Central  Asia.  Notos  of  a  Jonrney 

from  St.  Pctersbnrpli  to  Simiarkiind.    Crown  Hvo.    Ulnstnitcd.    Ta.  6d. 

Domenichetti.  R.  H. 
The  Quest  of  Sir  Bertrand.    Crown  svo. 

Drage,  Geoffrey. 
Cyril,  a  Romantic  Novel.    Fifth  Edition. 

Dresden  Gallery.     Handbook   of    the    Italian    Schools 

Wit''  Illnstrations.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  (ul. 
Drury,  Col.  Heber,  lato  IMadras  staff  Corps. 

The   Useful   Plants  of  India,  with  Notices  of  their  chief  vnhie  in 

Commerce,  IMedicine,  and  tiie  Arts.     Second  Edition,  with  Additions 

and  Corr"ctions.     Koyal  8vo.     Ids. 

Reminiscences  of  Life  and  Sport  in  Southern  India.  Cr.  8v.>.  5s. 
Dumas,  Alexandre. 

Memoirs  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  (Pere).  Beinfj  Extracts  from  the 
First  Five  Volumes  of  Jles  IMcmoires.  Selected  and  Translated  by 
A.  F.  Davidson,  M.A.     2  vols..  Crown  Hvo.,  with  Portrait.     12s. 

Durand,  Henry  Marion    C.S.I.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Barristc  r-at-law. 

The    Life    of   Major-General    Sir    Henry   Marion    Durand, 

K.C.S.I.,    C.B.,   of   the   Royal   En^'ineers.     With    Portrait.     2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.    42s. 
Durtnall,  Arthur  A.  (of  the  Hi^h  Court  of  Justice  in  Enplaud). 

A  Chronological  and  Historical  Chart  of  India,  showing  at  one 

view  all  the  i>rinci]'al  nations,  {governments,  and  empires  which  have 
existed  in  that  country  from  the  earliest  tiniesto  the  suppression  of  the 
Great  Mutiny,  A.n.  1K,5K.  with  the  date  of  each  historical  event  according 
to  the  rdrioiin  fraa  iisril  in  India.  Price,  fully  tinted,  mounted  on  roller 
or  in  case,  20s.     Size,  about  10  in.  by  5  in. 

Dutton,  Major  the  Hon.  Charles. 

Life  in  India.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  (Id. 

Dyer,  The  Rev.  T.  F.  Thistleton,  M.A. 

English  Folk-lore.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.    os. 

Edwards,  H.  Sutherland. 

The  Romanoffs.     Crown  8vo.     Gh. 

Ellangowan. 

Out-door  Sports  in  Scotland.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.    3s.  Gd. 
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EMINENT  WOMEN  SERIES.    Edited  by  John  H.  Insn-am.    Cr.  8vo. 
3s.  Gd.    Popular  Edition.    Crown  Rvo.    Is.  Gd.  each. 

VOLUMES    ALREADY    ISSUED  ;- 


GEORGE     ELIOT. 
EMILY     BRONTE. 
GEORGE     SAND. 
MARY     LAMB, 
MARIA     EDGEWORTH. 
MARGkRET     FULLER. 
ELIZABETH     FRY. 
COUNTESS     OF     ALBANY. 
HARRIET     MARTINEAU. 
MARY      WOLLSTONECRAFT 

GODWIN. 
RACHEL. 

MADAME     ROLAND. 
SUSANNA     WESLEY. 
MARGARET    OF     NAVARRE. 
MRS.     SIDDONS. 
MADAME     DE     STAEL. 
HANNAH     MORE. 
ELIZABETH     BARRETT 

BROWNING. 
JANE  AUSTEN. 
MARY     SHELLEY. 


By  Mathilde  Blind. 
,,  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson. 
,,  Beiitha  Thomas. 
,,  Anne  Gilchrist. 
,,  Helen  Zuimeun. 
,,  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
„  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pitm.\n. 
,,  Vernon  Lee. 
„  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller. 

.,  Elizaheth  Robins  Pennell. 

,,  Mrs.  a.  Kennard. 

„  M.vriiiLDE  Blind. 

„  Er.izA  Clarke. 

,,  Mary  A.  Robinson. 

„  Mrs.  a.  Kennabd. 

,,  Bella  Duffy. 

,,  Charlotte  M.  Yonqe. 

„  John  H.  Ingram. 


,,  Mrs.  Charles  Malden. 
,,  BIrs.  Rosetti. 

Eyre,  Major-General  Sir  V.,  K.C.SI.,  C.B. 
The  Kabul  Insurrection  of  1841-42.    R(?visod  and  ecrrected  from 

Lieut.  Kyre's  Orij:;iiial  Manuscript.     Edited  by  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson, 
C.S.I.     With  Map  and  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.     9s. 

Finch-Hatton,  Hon.  Harold. 

Advance  Australia !  An  Account  of  Ei^ht  Years  Work,  Wandering, 
and  .Vniusemeiit  in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria.  Map 
and  Plates.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     7s.  Gd. 

Forbes,  Gapt.  C.  J.  F.  S.,  of  the  British  Burma  Commission. 

Comparativ3  Grammar  of  the  Languages  of  Further  India. 

A   FrMj,'ment;  and  other  Essays,  being  the  Literary  Remains  of  the 
Author.     Demy  8vo.     Gs. 

Frances,  May. 
Beyond  the  Argentine,  or  Letters  from  Brazil.    Fcap.    23.  Gd. 

Fraser,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  T.,  formerly  of  1st  Bombay  Fusiliers. 

Records  of  Sport  and  Military  Life  in  Western  India.    With 

an  Introduction  by  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I.    Cr.  8vo,        7s.  Gd. 
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Frederickson,  A.  D.,  F.R.C.S. 
Ad.  Orienteni.    Demy  8vo.    With  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  and 
Maps.    21s. 

Fry,  Herbert. 

London  in  1891.  Its  suburbs  anil  Environ  Illustratec!  with  20 
Bird's  Eye  Views  of  the  Principal  Streets,  and  a  Map.  Ninth  year  of 
publication.     Revised  and  Enlarged.     Cr.  8vo.    2s. 

Gall,  Capt.  H.  R.,  lato  5th  Fusiliers. 
Modern  Tactics.    'J^cxt  and  Plates.    Royal  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Gattie,  Geo.  Byng,  late  II.M.  Civil  Service. 

Memorials  of  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  their  Surroundings. 

Legendary  and  Historical.  Crown.  Svo.  With  Maps,  Charts,  and  Illus- 
trations.   6s. 

Geography  of  India-     Comprising  an  account  of  British  India  and  the 
various  states  enclosed  and  adjoining.    250  pp.    Fcap.  Svo.    2s. 

Gibraltar  (To)  and  Back.     By  Ono  of  the  Crew.     With  Chart,  Illustra- 
tions from  Sketches  by  Barlow,  Moore,  and  Photographs.  Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Goldstiicker,  Prof.  Theodore,  The  late. 

The  Literary  Remains  of.    With  a  Memoir.   2  vols.  Demy  Svo.    21s. 

Graham,  Alexander. 

Genealogical  and  Chronological  Tables,  illustrative  of  Indian  His- 
tory.   Demy  4to.    5s. 

Granville,  J.  Mortimer,  M.D. 
The  Care  and  Cure  of  the  Insane.    2  Vols.   Demy  Svo.   3Gs. 
Change  as  a  Mental  Restorative.    Demy  hvo.    is. 
Nerves  and  Nerve  Troubles.    Fcap.  8vo.  is. 
Common  Mmd  Troubles.    Fcap.  8vo.    is. 
How  to  make  the  Best  of  Life.    Fcap.  8vo.    is. 

Youth :  Its  Care  and  Culture.    Post  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Secret  of  a  Clear  Head.    Fcap.  8vo.    is. 
The  Secret  of  a  Good  Memory.    Fcap.  8vo.    is. 
Sleep  and  Sleeplessness,    i'cup.  hvo.    is. 

Greene,  F.  V.,  Lifut.  U.S.  Army,  and  lately  Military  Attache  to  the  U.S. 
Legation  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Russian  Army  and  its  Campaigns  in  Turkey  in  1877-1878. 

Second  Edition.     Royal  Svo.     32h. 

Sketches  of  Army  Life  in  Russia.    Crown  Svo.   ss. 
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Deiuv  8vo.    15a. 


Gresswell,  George. 

The  Diseases  and  Disorders  of  the  Ox. 
Griesinger,  Theodor. 

The  Jesuits  ;  a  (.'omplete  llistoiy  of  their  Open  and  Secret  Proceedings 
from  «Le  Foiiii.lution  of  the  Order  to  tlio  Present  Time.     Translated  by 

Demy 


A.  J.  Scott,  M.D. 
8vo.     10s.  fid. 


Illustrated.    Second  Edition.    One  Volume. 


Griffis,  William  Elliott,  late  of  the  Inuerial  University  of  Tokio,  Japan. 

Corea,  the  Hermit  Nation.    Royal  hvo.    18s. 
Grove's  System  of  Medical  Book-keeping.    The  Complete  bet,  4to., 

£4  14a.  6d. 

Hall,   The   Rev.   T.   G.,   M.A.,   Professor  of   Mathematics  in  King's 
College,  London. 

The  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.   With  an 

Appendix,  containing  the  solution  of  the  Problems  in  Nautical  Astronomy. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.    12mo.    2s. 

Handbook  of  Reference  to  the  Maps  of  India.      Giving  tho 

Latitude  and  Longitude  of  places  of  note.     Demy  18mo.     3s.  fid. 
*»*  A  valuable  companion  to  Messrs.  Allen  &  Co.'s  Maps  of  India. 

Hardwicke's  Elementary  Books,   I'nper  covtry.      Chemistry,  6d. 

Mechanics,  2    parts,    4d. ;      Hydrostatics,    2d.  ;      Hydraulics,    2d. ; 
Pneumatics,  2d. 

Hardwicke,  Herbert  Junius,  M.D.,  &c. 
Health  Resorts  and  Spas ;  or.  Climatic  ana  Hygienic  Treatment  of 
Disease.    Fcap.  Svo.    2s.  Gd. 

Haweis,  Rev.  H.  R. 

Music  and  Morals.    Thirteenth  Edition.     With  Portraits.     Crown 

Svo.    7s,  6d. 
My  Musical  Life.    Third  Edition.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo. 

7s.  Od. 

Haweis,  Mrs. 

Chaucer's  Beads  :  A  Birthday  Book,  Diary,  and  Concordance  of 
Cliaucer's  Proverbs  or  Sooth-saws.  Crown  8vo.,  vollum,  5s.;  paper 
boards,  48.  fid. 

Hayman,  Henry,  D.D. 
Why  we  Suffer,  and  other  Essays.    l>emy  8vo.    I2s. 

Health  Primers,  l-  Premature  Death.  2.  Alcoliol.  3.  Exercise  and 
Training.  4.  The  House.  5.  Personal  Appearance,  fi.  Baths  and 
Bathing.  7.  Tlie  Skin.  8.  The  Heart.  'J.  The  Nervous  System. 
10.  Health  in  Schools.    Demy  IGmo.    is.  each. 
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W.    H.    Allen    it    Co.    Limited, 


Heathcote,  Arthur  M. 
Ragged  Robin  and  other  Plays  for  Children.   Fcap.   'is.  (i.i. 

Heme,  Hemrich. 

The  Book  of  Songs.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Stratlieir, 
Cr.  8vo.    7s.  (ul. 

Hensman,  Howard,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  "Pioneer"  (Allahabad), 
and  the  "  Daily  News,"  (London). 

The  Afghan  War,  1879-80.  Boinp,  a.  comploto  Narrative  of  the 
Capture  of  Cabul,  the  Sicfie  of  SLorpiir,  tlio  Battle  of  Ahmed  Khel, 
the  brilliant  JIarcli  to  Cnndaliav,  and  the  defeat  of  Ayub  Khan,  with 
the  Operations  on  the  Hehnund,  and  the  Hettlument  with  Abdur  Kaliman 
Khan,     With  Maps.     Dumy  Hvo.     21s. 

Herschel,  Su*  John  F.  W.,  Bart.,  K.H.,  &C.,  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  ^tc. 

Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects.    Crown  8vo.   Gs. 
Hohnes,  T.  R.  E. 

A  History  of  the  Indian  Mutmy,  luid  of  the  Disturbances  which 
accompanied  it  anion^,'  the  Civil  Population.  Fourth  Edition.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  8vo.     Ts.  (id. 

Hooker,  Su-  W.  J.  F.R.S.,  and  J.  G.  Baker,  F.L.S. 

Synopsis  Filicuni ;  or,  a  Synopsis  of  !ill  Known  Furns,  including  the 
Osmundacoie,  Schiza'accie,  Marratiaccie,  and  Ophioglossacca!  (chiofly 
derived  from  the  Kew  Heibarium;  aocompuniid  by  Fi^^uns  represent ing 
the  essential  Characters  of  each  genus.  Second  Edition  brought  up  to 
the  present  time.     Coloured  Plates.     Demy  8vo.     X'l  8s. 

Hughes,  Rev.  T.  P. 

Notes  on  Muhammadanism.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Fcap.  8vo.     Gs. 

A  Dictionary  of  Islam,  i'eing  a  Cyclopa;dia  of  the  Doctrines,  Rites, 
Ceremonies,  and  Customs,  togi-tlicr  with  the  Technical  and  Theological 
Terms  of  the  Muhammadaii  lieligion.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Royal  8vo.     £2  23. 

Hunt,  Major  S.  Leigh,  Madras  Amiy,  and  Alex.  S.  Kenny,  M.R.C.S.E. 

A.K.C.,  Senior  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  King's  College,  London. 
On  Duty  under  a  Tropical  Sun.  Being  some  Practical  Suggestions 
for  the  Maintenauet  of  Health  and  Bodily  Comfort,  and  the  Treatment 
of  Sim])le  Diseases  ;  with  Remarks  on  Clothing  and  Eipiipmeut  for  the 
Guidance  of  Travellers  in  Tropical  Countries.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.     4s. 

Tropical  Trials.  A  Handbook  for  Women  in  the  Tropics.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
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Hunter,  J.,  lato  Ilon,  Sec.  of  tlio  British  Beo-Keepers'  Association. 
A  Manual  of  Bee-Keeping.  (Joutaiiiiiit?  l'viictic;il  lufonnatiou  for 
Uationiil  mul  Protitnblo  Mi'thiuls  of  Boo  Maiia:.,'eiaoiit.  Full  lustmctious 
on  Stim'ilative  Foediuj^,  Li^^iinaiiiziiii^  ainUi  ifuuniisiii::;,  with  doscrip- 
tioud  of  tlio  Aiiiericau  Comb  Foimdaliou,  Sjctioual  Sapors,  rud  tUo  best 
Hives  and  A[)iariaii  Appliaiicos  on  all  systems.  Witii  Illustrations. 
Fourtli  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  33.  (id. 

India  List.  The— Civil  and  Military,  issued  half-yearly  by  per- 
mission of  tho  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth,  10s.  (id.;  bound  'l2s. 

Ingram,  John  H. 
The  Haunted  HomeL  and  Family  Traditions  of  Great  Britain. 

Crown  8vo,     lUustratea.    7a.  Gd. 
Irwin,  H.  C,  B.A.  O.von,  BLii;^al  Civil  Service. 

The    Garden  of  India;    ^JI'  Cliapters  on   Oudh  History  and   Atl'airs. 
i)emy  8vo.     12s. 

Jackson,  Lowis  D'A.,  A.  WI.I.C.E.,  Author  of  "Hydraulic  Manual  and 

Statistics."  &c. 
Canal  and  Culvert  Tables.     With  Explanatory  Text  and  Examples. 
Now  and  Corrected  Edition,  with  -10  pp.  of  Additional  Tables,  lioy. 
8vo.     8a. 

Accented  Four-Figure  Logarithms,  and  other  Tables.    For  pur- 

poses  both  of  Ordmary  and  Trigonometrical  Calculation,  and  for  the 
Correction  of  Altitudes  and  Lunar  Distances.     Crown  8vo.     'Js. 

Accented  Five-Figure  Logarithms  of  Numbers  from  i  to  9S)a99, 

without  Ditforences.    Royal  8vo.     IGs. 
Units  of  Measurement  for  Scientific  and  Professioual  Men.  Cr.4to.  28. 

James,  Mrs.  A.  G.  F.  Eliot. 
Indian  Industries.    Crown  Svo.    9s. 

James  Naval  History.     Epitomised  jby  Robert  O'Byrne,  F.R.G.S.,  &c. 
Crown  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

Jeyes,  S.  H.,  M.A. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Nich.  Eth.  Books  l— l,  and  Book  10, 
ch.  vi.— end.  Analysed,  Annotated,  and  Translated  for  Oxford  Pass- 
men.   Demy  Svo.    Gs. 

Johnson,  R.  Locke,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.I.,  L.S.A.,  &c. 

Food  Chart.  Giving  tho  Names,  Classification,  Composition,  Elementary 
Value,  Rates  of  Digestibility,  Adulteration,  Tests,  &c.,  of  the  Ali- 
mentary Subatauoos  in  General  Use.  In  wrapper,  4to.,  2s.  Od.  ;  or  on 
roller,  varnished,  Ga. 
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W.    H.    Allen    &    Co.    Limited, 


Jones.  Lucy. 

Puddings  and  Sweets.  365  Uecoipts  approved  by  Expcricuco.  Fcap.  Is. 

Jones,  Rev.  Hairy,  M.A. 

Holiday  Papers.     Original  Series.    Part  I.    Scweil,  Is.,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Kaye,  Sir  J.  W.,  and  Malleson,  Colonel  6.  B. 
History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857-8.  Cabinet  Edition.  6  vols. 

Crown  8vo.    6s.  each. 

Kaye,  Sir  J.  W. 
History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan.    New  Edition.    3  vols.    Cr. 

8vo.    £1  6s. 

History  of  the  Sepoy  War.  1857-8.    Demy  8vo.   Vol.  I„  iss. 

Vol.  II„  20s.     Vol.  III.,  208. 

Lives  of  Indian  Officers.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo.    Os.  cnch. 
Kebbel,  T.  E. 

History  of  Torjlism.     From  the  Accession  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  in)wer  in 

1783,  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Beaconsliold  in  1881.     Domy  8vo.     lOs. 

'Xliis  work  traces  thr  proKresH  of  the  Tory  theory  and  llio  policy  of  HUcccHsive  Tory 
Oovernm«iit8  duriiiR  the  hundred  years  which  intervened  between  tlic  rise  of  the 
YouDKt^i'  I'itt  and  the  Death  of  Lord  Ueacunslleld. 

The  Agricultural  Labourer.  A  short  Summary  of  his  Position.  A 
New  Edition,  brought  down  to  date  witli  fresh  Chapters  on  Wages,  &c. 
Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Keene,  Henry  George,  CLE.,  B.C.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  &c. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Hmdustan.  From  the  First  Muslim 
Conquest  to  the  Fall  of  tho  Mughol  Empire.  By  H.  G.  Keene,  C.I.E., 
M.R.A.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Turks  in  India,'  &c.    8vo.     18h. 

The  Fall  of  the  Moghul  Empure.  From  the  Death  of  Aurungzeb 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Maliratta  Power.  A  New  Edition,  mth  Corrections 
and  Additions.    With  Map.    Grown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

ThiH  work  fills  up  a  blank  between  tho  ending  of  Elphinutuue'u  and  the  cuimuunce- 
meut  of  Thornton'H  UiHtories. 

Administration  in  India.    Post  8vo.   5s. 

Feepful  Leaves.     Poems  written  in  India.     Post  8vo.    5s. 

Fifty-Seven.  Some  account  of  tho  Administration  of  Indian  Districts 
during  the  Revolt  of  the  Bengal  Army.     Demy  8vo.     6s. 
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6  vols. 


tstricts 


The  Tv  !:s  in  India.  Ilintoricftl  Clmpters  on  the  Administration  of 
lliniloatau  by  the  Clingtai  Tartar,  Babar,  and  his  Doscondauts.  DomT 
8vo.     12s,     (Id.  ' 

Verses.     Translated  and  Original     Fcap.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Kempson,  M.,  M.A. 

The  Repentance  of  NusSOOh.  Translated  from  the  original  Hindu, 
stani,  with  an  iutrodiiution  by  Sir  Wm.  Miiir,  K. C.S.I.  Or.  8vo.  33.  6d. 

Kenny,  Alexander  S.,  M.R.C.S.  Edin.,  &c. 
The  Tissues,  and  their  Structure.    Fcap.  Svo.    Ga. 

Kent,  W.  Saville,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  formerly  Assistant  in  the 
Nat.  Hist.  Dcpartmont  of  tlie  British  Museum. 

A  Manual  of  the  Infusoria,  including  a  Description  of  the  Flagel- 
late, Ciliatp,  and  Tcntaouliforous  Protozoa,  Britisli  and  Foreign,  and  aa 
accciuiit  of  the  Organization  and  Allinities  of  the  Sponges.  With  numO' 
rous  Illnstratious.     Sujier-my.  Svo.     i' t  is. 

Kinahan,  6.  H. 
A  Handy  Book  of  Fock  Names.    Fcap.  Svo.,  cloth.   4s. 

Kingscote,  Mrs.  Howard,  and  Pinedit  Natesa  Sastri. 
Tales  of  the  Sun,  or  Folklore  of  Southern  India.    Cr,  Svo.    5s 

Knight,  E.  F.,  Author  of  The  Cruise  of  the  Falcon. 

The  Falcon  in  the  Baltic  :  -V  Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen 
in  a  Thrcetonner.    Witii  ten  full  page  Illustrations.    7s.  Gd. 

Knots,  the  Book  of.  illustrated  by  172  Examples,  showing  the  manner 
of  making  every  Knot,  Tie,  and  Splice.  Bv  "Tom  BowHug."  Third 
Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    2s.  Cd. 

Lane-Poole,  Stanley,  Lauroat  de  rinstitut  de  France. 

Studies  in  a  Mosque.    Demy  8vo.    123. 
Lankester,  Mrs. 

Talks  about  Health :  A  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Being  an  Explana- 
tion of  all  the  Processes  by  which  Life  is  sustained.  Illustrated. 
Small  8vo.     Is. 

British  Ferns:  Their  Classification,  Arrangement  of  Genera,  Struc- 
tures, and  Functions,  Directions  for  Outdoor  and  In  door  Cultivation, 
&c.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Figures  of  all  the  Species.  New  and 
Enlarged  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  Cd. 

Wild  Flowers  Worth  Notice  :  a  Selection  of  some  of  our  Native 
Plants  which  are  most  attractive  for  their  Beauty,  Uses,  or  Associattons. 
With  108  Coloured  Figures  by  J.  E.  Sowcrby.  New  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  5s. 
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Lankester,  E.,  M.D.,  F.F.S.,  F.L.S. 

Our  Food.     lllii«tnito<l.     Nfw  Edition.     Cr.  Hvn.     4s. 

Half-hours  with  the  Microscope.    Witii  '2:,o  ninstriitiona.    sevon- 

tecntli  Thousanil,  eiiliii;^i  d.     Foil]).  Hvo  ,  iiliiiii,  'is.  (kl. ;  colourcil,  48. 

Practical  Physiology :   A  Sciioni  Jiummi  of  iioalth.     NunieronB 

Wooilcuts.     Sixth  EditidU.     Fi-np.  Hvo.     '2s.  (Id. 

The  Uses  of  Animals  i»  Kflition  to  tlip  industry  of  JIan.  Illustrated. 
New  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     4s. 

Sanitaiy  Instructions;  A  Series  of  Ifandliilla  for  Geneml  Distribu- 
tions :  -1.  ^Iiinii^ienient  of  Infunts;  '2.  Sonrirt  I'evernnd  tlio  l)est  Means 
of  Preventing  it  ;  I?.  Tvplioid  or  Dniin  Fevtr,  nnd  its  rnveiition  ;  4. 
Small  Pox,  and  its  Prevention;  '>.  Cholera  and  nmirhiea,  and  its  Pre- 
vention; 0.  Measli's,  and  their  Prevention.  Eaeh.  Id.:  per  dozen  (Id.; 
per  100,4s.;  per  1,000,  308. 

Laurie,  Col.  W.  F.  B. 
Sketches  of  iome  Distinguished  Anglo-Indians.    Witii  Portrait 

of  Sir  John  Kayo.     Cr.  Mvo.     7s.  M. 

Seeond  Series,  with  Portrait  of  Colonel  G.  15,  Mnlleson.     Cr. 

Hvo.     7s.  Od. 

Our  Burmese  Wars  and  Relations  with  Burma.  With  a  Sum- 
mary of  Events  troni  IH'JCi  to  lS7lt,  in(lndiii<,'  a  Sketch  of  Kinj? 
Tlieebau's  Pro^n'tss.  With  Tioc.d,  Siutistical.  .niil  ('onmieieiat  Infor- 
mation.    Seeond  Edition.     Witli  Plans  and  Map,    Ueiuy  Hvo.     10s.  (id. 

LAW   AND   PROCEDURE,   INDIAN   CIVIL. 

Maliommedan  Law  of  Inheritance,  &c.  a  Manual  of  the  Mahom- 

ineilan  Law  of  Iiiiii  ritiiice  and  Contiact  ;  t-onipiisin;^  [he  Doctrine  of 
Soonee  and  Sin'ca  Schools,  and  based  upon  the  text  of  Sir  H.  W. 
Jlacnaghten's  Principles  and  Precedents,  toKetlur  witli  the  Dt.'cisions 
of  the  Privy  Council  and  lli^;li  Courts  of  tiie  l'residen<'ies  in  India. 
For  the  use  of  Scho(ds  and  Students.  By  Standish  Grove  Grady, 
Barrister-at-Law,  Header  of  Hindoo,  Maliommedan,  and  Indian  Law 
to  the  Inns  of  Court.     P)omy  Hvo.     14s. 

Hedaya,  or  Guide,  a  Commentary  on  the  Mussulman  Laws, 

translated  by  order  of  the  Governor-General  and  Council  of  Bent;al. 
By  Charles  Ilaniilton,  Second  Edition,  with  Preface  aiul  Index  by 
Standish  Grove  Grady.     Demy  Svo.     £1   15s. 

Institutes  of  Menu  in  EngUsh.  Tla^  Institutes  of  Indian  Law  or 
tiie  Ordinances  of  ^lenii,  aci'ordini,'  to  Gloss  of  Collucca.  Comprising 
the  Indian  S,\st<  ui  of  Duties,  lteli;,'ious  and  Civil,  verlailly  translated 
from  the  ()ri!.anal,  with  a  Preface  by  Sir  Wilhani  .lones,  and  collated 
with  the  Sanscrit  Text  by  (iraves  Channiey  llaUf^'hton,  M.A.,  F.U.S., 
Professor  of  Indian  Literature  in  the  East  India  College.  New 
Edition,  with  Preface  and  Index  by  Standish  G  Grady,  Harrister-at-Law, 
and  Header  of  Hindu,  Mahoiumedau,  and  Indian  Law  to  the  Inns  of 
Court.     Demy  Svo.    l'2s. 
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Indian  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.    Tn  tiic  Form  of  Questions  and 

Answers,  witli  Kxiiliumtoiy  iiml  liliistiiitivo  Notes.  J)y  Anf^elo  J.  Lewis, 
IJiinister-ntliaw.     Imp.  I'Jniu.     12s,  M. 

Law  and  Customs  of  Hindu  Castes,  within  tiio  Dekkun  Piovincos 

Hul>jict  to  the  I'resi.lency  ot  Jlonihiiv,  chiclly  all'ectint,'  Civil  Suits. 
Hy  Artliur  Hteelo.     Uoyul  Svo.     i;i    Is. 

Moohummudan  Law  of  Inheritance,  find  Ui;^iits  jind  ReLitions 

atTectiii;,'  it  (Sunni  Docliirie).     Dy  Almiirii^  Kumsey.     Domy  Svo.     I'is. 

A  Chart  of  Hindu   Family  Inheritance,    llv  Almaric  Kumsey. 

Second  Hdilion,  nnicli  oular     I.     Demy  Hvo.     Os.  Od. 

INDIAN    CRIMINAL. 

Inchidin^,'  tiie  I'l-oe.  .lure  in  tiio  IIii,'h  Courts,  as  well  as  that  not  in  the 
Courts  not  estahlisheil  hy  lloyal  Ciiartur ;  with  Forms  of  Chur;,'os  and 
Notes  on  evideiiee,  ilhistiated  hv  a  liir;,'o  numher  of  En^'iisii  Cases, 
and  Cases  decided  in  tiie  llii,'h  (Jourts  of  India;  and  an  Apjiendix  of 
selected  Acts  passed  hv  tiie  Le;,'ishuive  Council  relatiiif^  to  Criminal 
matters.  By  M.  II.  SlMiiiii.,',  Es.|.,  LL.D.,  and  F.  li.  Constable,  M.A. 
Third  Kilition.     Medium  Hvo.     .t;2  2s. 

Indian  Penal  Code,  in  tlie  form  of  Questions  and  Answers.  With 
Kxpiaiiatoiy  ami  llhislrative  Notes.  Ly  Aiigelo  J.  Lewis,  Uarristcr-at- 
Law.     Imp.  12mo.     7s.  (Id. 

Lethbridge,  Roper,  CLE.,  M.A. 

High  Education  in  India,  a  I'lea  for  tlio  St.ite  Colleges.  Cr.  8vo.  5s. 
Lewin  Col.  T.  H.,   I>ep.  Comm.  ..f  Ilill  Tracts. 

Indian  Frontier  Life.    A  Fly  on  the  Wheel,  or  How  I  helped 

to  govern  India.     ^Inp  "'"l  illustrations.     Demy  Hvo.     183. 

Locke,  Mrs.  Mary. 
In  Far  Dakota.    Fcap.    2s.  6d. 

London  in  1891.  its  Suburhs  and  Environs.  Illustrated  with  20 
Bird's  Eye  Views  of  the  Principal  Streets,  and  a  Map.  By  Herbert 
Fry.    Ninth  year  of  publication.    Kevisud  and  enlarged.    Crown  Svo.    2s. 

Long,  James. 

The  Dairy  Farm,     illustrated.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Low,  Charles  Rathbone. 
Major-General  Sir  Frederick  S.  Roberts,  Bart.,  V.C,  G.C.B. 

CLE.,  R.A. :  a  Memoir,     With  Portrait.     Demy  8yo.     18s. 
Lund,  T.  W.  M.,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Liverpool. 

Como  and  ItaUan  Lake  Land.  With  ;)  Maps,  and  ll  Illustrations 
by  Miss  Jessie  Macgregor.     Crown  Svo.     10s.  (id. 

Lupton,  James  Irvine  and  James  M.  Kyrle  Lupton. 

The  Pedestrian's  Record.  To  which  ia  added  a  Description  of  the 
External  Human  Form.    Crown  Svo.  ^^'ith  Anatomical  Plates.   'Sa  Gd. 
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Lupton,  James  Irvine,  F.R.C.V.S. 
The  Horse,  as  he  Was,  as  he  Is,  and  as  he  Ought  to  Be. 

Illustratoil.     Crown  Hvd.     Hh.  fid. 

Macgregor,  Col.  C.  M.,  C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  noi,;.>iii  stmr  Cii-h. 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Province  of  Khorassan 
and  on  the  N.W.  Frontier  of  Afghanistan  in  1875.     With 

Maps  and  Niiineri)iis  IlluHtrations.     2  VhIh.     Hvo.     JJOh. 

Wanderings  m  Balochistan.  With  IHustrutionH  and  Map.  Demy 
8vo.     188. 

Mackenzie,— 

Educational  Series ;  Commpicinl,  Arithmcticnl  and  MiHOclIancous 
Tadlks,  paper  covi-rs,  2d.;  .\rithnictic.  (id. ;  JIiirray'H  Grammar,  Id., 
paper  covers,  2d.;  I'hriiioloj^'v,  paper  coveis,  2d.;  Shorthand,  -Id.; 
Spelling,  2  piirts,  paper  cover.  Id. 

Malleson,  Col.  G.  B.,  C.S.I. 
Final  French  Struggles  in  India  and  on  the  Indian  Seas,    i"- 

cliulinj^  an  Account  ol  the  Caiitiiie  nf  the  Isl<.-  ot'  France  and  J5ourl)on, 
and  Sketches  ol'  the  most  emiiii  lit  l''iirti>,'u  Adventurers  in  India  up  to 
the  I'eriod  of  that  (.'a|ituie.  W  ith  an  Appendix  containinj^  an  Account  of 
the  Expedition  from  India  to  i'-gNpt  in  IHOI.  New  Edition.  <Jr.  Hvo.  Oh. 

Histoiy  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  1857-1858,  conHuencinn  iVom  the 

clobe  of  the  Second  Volume  of  Sir  Jolin  ivave's  History  of  the  Sepoy 
War.  Vol.1.  With  Map.  Demy  Hvo.  2l»s".-  Vol.  11.'  With  4  plans 
Demy  8vo.     2iis.— Vol.  HI.     With  plans.     Diniy  Hvo.     20s. 

Cabinet  Edition.     Edited  hy  Ci^lonel  Malloson.     Cr.  8vo.     (Js.  each. 

Histoiy  of  Afghanistan,  fi'm  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Outbreak  of 
the  War  of  1h78.     Second  Edition.     With  Map.     Deruy  8vo.     188. 

The  Decisive  Battles  of  India,  »i"i'i  i7io-i8i'.).     Third  Edition. 

with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  a  Map,  and  1  plans.      Cr.  8vo.     78.  Od. 

Herat:  The  Gaiden  and  Granary  of  Central  Asia.    With  Map 

and  Index.     Demy  8vo.     8a. 

Founders  of  the  Indian  Empire.  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  and 
Wellesley.  Vol  I.— LORD  CLIVE.  With  Portraits  and  4  Plana. 
Demy  8vo.     208. 

Battle-fields  of  Germany.     Witli  Maps  and  Plan.     Demy  8vo.     16b. 

Ambushes  and  Surprises  :  Being  a  Description  of  eome  of  the  most 
famous  Instances  of  the  Leading  into  Ambush  and  the  Surprise  of 
Armies,  from  the  Time  of  Hannibal  to  the  Period  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
With  a  Portrait  of  General  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  K.C.B.     Demy  8vo.     IBs. 

Mettemich.     (The  Statesmen  Series.)    Cr.  8vo.    2s.  fid. 

Wellesley.  „  Cr.  Svo.    28.  fid. 
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Mangnall,  Mrs. 
Historical   and  Miscellaneous  Questions   (crnHniiiy  known  hb 

"  Miiiij^niiirH  (iut'stionH  ").     Now  uml  liupruvi'il  EiUtiou.     iHmo.     In. 

Manning,  Mrs. 

Ancient  and  MediOBVal  India.  Being  tlio  History,  Itcli^^ion,  LnwH, 
CiiHtf,  MiinuciM  mill  Cimtonis,  Iinnf»ua),'o,  Litfriitiirc,  Pixtry,  I'liiloHO- 
|iliy,  Astronomy,  Al^i'lua,  Mcilicinc,  Arcliitectiu'c,  ManiifuftiiicM,  Coni- 
nirrce,  itc.  of  tlio  llindns,  tiikcn  from  tlicir  Wiilinh's.  Witli  IlIiiHtra- 
tionn,     2  Vols,     Demy  Hvo.     ItOs. 

Mant,  Rev.  N.,  M.A. 
An  Account  of  the  Chapel  of  Marlborough  College. 

Illii.<ti'uti(iiis.     Crown  Hto.     (i.s. 


With 


Marvin,  Charles. 

The  Region  of  the  Eternal  Fire.  An  Account  of  a  Journey  to  tlie 
Ciiapiun  Hcjjion  in  IH8U.  New  Edition.  Maps  iiud  liiustratious.  Cr. 
Hvo.     Gs. 

Mateer,  The  Rev.  Samuel,  "f  the  London  Missionary  Socioty. 
Native  Life  in  Travancore.    Ilhistrations  and  Map.    DomySvo.   18s. 

Mayhew,  Edward,  M.R.C.V.S. 
Illustrated  Horse  Management.     CoutainluK  dcsoriptivu  remarks 

upon  Amitomy,  Medicine,  Shocini^,  Teeth,  Food,  Vices,  Stabh^s ;  iiko- 
wisu  a  plni:.  account  of  the  situation,  nature,  aiid  vahio  of  the  various 
points  ;  together  witli  comments  on  proonis,  dcali '  ,  breeders,  breakers, 
and  traincrH  ;  Embellished  with  more  than  liM)  t'Mi,'ravinj,'3  from 
Original  desi<^na  made  expressly  for  this  work.  A  new  Edition,  revised 
and  improved  by  J.  1.  Lupton,  M.U.C.V.S.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Half-bound.     Demy  8vo.     Ts.  (»d, 

McCarthy,  T.  A. 
An  Easy  System  of  Calisthenics  and  Drilling,  including  Light 

Dund>-l?ell  and  ImWan  Club  Exercises,     Fcap.  8vo,     Is.  (id, 

McClatchie,  Thos.  R.  H. 

Japanese  Plays.  Versified.  Demy  Hvo.  With  lUustratious  drawn 
and  Ent,'ravcd  by  Japanese  Artists.     5s. 

Michod,  C.  J. 

Good  Condition:  A  Guide  to  Athletic  Training  for  Amateurs  and 
Professionals.     Small  Hvo.     Is. 

Microscope,   How    to    Choose    a,      By   a  Demonstrator.      With   80 
Illustrations,     Demy  8vo,     Is, 
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MILITARY  WORKS. 

Campaigns  in  Virginia,  1861-2.    Hy  T.  Miller  Mut^uir.',  M.A.,  LL.D. 

HoMll  Hvii.      I'lllHT  CdVlTM.      Willi  Mftp.     Um.  (Ul. 

Modern  Tactics.    i'>y  t'ni'tiiiu  II.  Ii.  Gull,  Intc  .'ith  FnHilierg.    2  vols. 

T(  \t  mill  IMiitt'H.     Itoyal  Hvo.     1()h.  M. 

Volunteer  Aitillery  Drill  Book,  n.v  Cuptnin  w.  nmoko  u<i«Kim,  U.A., 

Ailjutiiiit  1st  Sliiiiiisliin'  mill  StiitTonlsliiro  V.A,     Si|U(iro  ICimo.     'it*. 

Position  Artillery.  H«  Ilifton,  Kmiilovinfut,  Kiiuijuiu'iit,  Volunteer 
()i-:iiiis:itioii,  Drills,  \'c.  By  Oiiiitmii  11.  C.  C.  D.  Siiiiiisoii,  U.A. 
Fciip.     Ms. 

Treatise    on  Fortification    and    Artillery.     H.v   iMnjor    Hector 

Sir.iitli,  Kt'vi-fil  mul  rt'-uiiMiif^i'il  l>v  'riioniiis  Cook,  UN.,  bv  .IdIiii  T. 
Jl.vili,  M.A.  Siv.iitli  Edition.  IlluHtriUeil  ami  lUO  IMiins,' Cuts,  &o. 
Iiiiv.il  Svo.      L"2  '2h. 

Celebrated  Naval  and  Military  Trials.  H.v  Peter  Durke.  Post  8vo. 

lOs.  (ill. 

Single  Stick  Exercise  of  the  Aldershot  Gymnasium.    Paper 

covtr.     Feap.  Hvo.     (Id. 

Mitford,  Edward  L. 
A  Land  March  from  England  to  Ceylon  Forty  Years  ago. 

Willi  Mii|Miiiil  niiiiirr.tiis  lUiistralions.     "2  vols.      Ueiay  Hvo.     '2is. 
Mitford,  Major  R.  C.  W.,  mii  Hin^-al  Lancers. 

To  Caubul  with  the  Ca/alry  Brigade,    a  Narritivo  of  Personal 

KxiMiii  iices  with  tlie  Force  nniKr  (icner.tl  Sir  F.  S.  lloherts,  (i.C.B. 
With  Muji  anil  Illustrationa  from  Sktlches  by  the  Author.  Second 
F.iUtion.     IVuiy  Hvo.     5)8. 

Orient  and  Occident.     A  .Tonmoy  East  from   Lahore  to   Liverpool. 

lllii-tiMtitl.     Crown  Hvo.     8s.  (jd. 

Montague  Irving,  Lnto  War  Artist,  "  Illnstratod  London  .Vows." 
Camp  and  Studio.     l>eniy  Hvo.    With  Plates  a-.ul  Cuts.     10s.  Cd. 

Montresor,  C.  A. 

Some  Hobby  Horses :  ^t  IIow  to  Collect  Crests,  Seals,  Stamps, 
Scraps,  itc.     Crown  Hvo.     Illustrated.     iJs.  (Id. 

Munroe,  Ku-k.' 

The  Golden  Days  of  '49 :  n  Tale  of  the  California  I)i;^|,'ings 
Crown  Hvo.     Illustrated.     Ts.  Gd. 

Napoleon  and  his  Detractors.  Uy  U.LIL  Prince  Napoleon.  Translated. 
With  Lio^'raphical  Sktjtcli,  two  Portraits,  and  Autoj,'raph.  By  llaplmel 
L.  do  ]}eaufort.     Demy  8vo,     l(js. 

Nation  in  Arms  (The).  From  the  (rerman  of  Lieut-Col.  Baron  vou 
der  (tolt/..     Translated  hy  Philip  A.  Ashworth.     Demy  Hvo.     los. 
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Naval  Beform.  V'rout  tlif  Pmich  of  tbo  Ute  M.  Orthrirl  Charmag. 
TriiiiHliiti  il  hy  .1.  M.  (Jonloii  Ciiiiniiiiii,'.     l)uiiiy  Hvo.     1'2h. 

Nave,  Johann. 

The  Collector's  Handy-Book  of  Algm,  Diatoms,  Dcsmlds, 
Fungi,   Lichens,   Mosses,   &c.    TmiiMlut..!  hihI  iMitni  i.y  tijo 

iJrv.  W.  W.  S|.iccr,  M.A.     Illiistniti'd  witli  lU  WoxlcutH.     Fcan.  Hvo. 

Newman,  The  late  Edward,  F.Z.S. 
British  Butterflies  and    Moths.    Witii  ovir  hoo  liiiistrnti>>ns. 

SiiinT-royal  Hvo.  olotli  j,'ilt.    'J-Ih. 

'I'lir   utidvc  Wiirk  iiiiiy   nNo  tic  liitd   in  Twu  VoIiiiucm,  mlil   Hcpiiratily.     Vnl.  I., 
IliiUi  rllii'N,  :%  till.;  Vol.  IT.,  Mollis,  ^Uh. 

Nirgls  and  Bismillah.  Niikuh  ;  a  Tulu  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  from  tlio 
J>iitrv  (if  ft  Sliivu  (iiii :  iind  1!ismii,i,aii  ;  or  Iliiiniv  Days  in  ('asiniiL'io. 
Hy  lializ  Allard.     Tost  Hvo.     lOa.  tid. 

Norman,  Captain  C.  B. 

Colonial  France:  its  Ilintory,  Administiation,  niul  Commcn'o.  Maps. 
1>( my  Hvi).     I'ls. 

Norris-Newman,    Charles,   L.,   special  Coirespoudcnt  of  the  London 
''  Standard." 

With  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  Stale  in 

1880-81.     Witli  Maps.     Diniy  Hyo.     lis. 

Notes  on  Collecting  and  Preserving  Natural  History  Objects. 

Kdit.d  l)y.l.  K.  TMylor,  l-'.L.S.,  L-'.(}.S.,  Hditor  of  "  Sciunco  Gossip" 
With  nuuitiiins  llhistrations.     Crown  >^vn.     Us.  (Id. 

O'Donoghue,  Mrs.  Power. 

Ladies  on  Horseback.  Loarnini:?,  Parle  Ridinp,  and  llnntinn.  With 
Notofl  npon  Costume,  and  nuiuc^rons  Anecdotes.  With  Portrait 
find  llhistrations.     Now  Edition.     Crown  Hyo.     iJs,  Gd. 

Oldfield,  The  Late  Henry  Ai-mstrong,  M.D.,  h.m.  Indian  Army. 

Sketches  from  Nipal,  Historical  ami  DLScriptiyu  ;  \vith  Anecdotes  of 
the  Court  Life  and  Wild  Simrts  in  the  Country  in  the  time  of  Maharnja 
.Tiiiif^  IJahadnr,  Cr.C.l!. ;  to  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  Nipalese  Bud- 
dhism, and  Illustratidiis  of  Hclij'ious  Miinimieiitg,  Architecture  and 
Scenery,  from  the  Author's  own  Drawings.     2  yols.     Demy  Hvo.      'M>a. 

O'Meara,  Miss  K. 
Life  of  Thomas  Grant,  First  Bishop  of  Southwark.    Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     7s.  Od. 

O'Shea,  John  Augustus. 

Militai7  Mosaics,  a  Set  of  Tales  and  Sketches  on  Soldierly  Themes, 
Crown  8vo.     ys. 
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Oswald,  Felix,  S. 

Zoological  Sketches:  «■  Contribution  to  thn  Out-door  Studv  of  Natural 
History.     With  30  Illustrations  by  Hermann  Faber.     Cr.  8vo.    7s,  6d. 

Oxenham,  Rev.  Hemy  Nutcombe,  M.A. 
Catholic   Eschatology   and   Universalism.     An   Essay  on   tbo 

Doctrine  oi  Future  Ketribution.  Second  Jvlition,  revised  and  en- 
larged.    Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Catholic  Doctline  of  the  Atonement.  An  Historical  LKjuiry  into 
its  Development  in  the  Church,  with  an  intnidui^tion  on  the  Principle 
of  Theological  Development.    Third  Edition  and  enlarged.    Hvo.    11a. 

The    Fu'st   Age   of  Christianity  and  the   Church.    By  John 

Ignatius  Dollinger,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ijcclcsiastical  History  in  the 
University  of  Jlunich,  &:c. .  Ac.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
H.  N.  Oxenham,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     2  vols.     Crown  Hvo.     18s. 

Panton,  J.  E. 

Countiy  Sketches  in  Black  and  White.    Crown  svo.    Gs. 
Pariy,  Edith  F,  B.A. 

The  Stories  of  the  Bagh-O-Baliar :  being  an  abstract  made  from 
the  original  text.     Crown  Hvo.     2s. 

Passion  Play  at   Ober-Ammergau.     By  the  author  of  "  Charles 

Lowdcr."     Fcap.  4tc).     Paper  2s.  Gd.,  Cloth,  iJs.  6d. 

Payne,  John. 

Lautrec.     A  Poem.     Nt-\v  Edition.     Piiiier  Cover.     Fcap.  Hvo.     2s.  Gd. 

Intaglios.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     3s.  Od. 

Songs  of  Life  and  Death.     Now  Edition.     Crown  Hvo.     os. 

Masque  of  Shadows.     Niw  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     .js. 

New  Poems.     New  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     7s.  Gd. 

Pelly,  Colonel  Sh'  Lewis,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  &c. 
The  Mh^acle  Play  of  Hasan  and  Husain.     Collected  from  Oral 

Tradition  by  Colonel  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.  Revised,  with 
Explanatory  Notes,  by  Arthur  N.  WoUaston,  H.M.  Indian  (Home) 
Service,  Translator  of  Anwar  i-Sulmili,  ttc.     2  vols.,  Royal  Hyo.    .32s. 

Pen   and  Ink   Sketches   of  Military   Subjects.    By   "  Ignotus." 

Rejuinted,  by  pernussion,  from  the  "  Saturday  Review."     Cr.  Hvo.     as. 
Pope,  Rev.  G.  U.,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  JIadrus  University. 

Text-Book  of  Indian  Histoiy  ;  with  Geographical  Notes,  Genealo. 
gical  Tables,  Examination  Questions,  and  Chronological,  Biographical, 
Geogriiphical,  and  Genernl  Indexes.  For  the  usi;  of  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  Private  Students.  Thud  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  Fcap.  4to. 
12s. 
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Poultry  and  Pigeon  Annual,  a  Book  for  Breeders  and  Exhibitors. 
Edited  by  James  Long,  autlior  of  "  Poultry  for  Trizes  and  Profit,"  &c 
Published  Annually  in  Pocket  Book  I'orii).    2s.  6d. 

Pratten,  Mary,  A. 
My  Hundred  Swiss  Flowers.    Witii  a 

Ferns.    With  60  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo. 


S'lort  Account   of   Swiss 
I'Js.  6d. ;  coloured  25s. 


Prichard,  I.  I. 

The  Chronicles  of  Budgepore,  &C. ;  or,  Sketches  of  Life  in  Upper 
India.    2  vols.,  Fcap.  8vo.    12s. 

Proctor,  Richard  A.,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
Half-Hours  with  the  Stars.    i>cmy  4to.    3s.  6d. 
Half- Hours  with  the  Telescope,    illustrated.    Ecap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Other  Suns  than  Ours,  a  Series  of  Essays  on  Suns,  Old,  Young 
and  Dead,  with  other  Science  Gleaninfjs,  &c.    Crown  8vo.     78.  6d. 

Watched  by  the  Dead.  A  Loving  story  of  Dickens'  Half  Told  Tale. 
Boards,  Is.;  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

The  Southern  Skies.  A  Plain  and  Easy  Guide  to  the  Constellations 
of  till'  Southern  Hemisphere,  &c.  True  for  every  year.  4to  with 
XII.  Maps.     OS. 

Proctor,  William,  stud  Groom. 

The  Management  and  Treatment  of  the  Horse  i"  the  stable, 

Field,  and  on  the  Road.     New  and  revised  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Pumphrey,  S.  L. 

A  Little  Brown  Pebble.     Fcap.  4to.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 

Ralfe,  Charles  H.,  M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.;  F.R.C.B.  Lond. 
Demonstrations  in  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry. 

Arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  Practical  Examination  in 
these  subjects  at  the  itoyal  College  of  Physicians  and  College  of  Sur- 
geons.    Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 

Randall,  Rev.  R.  W.,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  All  Saints',  Clifton. 

Life  in  the  Catholic  Church,  its  Blessings  and  Responsibilities. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Addresses  and  Meditations  for  a  Retreat.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Ransome,  A.  H. 
Sunday  Thoughts  for  the  Little  Ones.   2imo.    is.  6d. 

Richmond,  Wilfred. 
Economic  Morals.     Fom  Lectures,  with  Preface  by  the  Rev.  H.  S. 
Holland,  M.A.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 
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Ridley,  Marian  S. 
A  Pocket  Guide  to  British  Ferns.    Fcap.  8vo.    28.  ca. 

Rimmer,  R.,  F.L.S. 
Tlie  Land  and  Fresh  Water  Shells  of  the  British  Isles,   inus- 

tratt'd  with  l'liotoj,'rai>lis  iiinl  iJ  Lithoj.'ruiilis,  containing  iigures  of  all 
the  principal  Species.     Cr.  Hvo.     10s.  Od. 

Ristori  (Adelaide),    studies  and  Memoirs.    With  Portrait.    Cr.  8vo.    5s. 

Rivett-Cainac,  Colonel  S. 
The  Presidential  Annies  of  India.     With  Continuation  by  the 

Author  of  "  Our  Burmese  Wars."     Demy  8vo.     10s.  (kl. 

Rogers,  A.  late  Bombay  Civil  Service. 

Persian  Plays.     Three  Persian  Plays,  with  literal  English  Translation 
and  Vocabulary.     Crown  Hvo.     7s.  Gd. 

Roper,  Edward,  F.R.G.S. 

By    Track    and    Trail,     a    Journey  through    Canada.    Demy   8vo. 
With  numerous  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.     18s. 

Sachau,  Dr.  C.  Edward,  Professor  Royal  University  of  Berlin. 

The  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations.    An  English  Version  of  the 

Arabic  Text  of  the  Athar-ut-BAkiva  of  Albiruni,  or  "  Vestiges  of  the 
Past."  Colltcted  and  reduced  to  writing  by  the  Author  in  A.n.  3901, 
A.D.  1000.  Translated  and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Index.  Koy,  8vo.  i'2s. 

Sanderson,  G.  P.,  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Government  Elephant  Keddahs. 

Thirteen  Years  among  the  Wild  Beasts  of  India ;  their  Haunts 

and  Habits,  from  Personal  Observation.  Witli  an  account  of  the  Modes 
ot  Capturing  and  Taming  Wild  Elepliants.  With  21  full  page  Illustra- 
tions and  3  Maps.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  Ito.     12s. 

Saunders,  John. 
Abel  Drake's  Wife.    Crown  8vo.   2s. 

Schaible,  Charles  H.,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

First  Help  in  Accidents  :  Being  a  Surgical  Guide  in  the  absence,  or 
before  the  arrival  of  medical  assistance.    Fully  Illustrated.    32mo.    Is. 

Schleiden,  J.  M.,  M.D. 

The  Principles  of  Scientific  Botany.     Translated  by  Dr.  Lankester. 
Numerous  Woodcuts  and  Six  Steel  Plates.     Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Service  Afloat ;  or.  the  Naval  Career  of  Sir  William  Iloste.    Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d. 
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Sewell,  Robert,  Madras  Civil  Service. 

Analytical  History  of  India.  From  the  cnrliost  times  to  tbc  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Eas^.  India  Company  in  1858.     Post  8vo.    8s. 

Sherer,  J.  W.,  C.S.I. 

The  Coiyuror's  Daughter.  A  Tale.  With  illustrations  by  Alf.  T. 
Elwes  and  J.  Jellicoe.     Cr.  Svo.     Cs. 

Who  is  Mary.f    a  Cabinet  Novel,  in  one  volume.     Cr.  Svo.    10s.  Gd. 

At  Home  and  in  India.  A  Volume  of  Miscellanies.  With  Frontis- 
l)iece.     Cr.  8vo.     ris. 

Worldly  Tales.  Inscrilied  to  Ednuind  Yates.  Cr.  Svo.  Boiirds,  Is. 
Cloth,  Is.  ()d. 

Sheriff,  Daniel. 
An  Improved  Principle  of  Single  Entry  Book-keeping.   Roy. 

8\o.     ;is.  Gd. 

The  Whole  Science  of  Double  Entry  Book-keeping.   Third 

Edition.     8vo.     ts. 

Signer  Monaldini's  Niece.     A  Xuvel  of  Italian  Life.     By  the  Author  of 
"  The  Jewel  in  the  Lotus."     Cr.  8vo.     Cd. 

Skinner,  Major  Thos.,  C.M.G. 

Fifty  Years  in  Ceylon.  An  AutobioKraphy.  Edited  h  his  Daughter. 
Demy  8vo.,  with  Portrait.     15s. 

Small,  Rev.  G.,  interpreter  to  the  Strangers'  Ilomi;  for  Asiatics. 

A  Dictionary  of  Naval  Terms,  English  and  Hindustani,    For 

the  use  of  Nautical  Men  trading  to  India,  etc.     Cr.  bvo.     2s.  Gd. 

Smith,  J.,  A.L.S. 

Ferns :  British  and  Foreign.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  greatly 
enlarged,  with  New  Figures,  &c.     Cr.  Bvo.     7s.  Gd. 

Smith,  Woiiihmgton,  F.L.S. 

Mushrooms  and  Toadstools :  How  to  Distinguish  easily  the  DitTer- 
enci'  bttwci  II  I'Miblc  mid  I'disiiuotis  Fungi.  Two  Largo  Slicctt',  con- 
tiiining  Figures  of  '2',)  KdUilv  iind  .'U  Puisonous  S[>ecics,  drawn  the 
natinal  size,  and  Coloured  I'nuu  Living  Specimens.  With  descriptive 
letterpress,  ()S. ;  on  canvas,  in  cloth  case  for  pocket,  10s.  Gd.  ;  on 
canvas,  on  rollers  and  varnished,  lOs.  (id.  The  letterpress  may  be  had 
separately,  with  key-plates  of  ligures,  Is. 

Spalding,  Lieut.-Colonel  H. 

Epochs  of  the  British  Army.     Illustrated  by  R.  Simkiu.    4to. 
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STATESMEN   SERIES.      Edited  by  LLOYD  C.  SANDERS. 
Crown  8vo.    28.  6d.  each. 

BeaCOnsfield.     By  T.  E.  Kobbol,  author  of  "  History  of  Toryism,"  &c. 

Palmerston.     By  L.  C.  Sanders. 

O'Connell.     By  J.  A.  Hauiiltou. 

Metternich.     By  Col.  G.  B.  Malleson. 

Peel.     By  F.  C.  MontaRiie. 

Prince  Consort.     By  Mis3  YonRC. 

Wellesley.     By  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson. 

Bolingbroke.     By  Arthur  Ilassall. 

Derby.    By  r.  E.  KcM)c1. 

Fox.     By  H.  0.  Wpkcman. 
Gambetta.    By  Frank  T.  Marzials. 

Stockton,  Frank  R. 
What  Might  have  been  Expected.    Cr.  8vo.   iiiu&trated.    58, 

Symondr,  Rev.  W.  S.,  Rector  of  Pendock. 

Old  Bones'  or,  Notes  for  Younj;  Naturalists.  With  References  to  the 
Typical  Specimens  in  tiio  Hritish  Museum.  Second  Editon,  much 
iniiirovt'd  and  enlarged.     Numerous  Ilhistnitions.     Fcap.  Svo.     2h.  (5d 

Tayler,  William,  Retired  B.C.S-,  late  Commissioner  of  Patna. 
Thirty- eight  Years  in   India,   t'i""»  .inganath   to  the  Himalaya 

2  vols.     Demy 


Mountains.     200  Illustrations  from  Original  Sketches. 
8vo.     2;Js  each. 


Taylor,  J.  E.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

The  Aquarium  :  its  Inhabitants,  Stiucture,  and  Management. 
238  Woodcuts.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     .Ss.  Gd. 


With 


Flowers  I  Their  Origin,  Shapes,  Perfumes,  and  Colours.  Illustrated 
with  'A'l  Coloured  Figures  by  Sowerhy,  and  KJl  Woodcuts.  Second 
Edition.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Hvo.     7s.  (id. 

Geological  Stories.     Numerous  Illustrations.      Fcjurth  Edition.      Cr. 

Svo.     2s.  fid. 
Natures'  Bye-paths  ;  A  Series  of  Recreative  Papers  in  Natural  History 

Crown  Svo.     2s.  fid. 
Half-Hours  at  the  Sea-side.    Illustrated  with  2o0  Woodcuts.    Fourth 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  Gd. 

Half-Hours  in  the  Green  Lanes.    Hlustiated  with  300  Woodcuts. 

Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  Gd. 
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Temple,  Sir  Richard,  Bart.,  M.P.,  G.C.S.I   &c 

'P^Z^^I^i]^^;^^^  Nepal.    .... 

Palestine  Illustrated.     With  .S2  Coloured  Wnt. 

chroin().Iithom.a„ij„  ,„„,„  ,,  ^^    .    ,"   ^  °  '**^'^'   i'ei"'oJuci!,l    by 

8vo.    31s.  oa.  ^  ^    '"'"  ""^  '^"^'"^'-^  Original  Paintings.      Imperial 

Thomson,  David. 

^"iZ^Tie^ZlV::^'''-  ^"^  ^"^  -'^  ^--0  Methods  Of  Per- 
Luua..Obs:S^t'S,;;:::^;[;ri^:''  a-oH.ini„gthe  Lo„«,tu.le  by 
knowledge  of  the  Pri.  chi    Fi         ^!'  ^^'"\^lV>'ctious  for  ucquiri,,     , 

Thornton,  Edward. 

V';.  'Events,  to  ,.ud  the  A       an    o  •  pSI'f     "^^''^'i  •  ^^'"•"""'"^'i'^al  In<lex 
With  Map.     ivol.     DmyHv!.      lis  "'''^'""^      Third  Edition 

%*  ThoLiUaryKdidonof  tlu,  ,u..,v,M,i,;'vol„m,..   ,v,  ,     ,     , 

A    Pot   +♦  n  """'^^'  ^•'•.  may  be  had,  iinuc  A')  Ks 

Vic"oy"of  ?  i^a'   m^^^d  T[\"i  ^  .^°-™--^  of  the 

C.I.E.,  inner      E;ssCm^^^^^^^^  Edited  by  Sn    Roper    Lethbridge, 

Wollastun.CJE.fiiVlNr  ■:""'';/;'  ^'"'^"'  '^■'•'    "^"'l   -^''fl""-   N 

of  the  "Anvr.-i-Saham.'' •  DemyS'vi^'^j;:'  ^""'  ''''''''  ''""'''''''' 

""Sntrfes  ^adinc'ent  "InS  ^^f^^^^^^^  &C.  Gazetteer  of  the 
Affffhanistan.BSclista  L  '  ^('%  ""'•tl'-we«t,  including.  Scinde, 
2  vols.    Demy  8vo      £1  58.         ""■""•^'  "'"'  ^'^'^  "eiRhbouring  States. 

Thornton,  Percy  M, 

''l.ThSoIT  WI  if ''^^^^^  ^^"^"^-    ^-^CJrenville. 

Howick,  GeoSe  SnS  [tT^  ^■'  ^?"^r  ^"'^'••'^^^'  ^  J-  Fox.  Lord 
estimate'  of  h^s  InS    'li,^°'^t^S,7r'  ^^{T^f''^'^^  together  ^vith 

-!:^^1i.S  r ^  JT?" -- .  -  Sd'S;rSr 

Lc.ds.^ee^a^hr;  J^r'^i^SyC'^^l!;^  old  House  of 
Vol.  III.     bocond  Edition.    With  Poiiraits.    Demy  L.     I8s 

Harrow  School  and  its  Surroundings.  Maps  and  Plates.  Demy  8vo. 
Thornton,  T. 

"crow^  8vo.^^L^"''J^"'''  '"'  ^'''''''  ^°"'^^"°"  ''  "•'^  Sikhs.    2  Vols. 
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Torriano,  W.  H. 
William  the  Third. 


Fcap.     2s.  Gd. 


Treasury  of  Choice  Quotations :   Beiections  from  moio  timn  300 

Eminent  Autliovs.     Witli  a  complete  Iiulcx.     Crown  8vo.     3a.  6d. 

Traill,  H.  D. 
Saturday  Songs.    Fcap.  4to.   3s.  6d. 

Trimen,  Capt.  R.,  lato  35tli  Regiment. 
Regiments  of  the  British  Army,  Chronologically  arranged.   Showing 
their  History,  Services,  Uniform,  iic.     Demy  8vo.     10s.  lid. 

Trotter,  Capt.  Lionel  James,  late  Beng.  Fusiliers. 
India  under  Victoria  from  1836  to  1880.    2  Vols.  Demy  8vo.    30s. 

History  of  India.     I'he  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  from 

the  Appointment  of  Lord  Ilardingc  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Canning 
(1844  to  1HG2).     2  vols.    Demy  8vo.     IGs.  each. 

Lord  Lawrence,     a  sketch  of  his  Career.     Fcap.  8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Warren  Hastings,  a  Biography.    Crown  8vo.   Os. 

Turkish  Cookery,     a  collection  of  Receipts,  compiled  by  Turabi  Elfendi 
from  the  best  Turkish  authorities.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.    2s.  6d. 

Underwood,  Arthur  S.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.E.,  Assistaut-Smrgeon  to  tho 

Dental  Hospital  of  London. 

Surgeiy  for  Dental  Students.    Crown  8vo.   5s. 

Van  Alstiue,  Mrs.  R.  K. 

Charlotte  Corday.    Crown  8vo.    ,5s. 
Verner,  Capt.  Willoughby,  Rifle  Brigade. 

The  First  British  Rifle  Corps.     Crown  8vo,    With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece.    Ss. 

Vibart,  Major  H.iyI.,  Royal  (late  Madras)  Engineers. 

The  MiUtary  History  of  the  Madras  Engmeers  and  Pioneers. 

2  vols.     With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans.     Demy  8vo.    32b.  ewch. 

Vicary,  J.  Fulford. 

An  American  in  Norway.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Olav  the  King  and  Olav  King  and  Martyr,    Crown  Svo,    5s. 
Victoria  Cross  (The),  An  Official  Chronicle  of  Deeds  of  Personal 

Valour  acliieved  in  tho  presence  of  the  Enemy  during  the  Crimean 
and  Baltic  Camjiaigns,  and  the  Indian,  Chinese,  New  Zealand,  and 
African  Wars,  from  the  Institution  of  the  Order  iu  1856  to  1880. 
Edited  by  W.  O'Byrne.     With  Plate.    Crown  8vo.    5s. 
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Walford,  M.A.,  &c.  &c. 

Holidays  in  Home  Counties.  NVitli  nnmeioas  Illustrationg.  Cv.  8vo.  5s. 

Pleasant  Days  in  Pleasant  Places,    illustrated  with  numerous 

Woodcuts.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Hvo.     53. 

Wall,  A.  J.,  M.D.,  F.R.U.S.,  Med.  stair  H.M.'s  Indian  Army. 
Indian  Snake  Poisons,  their  Nature  and  Effects,    Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Wallace-Goodbody,  F.  G. 

Rosalba,  a  story  of  the  Apennines.     Crown  8vo.     (5s. 

Webb,  Dr.  Allan,  B.M.S. 

PatholOgia  Indica.     liasud  upon  llorbul  Siiccimens  from   all  parts  of 
the  liichan  Eiaiuie.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     lis. 

Wellesley's  Despatches.  'I'he  Despatches,  Minutes  and  Correspon- 
dence of  the  Marquis  Wcllesley,  K.G.,  during  his  Administration  in 
India.     5  vols.     With  Portrait,  Majs  &c.     Demy  8vo,     £(]  10s. 


Wellington  in  India. 

India.     Crown  Hvo. 


Military  History  of  tho  Duko  of  WeUiugton  in 
Is. 


Wells,  J.  W.,  Author  of  "  Threo  Thousand  Bliles  through  Brazil." 
The  Voice  Ol  Urbano.     New  EiUtion.    Crowu  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Wheatley,  J.  A. 

Dramatic  Sketches,     six  riaya.    Crown  8vo.     Os. 

Where  Chinese  Drive  Enj^lish  Siudent-Lifo  in  Peldn.  By  a 
Student  Interpreter.  With  Examples  of  Chinese  Block-Printing  and 
otlier  Illustrations.     Demy  Hvo.     l'2s. 

Whinyates,  Col.  F.  A.,  late  E.II.A.,  formerly  commanding  the  Batterj-. 

From   Coruna  to   Sevastopol.     The  History  of  "C"   Battery 

"A"  Brigade,  late  "C  Troop,  lioyal  Horse  Artillery.  With  succession 
(if  ollicers  from  its  formation  to  tho  present  time.  With  3  maps. 
Demy  8vo.     14s. 

Williams,  C.  R. 

The  Defence  of  Kahun.  A  Forgotten  Episodo  of  the  First  Afghan 
War.     With  Front:  =i'icco.     Crovm  8vo.     3s.  (id. 

Williams,  S.  Wells,  LL.D.  Professor  of  the  Cliiueso  Language  and 
Literature  at  Yale  College. 

The  Middle  Kingdom.  A  Survey  of  the  Gcogmphy,  Government, 
Literature,  Social  Life,  Arts,  and  History  of  tho  Chinese  Empire  and 
its  Inhabitants.  Revised  Edition,  with  71  Illustrations  and  a  New 
Map  of  the  Empire.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.     -I'is. 
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Wilson,  H.  H. 
Glossary  of  Judicial  and  Fevenuc  Tenns,  nna  of  nsofni  Wonis 

ooi'uriin^'  ill  OlVicial  l>i)i'iiiiii'iits  nhitiiij,'.  to  llic  Adininistnifioii  i>t'  tlie 
GoviiiiiiH'iit  ol  Hvitisli  liiiliii.  Fniiu  tlio  Aniliic,  I'lTHiau,  Hiinluwiiiiii, 
Sanskrit,  Hindi,  l!iii^,'iili,  rriyu,  JliivMtlii,  (iiizniiilhi,  Tcln^ii.  K.iriiatu, 
Tamil,  Bliila.valiun,  and  nther  Liiiif^uugos.  Compiled  and  published 
under  the  authoiity  ol'  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  DircctorB  of  tlio  E.  I. 
Company.     Demy  4to.     £1  lOs. 

Wollaston,  Arthur  N.,  CLE. 

AnWfiri  Suhaili,  or  Lights  of  Canopus.  CommoiJy  known  as  Kalilah 
niul  Daumah,  being  an  adaptation  of  tlie  Fables  of  Bidpai.  Translated 
from  the  Persiun.  Koyal  Hvo,,  k'ia,;  alao  with  illuminated  borders, 
designed  specially  for  the  work,  cloth,  extra  gilt.     Roy.  4to.     £3  13s.  6d. 

Half-Hours  with  Muhammad.  Being  a  Popular  Account  of  the 
Prophet  of  Arabiit,  and  of  his  more  immediate  Followers ;  together 
with  a  short  Snyojisis  of  the  Keligion  he  fouuded.  Crowu  8vo.,  cloth, 
with  Map  and  I'J  Illustrations.    Cs. 

Young,  Prof.  J.  R. 

Course  of  Mathematics.  A  Course  of  Elementary  Mathematics  tor 
the  use  of  candidates  for  admission  into  eitlier  of  the  Military  Collegea  ; 
of  ajiplieants  fur  a]'poiiitm(  nts  in  the  Home  or  Indian  Civil  Services ; 
and  of  mathematical  students  generally.  In  one  closely  printed  volume 
C4H  pp.     Demy  8vo.     12s. 

Younghusband,  Lieut.  G.  J.,  Queen's  Own  Corps  of  Guides. 

Eighteen  Hundred  Miles  in  a  Burmese  Tat,  through  Burmah, 

Siam,  and  the  Eastern  Shall  States.     Illustrated.     Crowu  8vo.    Ss. 


Polo  in  India.     Crown  Hvo.    2s. 

Yonng  Soldier  in  India,  The. 

Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
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A  Selection  from  Messrs.  ALLEN'S  Catalogue 
of  Books  in  the  Eastern  Languages,  &c. 


H.  S. 


HINDUSTANI,    HINDI,    &c. 

Dr.  Forbos'a  Works  arc  used  as  Class  Books  in  tho  Colleges  and  Schools  in 

India. 

Abdoolah,  Syed. 

Singhasan  Battisi.  Translated  into  Hindi  from  tho  Sanscrit.  A  Now 
Edition.  Reviwed,  Corrected,  and  Accompanied  with  Copious  Notes, 
lioyal  8vo,     i2s.  Od. 

Akhlaki  Hindi,  translated  into  Urdu,  with  on  Introduction  and  Notes. 
Royal  Hvo.     I'is.  Gd. 

Ballantyne,  James  R. 

Hindustani  Selections,  witli  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Words.  Second 
Edition.     1815.     r>s. 

Principles  of  Persian  Caligraphy.     illustrated  by  Lithogi-aphic 

Plates  of  the  Ta"'lik  Chiiracter,  tlio  one  usually  employed  in  writing  the 
Persian  and  the  Hindustani.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Scottish 
Naval  and  Military  Academy.     Second  Edition.    -Ito.    3s.  Gd. 

Eastwick,  Edward  B. 

The  Bagh'O-Baliar — literally  translated  into  English,  with  copious 
explanatory  notes.     8vo.     10s.  Gd. 

Forbes,  Duncan,  LL.D. 

Hindustani-English  Dictionary,  in  the  Persian  Character,  with  the 
Hindi  words  in  Na^,':iri  also  ;  ami  an  Eiit,'lish-lliudustani  Dictionary  of 
the  English  ('haractir ;  botli  in  one  vuliuae.     liuyal  Svo.     12s. 

Hindustani-English  and  English-Hindustani  Dictiouaiy,  in  the 

English  Character.     Koyal  8vo.     3G8. 

Smaller  Dictionary,  Hindustani  and  English,  iu  Ike  English  Character. 
12s. 
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Forbes,  Duncan,  LL.D. 

Hindustani  Grammar,  witli  SppcimPHH  of  Writing!  in  tho  Pcisinn  niid 
Nni,'ari  (Mi:iiact(i's,  Itcadiii^'  Lcsaoiis,  niul  Vdoiihiiliiry.     Hvd.     10s.  (id 

Hindustani  Manual,  I'ontiiiniiiK  a  Compondious  (Irnmnmr,  KxcicineB 

for  Tniiislatioii,  l)inl  ii;iit  ><.  mid  Vocnliiiliuv,  in  tlm  Knnmn  Clmiiictcr. 
Now  Edition,  ctitircly  revised.     \\y  .1.  T.  I'latts.     l«nio.     ;1h.  (1.1. 

Bagh  0  Bahar,  in  tlio  Persiun  Chiinicttn',  witliji  comiplute  Vociilmlary. 
Royal  8vo.     129.  (id. 

Bagh  0  Bahar,  i"  Kn^'lisli,  with  Rxplanntory  Notes,  illiiHtnitive  of 
Kasteni  C'liiiMicter.     Hvo.     Hh. 

Bagh  0  Bahar,  witli  Voi-abnlary.     Kii^ilisli  C'liararter.     .'a. 

Tota  Kahani ;  '"'.  "Tales  of  a  ranot,"  in  the  Persian  {'iianietei'  with 
a  oouiplote  Vooalmlnry.     Royal  Hvo.     Ms. 

Baital  Pacllisi ;  "»■  "Twenty  live  Tales  of  a  Demon,"  in  tli(>  Nn^ari 
Character,  with  a  comiilute  Vocabulary.     Uoyal  Svo.     lis. 

Ikhwauu-S-Safa  ;  or,  "  Brothers  of  Purity,"  in  the  Persian  Character. 
Royal  8vo.     12h.  fid. 

Kempson,  M.,  l^ircctor  of  Puhlie  Instruction  in  N.W.  Provinces,  18fi2-7H. 

TaubatU-n-Nusah  (Ueiientance  of  Nusso(ili)  of  ]\Ioulvi  Mnji  Hati/  Na/ir 
Ahmed  nf  Deliii.  Ivlitcd,  Willi  Notes  and  Index,  Demy  Hvo.  P2s.  Od. 
syntax  Key,  five  Chapters.     Third  Edition,  thorouf^hly  Revised. 

First   Jj'ive  Chapters  of  the  Taubatu-n-Nasuh,  witii  MarRiimi 

AiialyNis,  additional  Aniiotiitions,  and  Indi'X  Vocahiilary.  Royal  Hvo, 
7h.  t)d. 

The  Syntax  and  Idioms  of  Hindustani  ;  f>r-  Progressive  Exercises 
in  Translations,  with  Notes,  Directions,  and  Vocahulary,  Crown  Hvo, 
.'is,  (>d. 

Key  to  the  Translation  Exercises  of  Syntax  and  Idioms  of 
Hindustani    Crown  hvo,    as.  (id. 

Mulvihill,  P. 
A  Vocabulary  for  the  Lower  Standard  in  Hindustani,    Con- 

tainiiif^  the  meanini^'H  of  every  word  ami  iijiiimatic  nxiiression  in 
"  .Tarrett's  Hindu  Period,"  and  in  "  Selections  tVoni  tlio  litt{,'h  o  lialmr," 
Fcap.     iJs,  6d, 

Pincott,  Frederic,  M,R,A,S„  &c. 

Sakuntala  in  Hindi,  Translated  from  the  Bengali  recension  of  the 
Sanskrit.  Critically  edited,  with  grammatical,  idiomatical,  and  cxegetical 
notes,    ^Ito.     128.  Od, 
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Hindi  Manual.  ComprisinR  a  Orammnr  .f  tbo  Hindi  LanfrtinRo  botli 
Litprnry  nii,l  Provincinl;  a  r.>in|il(  to  Svntax  ;  Exorciacs  in  v.irimiH  stvlc^; 
ot  Hindi  couiiMiHitK.ii ;  Dinioancs  on  Hovcral  RnLjcotH;  nnd  ii  compiote 
Vocabulary.    Third  edition,  tli()r()iij,'iily  ruviscd,     Fcni..     C.s. 

Platts,  J.  T. 

Hindustani  Dictionary.  Dlc^tionury  of  Urdu  nnd  Clussieal  Hindi. 
Bnpor  Royal  Hvo.     £3  3a. 

Grammar  of  tlie  Urdu  or  Hindustani  Language.    Svo.    12r. 

Baital  Pacllisi;  translatfid  into  RiiKlish.     Hyo,     8s. 
IlchwanU-S-Safa;  translated  into  EuiiliMli.     Hvo.     lOs.  (Id. 

Rogers,  E.  H. 

How  to  Speak  Hindustani.    Uoyal  i2mo.    is. 
Small,  Rev.  G. 

Tota  Kahani;  or,  "Tales  of  a  Parrot."  Translated  into  En^lisli. 
Hvo.     Hs. 

Dictionary  of  Naval  Terms,  EhkHmIi  nnd  Hindustani.  For  tiio  use 
of  Nautical  Men  Trading  to  India,  A'c.     Feai'.     '■^s.  6d. 

Tolbort,  F.  W.  H. 

Alf  Laila  ba-Zuban-i-Urdu  (Tlio  .\ml)i;in  Nit,'lit3  in  Hindustani). 
Uoman  Character.    Crown  Hvo.     lOa.  (id. 


Cori- 


SANSCRIT. 
Cowell,  E.  B. 

Translation  of  the  Vikrainorvasi.    hvo.    Hh.  m. 
Gough,  A.  E. 

Key  to  the  Exercises  in  William's  Sanscrit  Manual,    inmi.    ts. 
Haughton,  — . 

Sanscrit  and  Bengali  Dictionary,  in  tiio  Benr;iiii  ciiaracter,  with 

Index,  serving  as  a  reversed  dictionary,     ito.     30s. 
Menu,  witli  English  Tranuiatioii.     2  volumes.     4to.     2-ls. 
Hitopadesa,  with  Bengali  and  English  Translations.     10s.  Gd. 

Johnson,  Prof.  F. 

Hitopadesa,  with  Vocabulary,     los. 

Pincott,  Frederic,  M.R.A.S.,  &c. 

Hitopadesa.     A  now  literal  Translation  from  the  Sanskrit  Text  of  Prof. 
F.Johnson.     For  the  use  of  Students.     6s. 

Thompson,  J.  C. 

Bhagavat  Gita.     Sanscrit  Text.     os. 
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Williams,  -. 
English-Sanscrit  Dictionary.    'it<».  doth.    £3  as. 
Sanscrit-English  Dictionary,    ito.    ii  lis  (iii. 

Williams.  Monier. 
Sanscrit  Grammar,    hvo.    ibh. 

Sanscrit  Manual ;  to  wliicli  is  added  a  Vocabuliirv-  by  A.  E.  OdUgli. 
iHino.     7h.  lid. 

Sakuntala,  ^vith  literal  EnRlish  TraiiMliitioii  of  all  tlio  Metricn 
riiHHiiRiH,  Scliemes  of  tlio  Metres, and  coinoud  Critical  and  Ex))laiiatory 
Notes.     Royal  Hvo.     218. 

Sakuntala.   Translated  into  EiiRlisli  I'roso  and  Vorso.    Fourth  Edition. 

OS. 

Vikramorvasi.    Tho  Text.    8vo.    Cs. 
Wilkin,  Sir  Charles. 

Sanscrit  Grammar,    ito.    iSs. 
Wilson,  — . 

Megha  Duta,  with  Translation  into  EnRlsh  Vorsp,  Notes,  Illustrationfl, 
and  a  Voeabuhuy.    Iloyiil  8vo.     Js. 

PERSIAN. 

Baretto,  — . 
Persian  Dictionary.    2  vols.    nvo.    l-is. 

Clarke,  Captain  H.  Wilberforce,  R.E. 
The  Persian  Manual.    A  rocket  Companion. 

I'art  1.  —  A  Coiu'ise  Grnuiniur  of  tlie  Liint;impo,  witli  Exercises  on  its 
niDie  rnuniiiiiit  reeuiiiiritii  s,  to^'etliir  witli  11  Selection  of  Useful 
Phrnsei<,  JJiiiltit^ue,'-,  and  Sidijects  tor  Tiaiisliitinn  'uto  Tcrsian. 

Part  II — A  Vocahiil.iry  of  Useful  Woida,  Kngli  '1  and  Persian, 
showing  at  the  same  time  the  ditference  of  idiom  .i.vcen  the  two 
hinpuaj,'es.     IHmo.     7s.  (Id. 

The  Bustan.  By  Shaikh  MusIiliu-d-Diii  Sii'di  Shirazi.  Translated 
for  the  fust  time  into  Prose,  witii  Explanatory  Notes  and  Index.  With 
P(irtiait.     Hvo.     ;Ws. 

The  Sikandar  Namae,  Bara,  »r  Book  of  AiexaiuUr  the  Great. 

Written  .\.  120(1,  liy  Ahu  Slulianinmd  Jiin  Yiisuf  iJin  Jlu'ayyid-i- 
Ni/amu-d-bi.  Tr.iiisliited  for  tiie  tir.st  time  out  nf  tlie  Persiim  into 
Prose,  witli  Criii'^al  and  Exiiiiuiiitoiy  Hemiuks,  and  an  Introductory 
Preface,  ond  a  l^'Je  of  tlie  Author,  collected  from  various  Persian 
sources.     Royal  Hvo.     42s. 

Forbes,  Duncan,  LL.D. 
Persian  Grammar,  Eeaduig  Tjessons,  and  Vocabulary.  Royal  8vo. 

12s   6d. 


Ibraheem,  Mirza. 

Persian  Grammar,  Dialogues,  &c.   R"iui  svo.   i-js,  Cd. 
Keene,  Rev.  H.  0 

First  Book  of  The  Anwari  Sohelli.    Pcrsiun  Text.    8vo.    Sa. 

Akhlalci  MusbiQi,     TraiiHlati'l  into  EnKliyli.     ijvo.    .Mg,  (jd. 

Ouseley,  Colonel. 
Anwari  Soheili.    ito.    i-ja. 
Akhlaki  Mushini.     I'trHiau  Text.     8vo.    5h. 

Platts,  J.  T. 

Gulistan.     Cnrofnlly    collated    with    tiio    originiil    MS.,   witli    a    full 
Vocalxilary.     lioyal  8vo.     I2s.  (id. 

Gulistan.     Translated  from  n  Revised  Text,  witii  coiiions  Notes.     8vo. 
12h.  (id. 

Tolbort,  T.  W.  H.,  Bcw^nl  Civil  Service. 

A  Translation  of  Robinson  Crusoe  into  the  Persian  Language. 

Uoiuaii  Character.     Crown  Hvo.     7u. 

Woollaston,  Arthur  N.,  CLE. 
A  complete  English-Persian  Dictionary.    Cominiod  from  Original 

Soiirci'S.     1  I'.tl  imfje.s.     Ito.     i.'l  lis.  (id. 

English-Persian    Dictionary.      Cominlcd    from    Original     Sources. 
8vo      2u8. 

Translation  of  the  Anvori  Soheili.    Eoyai  8vo.    jt'i  23. 


18vo. 


BENGALL 
Forbes,  Duncan,  LL.D. 

Bengali  Grammar,  witli  Phrases  and  Dialogues.     Royal  Svo.    12s.  Gd 
Bengali    Reader,   with   a   Translation   and   Vocabulary.    Royal   Svo. 
12s.  (id. 

Haughton,  — . 
Bengali,  Sanscrit,  and  English  Dictionaiy,  adapted  for  students 

in  either  language  ;  to  which  is  added  an  Index,  serving  as  a  Reverse 
Dictionary.     4to.     30s. 

Nabo  Nari.    Anecdotes  of  the  Nine  Famous  Women  of  India.     [Text- 
book for  Examinations  in  Bengali.]     12nio.    7s. 

Tota  Itihas.    The  Tales  of  a  Parrot.    Demy  8vo.    5a. 
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ARABIC. 
Birdwood,  Alan  K. 

An  Arabic  Beading  Book.    Fcap.    5s. 
Forbes,  Duncan,  LL.D. 

Arabic  Grammar,  intended  more  csiiocially  for  the  use  of  young  men 
lircparinp;  for  the  East  India  Civil  Service,  and  also  for  tho  use  of  self- 
instruetin;:!  students  in  general.    Koyal  8vo.,  cloth.    18s. 

Arabic  Reading  Lessons,  consisting  of  easy  Extracts  from  the  best 
Authors,  with  Vocabulary.     Royal  8vo.,  cloth.     15s. 

Kayat,  Asaad  Yakoob. 
The  Eastern  Traveller's  Interpreter ;    or,   Arabic   Without  a 

Tcaclier.    Oblong.     5s. 

Palmer,  Prof.  E.  H.,  M.A.,  &c. 

Arabic  Grammar.  On  the  principles  of  the  best  Native  Grammarians. 
8vo.     18s. 

The  Arabic  Manual.  Comprising  a  condensed  Grammar  of  both 
Classical  and  Modern  Arabic  ;  Reading  Lessons  and  Exercises,  with 
Analyses  and  a  Vocabulary  of  useful  Words.    Fcap.     7h.  (jd. 

Steingass,  Dr.  F. 

Student's  Arabic-English  Dictionary.    Demy  8vo.    50s. 

English-Arabic  Dictionary.    Demy  8vo.    '28s. 
Tien,  Rev.  Anton,  Ph.D.,  M.R.A.S. 

Egyptian,   Syrian,  and  North-African  Handbook.     A  Simple 

riirMse-Book  in  English  and  Arabic  for  the  use  of  the  British  Forces, 
Civilians,  and  Residents  in  Egy]it.     Feap.     Is. 

Manual  of  Colloquial  Arabic.  Comprising  Practical  Rules  for 
learning  the  Language,  Vocabulary,  Dialogues,  Letters  and  Idioms,  &c., 
in  English  and  Arabic.     Fcap.     7s.  Od. 

TELOOGOO. 

Brown,  —. 

Dictionary,  reversed  ;  with  a  Dictionary  of  the  Mixed  Dialects  used  in 
Teloogoo.     3  vols,  in  2.     Royal  8vo.     £'}. 

Reader.    8no.    2  vols.    lis. 

Dialogues,  Teeloogoo  and  English.    8vo.     5s.  Gd. 

Campbell,  — . 

Dictionary.    Royal  8vo.    30s. 

Pancha  Tantra.   8s. 
Percival,  — . 

English-Teloogoo  Dictionary.   lOs.  Cd. 
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«  u.    .  TAMIL. 

Babmgton,  — . 

Grammar  (Higli  Dialect).    4to.    12s. 

Gooroo  Paramatan.   Demy4to.    8s. 
Percival,  — . 

Tamil  Dictionary 
Pope,  Rev.  G.  U. 

Tamil  Handbook. 


2  vols.     lOs.  Gd. 


In  Thren  Parts.  12s.  Gd.  cacli.  Part  I.  Intro- 
duction—Grammatical LosHons— General  Index.  Part  II.  Aiijiendices 
—Notes  on  tlui  Study  of  the  "  Knrral " — Key  to  the  Exercises. 
Part  III.     Dictionaries:  I.  Tamil-English — II.  Enj^lish  Tamil. 

"  Sacred  "  Kurral  of  Tiruvallura-Nayaiiar.     With  Introduction, 

Grammar,  Translation,  Notes,  Loxicou,  and  Concordance.    Demv  Svo. 
21s.  ^ 


Rottler,  — . 

Dictionaiy,  Tamil  and  English. 


4to.    42s. 


GUZRATTEE. 

Mavor,  — . 

Spelling,  Guzrattce  and  English.    7s.  Cd. 

Shapuaji  Edalji. 

Dictionary,  Guzrattce  and  English.    21s. 

MAHRATTA. 

Ballantyne,  James  R.,  of  the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Mahratta  Language.   For  the  use  of  the  East 

India  College  at  Hayleybury.     4to.     5s. 
JEsop's  Fables.    12mo    2g.  Gd. 
Molesworth,  — . 

Dictionary,  Mahratta  and  Englisli.     4to.    42s. 
D  ctionary,  ^iinglish  and  Mahratta.     4to.    42s. 

MALAY. 
Bikkers,  Dr.  A.  J.  W. 
Malay,  Acliinese,  French,  and  English  Vccsabulary,    Aipim- 

boticiilly  arranged  under  t'lich  of  the  four  languaj^c'S.     With  a  concise 
Malay  Granmuir.     Post  bvo.     7s.  Od. 

Marsden.  — . 
Grammar.   4to.    £i  is. 
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CHINESE. 

Marshman,  — . 

Clavis  Sinica.     A  Chinese  Grammar.    4to.     £2  2g. 

Morrison,  — . 
Dictionary.    6  vols.    ito.    xr>  Gs. 

View  of  China,  for  Philological  Purposes.  Containing  a  Sketch  of 
Chinese  Chronology,  Geography,  Government,  Religion,  and  Customs, 
designed  for  those  who  study  the  Chinese  language.    4to.     6s. 


PUS'HTO. 


Raverty,    Major    H.    G.    Bomhay   infantry   (Retired),   Author  of   the 
Pus'hto  Grammar,  Dictionary. 

The  Pus'hto  Manual.  Comprising  a  Concise  Grammar;  Exercises 
and  Dialogues;  Famihar  Phrases,  Proverbs,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  5s. 

Hughes,  Rev.  T.  P. 

Ganj-i-PuktO,  or  Pukto  Treasuiy.  Being  the  GoTernment  Text- 
Book  for  the  Lower  Standard  of  Examination  in  Pukto,  the  language 
of  the  Afghans.     With  Glossary  of  Words.     Post  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
CoUett,  — . 

Malayalam  Reader.    Svo.    I2s.  fid. 

.ffisop's  Fables  in  Camatica.    Svo.,  bound.    I2s.  fid. 

Mackenzie,  Captain  C.  F.,  late  of  H.M.'h  Consular  Service. 
A    Turkish    Manual.       Comprising    11    Condensed     Grammar    with 
Idiomatic  Phrases,  Exercises  and  Dialogues,  and  Vocabulary,    fis. 

Oriental  Penmanship  :  comprising  Specimens  of  Persian  Handwriting. 
Ilhistrated  with  Facsimiles  from  Originals  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  to  which  are  added  Illustrations  of  the  Nagari  Character. 
By  the  late  Professor  Palmer  and  Frederic  Pincott.    4to.     12s.  fid. 

Reeve,  — . 
English- Carnatica  and  Camatica-English  Dictionary. 

(Very  slightly  damaged.)     iLS. 

Schnurmann,  J.  Nestor. 
Russian  Manual.    7s.  fid.    (For  details  see  next  page.) 
Aid  to  Russian  Composition.    7s.  fid. 

REEDS  for  Oriental  Writing  may  be  obtamed  from 
Mrjssrs.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.   Price  6d. 
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With 


Bikkers,  Dr.  A,  J.  W. 
Malay  Achinese,  French  and  English  Vocabulary,  &c. 

coiuiiloto  Malay  Grammar.    Fcap.    7s.  6d. 

Birdwood,  Alan  R. 

An  Arabic  Reading  Book.  Fcap.   5s. 
Clarke,  Captain  H.  W.,  RE. 

The  Persian  Manual.  Containing  a  Concise  Grammar,  with  Exer- 
cises, Useful  Phrases,  Dialogues,  and  Subjects  for  Translation  into 
Persian  ;  also  a  Vocabulary  of  Useful  Words,  English  and  Persian. 
18mo.     7s.  6d. 

Davidson,  Lieut.  F.  A.  L.,  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers. 

AngUcised  Colloquial  Burmese ;  or,  How  to  Speak  the  Language  in 

Three  Months.    Fcap.    3s.  6d. 
Douglas,  Robert  H.,  Professor  of  Chinese  at  Icing's  College,  Lond.,  &c. 
A  Chinese  Manual,  c<  'uprising  Grammar,  with  Idiomatic  Phrases  and 
Dialogues.     Fcap.     lOo.  Gd. 

Forbes's  Hindustani  Manual.     Containing  a  Compendious  Grammar, 
Exercises  for  Translation,  Dialogues,  and  Vocabulary,  in  the  Roman 
New  Edition,  entirely  revised.    By  J.  T.  Platts. 


Character. 
3s.  Cd. 


18mo. 


Gough,  A.  E. 

Key  to  the  Exercises  m  Williams's  Sanscrit  Manual,  ismo,  4s. 
Mackenzie,  Captain  C.  F. 

A  Turkish  Manual.     Comprising  a  Condensed  Grammar  with  Idiom- 
atic Phrases,  Exercises  and  Dialogues,  and  Vocabulary.    Fcap.     6s. 

Palmer,  Professor  E.  H.,  M.A. 
The  Arabic  Manual.     Comprising  a  Condensed   Graimnar  of  both 
Classiciil  and  Modern  Arabic ;  Reading  Lessons  and  Exercises,  with 
Analyses  and  a  Vocabulary  of  Useful  Words.    Fcap.     7s.  fid. 
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Pincott,  Frederick,  M.R.A.S. 

The  Hindi  Manual.  ('oniprisinf»  a  Grammar  of  the  Hincli  LanguaRC 
both  Litcniry  ami  Provincial;  a  dmiplete  Syntax;  Exercises  in  various 
styles  of  Hindi  Comiiosition  ;  Dialogues  on  several  subjects  ;  and  a 
Complete  Vocabulary.     FcaiL     Os. 

Portman,  M.  V.,  M.R.A.S. 
A  Manual  of  the  Andamanese  Languages.    i8mo.   lOs.  6d. 

Raverty,  Major  H.  G. 
The  Pus'  llto  Manual.  Comprising  a  Concise  Grammar.  Exercises  and 
Dialogues ;  Familiar  Phrases,  Proverbs,  and  Vocabulary.     Fcap.     5s. 

Schnurmann,  J.  Nestor. 

The  Russian  Mair  1.     Comprising  a  Condensed  Grammar,  Exercises 

with  Analyses,  Us'  Dinu<p;ues,  Reading  Lessons.  Tables  of  Coins, 

Weifjlits  and  INIeah  s,  and  a  Cnllectiou  of   Iilioms   and   Proverbs, 

alphabetically  arraii  1.     Fcnp.     7s.  6d. 

Aid  to   Russian   Composition.      Containing  Exercises,   Vocabularies, 
Syntiitical  Rules,  and  Specimens  of  Russian  Manuscript.  Fcap.  78.  6d. 

Tien,  Rev.  Anton,  Ph.D.,  M.R.A.S. 
Egyptian,   Syrian,   and  North-African  Handbook.    A   Simple 

Phrase-Book  in  English  and  Arabic  fur  the  use  of  the  British  Forces, 
Civilians,  and  Residents  in  Egypt.     Fcap.     Is. 

Manual  of  Colloquial  Arabic.  Comprising  Practica  Rules  for 
learning  the  Language,  Vocabulary,  Dialogues,  Letters  and  Idioms, 
&c.,  in  English  and  Arabic.     Fcap.     7s.  (id. 

Neo-Hellenic  Manual.  Comprising  Practical  Rules  for  Learning  the 
Languages,  Vocabulary,  Dialogues,  Letters,  Idioms,  &c.     Fcap.     5s. 

Williams,  Monier. 

SansClit  Manual.  To  \\hich  is  added  a  Vocabalaiy,  by  A.  E.  Gough. 
8mo.     7s.  6d. 
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Maps  of  India,  &g. 

A  Diocesan  Map  of  India  and  Ceylon,  1885.    Drawn  and  Compiled 

from  tlic  Isilest  Antlinritics  by  tlio  Rev.  Donald  J.  Mackey,  M.A., 
F.S.S.,  &c.,  Cftnon  and  Precentor  of  S.  Ninian'a  Catliodral,  Perth; 
Author  of  Diocesan  Maps  of  Enijland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  cloth 
case,  or  on  roller  varnished.  Dedicated  to  the  Metropolitan  and  Bishopa 
of  India.     £1  Us.  Od. 

A  General  Map  of  India.     Corrected  to  1884.     Complied  chiefly  from 

Snrveys  executed  hy  order  of  the  Government  of  India.     On  six  sheets 

size,  .")t't.  .'Hn.  wide,  5ft.  lin.  liisli,  i."2;  or  on  cloth,  in  case,  £2  123.  6d. 

A  Relievo  Map  of  India.     By  Ilenry  F.  Brion.     In  frame.     21s. 

District  Map  of  India.  Corrected  to  1885.  Divided  into  Collectorates 
with  the  Telepraplis  and  Railways  from  Government  Sur\e,\s.  On  six 
sheets— size,  ol't.  (lin.  hif;h,  .">ft.  8in.  wide,  i!2  ;  in  a  case,  A'2  12s.  Cd. ; 
or  rollers,  varnished,  £'3  l^s. 

Handbook  of  Reference  to  the  Maps  of  India.    Giving  the  Latitude 

and  Longtitudo  of  places  of  note.     18mo.     3s.  (id. 

Map  of  India.  Corrected  to  1876.  From  the  most  recent  authorities. 
On  two  sht-ets  — size,  2ft.  lOin.  wide,  oft.  3in.  hi^h.  Ids.  ;  or  on  cloth, 
in  a  case,  il  Is. 

Map  of  the  Routes  in  India.  Corrected  to  1S74.  With  Tables  of 
Distances  between  the  principal  Towns  and  Jlilitary  Stations.  On  one 
sheet — size,  2ft.  Hin.  wide,  2ft.  !)in.  liiRh,  Ds. ;  or  on  cloth,  in  a  case,  12s. 

Map  of  the  Steam  Communication  and  Overiand  Routes  between 

En<;land,  India,  China,  and  Australia.     In  a  case,  14s. ;  on  rollers  and 
varnished,  I8s. 

Russian  Official  Map  of  Central  Asia.  Compiled  in  Accordance  with 
the  Discoveries  and  Surveys  of  Russian  Staff  Oflicers  up  to  the  close  of 
the  year  1877.     In  two  sheets.     10s.  6d. ;  or  in  cloth  case.    4s. 
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\V,    H.   Allen    &    Co.    Limited. 


Demy  Svo.     With  138  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings.     2U. 

LIFE     Or     GUSTAYE     DOR^. 

By  the  late   BLANCHARD  JERROLD, 

(Ojjicier  de  I'Instructur  Publhjue  de  France). 


Demy  Svo.    With  Portrait  and  Map.    21s. 

EVENTS     IN    THE    TAEPING    REBELLION. 

BEING     REPRINTS    OF    MSS. 
Copied  by  General  GORDON,  C.B.,  in  his  own  handwriting; 

WITH 

MONOGRAPH,      INTRODUCTION,     AND      NOTES. 

By   A.    EGMONT    HAKE, 

Author  of  "The  Stoi-y  of  Chinese  Gordon;" 
and  Editor  of  "GenerAi  Gordon's  Journal  at  Khartoom,'  &c. 


Royal  4to.,  with  illustrations  by  W.  Griggs. 

THE  GREAT  BUDDHIST  TEMPLE  OF  MAHA  BODHI 

AT  GAYA. 

Dy    Sir   ALEXANDER    CUNNINGHAM,    K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. 

Major-Gcncral  Royal  Engineers  {Bengal),  Retired. 


Demy  8vo.,  680  pages.     18s. 

THE    LIFE    AND    TEACHINGS    OF    MOHAMMED; 

or,   THE   SPIRIT   OF   ISLAM. 

By     SYED     AMEER     ALI,     M.A.,     CLE. 

Barrister-at-Law ;  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal. 
Author  of  "  The  Personal  Law  of  the  Mahommedans,"  &c 
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